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Haves and havenots 

The World Bank report for 1976 shows how the gap in the level of living between 
the rich and the poor countries continues to widen year after year despite the fact that 
the flow of financial resources front the developed to the developing countries has also 
risen continuously. In 1970, the value of resources made available by the rich countries 
to the developing countries and the multilateral institutions was 15.7 billion dollars 
and constituted 0.78 per cent of the combined Gross National Product (GNP) of the 
donor countries. Provisional estimates for 1975 indicated that the total financial 
assistance had risen to 38.8 billion dollars and was 1.02 per cent of the GNP of the 
assisting countries. Notwithstanding this sharp rise in assistance, the difference between 
the per capita GNP of the two groups of countries had widened instead of narrowing 
(see Records and Statistics, pages 709-714). 

What the developing countries need is financial aid on relatively soft terras in 
which the International Development Association (IDA)—an affiliate of the World 
Bank—has specialised. In 1976, out of the combined lendings of the World Bank and 
the IDA, the share of the latter was one-fourth. However, it was a wise decision to 
make available the bulk (92 percent) of the IDA funds to countries with annual per 
capita income of less than $200. The World Bank loans on which the rate of interest 
has been increased this year from 8.5 per cent lo 8.85 per cent impose an unbearable 
burden in servicing them. Unfortunately, the IDA funds arc being replenished at a 
tardy pace, much to the disappointment of the poorest among the developing countries. 
As disclosed by the World Bank report, the fourth replenishment of IDA resources 
was agreed upon in September, 1973. The 24-raember countries had consented to 
provide $4,501 million for the period 1975-77. Since this agreement provided for no 
value provision, the commitment had already fallen by as much as $300 million due to 
the drop in the value of currencies in terms of the dollar. What was still more distur* 
bing was that not all promised contributions had been confirmed till June 30, 1976. 

The fate of the IDA is hanging in the balance. The authority of the IDA to 
commit funds would end on June 30, 1977, If a new agreement is not finalised till 
that date, the IDA would have no option but to suspend its lending operations Our 
country, it may be stated here, has been one of the major beneficiaries of the IDA 
funds. Our foreign exchange reserves have no doubt increased in recent months but 
they arc not large enough to fill the gap likely to be caused by the nomavaiiability of 
IDA loans 

Last year, the World Bank established an intermediate financing %cility popu¬ 
larly known as the Third Window. The terms on which development assistance was 
made available were intermediate between those of the World Bank and the IDA. 
Contributions to the Third Window totalled $600 million and as much as $477.8 
million were lent to developing countries till the middle of the current year. Our 
country received as much as SI45 million for financing agricultural projects. The 
funds of the Third Window were rightly reserved for countries which had in 1972 pa- 
capita income of less than $375, and which were making reasonable development 
efiTorts in relation to their resources with capability to repay loans in foreign exchange. 
Surely, this financing facility came in handy for the poor countries in view of the 
relatively empty cofiers of the IDA. 

Last year, it was decided that a part of tlic International Monetary Fund's gold 
holdings would be sold for the benefit of the developing members of the Fund, In 
fact, the official price of gold was abolished by the IMF" and the member countries were 
no longer required to use gold in transactions with the Fund. Our country had sup¬ 
ported this move to dethrone gold from the high position it enjoyed in international 
transactions in the hope that a part of the new fund would be made available to us 
for financing our development plans. And now it is being stated that the rules stipu¬ 
lating the use of the new fund would assist only those countries which suffered from 



chronic deficits in balance of payments. 
Since we had witnessed in recent months 
a favourable turn both in balance of trade 
and balance of payments, the chances 
were that we would be debarred from the 
use of these funds. This has naturally 
caused some concern in New Delhi. 

The World Bank has no doubt taken 
note of the considerable improvement in 
economic conditions not only in India 
but the whole of south Asia. It has credi¬ 
ted “good monsoon” for the cheerful 
economic situation which, says the Report, 
“resulted in ample harvests in most coun¬ 
tries of the region’’. With easiness in the 
supply of foodgrains, the governments in 
this region initialed financial stabilisation 
efforts which resulted “in stopping or 
slowing inflation for the first time in 
several years”. But this short-term gain 
need not blind the governments in this 
region to the enormous development 
problems which remain to be tackled. 
Half the “absolute poverty” of the world 
is concentrated m south Asia (The World 
Bank has defined absolute poverty as 
living on income of less than $75 a year). 
Referring to our country, the World Bank 
has shown enough appreciation of our 
recent gains but it has rightly drawn our 
attention to the long-term challenges 
which we can ignore only at our own 
peril. Rising population, slow improve¬ 
ment in productivity and massive need 
for funds - both domestic and foreign — 
are all problems which will need to be 
faced boldly to keep up the progress wit¬ 
nessed in 1975-76. 

widest amplitude 

The devel'iping non-oil-exporting coun¬ 
tries suffered heavily in terms of trade in 
1975 according to the latest IMF report, 
Jt is the exporters of primary commodities 
which had the heaviest drop in export 
earnings due to “the widest amplitude of 
fluctuations in response to cyclical and 
other temporary factors”. The IMF has 
estimated that in terms of US dollars, 
the prices of primary commodities drop¬ 
ped by about 18 percent, on average, 
from 1974 to 1975. Surely, there was some 
recovery ii the first half of the current 
year but it was only a fraction of the 
ground lost. Woes of the developing 
world are due not a little to this unequal 


tussle in world trade. That is why the 
“Group of 77” fought a pitched battle in 
Nairobi from May 5 to 31 this year where 
the fourth session of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade'and Development 
(UNCTAD) was held. The adoption of 
the resolution on an integrated programme 
for commodities at this conference was 
hailed as a great achievement since it 
provided for “the negotiation of a com¬ 
mon (hnd for the financing of buffer 


stock” of primary commodities. It also 
stipulated the conclusion of negotiatioat, 
by the end of 1978. Much depends on thd^ 
success of these negotiations because pncel 
the exporters of primary products arM 
assured remunerative prices, their econo-| 
mies can be saved from frequent ups andf 
downs and they can also look forward to ’ 
sustained growth and steady improve-l 
meat in the standard of living of thiJ 
people. ® 


Procurement of kharif grains 


The discussions by the union ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation with the consul¬ 
tative committee of Parliament concerned 
with this ministry and the representatives 
of the state governments on the procure¬ 
ment prices to be fixed for the current 
kharif crop foodgrains concluded last 
week. The stage is now set for an early 
announcement by the union government 
of its decisions on the subject. If, how¬ 
ever, the course of the above deliberations 
is any indication, it can safely be assumed 
that the recommendations of the Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Commission (APC) at least 
in regard to procurement prices would be 
accepted and the prices for the purchase 
of coarse paddy, maize, jowar, bajra and 
ragi would be maintained at the last year’s 
level of Rs 74 per quintal in each case. 

Contrary to the vociferous pleas for 
upward revisions in procurement prices, 
which used to be the rule in the case of sur¬ 
plus states till a couple of years ago, the 
state governments this year have almost 
unanimously approved the above procure¬ 
ment rate, as suggested by the APC. This 
obviously is due to unprecedented pro¬ 
curement during the last kharif and rabi 
seasons and sizeable imports effected till 
early this year; consequently, the govern¬ 
ment has today in stock nearly 17 million 
tonnes of foodgrains. With the stock 
position so comfortable and the outlook 
for the current kharif crop quite encourag¬ 
ing, despite delayed rains early during the 
monsoon season effecting transplantation 
of paddy in some parts of the country and 
widespread floods recently in Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, it indeed, 


would have been an irony if the state 
governments had clamoured for higher J 
procurement prices. The maintenance of 
procurement prices at the last year’s level 
should go a long way in imparting stability 
td the priceline which is the paramount 
ceneem of the government at present. 

The state governments are likely to be 
allowed to have their own schemes of 
procurement. These include direct pur¬ 
chases from the matket, purchases through 
rice millers and imposition of levies on- 
producers. The bonus scheme for sup¬ 
plies to the central pool too, it is indica¬ 
ted, would be continued. It, however, 
remains to be seen whether the plea of 
Andhra Pradesh, endorsed by Tamilnadu, 
for enlarging the southern rice zone would 
be acceded to immediately. 

This plea has its genesis in the fact that 
there is a glut of rice in Andhra Pradesh. 
A freer movement of rice amongst the 
southern states, it is felt, will not only help 
in dispersal of stocks but also beneflt the 
consumer in general through augmentation 
of supplies in the deficit areas. The 
Tamilnadu representatives, of course,^ 
have expressed the view that care shouhf 
be taken that the enlargement of the 
southern rice zone would not affect the 
attainment of the procurement targets 
set for the southern states. This fear 
appears to be unwarranted because even 
with the enlargement of the southern rice 
zone, the state governments can be exp^ ’ 
ted to maximise procurement to euo as 
much bonus as possible. Even if this hope 
does not materialise, it would not matter 
much because improved availability of 
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in the open market would bring 
jown the pressure on the public distribu- 
ion system. 

.Some northern states—Punjab, Bihar 
Orissa, in particular—have expressed 
ears that the rice p-ocurcment targets 
posed by the APC for them may prove 
I be beyond reach. So they have called 
or the scaling down of these targets, 
articularly in the case of Bihar and 
k'Orissa. This, however, does not imply 
^that the APC has over-pitched the targets 
I in their case. The genesis of this plea 
;iies in the recent widespread floods in 
I Pupjab and Bihar and the uncertain 
^weather conditions in Orissa, which have 
f to some extent mar.ed the prospects of 
|the kharif crop subsequent to the sub- 
j^issioD of the APC’s report. Almost all 
jjflhe other states have found the targets for 
5rice procurement suggested for them by 
f the APC as reasonable as they took into 
consideration the last year’s procurement 
experience and the prospects of the cur¬ 
rent year’s crop. Even if the targets for 
the above three states are lowered as 
i pleaded, this is not going to make much 
i difference to chc overall procurement of 
Africe as the addition to the last year's.tar¬ 
gets in their case is not more than 350,000 
tonnes. If, on the other hand, actual 
procurement in these states is taken into 
consideration, the additional procurement 
requirement suggested by the APC for 
them is lower than last year. Th's should 
be evident from the table alongside which 
I'gives this year's state-wise targets, as 
^iuggested, by the APC, along with the last 
I year’s targets and the actual procurement 
I figures not only of rice but also of coarse 
grains. 

procuremunt incentives 

The powerful incentive of bonus 
Accrual will spur even these states to 
ximise procurement. Further, procure¬ 
ment in some other states might exceed 
the targets set for them. Excepting 
I Gujarat, Kerala and to some extent West 
Bengal, all the other major rice producing 
Mutates exceeded their procurement targets 
B very significantly with the result that the 
^^erall procurement lust year exceeded the 
^s&pectations by as much as 60 per cent. 

^ So far as kharif grains are concerned, 
|[the orop outlook is considered to be very 
SpriXEnising as the main producing areas 


have had very benign rains. In fact, the 
representatives of Rajasthan and Haryana, 
who attended last week’s deliberatioi^, 
have expressed apprehenrions that the 
prices of these grains in their states might 
register a marked decline in the wake of 
a bumper harvest Mr Jagjivan Ram, of 
course, has assured them that the central 
government would not be found wanting 
in undertaking price support operations 
for coarse grairs in all the producing areas 
.so that the farmers do not siifler a loss. 
The procurement of coarse grains this 
year, thus, may substantially exceed the 
approximately 302,000 tonnes procure¬ 
ment out of the last year’s harvest. The 
procurement of these grains is to be under¬ 
taken as a price support measure. So no 
targets are proposed to be fixed in (his 
regard. 

Most of the states, however, have called 


for the prices of various farm inputs to 
be brought down in the interest of contai¬ 
ning production costs. The prices of 
fertilizers have already been reduced sub¬ 
stantially since July last year. The state 
governments not only want the prices of 
fertilizers to be reduced still further to the 
extent possible but also those of seeds, 
pesticides, pumpsets and tractors. This 
plea is not iinjustified particularly if note 
is taken of the fact that the priew of 
industrial products which the farmers buy 
have not gone down except in a few cases 
and this has had an adverse effect on 
their economy. The irrigation and power 
rates too have been stepped up in the 
recent past in several slates. It is hoped 
that concerted thought would be besto¬ 
wed on this issue. 

Another significant plea of the state 
governments that deserves notice is that 


Prooirement of Kharif Grains 


(‘000 tonnes) 


Rice procurement* 


State 

1975-76 

Target 

1976-77 

Target 

1975.76 

Procure¬ 

ment 

1975-76 

Coarse 

grains 

Procurement 

1975-76 

Total 

Kharif 

Procurement 

Andhra Pradesh 

1000 

1200 

1342 9 

2.1 

1.W.0 

Assam 

130 

200 

240.7 

— 

240.7 

Bihar 

25 

50 

60.1 

-- 

60.1 

Gujarat 

50 

30 

26.8 

- 

26.8 

Haryana 

300 

475 

476.1 

I.l 

477.2 

Jammu & Kashmir 

30 

40 

40 9 

— 

40.9 

Karnataka 

150 

150 

177.1 

15.3 

192.4 

Kerala 

60 

40 

28.9 

-- 

28.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

350 

300 

270.0 

1.1 

271.1 

Maharashtra 

125 

100 

52.2 

248.7 

300.9 

Orissa 

175 

200 

221.7 

— 

221.7 

Punjab 

900 

1200 

1194 I 

19 9 

1214.0 

Rajasthan 

ID 

30 

26.4 

1.2 

27.6 

Tamilnadu 

500 

400 

887,3 

— 

887.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

500 

750 

761.3 

1.7 

763.0 

West Bengal 

300 

300 

295.9 

- 

295.9 

Others 

30 

35 

23.8 

10.4 

34.2 

Total 

4635 

5500 

6126.2 

301.5 

6427.7 


*Ricc including paddy in terms of rice. 
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The Reserve Bank authorities would 
appear to be in two minds about how the 
expanding resources of the scheduled 
commercial banks should be utilised for 
extending non-food credit and for lending 
support to the borrowing programmes of 
the central and state governments and 
public bodies. The apparent indicisivc 
thinking has been responsible for giving 
rise to the impression that the monetary 
authorities are blowing hot and cold when 
formulating the credit policy for 1976-77 
busy season and fixing targets for borrow¬ 
ing by the governments and public bodies. 
Only recently it was announced by the 
Reserve Bank that there would be an 
increase in the cash reserve ratio 
applicable to the scheduled commercial 
banks by one per cent and credit 
expansion in 1976-77 would be broadly 
limited to the level of 1975-76. It 
was also decided after a meeting of the 
Reserve Bank Governor with chief execu¬ 
tives of major banks that the refinance 
facilities against usance bills and under the 
bill market scheme would be on formal 
lines with appropriate changes in base 
periods. It was, however, stated that there 
would be a further stiffening of refinance 
facility against procurement credit. 

Under the latest formula refinance 
facility will be available only in respect of 
the excess over Rs 1000 crores of procure¬ 
ment credit, against Ks 800 crores under 
the existing arrangement. Also, the pro¬ 
portion of refinance would be reduced to 
50 per cent from 66f per cent. Earlier, the 
refinance was available to the extent of 50 
per cent of food credit between Rs 450 


crores and Rs 600 crores. Thereafter full 
refinance was available The Reserve Bank 
has thus compelled member banks to uti¬ 
lise a larger proportion of owned funds 
for procurement purposes The latest 
arrangement becomes effective from Nov¬ 
ember 1, 1976. 

The increase in the cash reserve ratio to 
five per cent from four per cent has been 
observed from September 4, 1976 while 
banks have been told that they should use 
existing facilities sparingly and comply with 
new directives effectively from November 
next. The net effect of the two major 
changes in the credit policy will be to 
absorb nearly Rs 500 crores of the work¬ 
ing funds of the scheduled commercial 
banks, thus preventing them from extend¬ 
ing credit for other purposes. 

The higher cash reserve ratio has 
already resulted in the immobilisa¬ 
tion of resources for about Rs J60 
crores while the revised refinance 
arrangement for food credit will 
require an increase in the utilisation of 
owned funds for food credit to the extent 
of Rs 326 crores on the assumption that 
food credit would not be very much 
changed from the level of September 10, 
1976, at the end of October. The sche¬ 
duled banks, however, have been using 
refinance facilities on a smaller scale and 
the adjustments to new situation will not 
be painful though the cumulative impact 
will be felt acutely if food credit expanded 
in a big way concurrently with non-food 
credit during the busy season. 

It is not clear whether the monetary 


November 1975 roughly represent ingom . 
third of the f esh additions to 
deposits. 

The Reserve Bank has probably beetrl 
thinking of making available tc-y 
lending institutions only the volume oft 
funds that it considers desirable to 
be utilised for expanding non-food credit 
after meeting statutory obligations. In 
view of the fact dial deposits arc likely _ 
to increase by Rs 1501) crores betweciVjj 
September 10, 1976, and end of March' 
1977, the ain iuiit available for non-food ^ 
credit will be only roughly Rs 600 crores 
while the actual requiremeni may be in 
the region of Rs 900 crores, if not Rs 1000 
crores. This will mean that borrowing of ‘ 
member banks from the central banking 
institution may have to be even as high as 
Rs 1400 crores at the peak level. Tl, ,,, 
discietionary accommodation will thercforel^^ 
have to be liberally and flexibly 
tended. 

disturbing effect ^ 

Wliilc tlie pietuie of a squeeze in thgie 
money maiKct emerging during tbse^ 
busiest part of the busy season may ha>iiltf 
a disturbing effect in money market cir- # 
clcs, there is the paradox of large investi-jis 
blc funds seeking outlets into gilt edged^ 
securities which are acutely in shorty 
supply. Here again the Reserve Bank 
been Unable to take a decision with re-^ 
gard to a straight Increase in the liquldnc^.^ 
ratio as suggested in some governmenl|a' 
circles. A decision in this regard is 
immediately necessary as banks, the tif^r 
Insurance Corporation and Provides^ 
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^ Funds nre not having adequate supplies of 
, new loans and bonds and their funds had 
' to be invested in treasury bills. The 
, Reserve Bank has also been approached 
r'for liberal disposal of securities out of its 
holdings. It would have been normally 
expected that the disposition would be to 
allow the state governments to increase 
the net borrowing for 1976-77. 

state loans 

The two tranches of state loans, how¬ 
ever, have not resulted in any significani 
increase in net borrowing, as the total is 
only Rs 176.04 crores. The amount 
borrowed in 1975-76 was much higher at 
Rs 273.22 crores though it might be said 
that the net amount available to state 
, government was in the region of Rs 173 
crores if the repayment to centre of rou¬ 
ghly Rs 100 crores against the earlier 
integrated borrowing is taken into ac¬ 
count. 

There were no maturing loans lost 
year as the centre had earlier borrowed 
on behalf of the states. This method of 
adjustment might have influenced the 
monetary authorities to fix the targets for 
• different loans for 1976-77 though the 
states were requiring larger funds. It can 
also be argued that the net effect on the 
money market involved less strain as 
the whole amount raised last year was 
in the form of cash subscription and 
there was outgo from the money market 
to the full extent of subscriptions. In spite 
of the fact that the Reserve Bank had 
been asking the scheduled commercial 
banks to reduce their applications to the 
state loans in view of the larger funds at 
the disposal of Life Insurance Corporation 
and Provident Fund, there has been an 
unprecedented response for the two tran¬ 
ches of state loans. 

In the first phase, subscriptions for 13 
state loans were as much as Rs 214.49 
crores against the notified amount of 
Rs 171.50 crores. Even after accepting 
subscriptions up to 10 per cent in excess 
of the notified amount, there has to be 
partial allotment in respect of four loans. 
Vyln the second phase the subscriptions 
were as much as Rs 221.64 crores against 
the notified amount of Rs 82,75 crores 
and partial allotment has been made in 
respect of all applications above Rs 10,000 


for all loans. It is slgaiflcant to note that 
cash subscriptions alone were received in 
the second phase and there has been 
heavy over-subscription even with many 
banks reducing their subscriptions. 

These trends clearly show that there is 
an unsatisfied demand for gilt-edged 
securities and the Reserve Bank will have 
to chalk out its strategy which will enable 
banks, financial corporations and pro¬ 
vident funds to invest the earmarked 
funds in government securities and bonds. 
It is not perhaps correct to form any idea 
of the “surplus” funds yet to be invested 
in gilt-edged securities statutorily. But 
having regard to the refunds after partial 
allotments of state loans, the balance of 
investible funds is anything up to Rs 175 
crores. 

Taking into account the need to invest 
another Rs 500 crores in government and 
approved securities out of fresh additions 
to deposits up to March next year and the 
accruals to the resources of LIC and 
Provident Fund there will have to be an 
increase in the supply of securities and 


U, 

bonds by nearly Rs 800 crores b a Httlil 
over six months. The central government’,^ , 
second phase of borrowing may absortf ^ 
only Rs 300 crores while the state eleoi 
tricity boards and other public bodie{; 
may raise another Rs 150 crores. 




Doetlf*' 




this mean that there will have to be an-, 
increase in the target for borrowi^ 
central government and even rc-issueiL 
of state loans to cover the gap? Or, wilf 
the Reserve Bank try to carry out funding 
of ad hoc securities fora part of the gap . 
and effect large scale open market sales? 


The developments in the gilt-edged marke^ t 
in the next few months are thereforejb 
bound to be exciting and it remains to b^ 
seen how the new opportunity to rais^i® 
additional resources through open marketb 
loans will be utilised and the resources sosb 
raised will be used for purely productive;®* 
purposes. This kind of situation in thei'll 
gilt-edged market has not been witnessed^ 
since the unusual experience of World,, 9 
War If, when there was a progressive in-!®' 
crease in borrowing with successsivei'** 
lowering of interest rates. 

)n 





n 

tSaitetrt 

Hconomht 30 

If ear5 -fi^o 

- 


OCT. 4, 1946 

iu 


V 


bcsl to conserve its supplies Tor urgent home | 
needs before it thinks of exporting and the i 
purpose is achieved by quantitative controls of- 
trade and exchange control. In our own country,; 
we are not at present interested in exporting' 
gicatcr quantities of many commodities; on the i 
contrary, in respect of raw cotton, cotton manu> | 
focturcs, oilseed.s, etc, decisions have been token 
to restrict export to severely limited quontities ; 
fur ihe sake of domestic consumption. This new ^ 
policy has been found necessary even in the case ■ 
of commodities which were our principal export I 
staples before the war. and the resumption of j 
which might reasonably have been hoped for. | 

V 

Our interest in exports can now only be to the i 
extent of retaining essential contacts so that when ' 
the present sellers’ market disappears and more 
or less free supplies are available, our exports 
might revive. ! 


The really governing consideration is, whether, 
having regard to present and immediate home 
conditions and needs any change is called for. 
The answer, clearly, is in the negative The 
objective of economic policy now and in the 
coming two years is to control inflation and 
prices and start the production drive. And it is 
from this point of view alone that the question 
of the initial exchange rate should be looked at. 
Neither increases nor reduction in the present 
rate IS likely to help us either in the control of 
inflation of the import of the much needed capital 
goods and consumer goods. It is usually stated 
that devaluation discourages imports, and stimu¬ 
lates exports and an up-valuation does the 
opposite. In the current situation of global 
scarcity and sellers' markets, likely to last for 
another two years or three, these consequences 
habitually associated with exchange alterations 
will not come about. Every country is trying its 
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Jute industry—implications 

of modernisation 


rHE APPOINTMENT of u committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr M. Narasimhan, 
idditional secretary of the union ministry 
of Finance, to assess the jute industry’s 
requirements of money for modernisation 
s another evidence of New Delhi’s anxiety 
io improve its present condition and 
future prospects. But the industry can 
benefit from this move only if the govern- 
nent acts with speed and seriousness in 
;ackling its problems. It is particularly 
mportant that the union ministries of 
commerce and Finance should function in 
dose cooperation and understanding in 
^his matter. The Bose-Mullick Committee 
s reported to have recommended the 
tbolition of the excise duty on jute manu- 
’actures with a view to stimulating their 
domestic demand. But the union Finance 
ministry has clarified that there is no 
aroposai to remove the excise duty. 

coordinated approach 

It will be recalled that when some time 
ago the Commerce ministry urged the aboli¬ 
tion of the export duty on jute goods, the 
Finance ministry resisted the move as long 
as possible. By the time the Finance 
ministry agreed to remove all export 
duties, the competitiveness of the jute 
industry had suffered seriously to the 
advantage of synthetics and Bangladesh. 
Do differences now persist between the 
ministries of Commerce and Finance in 
regard to the continuation of the excise 
duty on jute goods? Unless the govern¬ 
ment lakes prompt action on the Nara- 
sirahan Committee’s recommendations and 
also adopts other appropriate measures 
to improve the jute industry’s viability, it 
will continue to be chronically sick. The 
production of jute goods declined to 
86,000 tonnes m July 1976 from 114,000 
tonnes in July I97.S. The sales contrac- 
I ted by the industry in July this year were 
'26,0(W t:nnes against 50,000 tonnes in the 
same month of 1975. Prof Chatto- 
padhyaya, the union Commerce minister, 
told the meeting of the National Industrial 
Committee on Jute at New Delhi on 


September 15, this year that the jute mill 
workers were “the worst sufferers” in the 
present situation. The government there¬ 
fore cannot afford to go-slow in finding 
realistic solutions to the problems of the 
jute industry on an urgent basis. 

industry’s plea 

The jute industry has been often blamed 
for neglecting modernisation. It is true 
that the industry has not done as much as 
it should have, for modernising its machi¬ 
nery. Even so, it is worth noting that, 
despite unprofitable working for prolonged 
periods, the industry has spent about 
Rs. 135 crores as capital expenditure on 
modernisation and renovation since 1958. 
Already, machinery has been modernised 
in respect of second drawing, finisher 
drawing, and spinning frames. But cer¬ 
tain departments like carding, first drawing, 
beaming and sack sewing need further 
modernisation. At regards the weaving 
shed, the type of machinery used there 
does not appear to have changed at all 
since the mills were set up. By equipping 
the weaving shed with up-to-date automa¬ 
tic looms, it will be possible to reduce 
costs and improve productivity. The 
industry has suggested that the financial 
institutions should provide adequate Binds 
for modernisation but without imposing 
rigid conditions. It has been urged that 
banks should be liberal in providing 
guarantees to obtain IDBI redisounting 
facilities, that the debt-equity ratio should 
be applied in a flexible manner, that the 
interest rate should be around 10 per cent 
and that, in the ca.se of term loans, there 
should be a holiday on repayment of 
principal and interest for the first five 
years. The industry has also suggested 
that a portion of the revenue derived from 
the excise duty on jute goods may be set 
apart for giving subsidy to the mills to 
undertake their scheme of modernisation. 
The Nara^sirahan Committee should 
quickly and sympathetically examine these 
and other suggestions and submit its 
recommendations and the ministry of 


Finance should alio take prompt actios os 
them. Much valuable time has been spent 
already in conducting studies and surveys 
on the problems of the jute industoy and 
the government should now see to it that'^ 
appropriate action is taken to enable the 
mills to carry out effectively the moderni¬ 
sation programmes. 

The Narasimhan Committee is expected 
to deal only with the problem of finance. 
But what about the repercussions of 
modernisation on labour? Will the indus¬ 
try get the active cooperation of the 
government and the workers in regard to 
rationalisation of the labour force, which 
will become necessary in the event of 
modernisation? The implications of 
rationalisation have to be examined care¬ 
fully and the industry should be assured 
of all support in this matter so that it will 
have the incentive to go ahead with its 
modernisation programme. Prof Chatto- 
padhyaya recently said that the jute 
growers would not suffer much from the 
present crisis because they could grow 
other crops if the jute prices were not 
rcmunerailivc. The owners of jute mills 
would not also be affected seriously since 
they could switch over to other kinds of 
business. But the minister warned that 
the workers had no such alternative and 
that the industry should be made viable 
in order to safeguard their interests. It is 
all the more important therefore that the 
workers should be correctly informed and 
educated about the implications of imple¬ 
menting the jute industry’s modernisation 
schemes and they should be persuaded to 
give their wholehearted cooperation to this 
move. 

realistic policies 

Modernisation can strengthen the 
jute industry and improve its prosjtects 
only if, at the same time, official policies 
become more realistic especially in regard 
to the prices paid by the DOSD for its 
purchases, the subsidy offered for promo¬ 
ting exports, the money made avaiSable 
for undertaking extensive lescarch, and 
the financial assistance given for market¬ 
ing activities in foreign countries. The 
government should adopt an imaginative 
and integrated approach to the problems 
of the jute industry so that it can quickly 
regain its health and play its part in the 
country’s economy and foreign trade. 
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taken. The aim w4$ that production ol^ 
watches by the HMT should utimately;. 
be raised to 10 million numbers by 1980.1 
Under this scheme, most of the compo*! 
nents would be made by the Bangalore; 
unit of the HMT and various state^wise^ 
units would be set up for assembling!^ 
watches. Tt was also proposed to setuplj 
two institutes of horology and four? 
regional testing centres and introduce) 

Mr PaKs European visit • Industrialising Rajasthan horology as a subject for study in soihe ^ 

^ ® * of the institutes of technology. • 


CAPITAL'S 

CCmBIDORS 


R. C. Ummat 


The union minister for Industry, Mr T.A. 
Pai. who visited Czechoslovakia, Yugosla¬ 
via, Switzerland and Prance recently, 
revealed at a press conference here last 
week that Czechoslovakia had agreed to 
upgrade its technological collaboration 
with our country keeping in view the 
^^considerable manpower available here 
and the rapid strides that have been taken 
by us in creating potential for production 
of quality goods. Czechoslovakia has 
also agreed to purchase from here a 
complete coke oven battery, three heavy 
duty cranes—one of 400 tonnes capacity 
and the other two of 250 tonnes capacity 
each—and various other products, includ¬ 
ing structurals, aggregating to a value of 
^ about Rs 100 crores. The sale of coke 
^ oven battery alone would bring in Rs 60 
crores. In turn, we would try to import 
from Czechoslovakia sophisticated machi¬ 
nery and various raw materials with a 
view to balancing the two-way trade. A 
team from Czechoslovakia is expected 
here next month to have further discus- 

' sionson the matter. 

■J:; 

increased cooperation 

Referring to his visit to Yugoslavia, 
Mr Pai observed that in pursuance of the 
decision taken at the recent Colombo 
meet of the non-aligned countries, it was 
^envisaged that the objective of greater 
operation among the developing coun- 
ries should be given a concrete shape. 
It was felt that India and Yugoslavia 
could cooperate, in association with 
Egypt, for meeting the requirements of 
developing countries. A pertinent case 
discussed in this connection was creation 
^f wagon fabrication facilities in Egypt 
fusing the spare capacities in India and 
Yugoslavia to cater for the requirements 
of the developing world. Yugoslavia, 
Mr Pai said, had also shown interest in 


setting up a joint venture in India for the 
construction of ships. 

Following the supply of a coke oven 
battery to Yugoslavia by Engineering 
Products India, the naphtha gas organisa¬ 
tion of Yugoslavia, Mr Pai added, was 
exploring the possibilities of BPI colla¬ 
boration with it for setting up a lube oil 
project. Detailed discussions in this 
regard are expected to take place shortly 
when a team from the Yugoslav naphtha 
gas organisation visits this country. 

special committees 

Another decision that had been taken for 
increasing the collaboration between India 
and Yugoslavia, Mr Pai said, was that 
the executives of public sector enterprises 
in the two countries should form com¬ 
mittees in respect of heavy engineering, 
electrical goods manufacture, production 
of machine tools and electronic equipment, 
etc., to study how the two countries could 
collaborate with each other for setting up 
projects in third countries. It was gene¬ 
rally felt that the possibilities of long-term 
collabotation between India and Yugosla¬ 
via has not been fully identified as yet. 
The above meeting of the executives of 
the public sector enterprises in Yugoslavia 
and India was envisaged to be a concrete 
step in this direction. 

Talking about Swiss collaboration, 
Mr Pai revealed that the project report 
for raising the production of HMT 
watches from the present ievel of one 
million numbers to three million numbers 
per annum had been received. Japan, 
which was already collaborating with the 
HMT in the manufacture of watches, had 
also shown interest in this expansion 
programme. The Swiss project report 
as well os the Japanese offer would be 
studied in depth before a final decision on 
the envisaged expansion programme was 


The Indo-Soviet collaboration in setting * 
up projects in third countries, Mr Eai j 
said, was making steady headway. Already i, 
equipment to the extent of 15,000 tonnes ? 
had been ordered by the Soviet Union !' 
from the Heavy Engineering Corporation I. 
for meeting the requirements of a steel * 
mill being set up by it in a third country. ; 
Another similar order was expected to be * 
finalised soon. ^ 


Talking about exports of public sector 
units under the charge of ministry of ; 
Industry, Mr Pai stated that New 2^land ■ 
had placed orders on the BHEL, for | 
two more generators of 60 MW capacity 
each. Libya, which had awarded a Rs 102 
crores contract to the BHEL for setting 
up a power station there, was also consi¬ 
dering another tender from the BHEL 
for a Rs 250-crores worth contract for 
setting up another power station. 
Kamanis, a private sector concern, also 
had been able to secure from Libya a 
Rs 27 crores contract for the supply of 
transmission towers. 

The Hindustan Photo Films Corpora¬ 
tion, Mr Pai said, too had secured orders 
for the supply of X-ray films and sodium 
nitrate to Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
worth about Rs 4 crores and for the sale 
of photographic gelatine to East Germany 
to the tune of about Rs 2 crores. 

Another important development that 
had taken place recently, Mr Pai said, 
was the acceptance of the oflFer of a US 
firm for the creation of facilities here for 
the production of components of oil rigs 
and equipment for export to West Asia. 
This unit wouIJ be 100 per cent export 
oriented. 

» * 

The Rajasthan government has planned 
strenuous efforts to industrialise the state. 

It has drawn up and is executing an 
ambitious programme to encourage parti- 
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cularly small and medium-scale industries. 
As many as 54 gwwth centres arc being 
set up in the various parts of the state 
where all infrastructure is to be provided 
^ for putting up small-scale units The facili- 
' tics to be made available to prospective 
entrepreneurs include constructed sheds, 
water and electricity connections, banking, 
postal and telegraphic facilities, etc. 

1 The main difficulties which have stood 
= in the way of the industrialisation of 
Rajasthan, namely, marketing of products 
and inadequate availability of skilled 
It labour, are being particularly attended to. 
tt Marketing assistance is proposed to be 
rendered to the new units in various 
“ ways. Two cells have been created recent 
t ly in the Rajasthan State Industrial and 
Mineral Development Corporation Limi- 
ted (RIMDC) for collecting data of market 
P opportunities, not only within the state 
but also elsewhere in the country and 
abroad. The public sector enterprises 
® located in the state are being prevailed 

• upon to assist the establishment of ancil- 
0 lary units Laboratories are proposed to 

be set up for testing not only raw 
''^materials but also finished products so 
't that quality certificates can be awarded 
°to facilitate marketing. No fee is to be 
charged in the initial stages for the testing 
facilities, but with the passage of time, as 
^ the units availing of these facilities become 
!< viable, some nominal fee may be levied, 

5 Brand names are also envisaged to be 
f given to the tested products. 

j training of entrepreneurs 

^ Young entrepreneurs are being motiva- 
“ ted to become self-employed by starting 
^ industries at these growth centres. 

Arrangements are made not only for their 
‘ general initial training but also inplanl 
training at various places in the country. 
‘Further, they arc to be assisted in the 

* drawing up of their project reports, 

'■ arranging of finances and completion of 
I other formalities. 

^ In the bigger industrial areas, apart 
^ from the basic infrastructure facilities 
’ mentioned above, such other facilities as a 
’ tool room, a standardisation room, a 
‘ design and production cell, quality con- 
‘trol and testing laboratories, nursery 
■ sheds, etc. arc provided where young 
^entrepreneurs can develop their products. 

’ No fees are charged for the development 


of products. After a production line is 
developed, the entrepreneur concerned is 
allotted a shed for untfertaking commercial 
production. With a view to fostering the 
development of a hosiery nucleus In 
Bhilwara, a processing centre is being 
established, costing Rs 20 to 25 lakhs, 
which will obviate taking of products to 
distant places in Punjab for processing. 

financing schemes 

A scheme has also been introduced with 
effect from April 1 this year, to be opera¬ 
tive till the end of March, 1981, or for 
such other periods as may be decided by 
the government from time to time, for the 
grant of interest free loans to (a) a new 
unit, (b) an existing unit which has carried 
out substantial expansion during the 
period April 1,1976, and March 31,1981, 
and (b) an industrial unit for which 
industrial licence or no objection certifi¬ 
cate or SSI registration has been obtained 
prior to April I this year but which 
started actual civil work for setting up 
the plant after April I. Under this 
scheme, the sanctioning authority m any 
assessment year may grant to an eligible 
industrial unit an interest free loan not 
exceeding the amount of the central sates 
tax and the Rajasthan sales tax paid by 
it during the previous year on the sale of 
its finished products. The concession will 
be available for a period of five years. 
In the case of an existing unit undertaking 
substantial expansion, the amount of 
interest free loan shall be equal to the 
difference between the sales tax paid by 
the unit m the year preceding the year 
in which the expansion takes place and 
the sales tax paid in the year in respect 
of which the interest free loan is claimed. 
The amount of interest tree loan sanc¬ 
tioned shall not exceed 8 per cent of the 
value of the fixed assets of the unit in any 
particular year subject to a maximum of 
Rs 50 lakhs. Actual disbursement of 
loans will start from the year 1977-78. 

With a view to interesting the landed 
aristocracy of Rajasthan in the setting up 
of industrial projects, dialogues are pro¬ 
posed to be initiated in the near future. 
Disclosing the above, the chairman of 
the Rajasthan State Industrial and Mineral 
Development , Corporation, Mr Rama 
Kant told this correspondent a few days 
ago that his organisation was engaged in 


settoig up five medium-sized projects in 
collaboration with varbus parties. These 
included; (i) a synthetics i^inning plant 
of 12,500 spindles at Banswara: (b) 
a calcium carbide unit—location yet to 
be decided: (o) an electric lamps making 
plant at Alwar, (d) an elemental phos¬ 
phorous unit at Udaipur, and (e) a mmi 
low alloy steel plant at Jaipur. The 
synthetics spinning plant, expected to cost 
Rs 3.65 crores, is likely to be commis¬ 
sioned by December next year. A tech¬ 
nocrat has been associated with it. 

The calcium carbide unit is to be 
set up in association with Raunaq en¬ 
terprises. It is expected to cost Rs 8 
crores and may take about 18 months to 
go into production. The electric lamps 
manufacturing unit is likely to cost Rs 1.2 
crores. It may go into production in the 
next six months. The elemental phos¬ 
phorous plant with which Shaw Wallace 
is associated may take about 18 months 
to be set up at a cost of Rs 2.5-3 
crores. The low .xlloy steel manufac¬ 
turing unit is expected to cost Rs 2 
crores In the case of the technocrat 
associated with the synthetics spinning 
plant, the requirement of his investment 
has been reduced to half of the general 
pattern in joint enterprises The colla¬ 
borators in the other units will be making 
investments in the concerned projects in 
line with the guidelines for the eslablish- 
ment of joint sector projects 

woollen yarn mills 

A series of woollen yarn mills for carpet 
munufacture and a worsted yarn mill have 
also been planned. The RIMDC plans 
to go in a big way in the woollen industry. 

The TV model to be produced in the 
state has been approved by the Electronics 
Corporation of India and it will be mar¬ 
keted through Its distribution network. It 
is planned to produce 1,200 sets this year. 
The state is also going ahead with a milk 
canning project. A special plan for Delhi 
entrepreneurs too has been drawn up. 
Nearly 4f0 bighas of land have been 
acquired for locating 100/150 industrial 
units at Bhiwadi, about 75 km from Delhi 
on the Delhi-Jaipur highway. More than 
100 enquiries have already been received -J 
from entrepreneurs for setting up indus¬ 
tries in this industrial area. Nine parties 
have even been allotted plots. 
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Or S. M. Shah 


Indian agriculture in 2001 

, Th« author who is oconomie planner in Town and Country Planning 
Organisation, New Delhi, has summarised the findings of the National 
Coimnission on Agriculturo whoso voluininous roport was rocontly 
released. He has brought out the salient features of the commission's 
report, especially in relation to the policies recommended for the 
attainment of targets set for 2001 A.D. In this effort, he was assisted 
by Raj Rani Jhamb. 


It was ia 1959 that the Ford Foundation 
Team in its report, “India’s Food Crisis 
and Steps to Meet It” indicated the possi¬ 
bilities of ‘rapid expansion of food out¬ 
put’ in this country. The full food pro¬ 
duction potential is now being gradually 
realised. Undoubtedly, a breakthrough 
(in Indian agriculture appears to have been 
achieved. 

The current year’s estimated foodgrains 
production at 118-120 million tonnes and 
the bulging buffer stocks of more than 15 
million tonnes arc no doubt an indication 
of the strength and vitality of our agri¬ 
culture. 

Foodgrains production is, however, only 
one element in the totality of agricultural 
production. In this respect, the poten¬ 
tiality of our agriculture needs to be 
realised on ail fronts—food, foicstry, 
fisheries, etc. 

the national commission 

The National Commission on Agriculture 
which was appointed by the government 
of India in 1970 “to examine comprehen¬ 
sively the current progress of agriculture 
in India and to make recommendations 
for its improvement and modernisation 
with a view to promoting the welfare and 
prosperity of the people,” has submitted 
its report. The commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions cover many important aspects and 
(have been presented in the time perspec¬ 
tive of 1985 and also in the perspective of 
2001 AD. The keynote of the main 
report is modernisation of agriculture 
through application of science and techno¬ 
logy keeping “Growth with Social Justice” 
as the guiding principle. It gives directions 
<fjo die march of our agriculture towards 
2001 AD. 

The commission in its report has 
envisaged a dynamic role for the agricul¬ 
tural sector in the future. In making its 


recommendations, it has focussed attention 
on the agricultural sector’s potential to 
become the leading sector in the country’s 
economic development. This means that 
the agricultural sector has to grow at a 
rate much faster than before. 

The commission has recommended that 
the main thrust of the agricultural policy 
should be to ensure demand supply balance 
in various agricultural commodities as well 
as to achieve distributive justice over a 
period of time. Resources should be .so 
allocated as to secure both eflSciency in 
production and generate maximum 
employment opportunities in the country. 
In the choice of technology, the labour 
surplus situation prevailing in the country 


POINT 

OF 

VIEW 

should be kept in view. Industrialisation 
strategies should be such as to offer 
increased labour absorption capacities. 

For building a forward-looking, dynamic 
and diversified agricultural economy, the 
commission has recommended an integrat¬ 
ed development of crop production, live¬ 
stock and poultry, fisheries and forestry. 
It has called for a simultaneous improve¬ 
ment in all these fields. 

Dealing with inputs, the commission 
has said that for realising the full potential 
of modern technology, a package approach 
should be adopted in providing the various 
services and supplies to agriculture. 
Regarding infrastructure development, an 
‘area approach’ has been suggested as the 
most effective and economical. Farm 
power needs should be met first by the use 
of manpower and draught animal power. 


Mechanisation should be oh a highly^ 
selective basis so as not to displace labour^ 
Land reforms and the reorientation of th^ 
service structure are the two basic institU'f 
tional changes that have been recommend-lll^ 
ed for enabling the weaker sections 
participate in the accelerated production; * 
effort and in the adoption of the new* 
technology. f' 

The commission has recommended the^ 
imposition of ceilings on operational hold-, 
ings in addition to the existing ceilings onf" 
ownership holdings. Data on distribution?* 
of operational holdings are now available^' 
statewise in the All-India Agricultural,^ 
Census, 1970-71. 

e 


th« overall strategy 


The overall strategy recommended by 
the commission for enhancing agricultural 
production includes; 

i) Land and land-use policy; 

ii) Continuous improvement in yields; 

in) Increased availability and efficient 

use of scientific inputs; 

iv) Improving the marketing and the 
pricing structure; 

v) Adequate support for research, 
education and extension; and 

vi) Simultaneous attention to the needs 
and potential of growth in areas with 
different levels of development. 


h 


ti 


Estimates of per capita demand have | 
been worked out on two assumptions of ' 
income growth viz “high”, assuming an *. 
annual growth rate of five per cent and i 
“low”, assuming the continuation of tiie 
past trends. Projections of demand have ; 
been made for a population growing to a \ 
level of 935 million in 2000 AD which . 
takes into account the expected perfor- 1 
mance of the family planning programmes, i 

Supply possibilities of foodgrains and i 
oiher crops liave been assessed on the | 
assumption that it would be possible to | 
step up fertiliser consumption of nine ' 
million tonnes in 1985 and 14 million 
tonnes in 2000 AD. The outlook for some 
principal crops is expected to be comfort¬ 
able even by 1985. Surpluses are expected 
in respect of such commodities as sugar. 
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igur, jute, mesU and tobacco. Hie com- 
^mission has observed that the genetic 
lliotential of the existing varieties of various 
j crops is three to four times the present 
^ average yields. The yield levels by 2000 
, AD ate expeaed to be two to three times 
J the existing levels. 

I By 2000 AD supply would more or less 
^ match demand in the case of milk, meat 
and eggs. There will be substantial export 
margin in the case of fish and industrial 
I wood. 

I suBO**ted maasuraa 

^ Diversification of exports both in terms 
. of commodities and markets, assessment 
j of the prospective demand in individual 
I foreign markets in terms of quantity and 
quality specifications, improvements in 
market research, financing facilities, pack¬ 
ing and packaging and publicity are the 
measures suggested by the commission to 
step up exports of agricultund and agro- 
based products. 

The commission has discussed various 
aspects of crop production and the deve¬ 
lopment of as many as seventy individual 
crops. The targeted yields and production 
levels of different crops for 2000 AD are 
based on the assumption that the cultiva¬ 
tion of various crops would, by that time, 
be confined to the most appropriate zones 
and will have the required backing of such 
inputs as irrigation, quality seeds, ferti¬ 
lisers, plant protection chemicals etc. and 
usage of appropriate implements and tools. 
The area under commercial crops is likely 
to increue by varying extents. 

The net area sown and gross cropped 
area are likely to increase from the present 
level to 145 and 181 million hectares in 
1985 and further to 150 and 200 million 
hectares in 2000 AD respectively. The total 
area under foodgrains is projected to 
increase from the present level of 127 
miHion hectares in 1985 and then decline 
to the base level of 123 million hectares in 
2000 AD. 

The area under commercial crops is 
likely to increase by varying extents. In 
2000 AD the likely area under these crops 
would be 25.5 million hectares in the case 
of oilseeds, 5.0 million hectares under 
sugarcane and 11.5 million hectares in the 
case of cotton. 

Ilie commission has laid emphasis on 


improving milk characteristios of cattle 
through crots-breeding with egotic dairy 
bulls and by seleotive btuediiig and gradU 
ing up in case of buffaloes. Hie commis¬ 
sion has brought out the potentUtlity of 
developing the buffalo also as a meat 
animal. 

The comminion has suggested a revision 
of the National Forest Policy and the 
adoption of a revised policy by the state 
legislatures for ensuring the planning of 
forest programmes on firm lines. To enable 
its intensive management, the forest 
departments should be provided with funds 
not only for the extraction of forest pro¬ 
duce but also for regenerating the fdled 
areas. The commission has emphasised 
the strengthening of social forestry, farm 
forestry and extension forestry. 

It has suggested that land formation, 
construction of water courses, field chan¬ 
nels, field drains and farm roads should all 
be taken up together by the land develop¬ 
ment corporations. Kuch land development 
corporations and command area authorities 
are being set up in several states. 

perspwctiv* MMSsmont 

Making a. quantitative assessment of 
water the commission has envisaged that 
on full development by 2045 AD, i.e. 50 
years hence, about 100 million hectares 
would be irrigated in an expected cropped 
area of 210 million hectares. Thus nearly 
half the cropped area would ultimately 
remain rainfed as against about three- 
fourths at present. The commission has 
suggested that land formation, construction 
of water courses, field channels, field drains 
and farm roads should all be taken up 
together by land development corpora¬ 
tions and carried out along with consoli¬ 
dation of land-holdings. 

An irrigation project should not be 
considered completed unless its command 
area is also developed. The commission 
has urged that all efforts should be made to 
build up an organisation capable of deve¬ 
loping command areas at the pace of one 
million hectares per annum by 1980 and 
1.4 million hectares per annum by 1985. 
It has highlighted the role of electricity in 
the development of rund economy, parti¬ 
cularly in crc|> production. It has also 
recommended that an area where power 
shortage may occur, the requimneats of 


the agricultural sector should be met qn .a 
priority bashi. 

The Reserve Bank and the government 
of India should initiate immediately pro¬ 
grammes relating to manpower planning^ 
so as to meet the needs of expanding Com¬ 
mercial agriculture and the various insti¬ 
tutional agencies in agriculture. Both 
marketing and processing functions have 
to be brought increasingly within the field , 
of cooperatives. 


adminintratlv* raqulramwnts 

The commission has reviewed the 
administrative requirements for supporting 
a rapid development of vientific agricul¬ 
ture and has suggested several changes in 
the administrative set-up in the field of 
agriculture, both at the centre and in the 4 
states. 

The commission has recommended a 
direct and single line of control from the 
field to the state level. It has emphasised 
that the crucial operational level in the 
case of agriculture is the district. 

The commission has recommended that 
there should be separate .secretariat 
departments at least for crop husbandry, 
animal husbandry, fisheries and for^try in. 
all the major states. At the centre, there 
should be nine departments in the union 
ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation to 
look after the various programmes. 

The commission has suggested that 
technical officers should be delegated full 
responsibility for the administration of the 
programme. Top management posts in 4 
the secretariat including those of secreta¬ 
ries and joint secretaries should be held 
by technical officers. 

The commission has also recommended 
the formation of an all-India agricultural 
service to provide suitable career incentives 
to those engaged in the field of agricul- / 
tural development. It has suggested thatj 
the central technical posts should be filled 
generally by deputation from the states. 

The commission has suggested the sepa¬ 
ration of the land reform administration 
from (he land revenue administnition and 
has recommended the creation of spec^l 
land reform agencies. Special itineraq^ 
courts have been suggested to expedite the™ 
implementation of the ceiling legislation. 

Consolidation operation should be given 
high priority in irrigated areas and in the 
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coaunand areas of irrigation projects. 
They should be time-bound, not stalled 
by civil litigations and made compulsory 
in anas fit for consolidation. The com¬ 
mission has recommended that land 
nfmms should precede consolidation to 
protect the interests of the tenants and 
share croppers. 

According to the commission's projec¬ 
tions, the rural labour force will increase 
by about 111 millions in 30 years from 130 
millions (excluding children) in 1971 to 
250 millions in 2001 AD. For p oviding 
gainful employment to the rural labour 


force the commission has suggested a two¬ 
pronged strategy consisting of (a) maxi¬ 
misation of employment potential in the 
various agricultural programmes, and (b) 
full exploitation of the employment poten 
tial in non-agriculturai rural activities. 
The entire rural development plan should 
be employment-oriented and detailed 
employment planning done at the micro¬ 
level. 

The commission has estimated the gene¬ 
ration of 52 million man-years of 
additional employment through agricul¬ 
tural programmes by 2000 AD, an increase 


of about 60 per cent over the level in 1970. i 
The commission has indicated that at I 
least 30 per cent of the rural labour force f 
should bo provided employment in the! 
non-agricultural rural sector compared f 
with 15.5 per cent at present. This would ^ 
amount to creating 53.5 million man-years ? 
of additional employment opportunities. || 
The commission has laid great emphasis ^ 
on the maintenance of ecological balance r 
and has cautioned against indiscrimuate | 
interference with the natural eco-system in 
the anxiety to accelerate production and ^ 
development. 


Flood control needs a concerted drive L. G. Bapat 




I. 


The floods this year have caused extensive damage in our country 
and the government has taken the right step in appointing a National 
Commission to study this problem. Reviewing the work done in this 
regard sinca Independence, the author has come to the conclusion 
that tha government has so far depended by and large on mechanical 
measures such as embankments, reservoirs, diversion channels, etc. 
which, in his view, have strictly limited utility. He has advocated the 
extension of the area under forests and has asked the government 
to have a saeond look at the currant race for urbanisation and 
deforastation. 


In July this year, tlie union government 
constituted a National Flood Commission 
with Mr Jaisukhlal Hathi as chairman. 
The commission is expected to make a 
comprehensive study of the problems and 
programmes of flood control and evolve a 
national plan for implementation during 
the next two to three decades. The com- 
■^mission is expected to submit its report 
within two years. This shows the gravity 
which the problem of flood control has 
assumed now. 

According to the official estimates, the 
annual average loss on account of floods 
kwas Rs 1,260 million during 1953-72. This 
woes not include government loss on 
Recount of remission of land revenue, 
water cess, etc. Loss of cattle and human 
lives and that due to the breakdowns in 
transport and industry is also not 
included in this estimate. Annually, floods 
take a toll of 730 human lives and 43,000 
L cattle. We also lose about one million 
yonnes of foodgrains. All this costs us 
about Rs 4,500 million every year, accord¬ 
ing to unoflidal estimates. 

Worse still, the intensity of floods is 


rising every year. In 1950, the official 
estimate of flood loss was Just Rs 210 
million. In 1971, it was Rs 6,310 million. 
Though this is the highest ever in any 
single year, the average annual loss during 
the last four years was around Rs 2 
billion. 

According to the Indian Irrigation 
Commission, 1901-03, the total annual 
surface flow of Indian rivers was 51 billion 
cubic feet or 1,170 million acre-feet. An 
acre-foot is equal to that quantity of water 
which would cover an acre with water one 
foot deep. This estimate referred to India 
as it then existed, but excluded Assam, 
East Bengal and Burma. The irrigation 
commission 1972, placed this flow at 
1,356 million acre-feet. Out of it, only 450 
million acre-feet or about on& third flow 
can be used for irrigation. The rest must 
flow to the sea in a systematic manner. 
Then alone, the problem of floods would 
be Anally solved. 

In 1951, when the first five-year Plan 
was launched, a separate flood control 
programme was considered redundant. 
Multi-purpose river projects were deemed 


adequate to tackle this problem. Only 
after the shocking floods of 1954, the 
need for an independent and coordinated 
programme was realised. In those floods, 
900 people died and 78,000 cattle were 
lost. Crops valued at Rs 780 million were 
destroyed and two million houses damaged. 
The central government then appointed a 
high-level committee on floods with Mr 
A.C. Mitra as chairman “in order to have 
an adequate assessment of the flood 
problem m the country and also an autho¬ 
ritative advice on the measures that should 
be taken to tackle it." At the same time, 
a national flood control policy was formu¬ 
lated in 1954. The flood control work was 
divided into three phases: the immediate, 
the short-term, and the long-term. 

During the immediate phase, intentive 
investigation was to be carried out and 
data collected. Comprehensive plans and 
designs were to be drawn up and estimatM 
for the short-term measures of flood 
control prepared. This phase was com¬ 
pleted in 1956. Flood control work such 
as embankments and improvements of 
channels were to be undertaken during the 
second phase. The third phase was to be 
devoted to the long-term measures sudi as 
construction of storage reservoirs on the 
tributaries of certain rivers and additional 
embankments wherever necessary. 

A central board for flood control 
(CFCB) was also constituted in 1954 for 
preparing a co-ordinated flood control 
programme and evaluating states’ promts 
for the purpose. Since then four river 
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J commissions for the Ganges, the Brahnia- 
i putra, the rivers in the north and the rivers 
in central India have also been created to 
assist the CFCB in technical matters such 
as drawing up of integrated plans for the 
river basins. 

1 Till the end of March 1974, 7,375 km of 
! flood embankments and 11,134 km of 
drainage channels have been con-structed. 
The levels of over 46,000 villages have been 
raised and about 200 towns brought under 
1 the flood protection schemes. In India, 
j about 20 million hectares of land is 
1 suspectible to flood damage. However, 

I reasonable protection can be given to only 
! 16 million hectares. Till the end of the 
fourth five-year Plan period nearly 7.1 
million hectares were actually protected. 
Thus during the last 19 years since 1954, 
less than half the work has been done. At 
this rate, we would require another 25 
years or so, to complete the entire work. 
Obviously the progress is too slow. The 
fifth Plan aims to provide reasonable pro¬ 
tection to about additional 1.8 million 
hectares. 

indefensibl« rationale 

In this context, it is difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the rationale of inadequate financial 
provisions made in the Plans (see table 
below). In the first three five-year Plans 
and the three annual Plans, only Rs 1,653 
million were spent on flood control. Then 
followed another shock of 1968 floods 
which proved to be the most severe during 
the last 15 years for which reliable flood 
statistics are available. Hence, a more 
ambitious flood control programme was 
prepared. But sufficient funds were not 
provided for it, in the fourth Plan too. 
The original provision was only Rs 1,330 


million, as against a minimum allocation 
of Rs 3,000 million demanded by minis¬ 
ters* committee on flood control in 
February, 1964. Though actually a sum 
of about Rs 1,750 million was spent, its 
real value in terms of 1964 prices was just 
about half of it. 

The long-term flood control programme 
chalked out in 1957 by the high-level com¬ 
mittee on floods envisaged an expenditure 
of Rs 1C billion over a period of 15 years 
or so. Since then some work has however 
been completed according to that pro¬ 
gramme. If the remaining programme is 
taken up now, an investment of Rs 30 
billion at current prices may be required 
during the next decade. It would solve 
tlic flood problem completely and increase 
our foodgrains production by four million 
tonnes, according to that committee. 

handsome returns 

Even at government controlled prices, 
the value of this production would be Rs 4 
billion, which gives us a good return of 
13 per cent. Besides, it would save the 
direct and indirect flood losses, enumerated 
at the beginning of the article. 

In many countries, it has been found 
that saving the crop from flood damages 
is cheaper than raising the same amount 
of additional crop through the new schemes 
because of the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns. The worth of 
additional four million tonnes of food- 
grains to our economy at the present 
juncture needs no special emphasis. The 
total investment in the fifth Plan is pro¬ 
posed to be Rs 534.11 billion. Generally, 
so fiir, in every five-year Plan, the invest¬ 
ment has been double the previous Plan. 
Even if we assume that the investment in 


on the medianical measures such as 
embankments, reservoirs built under the 
multi-purpose river schemes, diversion 
channels, etc., while neglecting the natural 
measures. It must not be forgotten thgt 
such artificial measures have strictly 
limited utility. 

No doubt, the flood embankments cons¬ 
tructed along the main channel of thej 
Kosi have converted it into a river ofj 
prosperity. For many centuries, this river ^ 
has been known as the river of sorrow. 
Such embankments prevent inundation of 
river valleys. Further, surplus flood waters 
can be diverted through the sluices in the 
embankments and the intensity of floods 
reduced. Flood water invariably carries 
fertilising silt which can be used for agri¬ 
cultural production through irrigation in^ 
commanded areas. Such parallel embank-* 
ments have also been constructed along 
both the banks of the Bagamati and 
Kamala rivens in Bihar. 

However, such embankments have a 
somewhat short life. Flood water carries 
a lot of mud which finds no outlets owing 
to these embankments. It gets deposited 
in the main stream and progressively 
narrows down the channel. Soon, the i 
level of the stream rises to the level of the " 
embankment, rendering the latter useless. 

storage reservoirs 

As a part of the multi-purpose river pro¬ 
jects, storage reservoirs have been built on 
a number of rivers. Tungabhadra, Riband, 
Nagarjunsagar, Bhakra-Nangal are some! 
of the well known projects. The Hirak.ud4 
reservoir stores as much as five million 
acre-feet of water. This reservoir has 
helped lo moderate the floods of Maha- 
nadi. 


Outlay on Flood Controls 

(Rs in million) 

Plan Outlay 


First Plan (1951-56) 

140 

Second Plan (1956-61) 

490 

Third Plan (1961-66) 

610 

Three annual Plans 


(1966-69) 

410 


Fourth Plan (1969-74) 1,750 (Estimated) 
Fifth Plan (1974-79) 3.010 (Proposed) 


the sixth five-year Plan would be about 50 
per cent higher than that in the fifth Plan, 
an investment of Rs 30 billion in the next 
decade for flood control measures would 
mean slightly more than only two per cent 
of thetotal investment under the two Plans. 

This is not too heavy a demand consi¬ 
dering the benefits. The government must, 
therefore, review its reluctance to earmark 
more funds for this purpose. 

Similarly, a review of the flood control 
work done -so far also appears necessary. 
For controlling the floods in India, the 
government seems to be relying completely 


Such reservoirs also face the 
problem of the accumulation of mud.J 
Huge volumes of stored flood water conJ 
tain large amounts of mud and reservoirs^ 
get filled up rapidly. The process is, how¬ 
ever, not very rapid and a reservoir can be 
expected to be useful for about 50 years 
or so. All the same, reservoirs must be 
cleared of the deposits of mud as often 
as possible. This, however, is no easy task^ 
as the reservoir invariably contains lar^ 
quantities of water, throughout the year. 

Somewhat less traditional method is to 
divert the flood water to oflier channels 
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Id order to reduce the intensity of floods 
in the original stream. Diversion channels 
built on the Jhelum river in Kashmir have 
offered protection from floods to Srinagar 
which is situated, as is well known, on 
both the banks of that river. Even slightly 
more than normal rains threaten Srinagar. 
Hence, through the diversion channels, the 
extra water of the Jhelum has been diverted 
in the Wular Lake. In the same way, 
Vijayawada in Andhra Pradesh has been 
protected. 

In many cases, natural forces admit of 
only this line of action against floods. As 
everybody knows, the area surrounding 
the Brahmaputra is often threatened by 
earthquakes. Construction of huge dams 
and reservoirs is, therefore, out of the ques- 
f tion here. The land surrounding the Ganges 
is too flat, Moreover, for constructing 
dams, a river should have narrow necks at 
certain places This is what is exactly 
wanting in the case of the Ganges. Hence, 
the only way to divert the flood water of 
these two most turbulent rivers is to cons¬ 
truct diversion channels on them. Indeed, 
there was a proposal for constructing such 
diversion channels for linking the two 
..•rivers, the Ganges and the Cauvery. After 
a long discussion, the proposal was 
shelved With no other alternative for 
controlling the floods of the Ganges in 
sight, this was really inexplicable. Such 
an inter-canal river system would have 
encouraged the internal trade between the 
stales too. 

^ inadequate protection 

Of course, it is admitted that even the 
diversion channels prove inadequate in 
offering reasonable protection to the 
surrounding areas, particularly when the 
I floods are too heavy. It then becomes 
^impossible to divert all the extra water 
sjf.hrough such channels. These channels, 
it is pointed out, could not halt the flood¬ 
ing of Srinagar in 1971-72 and also this 
year. But then such heavy floods are not 
a usual phenomenon. Hence, when there 
are normal or somewhat more than normal 
rains, reasonable protection from floods is 
possible through such diversion channels. 

Indeed, when the rains are abnormally 
heavy, no amount of human effort is 
sufficient to control the floods. Then all 
measures, artificial or otherwise, fail. The 


memory of the debacle of the Panshet dam 
in 196 Us quite fresh in the minds of the 
people of Maharashtra. In early Jul> 1976, 
the Panshet dam was again threatened in 
the same way. In 1971-72, the huge dam 
on the Damodar river in West Bengal also 
faced the frightening prospect of being 
washed out by the rain waters. Every dam, 
however, strongly built it may be, is threa¬ 
tened with this possibility. 

Earthquakes have often changed the 
course of many rivers in India. The 
Brahmaputra in Assam is probably the 
worst river in this respect. Most of the 
times, earthquakes choke the streams of 
the river through landslides. Improvements 
in the channels is the only way in such 
cases to control the floods. In the case of 
the Brahmaputra, the government is 
required to use even dredgers to widen and 
deepen its streams. But this has not been 
of much help as the annual floods in Assam 
show This year also, we are witnessing 
the repetition of the same old tragic story, 

master plan 

The high-level committee on floods had 
pointed out the need to prepare master 
plans for various river basins. In western 
countries such plans arc prepared for each 
river. The same policy was considered 
desirable for our country too. However, 
so far, the government has prepared and 
implemented only one such co-ordinated 
and balanced plan of river basin develop¬ 
ment for the Damodar river. Recently, 
the decision to prepare such a masterplan 
for Krishna river was announced. The 
committee also declared that further dete¬ 
rioration of the catchment areas of various 
rivers should be prevented. This happens 
when there is faulty use of (he land or 
when excessive destruction of the forest 


trolling floods. Experiments made bw ^ 
these countries have revealed Uic utility of? ^ 
this natural measure- ' , 

soil erosion 

Two neighbouring areas, one with a lots 
of trees, orchards and other vegetations? 
and another with practically no trees wcre,|^ 
selected for the purpose of an cxt»rlmcnti ^ 
in France. Incessant rains lasting fori^^ 
about 24 hours producce practically no 
bad effects on the forest area Even after; 
these heavy rams, the water had justj 
reached the surface of the land. Most of'_ 
the water was absorbed by the thick trees^' 
and bushes. In the other area, the same 
amount of rains had caused floods and 
choked the entire drainage system. This 
shows that a thick growth of trees can andj* 
does prevent floods. Not only this, such * 
thickly grown trees prevent soil erosion *"1 
and conserve water for use in summer } 
when there arc no rains. It is thus clear 
that along with artificial measures, this ** 
natural remedy must bo given a high« 
priority. 

Flood control measures as adopted by ; 
the government of India so far have creat- ^ 
ed the grave problem of water-logging. In ; 
Punjab alone, five million acres of land J 
has been water-logged. Of course, the ? 
government has taken anti-watcr-logging ’ 
measures. But at the same time, it must : 
be seen that more areas do not become i 
water-logged. Drainage plays animpor- ! 
tnnt part in this respect. Hence, along 
with the flood control measures, it is 
necessary to provide adequate drainage 
facilities. An estimate made in 1965 
indicated (hut about Rs 1,500 million 
would be required for executing an 
adequate drainage programme covering 
the whole country. 


occurs. 

In the United States, riverside areas arc 
not allowed to be used for residential 
purposes. They are not even allowed to be 
used for cultivation. Such areas can be 
used only as parks or playgrounds. This 
reduces the losses from the floods. A 
further precaution is to watch the rivers 
for their tendency to change the course. 
This must be done in respect of the tribu¬ 
taries of the rivers too. Timely steps must 
be taken to discourage such tendencies 
when they are noticed. Western countries 
are concentrating on afforestation for con- 


Practically each country faces the 
problem of flood control. But in tropical 
countries such as India, the problem is 
much more dillicult owing to the concen¬ 
trated heavy rains in a relatively short 
period of four months That i,s why 
special attention must be given to this 
problem. Whatever has been done by the 
government so far is too little and in too 
haphazard a manner. Of course, complete 
protection against the fury of the nature 
is an impossibility. But with enough 
efforts, reasonable protection from floods 
can be and should be a reality. 
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Interview : Dinesh Singh 1 


India and the EEC 


Mr Dinesh Singh, former minister for External Affairs, recently led an 
Indian parliamentary delegation to the European Parliament. As a 
result of the parleys between the Indian delegation and the delegation 
of the European Parliament, it was agreed to recommend to their 
respective authorities to consider favourably the institutionalisation 
of relations between the Indian Parliament and the European 
Parliament. 

Here in this exclusive interview with Or. J.D. Sethi, of 
Delhi School of Economics, Mr Dinesh Singh has elucidated the 
various recent moves for the unification of the European Economic 
Community into a political entity. He has also hinted at the 
possibilities of India forging a unique relationship with the European 
Parliament outside the restricted circle of associated countries, 
the USA and Canada. 


Q. What was the purpose of your 
visit? Under whose auspices did you go? 
And what was the result of your visit? 

A. I was the leader of the Indian parlia¬ 
mentary delegation to the European 
Parliament. A delegation of the European 
Parliament had visited our country twelve 
years ago and it had extended an invita¬ 
tion to an Indian parliamentary delegation 
to pay them a return visit. The invitation 
was again renewed by the president of 
the European Parliament when he visited 
India last year. As it was nut possible 
to go abroad last year, the delegation paid 
the return visit this year. We stayed for 
one week in Luxembourg where the 
European Parliament was meeting and 
had talks with the leaders of the European 
Parliament. There were simultaneous 
talks with a delegation which was appoin¬ 
ted by the Speaker of the European 
Parliament. It consisted of the represen¬ 
tatives of all political groups and also the 
concerned commissions. Then, we spent 
a week in Brussels talking to the European 
Commission representatives i.e. the 
President and the Commissioners of the 
European Commission. 

The Indian parliamentary delegation 
and the delegation of the European 


Parliament at the end of their discussions 
jointly agreed to recommend to their 
respective authorities to consider favour¬ 
ably institutionalising their relations. If 
this recommendatbn is approved, India 
will be the only country out.side the 
restricted circle of associated countries, 
the USA and Canada, to have institutional 
relationship with the European Parlia¬ 
ment. The delegation of the European 
Parliament made this recommendation at 
a time when the member states had 
virtually decided to hold direct elections 
to European Parliament and a consensus 
was developing in favour of the voice of 
European Parliament being strengthened 
in Community alTairs. In this context, 
the joint rccomincndalion of the two 
Parliamentary delegations acquired parti¬ 
cular signilicance. With its approval 
by the concerned authorities in India and 
in the Community, the European Parlia¬ 
ment would be in a belter position to 
use its growing influence in support of 
the initiatives and efforts of the Indian 
mission to strengthen economic relations 
between India and the Community. On 
the joint recommendation being implemen¬ 
ted, India will have a political stature 
vis-a-vis the Community, more commen¬ 
surate with the contemporary realities 


than the subsisting relationship based on 
the Joint Declaration of Intent and the 
Commercial Cooperation Agreement both 
of which arc in some way or the other 
applicable to other Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries also. 

Europe, it appears, is genuinely keen 
on securing a voice independent of the^ 
super powers. Even the communist' 
members of the European Parliament 
have confirmed this in their recent Berlin 
meeting There is some recognition in 
Europe that a comparatively easy way for 
Europe to acquire an influential, indepen¬ 
dent voice in world affairs would be to 
promote a meaningful relationship with 
what is generally referred to as the third 
world. 

Q, What is your opinion about the 
developments in the European Parliament? 
It is said that the European Parliament 
is a very low key body. The real power 
lies with the Commission i.e. the 
European bureaucracy. Of course, ulti¬ 
mately the decisions have to be ratified by 
the Council of Ministers. Is it true to ^ 
say that the new European Parliament 
has two functions; First that it will bring 
the EF.C a slop nearer to its final objec¬ 
tive i e. unity and second that it is going 
to act as a countervailing power to the 
European Commission? 

A. 1 think the European Parliament, as J 
it is today, contributes towards a greater" 
unification of the west European countries 
i.e. the members of the European Com¬ 
munity. And that the European Parlia¬ 
ment when it is directly elected by the 
people will have greater influence and will 
certainly be able to bring about greater 
unity and cohesion in the EEC. ^ 

The European Community has three 
organs—the European Parliament, the 
Council of Ministers and the European 
Commission, And they could be com- 
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pared to some extent the three organs of 
governmental functioning in a Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy which is the Parlia¬ 
ment, the executive and “bureaucracy," 
<;xcept that the European Council of 
Ministers is not responsible to the 
European Parliament nor is it envisaged 
that it would be responsible in the near 
future. At this stage it would be difficult 
to say if there could be a union of 
European states, not even a confederation 
is being thought of, although the idea 
may be at the back of the minds of the 
European leaders, but in their national 
context they are not in a position to say 
so just now. 

But the European Parliament when it 
gets directly elected will certainly wield 
considerable authority and influence, 
■'though it will not have power directly to 
take action on its own- Its recommenda¬ 
tions will weigh both with the Commission 
and the Council of Ministers. 

Whether the strengthening ol the 
European Parliament will neccssaiily 
weaken the power of the Commission, 
is hard to say. The powers of the Com¬ 
mission are really in its technical advice 
,:,and its implementation. Each one of its 
reports comes up before Parliament, it is 
commented upon, criticised and to that 
extent one can say that the Commission 
has to be more careful in tendering 
advice. I don’t know if it necessarily 
weakens its power because it gives techni¬ 
cal advice and it takes into account all 
aspects, and as such it may be commented 
^ upon but not necessarily be turned down 
by Parliament. 

Q. The EEC has still, among its members, 
some vital differences on economic issues 
as well as on foreign policy issues. It is 
doubtful if any significant move has been 
I initiated for the attainment of the final 
^objective. Is it your understanding that 
the European Parliament would mean 
now a greater public participation on the 
issues of unification, away from the secret, 
hard diplomatic activity that goes on 
behind closed doors? 

Also, in your view, will the solutions of 
problems which they face now, be¬ 
come easier or more difficult when the 
European Parliament comes into being? 

A. Yes, when the directly elected Euro¬ 


pean Parliament comes into being, there 
is bound to be greater public in¬ 
terest in its activities. Also, members 
would like to publicise what they have 
been doing for the benefit of their con¬ 
stituents. There will, therefore, be greater 
curiosity and interest in the work of the 
European Parliament than at present. To 
this extent, it will strengthen European 
unity and bring about greater cohesion 
in their approach to foreign policy issues. 
Of course, economic issues are already 
fairly well coordinated When issues come 
out openly in a democratic set up, then 
everybody gets interested and is ready 
to offer advice for their solution. This 
public debate strengthens the hands of 
the executive in taking action That is the 
main aspect of peoples’ participation in a 
democracy. Therefore, I think as there is 
greater public interest and greater dis¬ 
cussions of the problem in public, solu¬ 
tions will be easier. At the moment, 
various governments have to look at 
vaiious aspects of furopean cooperation 
in terms of their national interests -some¬ 
times narrow national interests. Once it 
become.s a matter of public debate in the 
Community as a whole, may be, the 
national governments will find it easier to 
sell the Community approach to solutions 
to their own people. 

Q. There is a feeling among some of the 
smaller countries that the three big 
ones—West Germany, France and the 
UK—are going to monopolise seats in the 
European Parliament. And some of them 
do not seem to be happy about the dis¬ 
tribution of seals among the rest of the 
members A new problem which is likely 
to come up when such countries as 
Greece, Portugal and Spain and some of 
the Scandinavian countries join the 
Community. Do you think the whole 
structure of the Community is in a forma¬ 
tive stage till it is decided who Joins it and 
who docs not? 

A. 1 agree with you that the structure of 
the Community is still evolving. This is one 
of the aspects of success of the European 
Association, if one could use that word, it 
is very flexible Another favourable factor 
is that the European Community members 
arc currently more or less at a similar 
level of economic development and there¬ 
fore do not place a heavy burden on one 


another. We know that West Germany is; 
economically more advanced and that the 
Deutsche Mark is a very strong currency; '' 
also, the Belgian and Dutch currencies are 
strong in relation to the British Pound and 
the Italian Lira, nevertheless, all these ? 
countries are, more or less, comparable ? 
in their, economic development. And y 
therefore wherever there is a marginal 
adjustment to be made, it would not be f 
very difficult for them to do so. | 

When a larger group comes into being— ^ 
you mentioned Greece, Poitugal and 
Spain, and may be Turkey—it will neces- . 
sarily place burden on the present mem- 
bers of Community. Therefore my view is ^ 
that they will move slowly and cautiously j 
till they have integrated more closely the ^ 
group as it exists today. They would not . 
wish to take in a weaker partner Scan- ) 
dinavian countries would be certainly j 
welcome as they would not place eco- 
nomic impediments in the way of the i 
others. But 1 doubt if the Community J 
would be willing to widen its membership ^ 
just now. • 

Q It appears that Portugal and Greece f 
are the most likely new members of the i 
Community. What is your understanding f 
of their chances of entry into the EEC? j 

A. My own feeling is that it is unlikely that { 
they would rush their membership through, i 
They could have some sort of closer 1 
.association—treaty agreements with them 
in regard to some special aspects is quite 1 
possible but you never can tell, for politi- i 
cal reasons alone, they may allow Portu- ; 
gal to become a member- I cannot say | 
with any certainty, one way or the other. ‘ 
I think they have still to integrate them- 
sclvs and if they expand too quickly, they 
may run into serious difficulties. 

Q. Is the European Union (and the 
structural changes associated with it) 
really going to make a united Europe or 
a loose federation? In terms of foreign 
policy is it going to be independent of 
the west or is it going to be fearful of 
the west? 

In so far as defence is concerned, each 
country in the EEC is reluctant to spend 
much on defence preparedness. Will they 
depend upon the American umbrella? Will 
the European Union be operating indepen- 
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ident of the USA or will it conduct its op- 
'Crations in close cooperation of the USA? 

I How do the west European countries 
■ look upon their defence in view of the 
j massive defence preparedness of me USSR? 

A. No one in Europe is willing to utter 
: the word of Union or Federation or 
Confederation They consider it too early 
to talk of such an arrangement. Declara- 
' tion of such an intent might frighten away 
some of the countries especially the 
very nationalistic elements in those 
.^countries. No body in Europe therefore, 

‘ even obliquely, refers to a Union or a 
Federation. Nevertheless, a Community 
has emerged and everybody acknowledges 
that. And the Community is beginning to 
pool its resources together in some ways, 
it has coordinated its policies in some 
respects and in certain cases it has taken 
over some of its members, national initia¬ 
tives to convert them into I'uropean 
initiatives. This is particularly so in the 
economic field. This 1 would say is the 
beginning of the emergence of an entity 
both in economic and in political terms, 
whether one gives ii a name or not. 
Economic and political relations cannot 
be altogether separated. They are all inter¬ 
woven together. And if there is close 
economic integration, a political cohesion 
is bound to emerge In relation to third 
countries, the European countries arc 
already acting together even though they 
have their differences. Therefore, 1 would 
Say that a third force is emerging This 
force will be independent of the super 
powers, the USA and the USSR. As you 
might recall, the communist parties of 
western Europe meeting in Berlin have 
made it quite clear that they are Euro¬ 
peans first and that they would work 
togelher in a European Community inde¬ 
pendently. Therefore, I am of the opinion 
that the Community will like to have a 
voice of its own; it will be a strong eco¬ 
nomic entity and also a strong political 
group; it will have considerable indepen¬ 
dent military capability although it may 
not wish to break, away from its associa¬ 
tion with the USA The arrangement ically 
gives them extra nuclear cover without 
having to spend their own money for it 
and therefore there is no need, from their 
point of view, to terminate the treaty 
obligations with the USA. The western 


partnership includes Europe just as much 
as the USA although the latter may be 
the senior partner. Therefore, there is no 
question of European foreign policy in¬ 
dependent of the west. However, it could 
acquire a slant different to that of the 
USA. The Community might also be able 
to influence the USA on occasions. This 
already happens, 

Q. Will there be an independent, 
European, nuclear deterrent against the 
Soviet Union? 

A I would not rule nut an independent 
Fiiropcan nuclear deterrent—some Euro¬ 
pean countries already have nuclear 
capabilities—although much would de¬ 
pend upon what form disarmament takes. 
If there is some kind of arms control, 
the F-Uropcans would also be a party to it. 

Q. What is the Soviet attitude towards 
the EEC, particularly in terms of its 
new economic relations ? For a very 
longtime, the Soviet Union did not reco¬ 
gnise the EF.C. Now they have said that 
they are willing to have economic rela¬ 
tions with the EEC as such. They have 
developed these relations. In fact, the EEC 
and the USA have given to the USSR 
and the cast European countries credits 
upto S30 billion. But the Soviet Union is 
still not willing to allow the east Euro¬ 
pean countries to have individual repre¬ 
sentatives in Brussels. Do you think that 
new emerging EEC and the Soviet Union 
could have a working relation ? Or is 
the Soviet Union asking for economic 
advantages while keeping out everything 
else? 

A. 1 think that the realities of the situa¬ 
tion would dictate greater .icceptance of 
the EEC and that the Soviet Union and 
the Warsaw Pact countries would deal 
with the EEC both jointly and severally 
As you have just now said, the Soviet 
Union has already recognised dealings 
with the EEC. It will not be far when 
individual cast European countries will 
begin to have direct relations with the 
EEC. There would, thus, be on the 
one hand, bilateral contacts between the 
east European countries and the member 
countries of the EEC and on the other, 
relations between east European countries 
and the EEC. Even the bilateral relation¬ 


ship would be within the context of the 
EEC, You might have also heard that 
some of the east European countries such 
as Romania are already opening their 
doors to investments from the EEC 
countries. Also the Helsinki Conference 
estabilshed that the Soviet Union wanted 
to have closer contacis with western 
Europe, 

Q. In view of the recent, interesting 4 
developments in Europe, may I bring you 
back to your recent visit and the relation¬ 
ship between the Indian Parliament and 
the European Parliament? I would like to 
ask you, what kind of relation the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament has with other parlia¬ 
ments? 

A. So far as 1 am aware, they have no 
relation with other parliaments outside < 
the restricted circle of associated states and 
the I.TSA and Canada. Relationship with 
the Indian Parliament, if approved by both 
sides, would be the first of its kind. 

Q. Docs it mean that relationship with 
other parliaments is confined to individual 
visits of delegations? 

A. Yes; that is true. 1 am not aware of 
any institutionalised arrangement. 

Q. What was the sub.stauce of your 
discussions with the European Parliament ? 

A. The basis of our discussions was the 
desire to strengthen the economic rela¬ 
tions between the EEC and India. 

As you are aware, the EEC has defined 
its policy towards its associated states, 
which arc developing countries, as also the ' 
Lome’ Convention countries but it has not 
so far defined its policy toward.s the 
developing countries of Asia including 
developing countries of the Common- 
weallh Wc were therefore keen to seek 
the assistance of the members of the 
European Parliament in accelerating the , 
pace of the evolution of a policy towards i 
all the non associated developing coun¬ 
tries of which India would be one, and 
also in view of our special position in the 
developing group— both ns one of the 
poorest among the developing countries 
if you go by per capita income, as well 
as one of the most industrialised among^ 
the developing countries if you look at 
the industrial base—we are in a special 
position vis-a-vis the EEC. So wc were try¬ 
ing to seek their assistance in the speedy 
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evolution of a policy and also of finding 
a suitable place for India in that policy. 

Q. In the final analysis, it turns out 
that India’s relations with the EfcCarc 
, broadly, and fundamentally, econennic. 
All the rest of the activities are merely to 
strengthen those relations. It follows 
that there is no possibility of developing 
any political or extra-economic relations 
with the EEC. Is this, in your view, an 
appropriate assessment of the relationship’’ 
A. As 1 said ea’Iier, economic relations 
cannot be totally separated from political 
relations. Good economic relations 
would also lead to good political relations 
although one may not thereby necessarily 
subscribe to a common ideology or form 
a bloc or be a part of a system as such 
If one is working together in the economic 
field, certain amount of mutual under¬ 
standing develops and it could lead to 
consultation on matters of mutual interest 

Q For the future, what kind of political 
relationship do you visualise between 
India a''d the EEC if the economic 
relations get sufficiently strengthened 
A. I would say that if Europe emerges 


as an independent voice, it could come 
closer to the thinking of the non-aligned, 
especially in relation to the super power 
rivalry and become a moderating influ¬ 
ence. In any case, it could contribute *o 
widening polarity in the power structure, 
thereby leading to greater possibility of 
dialogue and understanding fiee from the 
pressures of the division of the world into 
two power blocs 

Q. Is ihcic uiiything else which you 
found i.e. was there .any enquiry by the 
members of the European Parliament 
about the working of ou Parliament, 
p.articularly with reference to the consti¬ 
tutional changes which have taken place 
since the cmcigency 

A They are fully aware of the working 
of our Parliament, and the members knew 
about what was happening here in the 
context of the emergency. Some of them 
asked questions about some aspects of 
the emergency and we explained to them 
the correct position They were happy 
to find that Parliament was fully func¬ 
tioning in India We said that we .idopted 
a democratic constitution incorporating 


the Parliamentary type of governmeni 
based considerably on the western value! 
system and that ‘emergency’ was also aN 
part of that value system. Most oi tlie| 
European countries -if not all of them—^1?“ 
have gone through periods of pressures^*' 
on their democracy and had to resort to*?^' 
emergency provisions. If they had retained |50 
the democratic structures, despite these^‘1 
pressures there was no reason why wef^' 
.should not be able to preserve our demo- j t 
cratic structure, and bring an end to thef* 
emergency within a reasonable time. Wef'' 
emphasised that despite what appeared in: 
the western Press, India was being' 
gi-svcrncd by the Conslitulional provision*;?! 
there was a legally elected Parliament ?e 
and a government responsible to il. Ofli 
course, recourse had to be taken to theii] 
emergency which, in some ways, restricted ff 
normal functioning but the emcigeiicy^e 
provisions were also derived from thejr, 
Constitution Our people, who had gone it 
through a struggle for independence, were • 
fully capable of preserving their froodomili 
and their chosen way of life; there-,- 
fore, normalcy would return in duc^j 
course !J 
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E. B. Brook 


Gold, fish and all that 


Alter the third gold auction by the International Monetary Fund {IMF), It Is 
known that the IMF has made a total profit of about $184 million. Mr 
Brook Is of the view that the profit could have been much higher but for 
the machinations of the speculators. It follows that the funds which the 
IMF will make available to the economically weak countries of the world 
will be much lower than what was expected earlier. Reviewing the "fishing 
war" between different countries In recent years, he states that after 1982 
It Is likely to hot up when the Common Market countries will extend 
the limit of national waters up to 50 miles as against 12 miles at present 


'HF. ruiRD gold auction has ended with- 
)ut the catastrophic results for the metal's 
)rice that had been forecast in the flurry 
2 <^if anxious advice to the International 
.]j Monetary Fund from Paris and Rome 
j,;iecoming justified. As usual in west 
^ iurope, anxiety for one’s own interests 
ibscured the reality that gold will always 
ind a market and usually at a relatively 
j- cceptable price. Paris and Rome, who 
; lase their economies on gold but do not 
j lave sufficient stocks of the metal to make 
jhat policy realistic are still anxious— 
•articularly Rome which has been obliged 
o make new and less advantageous 
rrangcments for repaying in instalments 


ai.; 


li' 


all successful bidders were awarded the 
gold at the same price, the lowest the 
Fund found acceptable to dispose of the 
whole of the 780,000 troy ounces it offered 
for sale. At the third sale all successful— 
bidders—mainly from New York, London 
and Zurich—obtained the gold at the price 
they bid. The IMF is scheduled to hold 
its gold auctions about every six weeks 
until 12..') million troy ounces have been 
sold. At the last sale the IMF made a 
profit of about S54 million, making a total 
profit from three gold auctions of about 
$184 million. 

For the first time, the price accepted 
was about two dollars below the London 
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jt^he two billion dollar loan it took from 
d -he German Federal Bank to prevent 
i|national bankruptcy less than two years 
s igo- 

g The IMF is sufficiently satisfied with 
(the sales' results and with prospects for 
^ the price of gold to decide, in the face of 
jprotests, to go ahead with its programme 
jof selling gold stocks which it regards as 
(■being in excess of requirements. The 
j,next sale will take place on October 27 
l^ and the prospect is that the sale technique 
^ will be the same as was used, for the first 
.time, last week; at the first two auctions 
|the "Dutch Auction” technique was used- 
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closing gold price on that day - previously 
the accepted price was almost exactly the 
same as the London closing price on the 
day of the sale. Immediately after this 
third sale the price of gold rose in world 
markets. This fact suggests that the gold 
sales are beginning to fall victim to specu¬ 
lator interest— that speculators, anticipat¬ 
ing the auctions will drive down the 
market price of gold, will drive the market 
price down further, sell gold they do not 
own in the expectation that they can 
replace it more cheaply later. There is 
undoubtedly danger that such regular 
sales of sizeable amounts of gold lay them 
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open to all the many tricks of speculative 
buying and selling that practic^ dealers 
have up their sleeves, to the loss of the 
IMF and, even more, to the countries who 
are supposed to be the recipients of 
benefits from these sales, the world’s 
industrially and commercially developing 
countries. Since there are some 60 of 
these countries, the loss will be widely 
spread in expectation of benefits in 
addition to the world-wide uncertainties, 
especially in commerce, which arise from 
uncertainties over the price of currencies’ 
basic valuable metal. 

fragii* value 

The value of gold as a monetary 
coverage is seen clearly enough in the 
present-day strength of currencies that arc 
fully or almost fully covered by gold—the 
Swiss and the Austrian—while those who 
have insufficient gold, such as Britain, 
weaken in currency value almost from 
week to week. How wise the IMF is, even 
with the most laudable aims, at further 
disturbing the fragile value of gold and 
upsetting its dealing value in national and 
world markets must remain questionable. 
The producers, particularly the Soviet 
Union and South Africa, risk loss and 
uncertainty—which they try to meet by 
holding back supplies to drive the price up 
—are sufferers equally with the ultimate 
beneficiaries, the developing countries, 
who are helpless in being obliged to accept 
far less assistance from the sales' outcome 
than they had reasonably expected. 

Another, very different, cause for world 
concern, is international decisions over 
fishery limits. The fish trade was drama¬ 
tised for some two years by the "cod war” 
between Britain and Iceland, with the 
latter emerging temporarily victorious with 
the help of the very fishing-minded Norwe¬ 
gians. Fishing, also, is part of the 
extremely complex world talks over the 
law of the sea. It ties in. as well, with 
world anxiety over the steadily developed 
naval and commercial sea power of the 
Soviet Union, not least in the Indian 
ocean. 

For the Common Market area, almost all 
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the west European waters, the Market's 
Foreign ministers are expected to arrive at 
some decision in the middle of October. 
It is widely hoped they will decide on a 
‘concerted 200-milc fishing zone for each 
member country as its limit. A decision 
is urgently necessary at an early date since, 
among other factors, the armistice between 
Britain and Iceland expires on December 1. 
There will be complications even with 
the most satisfactory solution, since almost 
no west European state has 200 miles of 
water around its coasts that do not run 
into other peoples’ waters long before 200 
miles are reached; there will be complex in 
interlocking fishing rights and ample 
opportunities for disputes in an industry 
not remarkable for its fmnesse in inter¬ 
national relations 

Of the west [hiropcan states who fish 
almost exclusively in the Atlantic and the 
North Sea the biggest operator is Norway 
with nearly three million tonnes of fish a 
year, followed by Denmark with nearly 
two million tonnes Britain comes fourth 
with about 1.3 million tonnes, being pic- 


ceded by Spain which hauls over 1 ^ million 
tonnes of fish out of the sea every year. 
Iceland, which depends on its fishing 
industry very heavily, is only sixth in <he 
west European fishing league with less than 
one million tonnes annually. 

But the biggest fishers of all are the 
Japanese with an annua] haul of nearly 11 
million tonnes, with the Sjmci. Union 
close behind with about 9-^- million tonnes. 
China is not a bad third with nearly seven 
million tonnes and Peru not an inconsi¬ 
derable fourth with well over four million 
tonnes. The USA is slightly ahead of 
Norway, west Europe’s leader, wilh about 
2 8 millioi tonnes. India takes less than 
Norway, with about 2 3 million tonnes of 
fish. 

The figures arc impressive, not least 
from the tremendous and steadily growing 
drain on fish life. Some species - like some 
animal s iccies- -arc extinct already, but 
ihe hope of persuading the massive fishers, 
who use factory methods in fishing and 
fish-handling and simply empty for the 
lime being the waters in which they 


operate of fish life, to reduce their hault 
is almost non-existent. For both Japailid 
and the USSR fishing is part of tUei# 
empire building and possibly not uncou'^ 
nected with other fishy but not fishery^ 
operations. 

For west Europe, the general aim is togii 
keep boats from other countries out oSit 
key fishing grounds within 50 miles ol|li 
their shores The aim is chiefly a Brilishj t 
idea which means automatically it willi'a, 
attract opposition at (etist fiom the Frcnchim 
and probably the Germans also. At; 
present every market country has an; 
exclusive coastal zone of up to 12 miles':,ji 
until 1982 but after that there would freei^ 
access for all C ommon Market boats. Out-i j 
side the l2-niile zone anybody’s boats cani^jj 
fish. Tlic UN is preparing a treaty which'ij 
will permit all coastal states to extendi^ 
their “exclusive economic zone” up to 200 j. 
miles. Until at least the end of 1977 ihcre'jj 
will be much activity by fishery interests,by- , 
gove'nmcnts and by the UN over the veryjj 
vital subiect of the world’s fish supplies, ^ 
and the sanctity ol “national" waters, ij. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


World economy: production up, 

inflation down 


From the perspective of mid-1976, the Annual Report, 1976 of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) observes that the world economy has completed 
Its first year of recovery from the most severe recession In four decades. 
Production In the industrial countries is again expanding at a satisfactory 
pace, and rates of inflation are considerably below those experienced in 1974 
and in the first half of 1975. In the first half of 1976, annual rates of 
expansion In real Gross National Product (GNP) averaged about 6i per 
cent for the whole group of industrial countries, in contrast with the decline 
of 1i per cent from 1974 to 1975, following a cessation of growth from 
1973 to 1974. The depressed conditions of 1974 and 1975 resulted, though 
only with a considerable lag, in an easing of inflation from a peak annual 
rate of 13 112 per cent in the second half of 1974 to 8i per cent in the 
second half of 1975 and to seven per cent in the first half of 1976. 


jiBy PAST standards, both unemployment 
jiand inflation remain exceptionally high 
j for the early phase of a cyclical upswing: 

■ liii most of the industrial countries, un- 
ji employment is at record levels for the 
j) present phase of the cycle, and available 
I measures of plant capacity utilization also 
if point (despite their many uncertainties 
and limitations) to an extraordinary deg- 
, ree of economic slack. Nevertheless, the 
overall rate of inflation in the industrial 
countries in the first half of 1976 was still 
very high, being twice the average rate 
prevailing in the 1960s. Although demand 
and output are not rising not fast enough 
to reduce unemployment and excess in¬ 
dustrial capacity over the short term to 
levels considered acceptable by the autho- 
; ritics of most countries, the expansion is 
; sulliciently brisk to arouse widespread 
I concern about the risk of renewed acccle- 
I ration of price increases. 

The Report asserts that cautious 
^ management of aggregate demand is cssen- 
' tial for the purpose of bringing down 
J inflation and eliminating inflationary ex- 
' pectations. In this connection, it notes 
^ il at a number of the major industrial 
1 countries are in the process of withdrawing 
' some part of the fiscal stimulus that was 
applied during 1975 to combat the reces- 
' sion, and that the monetary authorities in 
' those countries have been shifting toward 


somewhat more restrained provision of 
liquidity to their respective banking sys¬ 
tems. The Report finds it reassuring that 
rates of monetary expansion in the in¬ 
dustrial countries at mid-1976 were dis¬ 
tinctly lower than those during the com¬ 
parable phase of the 1971-73 cycle in real 
terms—that is, after allowance for the 
prevailing higher level of price increases. 

However, the Report also points out 
that rates of monetary expansion, despite 
the shift toward restraint, are still in 
double digits in most of the industrial 
countries, and will need to be reduced 
considerably if a return to reasonably 
price stability is to be achieved in the next 
few years. Attention is also drawn to the 
fact that the amounts of fiscal stimulus — 
as distinct from the change in such stimu¬ 
lus-being planned for 1976 arc generally 
still sizable, and that budget deficits 
remain very large in a number of 
countries. 

In thh difficult and uncertain situation 
thus confronting the authorities of the 
industrial countries, the Annual Report 
states, attention obviously must be given 
to both inflation and unemployment. 
Nevertheless, recent experience indicates 
that, unless the currently high rate of price 
inflation is brought down and inflationary 
expectations are greatly reduced, the effects 


of policies aimed at stimulating growth 
and employment are likely to be short¬ 
lived; restoration of a reasonable degree 
of price stability is necessary to establish 
a durable basis for better economic per¬ 
formance. Policies in the industrial coun¬ 
tries should have the definite objective of 
reducing price inflation over some period 
of time. This would require, of course, 
effective restraint over aggregate demand. 

1 

adverse effects 

Decause of all the uncertainties involved, 
along with the particular risk of generat¬ 
ing adverse employment effects, the 
Report says that the approach is very 
likely to be—and should be—a gradual 
one. It stresses the importance of firm 
adherence to such an approach, entailing 
a substantively different evaluation of the 
risks from the one typically made in the - 
later 1960s or early 1970s, when the in¬ 
dustrial countries tended to shade policy 
risks on the side of growth and employ¬ 
ment. In today’s very different environ¬ 
ment, the Report suggests, demand 
management policies over the medium 
term ought to be based on an expansion 
in nominal GNP encompassing, along with 
the assumption of a declining rate of in¬ 
flation, a rate of economic growth only 
marginally above the assumed rate of 
growth in economic capacity; otherwise, 
the desired reduction in the rate of infla¬ 
tion probably will not materialise. 

In view of the great diflBculty that the J 
industrial countries may encounter in re-1 
conciling the claims of competing groups 
upon the national product with progress 
towards lower rates of inflation, the Report 
suggests increased attention to the use of 
incomes policy as a supplement to sound 
fiscal and monetary policies, but not as a 
substitute for them. Recognising that 
cautious approach to demand management^ 
policies could leave the overall unemploy¬ 
ment rate higher than past norms for some 
period of time, the Report also suggests 
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that labour market anti othw specific 
measures may be needed to cushion the 
hardships of unemployment and to help 
reduce its level. Likewise noted, various 
' measures supplementary to demand 
management policy could be very helpful 
in some industrial countries in improving 
supply conditions, alleviating costpres- 
I sures, and achieving higher levels of saving 
and investment; in this last regard, re-s¬ 
training the growth of the public sector 
over the medium term may have to be a 
major policy requirement. 

special efforts 

The Report states that, if the alterna¬ 
tives are pondered, the proposition that 
the industrial countries should give a high 
^ priority to the inflation problem will per¬ 
haps find a broad measure of agreement. 
Nevertheless, the medium-term outlook 
for world growth and trade is undoubtelly 
less buoyant than would have been visu¬ 
alised a few years ago, and (his change 
may have particular im sact on the pros¬ 
pects for many of the non-oil developing 
countries. Given the constraints under 
which demand management policies of the 
' industrial countries must operate, it is 
suggested that special elfoits by these 
countiies to improve access to their 
markets would clearly be helpful in this 
situation. 

The Report points out that both the 
inflation and the recession generated by 
, cyclical developments in the industrial 
countries have had sharp repercussions on 
world trade. Primarily through the medium 
of changes in trade and m associated 
financial flows, the impact of the reces¬ 
sion, like that of the preceding boom and 
inflation, has radiated outward to non- 
t industrial countries throughout the world. 

I The adjustments of the primary producing 
' countries to these developments have been 
diflScult and, in many cases, less than 
fully successful. 

The total volume of world trade declined 
by some 4-5 per cent from 1974 to 1975, 
chiefly in reaction to the deepening and 
'll spreading of the international recession 
during the latter part of 1974 and the first 
half of 1975. Since about the middle of 
1975, the direction of movement has been 
reversed by the cyclical recovery of import 


demand In the industrial countries. World 
trade volume rose at an annual rate of 
about 10 per cent in the first half o^ 1976, 
and the prices of many internationally 
traded commodities firmed noticeably 
during this period. 

The Report finds that the recent re¬ 
storation of buoyancy to both the volume 
and the prices of primary commodities is 
bringing a renewal of growth in export 
earnings of primary producing countries — 
shared by the oil exporters, the non-oil 
developing countries and the more deve¬ 
loped countries of the primary ptoducing 
group. Except for imports of the oil ex¬ 
porting countries, which were relatively 
unaffected by the substantial decline in oil 
export earnings from 1974 to 1975, im¬ 
ports of the primary producing countries 
arc lagging behind their exports in the 
current upturn, as is usually the case at 
this stage of a cyclical recovery. But the 
non-oil developing countries and the more 
developed primary producing countries 
borrowed heavily abi oad during 1974 and 
1975, and reduced their reserves in 1975, 
ill efforts to sustain import volume during 
a period of rising costs of manufactured 
goods, sharply increased oil and food 
prices, and weakness in export markets. 

shrinking volume 

By 1975, the volume of imports into both 
the less developed and the more developed 
countries of the non-oil primary produc¬ 
ing group was shrinking under the pressure 
of external financial strains and of res¬ 
traints on domestic demand for the 
purpose of curbing price increases and 
protecting balance of payments positions. 
Through at least the first half of 1976, 
these pressures and restraints prevented 
imporls from turning upward in full 
parallel with the recovery of export earn¬ 
ings Moderate reductions of tlic huge 
current account deficits of the past two 
years—which in 1975 had reached S37 
billion for the non-oil developing countries 
and S14 billion for the more developed 
primary producing countries—thus appear 
to be in process, serving to ease some¬ 
what the probiems of external financing. 

The Report gives particular attention 
to external financing problems of the non¬ 
oil developing countries, whose foreign 


borrowing escalated sharply after 1973j 
following a long period of moderate an^d 
progressive growth of net borrowing by t 
those countries as a group. A particularlj^i 
notable feature of their recent financingkri 
pattern was the degree to which the largewe 
increase in capital inflows during 1974 anc&i]) 
197.S came through relatively novel chan-^ti 
ncls—i.c., from sources on which the non^da 
oil developing countries had previously! tl 
relied only to a limited extent. Thcprc-jai 
dominance of market borrowing, parti-aul 
cularly from commercial banks, is an^ 
especially noteworthy aspect of this deve*i ^ 
lopment. Because of the relatively high 
cost and shorter average maturity of mtichjj^ 
of the credit thus obtained (by comparison) jj 
with the terms of traditional development 
loans), increases in debt service charges 
and ill the amounts of gross borrowing 
requireJ to finance a given current account „ 
deficit are thus clearly implied- 

To date, according to the Annual Re- J < 
port, few countries have found the pro- 
blems of servicing their external debts * 
unmanageable, Many borrowing countries, ^ 
however, have become potentially vulner- 
able to any significant change in their 
access to external credit, or to any i ® 
seriously adverse shift in their export f"i 
earnings. The Report notes that a 
moderate current account improvement 
is now in progress for 1976, but concludes ^ 
that the prospective improvement does 
not alter the difficult and vulnerable ex- ^ 
tcrnal financial position in which many |u 
non-oil developing countries have been k; 
placed by the events of the past few years. I 
The degree to which potential difficulties | 
can be avoided will depend, in a good 1 
many individual cases, on the adoption of ( 
stabilisation programmes to adjust the | 
balance of payments position. I 

I 

a unique position \ 

The Report observes that the major oil 
exporters occupied a unique position | 
among the primary producing countries | 
with respect to external balances in 1975. I 
Although their export earnings were con- | 
siderably reduced by the recession (as well 
as by oil conservation measures in the 
importing countries and consumer re¬ 
actions to the oil price increase of 1974), 
most of the oil exporting countries were i 
under little or no external pressure to 
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/ Jeteriorated or improved significantly 
|j relative to the average. Over the three 
Kcar span, the cou .trici that exp jrienced 
j the largest changes in relative adjusted 
prices were Canada, Italy and the United 
«States. In the first quarter of 1976 Italy 
and the United States had lower relative 
; prices, after adjustment for exchange rate 
change.s, than three years earlier, while 
j ‘Canada had higher relative prices. 

): 

international liquidity 

I The value of total official reserves 
I (defined as official holdings of gold, SDRs, 
I; foreign exchange and reserve positions in 

( the Fund) increased from SDR 180.3 
billion at the end of 1974 to SDR 194.7 
billion at the end of 1975 and SDR 202.8 
billion 111 April 1976. The overall 
('accumulation of reserves in recent years 
fihas been quite unevenly distributed by 
‘‘country groups. In fact, after the unpre- 
;iiccdented ihrec-ycar global expansion that 
!|endcd in 1972, the reserves of the vast 
imajorily of countries have shown little 
ifurther increase. However, the industrial 
I countries raised their holdings by more 
jthan SDR 12 billion from the end of 
1 1973 through April 1976, while the Fund 
(members classified as major oil exporters 
i added about SDR 38 billion to their 
; reserves in that period. For all non-oil 
^ countries as a group, as well as for the 
industrial countries alone, the annual rate 
of increase for the three years 1973-75 
; was around two per cent, a figure much 
j the same as that recorded for the decade 
1 preceding 1970. 


The rise in the foreign exchange com¬ 
ponent has for a number of years been 
i the largest source of reserve growth. The 
! increase in reserves in this form in 1975 
^ was due almost as much to the apprecia¬ 
tion in the value of the US dollar in 
terms of the SDR as it was to transactions 
creating (or destroying) reserves; that 
appreciation amounted to 4.6 per cent 
from the end of 1974 to the end of 1975. 
Since the stock of foreign exchange hold¬ 
ings reached SDR 138 billion at the end 
of 1975, with at least four fifths of these 
holdings denominated in US dollars, the 
increase in the SDR value of the dollar 
(net of the loss in value of some other 
currencies in which reserves are held) is 
estimated to have accounted for some 


SDR 4.2 billion of the total increase of 
SDR 10.6 billion in foreign exchange 
during 1975. A further appreciation of 
over 1.5 per cent occurred in the first four 
months of 1976, adding perhaps SDR 1.5 
billion to the reserve increase for that 
period. 

A noteworthy role in the overall reserve 
increase: the Report points out, has 
recently been played by reserve positions 
in the Fund, which more than doubled in 
the last two years, from an aggregate of 
SDR 6.2 billion at the end of 1973 to 
SDR 12.6 billion at the end of 1975. The 
increment during 1975 was SDR 3 8 
billion and the pace showed no sign of 
slackening in the first four months of 1976, 
when another SDR 2.2 billion was added 
to the total. Fund-related reserves—SDRs 
and reserve positions in the Fund—were 
approaching 12 per cent of members' total 
reserve holdings at the end of April 1976 
as Fund borrowings under the Oil Facility 
reached nearly SDR seven billion. 

incr«as« in reserves 

The combined reserves of the industrial 
countries, which had remained rather 
stable in the preceding two years, rose by 
SDR six million in 1975 and by a further 
SDR 3.9 billion in the first four months 
of 1976. The large three-year increase in 
reserve holdings of the major oil exporting 
countries as a group, already noted, 
reflected gains of SDR 26.8 billion in 
1974, followed by a rise of only SDR 
10,4 billion in 1975 as a sizable reduction 
in exports coincided with an expansion of 
that group’s imports. Indeed, the reserves 
of at least six countries in the group 
declined in 1975, while only Iran, Saudi 
Arabia and Venezuela showed gains of 
over SDR 0 5 billion. 

The reserves of the less developed 
primary producing countries other than 
the major oil exporters decreased by SDR 
0.4 billion despite heavy use of official 
borrowing by members of this group to 
finance their payments deficits Although 
the decline amounted to less than two 
per cent of these countries’ total reserves, 
it was the first actual reduction in any 
year since 1^1-62. After that time, the 
group’s holdings as a proportion of the 
world total went up to a peak of 16 per 
cent at the end of 1973, but drop^ 


back to 13 per cent at the end of 1975. 
The official reserves of the more developed 
primary producing countries declined in 
both 1974 and 1975; members of this, 
group also engaged in a substantial 
amount of foreign official borrowing. 
From a high point of nearly SDR 20 
billion at the end of 1973, their aggregate 
reserves dropped to SDR 15.3 billion two 
years later. 

In reviewing the adequacy of global 
reserves, as required by Section 10 of the 
by-laws of the International Monetary 
Fund, the Report emphasises that it is 
now more difficult to apply the concept of 
adequacy of global reserves than it was 
in the 1960s when it was first formulated.' 
At that time quantitative assessment of 
changes in the need for reserves was based 
in part on the behaviour over time of the 
ratio of global reserves to imports and in 
part on other factors and considerations, 
including the historical growth trend of 
global reserves and the changes in the 
size of aggregate payments imbalances. 
In order to arrive at a judgement with 
respect to the degree of reserve ease or 
stringency, two approaches were pursued; 
first, the estimated reserve need was 
compared with the supply of reserves, with 
due regard to the effect of any marked 
shift in reserve distribution; and, second, 
an evaluation was made of elements that 
were considered direct manifestations of 
changes in reserve ease, such as variations 
in the use of import restrictions, policies 
on foreign aid, the balance of exchange 
rate devaluations and revaluations, and 
the reliance on external borrowing to 
finance balance of payments deficits. 

steady growth 

This method of assessing the adequacy 
of reserves reflected an international 
economy in which global reserves had 
grown steadily, yet moderately, at a 
rate somewhat below the growt'i rate of 
world trade; in which payments imbalan¬ 
ces, though varying considerably in the 
shorter run, had shown only a modest up¬ 
ward trend over the years and were typi¬ 
cally in large part financed through the 
use of reserves; and in which general 
adherence to an exchange rate system based 
on par values permitted as inference to be 
drawn with re^ieot to reserve adequate 
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from the predominant direction and fre¬ 
quency of exchange rate changes. In these 
circumstances it was plausible to assume 
that reserve needs would continue to rise 
' in correspondence with, though not neces- 
sarily in exaa proportion to, payments 
imbalances or imports. 

f larne variations 

In the present circumstances, however, 
considerable variation can be expected in 
the relation between reserve needs and 
imports, both among countries and over 
time. One reason for this, says the Report, 
is that imports may constitute a less 
adequate proxy for total international 
transactions than before if, as is widely 
j held (although precisw statistical confir¬ 
mation is not available), the volume of 
capital flows has, over the years, increased 
faster than trade, at least for many of the 
larger countries. On the other hand, the 
balance between financing and adjustment 
of payments disequilibria has shifted, 
although not uniformly for all countries, 
so that aggregate payments imbalances 
are likely to be smaller relative to the 
volume of international transactions than 
they would have been if, with the magni¬ 
tude of payments disturbances given, the 
world economy were still functioning 
under the Bretton Woods par value sys¬ 
tem. At the same time, many countries 
have come to rely to a greater extent on 
international borrowing to finance exter¬ 
nal deficits and, therefore, tend to rely less 
' on the use of reserves, in many instances, 
because the authorities felt that the 
reserves were at a level that should not be 
reduced. 

Nevertheless, the Report notes, most 
Fund members continue to peg their cur- 
I rencies to one of several major currencies, 
• to the SDR or to a similar composite and 
ir their reserve needs in relation to expected 
external imbalances have probably not 
changed significantly from what they 
would have been under the Bretton Woods 
par value system, except insofar as there 
may now be a greater readiness to alter 
the peg in response to exchange market or 
^balance of payments developments and to 
make use of the more ample international 
borrowing fiwilities to which most though 
not ail, of these countries have access. 

The currencies of a number of countries 


(about 30 countries with 73 per cent of 
world reserves at the end of 1975), inclu¬ 
ding those of the largest Fund members, 
are floating, however, and their need 
to hold reverves for the purpose of finan¬ 
cing future balance of payments deficits 
is likely to be smaller than it would be 
if these countries still adhered to a par 
value system. However, the Report states, 
it is diflicult to gauge the extent to which 
floating diminishes the need to hold reser¬ 
ves, especially since many countries 
with floating currencies typically find it 
desirable to intervene in the foreign ex¬ 
change market, some at times heavily. 

Snake arrangement 

Participants in the European Common 
Margins Arrangement as of mid-1976 
(accounting for 22 per cent of world 
reserves at the end of 1975) are classified 
as having floating currencies ; neverthe¬ 
less, transactions within the group of 
participants imply reserve needs similar 
to those of counirics with pegged rates, 
and the reduction in their overall reserve 
needs as a result of floating should be 
expected to be commensurate with the 
volume of their transactions with countries 
outside the Common Margins Arrangement 
rather than with that of all transactions. 
For the smaller participants, moreover, 
imbalances in transactions with outside 
countries may also result in pressure on 
the common margins and thus require 
use of reserves. 

The Report calk attention to three 
functions of international reserves finan¬ 
cing future deficits. First, even when besides 
imbalances are intended to be financed lar¬ 
gely by compensatory external borrowing 
and repayment, reserves may still be needed 
in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of market confidence and international cre¬ 
ditworthiness. Second, countries with floa¬ 
ting currencies may wish to hold reserves 
that are larger than presently required for 
the conduct of foreign exchange market 
intervention in order to be prepared for 
contingencies. Third, countries that have 
recently experinced large balance of pay¬ 
ments surpluses may hold part of their 
foreign exchange reserves as a temporary 
placement of these surpluses pending their 
long-term investment. 

The Report notes that, although the 


relaticmihip betwem countries, reservt 
needs and imports, for all the foregoin^d to 
reasons, has undergone significant change! the 
in the new circumstances, the level o^ses 
imports taken as representative of cxtCTnaarms 
transactions is one useful indicator of thewetc 
scale of reserve needs, especially during i^taal 
period of rapidly rising values of inter-jities 
national transactions. For all major coun-jluc- 
try groups, except that of major oil expor-f 
ting countries, these ratios were on thqasd 
average much lower in 1974 and 1975 thai^Uid 
they had been in the preceding years. 

This decline can bo a.scribcd to the rise' qJ 
from 1973 to 1974 in the value of worlc^jog 
imports (measured in SDRs) by 47 perked, 
cent, followeri by an increase of only fouitjn- 
per cent from 1974 to 1975, while theming 
yearly average level of world reserves went’fot 
up during these periods by about 10 per'e*. 
cent and 13 per cent, respectively. As Uj-g^ 
result, the average ratio of reserves to 
iranorts for the world as a whole fell from? pj 
34 per cent in 1973 to 26 pet cent and 28'ljjij 
per cent, respectively, in 1974 and 1975, i 


temporary placements 


im 

iere 

Reserve holdings of oil exporting coun-i 0 f 
tries as a group relative to the level of|„^ 
Uteir imports have been higher than thej,fj 
world average and the average of any othcru j 
major group throughout the last decade. “ 
The increase in their reserves in 1974 and' 
1975 has no doubt further enhanced their, 
reserve case. However, in many of these^ 
countries, economic policy has sought to j 
induce rapid balance of payments adjust- ^ 
raent ever since the first appearance of? 
large current account surpluses and rising ; 
reserves in 1974. For many oil exporting'— 
countries, this adjustment has progressed | 
to the point where reserves are no longer I 
rising, or even falling. At any event, at 
least part of their reserve holdings must 
be regarded as temporary placements, and 
subsequent investment of these funds in 
other assets, even though some of them 
may still be highly liquid, would result in 
a decline in the ratio of reserves of | , 
imports. j. 


The industrial countries as a group 
showed a substantially lower ratio of 
reserves to imports in 1974 and 1975 than 
they had during the entire post-war period. 
This is largely the result of a reduction in 
the ratios for a number of large countries i 
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with independently floating currencies, 
particularly the United States. However, 
even if the United States is excluded, the 
general pattern of movement in the gfbup's 
ratio is unchanged. The non-oil primary 
' producing countries experienced ratios 
that were substantially lower than those 
j of the early 1970s and lower, too, than the 
i ratios of the latter part of the 1960s. 
i Although the 1975 ratio for this group 
' was slightly above that of the industrial 
i countries, it may nevertheless represent a 
1 greater degree of reserve stringency since 
! this group contains for the most part 
I countries with pegged exchange rates, as 
‘ well as many countries with limited access 
to international capital markets. 

As noted earlier, the distribution of 
reserves among countries affects the degree 
of global reserve ease afforded by a given 
volume of reserves. In this connection, 
it is relevcnt that, while global reserves 


grew by one-third from the end of 1973 
through April 1976, the reserves of non¬ 
oil primary producing countries did not 
show any net increase at all during this 
period. During 1974 the entire global 
increase accrued to the major oil expor¬ 
ting countries; in 1975 and the first four 
months of 1976. It was shared approxi¬ 
mately equally by oil exporting and indus¬ 
trial countries The substantial recent 
growth in world reserves should, there¬ 
fore, be judged to have added less to the 
degree of global reserve ease than it would 
have done if it had been more evenly dis¬ 
tributed among countries. 

Quantitative assessment of the adequacy 
of reserves is made particularly difficult 
by the uncertainty surrounding the proper 
valuation of gold holdings. The difference 
between the market price of gold and the 
price at which it is carried in the 
accounts of most central banks points 

TAni-t 1 

Growth of World Output : 1960-75 
(Percentage changes in real GNP or GDP) 

Annual average* 


to a greater degree of reserve ease at 
present than might be inferred from reser¬ 
ves data based on the official gold price-— 
an observation applying particularly to 
countries that hold a large part of their 
reserves in the form of gold. This conclu¬ 
sion, however, is subject to the important 
qualification that gold may in present cir¬ 
cumstances be a less liquid asset than 
other components of reserves. 

A factor continuing to exercise a posi¬ 
tive influence on the degree of reserve ease, 
the Report adds, is the adaptability of the 
supply of reserves to demand. Widespread 
floating of exchange rates and the possi¬ 
bility of financing balance of payments 
deficits through official borrowing do not 
merely reduce the demand for reserves, as 
noted earlier, but also facilitate theacqui-' 
sition of owned reserves, when needed, or 
the reduction of reserve holdings that are 
deemed lo be excessive. In some circum- 


Changc from preceding year 



1960 70 

I960 -65 

1965-70 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Industrial Countries 

4.8 

5.1 

4.5 

3.7 

5 7 

6.0 

__ 

—1 5 

Canada 

5.2 

5 6 

4 8 

6 5 

5 9 

7 2 

3 2 

0.6 

United States 

4.0 

4,7 

3 1 

3 0 

5.7 

5 5 

- 1 7 

- 1.8 

Japan 

10 8 

iO 0 

11.6 

7.3 

9.1 

9.9 

- 1 2 

2.0 

France 

5 7 

5.7 

5 6 

5 3 

5.7 

5 R 

3 8 

-2 5 

Germany, Federal Republic of 

4 9 

5.0 

4 8 

3 0 

3 4 

5.1 

0 4 

3.4 

Italy 

5.7 

5.2 

5.9 

1 6 

3 I 

6,8 

3.4 

- -3,7 

United Kingdom 

2 7 

3 2 

2 2 

2 0 

3 1 

5 5 

-0.1 

— 1 7 

Other industrial countries® 

4.8 

5.0 

4 6 

3 4 

4 3 

4 4 

3.5 

—! 8 

Primaiti Producing Countries 

5.6 

5 3 

5 8 

5.4 

5.5 

6 8 

5 6 

3 5 

More developed’ 

5.8 

5 9 

5 8 

5.7 

5 6 

6 2 

4 0 

1-6 

Less developed* 

5.5 

5.1 

5 8 

5.3 

5.4 

7.1 

6 2 

4.2 

World® 

5.0 

5.1 

4 8 

4.1 

5.7 

6.1 

l.l 

-0.5 


Sources; National Economic Reports. IMP Data Fund. Secretarial of the United Nations, US Ageney for International Develop¬ 
ment, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and Fund staff estimates. 

^Compound annual rates of change. ^Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland. “Comprise Australia, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Malta, New Zealand, Portugal, Romania, 
South Africa, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. “Comprise Fund member countries not listed above as “Industrial'^ 
countries.” or as being “More developed” (footnote 3, above). In some of the other tables the less 
developed countries are subdivided to distinguish the ‘‘major oil exporters” (Algeria, Bahrain, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, the Libyan Arab Republic, Nigeria, Oman Qatar, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Venezuela) 
and “other developing countries” (or “non-oil developing countries”). ®Fund member countries plus Switzerland. 
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stances, a country with a floating exchange 
rate that finds its reserve holdings insuffi¬ 
cient may raise them by intervening more 
strongly in the exchange market as a pur¬ 
chaser of foreign exchange whenever its 
exchange rate tends to appreciate and less 
strongly as a seller when it depreciates. 
Again, a country may borrow in the intcr- 
nationai capital market not only to finance 

' an existing balance of payments deficit, 
but also to add to the level of its reserves; 
since the se reserves can in turn be placed 
in the capital markets, the net interest cost 
of holding them may be small. However, 
because of the greater use of short-term 
borrowing to finance deficits, net reserves 
have for many countries developed much 
more unfavourably than gross reserves. 

/ In sum, it is ve y difficult to make a 
quantitatively accurate assessment of shifts 
in the adequacy of global reserves over the 
past several years in view of the subs¬ 
tantial changes that have occurred m 
exchange rate arrangements, in countries, 


readiness to borrow in private capital 
markets, and in the availability of public 
and private funds for international borro¬ 
wing. Also important in this regard is the 
special character of the sharp build up that 
has taken place in the reserves of some of 
the oil exporting countries. Indeed, 
because of these developments, the con¬ 
cepts of “global reserve need” and -ade¬ 
quacy of reserve.s’' have suffered in pre¬ 
cision, especially in the present situation 
in which woild monetary relations are 
undergoing rapid change. 

Nevertheless, certain aspects <ff the 
situation relating to international reserves 
merit attention. Fiist examination of the 
relevant data suggests that there was no 
marked change in the degree of reserve 
case from 197410 1975 This conclusion 
derives mainly from the fact that the 
relationship between reserves and imports 
did not show substantial change for non¬ 
oil member countries as a group. In most 
of tliese countries, reserves were relatively 

Tabu II 


flat at a time of little or no increase in the^ 
volume of imports because of the inter- ^ 
national recession. This situation, howes-er, J 
is now changing; with economic recovery ' 
in the major industrial countries having J 
begun during 1975, world trade activity 
is once again in an expansionary phase, i 

Within the broad category of non-oil ti 
member contries, assessment of reserve t 
adequacy is perhaps least difficult for the J 
primary producing group, whicli have not 
for the most part resorted to floating. 5 
The reduction in the ratios of reserve,s to 
imports that has occurred in the past few ' 
years would seem to reflect some decrease s 
in reserve adequacy. In this connection, ^ 
indication of need to conserve official * 
reserves may be found in the resort by j 
these countries to greater use of import 
controls and other restraints, albeit not I 
on a large scale, on current transactions, j 
It may also be significant that in the past 
year the non-oil primary producing coon- i 
tries a-s a group chose to finance thci'i \ 

1 , 

•1 


Price Increases in Developed C.'ounlries : 1960-75 i 

(Pecentage change in GNP deflators) ; 



Annual average’ 


Change 

from preceding j 

'ear 

1975 

1960-70 

I960 65 

1965 70 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Industrial Countries^ 

3 4 

2 6 

4 2 

5.4 

4.8 

7 3 

11 8 

10.8 

Canada 

3.0 

1 9 

4 1 

3 1 

.‘'.0 

9 2 

14.3 

10.7 

United States 

2 7 

1.4 

4 1 

.^.1 

4 1 

5.8 

10.0 

9.3 

Japan 

5.1 

5 1 

5 I 

5 4 

4 8 

II 6 

20,7 

7.3 

France 

4 3 

4 1 

4 4 

5 6 

6.1 

7.3 

11 6 

12.6 

Germany, Federal Republic of 

3 5 

3.6 

3 4 

7.9 

5 9 

5 7 

6,8 

8.2 

Italy 

4 4 

5.5 

3.5 

I 1 

6 2 

II 9 

16 2 

17.4 

t United Kingdom 

4.3 

3 6 

5 0 

8 9 

8 0 

7.8 

12 9 

27.6 

M Other industrial countries^ 

4 5 

4 4 

4.5 

7 2 

7.3 

7 7 

9.8 

10.7 

More Developed Primary Producing Countries* 4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

8.4 

8 2 

II 8 

16.7 

16.7 

Australia 

2.9 

2 2 

3.6 

6 5 

7.6 

12.0 

17 0 

15.5 

Spain 

5.8 

6.6 

5.0 

7 4 

8.9 

11.5 

13.9 

16,.3 

Other countries*,* 

5.2 

5 0 

5 4 

9.8 

8.1 

11.9 

18.0 

17.5 


Sources: National Economic Reports, IMF Data Fund, and Fund staff estimates. 

‘Compound annual rates of change. ‘Average of percentage changes for individual countries weighted by the US dollar 
value of their GNPs at current prices in the preceding year. ‘Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. ‘Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Malta, New Zealand, Portugal, South Africa, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
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Restructuring development banks 

Reviewed by Acadamlcu* 


Deretopment Banking in India—With Special Rrference to State Level Inatitntions: 
Karnataka ; S. L. N. Simha, Institute of Financial Management and Research, 
Madras; pp 340; Price Rs 55. 

.Impact of Science and Technology; Colonel R. Ram Rao (Retd); Economic and 
Scientific Foundation, New Delhi; pp 98; Price Rs 15. 

How It All Began : W. W. Rostow; Methuen & Co. Ltd., England; pp 264; Price 
£ 2,90. 

Sosrces of Variation in Agricultural Productivity ; Sudhir K. Mukhopadbyay; The 
Macmillan Company of India Ltd; pp 121; Price Rs 40. 

Surplus Labour and the City—A Study of Bombay; Heather A Vijaya Joshi; Oxford 
University Press; pp 189; Price Rs 45. 

Dyestuffs Industry in India ; J. H. Dosbi; Sevak Publications, Bombay; pp 194: Price 
Rs 20. 


Development Banking in India—Wiih 
Special Reference to State Level Institu¬ 
tion: Karnataka, is the outcome of a 
consultancy assignment entrusted to the 
author by the Karnataka State Financial 
Corporation (KSFC). What is of signi¬ 
ficance is that S. L. N. Simha has given 
a detailed account of KSFC against the 
general background of development 
banking in the country as a whole. 

A development bank is a financial 
institution engaged in providing medium 
and long-term assistance to business enter¬ 
prises in the form of loans, underwriting, 
investment and guarantee operations. A 
development bank as conceived at present 
is expected to do something more than 
mere provision of credit. It is expected to 
act as a catalytic agent in promoting 
economic development by initiative and 
services in other spheres such as discovery 
of new investment projects, undertaking 
the preparation of project reports, 
provision of technical advice and 
management services and, on occasions, 
even establishment and management of 
industrial units. 

It is found that development banking, 
according to the author, is essentially a 
phcnome"on of the post-World War II 
■"‘•"vis found considerable variety 
figures for non^nding upon the 
respectively; withsnments in 
25 per cent and 24 p 

nd which 
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the author has analysed with certain 
amount of details, he proceeds to analyse 
the working of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India (IFCI) and the 
several state financial corporations 
(SFCs). This is followed by a detailed 
account of the functioning of the Karna¬ 
taka state financial corporation—its 
achievements, problems and tiic directions 
in which the KSFC should be restructured 


BOOKS 
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to enable that institution to play a more 
dynamic role in the industrial development 
of the state. The author feels that what is 
said about KSFC holds good, more or 
less, in respest of most of the SFCs and 
hence the significamx of this book to the 
general readers. 

Analysing t' e all-India developmental 
institutions such as IFCI, ICICI, IDBI, 
the Industrial Reconstruction Corporation 
of India (IRCI), as also LIC and the 
Unit Trus(, of India, the anthor has 
rightly concluded that there has been a 
marked expanuon of developmental bank¬ 
ing facilities in tlw country after indepen¬ 
dence. The above institutions have done 
much to provide funds for the rapid 


industrial growth in the country. In the 
case of new industrial units, especially 4 
those involving large capital outlays, 
a very substantial part of the project cost 
has been supplied by these financial institu¬ 
tions. Besides providing finance, these 
developmental financial institutions have 
embarked on promotional activities. They 
have also been making afforts to raise 
standards of corporate management and " 
improve technology of projects. ^ 

r«moval of defects 

What is more important, the author has 
drawn attention to some of the defects 
which have crept mto t'-.ese institutions 
such as delays in sanctioning assistance, 
failure to develop a capital market, and 
so on. Though the progress of develop¬ 
ment banking has been remarkable, the 
author is of the opinion that ‘‘the time 
has come when the existing arrangements 
should be reviewed and restructuring 
done so as to realise the objective of rapid 
industrial development on an enduring 
basis. 

As regards the state financial corpo¬ 
rations (SFCs), the author is of the opi¬ 
nion that “they have started doing good 
work.” In recent years, there has been a 
marked expansion of their lending acti¬ 
vities. This has also brought SFCs face to 
face with the many difficulties arising from : 
providing term finance. In parQcuiar, there | 
is need to strengthen their organisation 
and operational efficiency. They mus^ 
steer the middle course between financiafl 
conservatism on the one hand and exccs-^ 
sive concentration on lending activity.; 
disregarding basic canons of project eva¬ 
luation on the other. The fairly laige 
magnitude of defaults should cause con¬ 
cern, while at the same time delays in 
sanctioning anj disbursing assistanci^ 
especially in meeting the needs ofunafl 
and new entrepreneurs, should be remo¬ 
ved. The SFCs arc also experiencing 
paucity of funds. Ibis aspect must be 
attended to. The author has also empha- 
ijsed the necessity of strengthefiing and 



diversifying the staff, providing adequate 
training to them, giving them reasonably 
good emoluments and delegation of 
a fairly large measure of authority to tha 
staff by the SFCs and to the SFCs by the 
state governments. Also, political inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the SFCs must be 
relisted. This can be done, according to 
the author, by having broadbased board 
of directors headed by an experienced and 
independent-minded chairman-cum-mana- 
ging director. “The SFCs must be regar¬ 
ded as major development financial 
institutions...” 

Naturally in this book the functioning 
of the Karnataka State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration (KSFC) has received very detailed 
treatment. The author has pointed out that 
KSFC has made phenomenal progress 
in recent years. The progress of the KSFC 
compares favourably with that of other 
SFCs generally. However, organisational¬ 
ly the KSFC, like SFCs generally, is not 
equal to the task of handling efficiently 
growing volume of business. The author 
has recommended immediate strengthening 
of the organisation of the KSFC to enable 
that institution both to consolidate the 
progress already made and to prepare it¬ 
self for shouldering larger responsibilities 
in future. 

recommended steps 

The immediate steps recommended 
by the author are recruiting of ad¬ 
ditional staff at higher levels (such as 
engineers, chartered accountants, manage¬ 
ment experts, financial analysts, etc., etc.), 
creation of seperate wings (like projects 
wing, operationswing and personnel wing), 
enlarging staff at the branch level and 
entrusting them with the task of appraisal 
and follow-up work of application, and 
kseouring additional funds which must 
jb>e made available by the Reserve Bank 
^nd the state gevemment. The author is 

t of the opinion that since the KSFC made 
in 1974-75 a pre-tax profit of Rs 52 lakhs 
(and after-tax profit of Rs 33 lakhs), the 
. institution is in a position to easily bear 
I the additional expenditure on expansion 
of staff. 

The book has given a critical account 
I of the functioning of developmental 
banking and financial institutions in the 
country and specially of the KSFC. The 
constructive suggestion ate of special 


value as they wouM lead to improvement 
in the operational efficiracy of these 
developmental institutions, As the author 
was intimately connected with some of 
these institutions, the analysis carries the 
stamp of authority. 

Among the developing countries, India 
has made tremendous progress since Inde¬ 
pendence in providing financial infrast¬ 
ructure facilities and yet there is much 
that can and should be done to improve 
the functioning and efficiency of these 
institutions which can easily become an 
effective instrument of rapid industrial 
development in the country. 

IMPACT OF SCIENCE 

It is now realised that science and tech¬ 
nology, if used with proper motivation, 
can secure an orderly, healthy and timely 
solution of many problems which the 
growing population of the world and 
gradually diminishing resources pose for 
mankind. 

The industrial civilisation created by 
man has been brought about through the 
instrumentalities of science and techno¬ 
logy. Those nations which started this 
quest earlier are naturally far ahead on 
the road of material progress compared 
to those nations which have been late in 
the start. And yet because of the progress 
and spread of communication technology, 
it is possible for developing countries to 
make up, at least to some extent, for the 
lost time and “chart their own paths 
of progress and development, in the light 
to theii own social problems and the 
resources in materials and manpower that 
they can readily harness, so that they 
may not lag far behind in the race for 
achievement and development.” 

Impact of Science and Technology 
focuses attention on some likely 
technological developments in the future, 
on problems that such developments may 
bring in their train, and on opporunities 
that developed as well as developing 
countries would have in furthering their 
advancement. Specifically, it is well- 
known that there arc several areas where 
science and technology would need to be 
utilised on n massive scale so as to enable 
the country to provide growing popula¬ 
tion with the minimum needs of food, 
clothingt shelter and other ermture com¬ 


forts, In India many ^c problems sojjd tc 
as water and land management, afforesf the 
tion, desert reclamation, prevention iai««j 
soil erosion and salination, desilting jirmt 
waterways, flood control, training aiwen 
diversion of rivers, exploitation and cogina 
servation of mineral resources are ditie: 
demanding speedy and satisfactory soliduc 
tion and this is going to require re$orti4 tht 
on a big scale to science and technology ant 
The author has rightly emphasised th^uk 
we in India have yet to develop a country 
wide scientific approach to solve our ac ^ 
cumulated problems as well as those o,jg 
daily life. J 


Having traced the growth of science!, 
anJ technology since the first industriap"! 


revolution in Britain in the middle, 


foj 


of the 18th century, the author has,®* 
drawn attention to some of the recent 
scientific and technological advances-—^*"' 
electronics, nuclear energy, material;® 
technology, aerospace or rocket techno-'™ 
logy, chemical technology, underwaters^ 
technology, biological or life sciences,!^ 
plant breeding and technique-devclop-j'*® 
ment (which includes such things as ope- 


rational research techniques, project I” 
management techniques, information pro- 
cessing, input-output analysis and so on), 


technical innovations !' 

What is more interesting is the list drawn 
by the author of 100 technical innovations ^ 
likely to appear on the scene before the « 
end of the present century—extremely f 
high-tempcraturc materials, super perfor- ; 
raance fabrics, longer-range weather fore- j 
casting, extensive expansion of tropical 
agriculture and forestry, new sources of I 
power, new methods of water iransporta- | 
tion, major reduction in hereditary and j 
congenital diseases, new techniques of I 
preserving environment, effective appetite 
and weight control drugs, improved uses 
of oceans (for example for mining, con¬ 
trolled farming, source of energy, etc.), 
more automated housekeeping, use of 
nuclear explosives for mining and gencra- 
tirn of water, control over weather, new 
tcc'tniques of education and propaganda 
affecting human behaviour, new, cheaper 
and more effective methods of birtii- 
control, genetic control, synthetic foods, 
more extensive transplantation of human 
organs, permanent manned satellite, grea* 
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HISTOttY AND WSINESS Of 

THE COMPANY: 

The Company was incomniiad in the year 191) in 
the name of “The New Shorrock Spg. & Mfg. 

Co. Ltd." The name of the Company has been 
changed to "Mafatkt industries Ltd." from 24th 
Januaiy, 1974. The Company has Textiles Division 
with Mills at Ahmedabad and Nadiad and 
Chemicals Division with a factory at Poona. 

The Company owns immovable properties at 
Bombay and it also holds investments. 

OBJECT OF THE PRESENT ISSUE: 

The Company is desirous of impicmeating the 
programmes for the production of Dyes for Acrylic 
Fibres and Interitieduites at Poona and at Dewas 
in the backward area in the State of Madhya 
Pradesh. The total cost of these programmes is 
estimated at Rs. 57J lacs which will be partly met 
with by this Issue and partly from the internal 
generation of funds and deferred payment facilities. 
By the issue of 85,436 Equity Shares (37,730 Equity 
Shares by way of Issue of Right Shares to the 
Shareholden of the Company, other than Mafatlal 
Group, and by the present Public Issue of 
47,706 Equity Shares), the bolding of the Mafatlal 
Group in the Company would stand reduced to 
47% of the increase Capital of Rs. 6,75,00,000/- 
divided into 5,40,000 Equity Shares of the Company 

PROSPECTS AND PROFITABILITY: 

Based upon the past performance of the Company 
and in view of the future programmes, the Directors 
expect that, barring unforeseen circumstances, 
the net profits to be earned by the Company would 
be sufficient to enable payment of a reasonable 
Dividend on the increased Equity Capital of 
the Company. 

SHARE CAPITAL: 

Nominal Value 

AUTHORISED: 

Rupees 

6,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 125f> 

«Bh 7.»),00,000 

2,00,000 Unclassified Shares of 

Rs. 125.'-each 150,00,000 


7,»),00,000 

2,50,00,000 


TOTAL 10,00.00,000 


ISSUED. SUBSCRIBED AND 

PAID-UP: 

4,54,564 Equity Shares of Rs. 125/- 
each fully paid-up 
37,730 Equity Shares of Rs. 125/- 
each for cash at a premium 
of Rs. 125/- per share are 
being issued to the existing 
Shareholdeis (other than 
Mafatlal Croup) as Right 
Equity Shares 

PRESENT ISSUE: 

47,706 Equity Shares of Rs. 125/- 
eaffl for cash at a premium 
of Rs. 123/- per share are 
being issued for Public 
Subronption by Prospectus 

The above will result in a total Share 

Premium of; 


3.68,20,500 


47,16,250 


39,63,250 

# 

1,06,79,500 
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APPLICATION AND TERMS OF 
PAYMENT: 

Application for the Shares must be for one or more 
Equity Shares and the full amouni at the mte of 
Rs. 250/- (inclusive of premium of Rs. 125/-) per 
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ter use of underground buildings, large- 
scale desalinitation, low-cost buildings, 
longer-lasting * battery-operated TV 
(ets, inexpensive worH-wide transporta- 

I ion of humans and cargo, gcnetice 
ontrol of plants and animals etc,, etc. 
These are some of the mind-boggling 
echnological developments which are 
ikely to take place in the developed 
xiuntries before the end of the present 
j^sentury! 

K The implications of the above likely 
iJlevelopments arc very clear, It shows the 
rends in which technology is advancing 
^ some of the developed countries, 
lecondly, it also shows how in years to 
Ho^ome the technological gap between the 
fleveloped and developing countries is 
Soikely to grow, unless the latter make 
rantic efforts to catc'i up with the deve- 
oped countries. The economic implica¬ 
tion of such a widening technological gap 
s that by 2000 AD the projected per 
Capita income in the developed countries 
rouldbe around SI2,000a year against 
^ possible $700 a year in the developing 
, /o Id. The political implications of ever- 
^ ddening economic disparities are too 
^ rightful to imagime ! 

; India, despite various limitations, has 
I uitt up a fairly broad-based infrastructure 
-a sizable boiy of scientists, engineers, 
ichnologists and skilled workers. In spite 
f severe lacunae in the Indian educational 
astern, a large number of scientists and 
ngineers are being traine' every year 
. chain of national laboratorie; has been 
I uill up as also research establishments 
jvering areas of a-lvanced technology 
I iCh as aeronautics, electronics, nuclear 
; id space sciences. Agricultural sciences 
ave been also receiving due attention, 

I neo-classical development 


i 

s' 

? 

I 

ii 
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The author rightly feels that the neo- 
assical mode of development based on 
nport of foreign technology and of 
ipital goods is unlikely to enable us to 
:hicvc a breakthrough in our light against 
•overly and much le.ss to take-off and 
.tain either rapid indust’'ialisation or 
ionomic development. 

In the face of rapidly increasing popula- 
on, India will have to make an all-out 
fort to iniroduce and popularise modern 
chnology to accelerate growth jn the 
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agricultural and industrial sectors. But 
the scientists and technologists in India 
will have to take note of the prevailing 
situation in the country when evolving 
appropriate technology fot agriculture 
and industrie.s. The vast amount of labour 
power in the country as also low level of 
mass education will have to be taken note 
of while evolving technology that is 
appropriate to situations in India. Out¬ 
right borrowing of the latest technology 
from the west will create more problems 
for India than solving them. According 
to the author, it is a big challenge before 
the Indian scientists and technologists and 
the measure of our greatness will depend 
upon the success with which we will meet 
the challenge. Developments in the scien¬ 
tific and technological fields in India in 
recent years make us hopeful that Indian 
genius will rise to the occasion and effect 
a successful breakthrough in the near 
feature 

immediate tasks 

Some of the immediate tasks before the 
Indian scientists and technologists, accord¬ 
ing to the author, are to find solution to 
some of the urgent problems such as pro¬ 
duction and proper use of fertilizer, pro¬ 
cessing and utilisation of town refuse 
and sewage, harnessing, conserving and 
power utilisation of our water re¬ 
sources, finding better soil-nutrients, 
seeds and quickly maturing plants, propier 
soil analysis, devising cheap and effective 
measures for c op protection and their 
storage, afforestation, finding new sources 
of energy such as solar, wind, tidal power 
and hydro-electric potential, and 
cheap, effective and acceptable means of 
population control. While having a long¬ 
term perspective, the Indian scientists and 
technologists will have to concentrate 
their attention on the above urgent pro¬ 
blems which are staring the country in 
the face. 

The author has succeeded in giving the 
general readers a grand panoramic views 
of the scientific and technological develop¬ 
ments wliich are taking place in the world 
today and are likely to take place in the 
last quarter ttf the present ce ituryand 
how India should move in the field of 
science and technology so that she ccmies 


to occupy a rightful place in the emerging 
world. 

EUROPEAffMIRACLi 

What were the factors that sparked ' 
economic growth in England and later on 
in other European countries resulting in 
more than two centuries of self-sustained 
economic growth ? Why did not this self- 
sustained economic growth take place in 
pre-modern societies, though at one time 
or other they had to thei- credit some 
really marvellous achievements in the 
material sphere? For example, why did 
Greek or Roman or Babylonian, Miia’t.. 
tian or Hindu civilisations allj-jd- . 
in ancient times had some r«induitriMLtd.i 
achievements even in the field J 

and technology fail to generate and 
economic growth and development con-' 
parable to the development that took 
place for the first time in west European 
countries since the latter half of the 18th 
century? Such an analysis should naturally 
be a matter of the greatest interest to 
devel iping countries which are struggling 
to bring about economic development for 
the first lime in the modem period. 

In ffotv U All Began the author raises 
the question : “Was self-sustained growth 
blocked in pre-modern societies by a lack 
of interest in material things, religious 
beliefs, systems of slavery and feudalism, 
excessively narrow and impoverished 
markets, scientific ignorance, the lack of 
a commercial middle class or what?" 

According to the author, in one sense, " 
the answer is simple and obvious. What 
distinguished the world since the industrial 
revolution from the world before is the ,, 
systematic, regular, and progressive 
application of science and technology tw 
the production of goods and services. The 
pre-modem world was not without its 
scientists, inventors and administrators and ' 
creative talents. But these, according to 
the author, were sporadic. “The ceiling 
wouli be lifted -and was—by elements 
of technological advance and innovation, 
but it would not be lifted regular’’. 
I'herefore constraints operated on 
levels of agricultural production, outp'*'^^ 
and employment in urban industry, ” 
population that would be sustained, taxa¬ 
ble income, and on the consequent capa- 
sjty of governments to carry forwaj^ tlwit 
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objectivos.” These above'mentioned 
fhctors either singly or in various com- 
biuations came in the way of self-sustained 
growth for long periods. 

The author has elaborated this point 
by taking illustrations of early Greece, 
China, India and other ancient 
civilisations vvhich collapsed sooner or 
later instead of carrying forward over 
long stretches of time sustained growth. 
The author concludes that “the decisive 
formal weakness in traditional societies 
wj^S'T-Jt^k of innovators, of man moved 
■mic and other incentives or pcr- 
ictivcly to seek changes in techno- 

fundamental answer 

The fundamental answer lies “primarily 
in the world of idea”. Beyond weaponry, 
the links of science to technology 
and productive invention were few 
This was so because “traditional culture 
lacked the Baconian perception that there 
might be advantage, to state and man, in 
forging that linkage.” It was the mental 
and cultural attitude. According to the 
author, the critical failure of traditional 
societies was conceptual. Science did not 
teach those with access to resources that 
physical world could be understood in 
ways that permitted it systematically to 
be transformed to their advantage. More 
passive and fatalistic views of man’s 
relation to the physical world therefore 
revailed. 

Tracing the origins of modernisation 
in Europe, the author has rightly em¬ 
phasised mercantilism which in the main 
paved the way for the process of 
industrialisation that was soon to begin. 
Mercantilism brought about improvement 
in internal communication, gave direct 
and indirect encouragement to handicraft 
industries and to mining, made special 
efforts to achieve an autonomous economic 
base for armed forces (guns, explosives, 
uniforms, ships, etc, etc), took measures 
to make provision of adequate food 
>Iy, took measures to expand supply 
Wblic revenues and measures to im- 
the quality of public administra¬ 
tion. Above all mercantilism by establish¬ 
ing unily in states in the place of old 
feudalistic social disorder provided ex¬ 
panding markets for various products 
without wbkb foundationa of modorp 


industries could not have been laid. There 
is no doubt thatmerchantilism (also known 
as commercial capitalism) carried within 
its womb the seeds of modernisation and 
laid its firm foundations in Europe. Com- 
merdal revolution with its expanding 
international trade provided expanding 
national and international markets which 
provided great stimulu'sto the scientific 
breakthrough. The author’s contention is 
that “the scientific revolution, in all its 
consequences, is the element in the equa¬ 
tion of history that distinguishes early 
modern Europe from all previous periods 
of economic expansion.” 

For once the author has adopted in this 
book a rambling style attempting to bring 
together different strands at one and the 
same time in his argument. The conse¬ 
quence has been that the reader is left 
guessing as to the answer to the main 
question, namely what causes the process 
of modernisation. This may be so, because 
as the author himself has pointed out, all 
theories regarding man and the phenomena 
in which he is involved are necessarily 
over-simplifications. And therefore such 
theories however necessary are th iroughly 
inadequate to explain satisfactorily the 
beginnings or oiigin of any social pheno¬ 
menon. Causes and their consequences 
get mixed, both perpetually moving in a 
circle. Unfortunately therefore the vague 
impressions as to what causes the beginn¬ 
ing of the process of modernisation with 
which readers begin when they start read¬ 
ing the book persists throughout the 
reading. Tlic reader is left with vague 
impressions when he completes the read¬ 
ing of the book. 

vital question 

Incidently the reading of this book 
raises a very vital question regarding 
India in the minds of readers. It is well- 
known that there was a time in the distant 
past when India was at the pinnacle of 
glory with trade-links with Egypt, Baby¬ 
lonia, Greece, Rome, China and practi¬ 
cally the whole of south-east Asia, when 
most of the European countries were in 
semi-civilised or even barbarian state. 
l\^y is it then that the west European 
nations who joined the race pretty late 
surged ahead of India which to this day 
conthiues to be an eooaomictdly badtward 
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state? Why did not the process of modohd t(, 
nisation begin in India when it began if 
Europe, though India had a lead over theses 
former? What were the factors that no^ms 
only halted her material progress busvere 
actually hindered her further progi^sjj^] 
Was it our geography? Or history? 
religion? Or our philosophy? At whs'duc- 
point did the progress halt? These arji the 
vital questions satisfactory answers t^and 
which must be found, if the process (buld 
modernisation in India is to be quickened 
It is a pity that no worthwhile resean^ , 
has been made so far in India in this field,. 
Would some Indian scholar take it up? ^ 
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S. K. MukhopaJhyay has made at ex¬ 
attempt in his book Sources of VarialiotXVt 
in Agricultural Productivity to analysfthc 
agricultural production in India within ^ Of 
general framework with emphasis 
various sources which are responsible fot fo 
differences in agricultural output amont^gb 
regions and over time. In more specifi<stn 
terms, the main purpose of this study iiwe 
“to analyse the eflccls on crop oatpul'Of 
of mea.sured inputs, regional constrainttOg 
and weather factors in wheat regions olfK 
India.” jpd 

It is generally accepted that absence ol^ 
knowledge about definite relationship™ 
between changes in factor inputs and th^*^ 
growth of output has posed "a majot®^ 
conceptional limitations” in planning 
agricultural development. Conventionally 
it is assumed that these input-output 
relationships are known and are tbereforr— 
amenable to manipulation. \ 

The generation and sustenance of coo\ 
nomic growth, especially in the early stage^ 
of most developing countries, aie to d ' 
large extent determined by the perforf 
manceof the agricultural sector of the!j~' 
economy. Naturally an intensive study 
of the characteristics of the sector, parti-| , 
cularly as they relate to agricultural 
production, is therefore an essential aspec^! 
of growth studies. In this iherb anf ,', 
two major problems confronting econo4 
mists concerned with agricultural develop-j / 
ment. First, there exists a wide disparity 
in agricultural production per unit of ’ 
individual input or ail inputs taken .. 
together itinoiig different regions of rnmitf}' 
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^®*Sountfies, as well as among dilTerent 

!®**%ountries of the world; and secondly 

(f^'igricultural production fluctuates from 

■'^’Vear to year much more than industrial 

^^roduciion and the extent of this fluctu- 

"fition varies from one region to another, 
ech) 

likcl According to the author, the three 
^mproblems commonly confronted in macro- 
le^ttconomic planning of agriculture in most 
developing countries arc : (i) The limited 
. 'response of output to the additional use 
known and measured inputs; (ii) the 
f*"wide disparity in the level of output per 
V ^nit of input in the different regions of 
•«‘^he economy; and (iii) the variation in 
j°"\)utput from year to year. There have 
.^'''been studies dealing with one or another 
/ ®of these problems; but the author’s 

ran 

contention, is that there is no study so far 
®P®“addrcssed to all the three within a single 
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analytical framework.' 


main finding 


p The author's main finding is that in 
.‘0 I the existing structure of production, 
ridiaggregate output in India seems to res- 
riglpond only to a limited extent to increases 
Ipin current known inputs (such as ferti- 
Iber, tractor, seeds, education etc.) and 
g there is a large unexplained residual in 
jchthe variation in agricultural output. The 
^coefficients for agricultural inputs are 
rather small in size. The sum of the 
■ coefficients indicates a low elasticity of 
aggregate crop output with respect of 
yjl these inputs. “If the quantity of these 
jy, inputs are doubled, output is likely to 
increase by only 41 per cent." This 
means regional effects must also be taken 
into account while accounting for varia¬ 
tions in output among different regions. 
One region may be more fertile than 
another; different regions may be on 
T different technological levels or even 
ns the history and tradition of one 
np region may be more conducive to 
ipi greater efficiency in the use of identical 
;h inputs. 


jg Thus regions vary widely with respect 
to their levels of productivity and it 
is only through a long-term policy 
’ based on sustained research at regional 
levels and provision of region-specific 
measures that regional di.sparities could 
be reduced and aggregate productivity 
increased. It should be understood that 


■A 


regional disparities in agricultural output 
cannot be removed by only varying the 
use of different agricultural inputs. This 
is because it is possible that regional 
disparities are only partly due to varia¬ 
tion in agricultural inputs and the 
residual differences are due to other 
factors such as climate, land tenure 
system, traditions of the people, and so 
on. 

policy implications 

This finding that regional variations 
in agricultural output can only be partly 
explained in terms of variations in 
different agricultural inputs has impor¬ 
tant policy implications for agricultural 
and economic development. 

The government of India, in its five 
year has have laid down the objectives 
of economic growth and reduction in 
regional disparities. Increases in agricul¬ 
tural output are projected on the basis 
of increases in specific agricultural inputs. 
But this study suggests that “in the exi¬ 
sting macro-economic structure of Indian 
agriculture, the application of additional 
current inputs can only bring about 
limited increase in the level of output”. 
The author has also found that “at the 
level of tndivi lual current inputs, irriga¬ 
tion and fertiliser seem to be the most 
important in Indian agricultural produc¬ 
tion.” But since the potential for irriga- 
tional facilities is unevenly distributed 
among different regions in the country, 
development efforts are likely to pay off 
more if directed at such areas where irri- 
gational potential is relatively high. 
From this point of view “The Gangetic 
plain seems to deserve particular atten¬ 
tion in the irrigation policy of India.” 
Since growth is one of the important 
objectives of India's five year plans, such 
a selective policy appears inevitable to 
maximise agricultural output. 

As regards the other objective of 
removing regional disparities, the finding 
of the author, as seen already, is that only 
a small part of the disparity in agricutural 
output is due to variations in the levels 
of known, inputs. This means it is 
difficult to remove this regional disparity 
only by reallocation of known agricultural 
inputs among different regions. The bulk 
of the disparity is due to region- 


effects and this according to the author, 
originates from sources not yet identified 
and measured—the peculiarities of 
specific regions that are stable over time. ' 
Among such factors some might be 
amenable to human influences while 
others might be harder still to control. 
For example, it is possible to increase 
the skill of farmers, or influence their 
attitude through extension work and 
practical training. But it may be extremely 
bard to influence factors like basic type 
and humus content of the soil or the 
geographical location or height of the 
place which influences productivity of 
land in a region. 

According to the author, the study 
points out that “the simultaneous attain- 1 
ment of the goals of maximizing output 
and reducing disparity is far from a 
simple task.” Much will depend on the 
nature of the region-effects, on the 
extent they are amenable to changes by 
present and past investments. What is 
necessary fora realistic policy formula¬ 
tion is to examine intensively the nature 
of region-effects. 

reducing disparities 

Due to lack of proper information 
some regions may be engaged in producing 
crops for which they aie not best suited. 
To reduce regional disparities, such 
regions may have to take to orchards, 
poultry, dairies and animal farms. Some 
regions which may not be suitable for 
agriculture may have to rely on noa- 
agricultural investments for their develop¬ 
ment All this requires intensive research 
of different regions in the country. The 
author has suggested that “a sustained 
policy of research in specific districts— 
into their geoclimatic socio-economic 
characteristics is essential for understan¬ 
ding the causes of disparity and trying to 
alleviate them.” 

The continued flow of agricultural 
inputs to regions where they can produce 
best results, while welcome for maximising 
output, may accentuate regional dispa¬ 
rities. The author wants that simultaneous ^ 
action be taken to remove the resultiog 
disparity. There should be provision of 
smooth and quick flow of both food and 
raw materisds from centres of pro¬ 
duction to centres of processing and 
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consuraption. Failure to do this may 
lead to problem of overproduction, fall 
in prices, in income and loss of incentives 
to farmers at the centres of production. 
<iTo prevent this there is neeJed a set of 
policies for pricing, transportation, 
storage, procurement and supply. The 
policy of industrial location should be 
made a compliment to correct regional 
imbalances due to uneven agricultural 
development. Here the agricultural 
policy becomes a component of the over¬ 
all economic policy. 

One cannot quarrel with the lindings 
and policy implications drawn by the 
author from this study which is a revised 
version of a research work done at the 
Economic Development Centre at the 
^University of Minnesota One also 
learns from acknowledgements that more 
than dozen experts including T. Pal 
Schultz have been consulted. The author 
has also made use of sophisticated eco¬ 
nometric methodology to arrive at liis 
conclusions. And yet it must be men¬ 
tioned th(it the conclusions reached are 
well-known and extremely commonplace 
which one can arrive at without doing 
■ any research, much less higher research 
with econometric models. It is not 
enough to have research talent; one must 
also know how and for what purpose to 
use it. 

LABOUR IN BOMBAY 

In India, the growth of labour force is 
so rapid in relation to (he capacity of the 
economy to ensure earning opportunities 
that millions are condemned to poverty 
and are likely to be condemned to poverty 
for a long time to come, unless immediate 
steps are taken to bring about drastic 
changes in the direction of economic 

f |development. Surph'i Labow end the 
City—A Study oi Bombity by Heather 
Joshi and Vijaya Joshi is mainly concerned 
with the urban dimension of this problem, 
the empirical work being centred round a 
single city, namely Bombay 

According to the authors there is a 
distinction which is basic and c.ssential for 
an understanding of the Indian economy. 
This is the diistinclion between the modern 
economy with its organised and protected 
labour market and the rest of the econo¬ 
my—the traditional self-employ men t and 


small-scale sectors. The organised sector 
is to be found mainly (though not exclu¬ 
sively) in urban areas and covers manu¬ 
facturing industries, government and liic 
various services feeding them. In this 
organised sector, labour productivity is 
generally high, incomes arc also fairly 
high and conditions of service are gene¬ 
rally .Safeguarded by labour legislation. 
Those who participate in this sector of the 
economy share to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent, the fruits of economic modernisation 
But the numbers enjoying these fruits of 
modernisation arc limited by the capital 
intensity of technology involved and the 
high cost of laboiii to employers. 

unorganised sector 

'Hie rest I'l the labour force is generally 
engaged in some or other economic 
aciiviiics outside the organised sector. 
This unorganised sector covers not only 
most of the economic aciiviiics in rural 
areas but also a substantial part of the 
urban economy Those who (ail to secure 
employment in the modern organised sec¬ 
tor are forced into the unorganised sector 
which has tlie capacity to absoih them 
cither as casual labour, low wage employ¬ 
ees, us self-employed or as family 
workers. But tliis sector does not have 
the capacity to provide them with stable, 
regular and protected jobs with satisfac¬ 
tory levels of income. The unemployment 
problcni in the sense of inadequate work 
and low productivity is mostly concentra¬ 
ted in the un'irganiscJ sector of the 
Indian eco.tomy, though it is not totally 
absent in llie organised sector. 

The empirical pari of the authors' study 
concentrates on employment in Bombay 
city in the I960, According to the 
authors, the employment problem in urban 
areas has not received much attention by 
way of theoretical or empirical analysis. 
Among other things, the problem involves 
the question of rur.il-iirhan migration and 
its relevance for development policies. It 
IS not possible to devise such policies with¬ 
out considciiiig the economies of urban 
agglomeration on the one htinJ and the 
overhead costs of urbani.sation on tlie 
other. The autb.irs have concentrated 
their attention only on Bombay in this 
respect because they believe that lessons 
derived from the study of Bombay may 


have wider relevance because the develop- j 
ments there may hold lessons .nbout the 
shape of things to come, or to be avoided J 
elsewhere in India. 

r 

The Bombay area has experienced ji 
much of the modernisation on the western j 
mode) which has as yet not penetrated so a 
very deeply in other parts of the country, ij 
Nevertheless along with this prosperity, c 
there is ample evidence of Indian poverty. ^ 
Alongside multistorey blocks appear 
squalid colonies of human dwellings. Both h 
the rich and the poor have crowded into ’ 
Bombay. 

As in the case of most cities, Bombay ^ 
has acquired much of its population s 
through in-migrutiun rather than natural I 
repioduciion in the city itself. Thus a 4, 
large proportion of its inhabitants (in 
1961, 64 per cent of persons, 69 per cent k 
of males and .*17 pet cent of females) were ,1 
born outside the city of Bombay. ThU t 
gave Bombay a distinctive demographic I’s 
st'ucluie, males substantially outnumber- i 
mg the females. The inhabitants of 
Bombay had come there from all parts of ?j, 
India and between them had as many as a 
214 dilVerent mother-tongues. t 

striking feature 

According to the authors, perhaps the “* 
most striking feature of migration into 
Bombay (and of rural-urban migration in j 
India .generally) compared to many African S 
and Latin American cities is that “it has jt 
not reached unmanageable proportions, 
at any rate during the 1960s.” Even |( 
during 1972 drought, most of the scarcity- 5^ 
affected workers were successfully diverted ; 
from the city by the rural public works f 
programmes. Another check these days i 
t‘t in-migration into Bombay which is 
becoming increasingly important is the j 
incrc.^^ing competition for scarce jobs ( 
especially jobs in the organised sector, t 
fiom the city-born. * 

As regardv the policy to solve the com- 1 
plex problem of increasing unemployment i 
111 the cities in India in general and in | 
Bombay in particular, the authors have i 
riahtly emphasised that ‘the main thrust ‘ 
of employment will have to be in rural . 
areas.” However, urban employment 
policies do have ?. part to piay, even if it 
is a minor one. The policies themselves 

will have to oj^erate on a broad front. 
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|rhey consist partly of changing the price 
jifucturc to create the right market incen- 
;ives. Also, more direct government action 
s required to mobilise special job-oriented 
Jrogrammes. to encourage the develop¬ 
ment and dissemination of a; propriate 
technologies, to redirect savings and 
redistribute assets. 

Reversing the trends of increasing un¬ 
employment in Bombay (and also other 
cities in India) will need "a major revision 
of economic policy in the direction of 
employment creation and resource redistri¬ 
bution,” Positive steps will have to be 
taken to encourage labour-using techni¬ 
ques, products and activities. Care how¬ 
ever must be taken both to avoid output- 
reducing employment policies and also 
even among output-increasing employ¬ 
ment pol'cies to avoid those which would 
reduce the investible and redistributable 
surplus excessively. Of course, according 
to the authors, many of these changes and 
policies will be opposed by vested inte¬ 
rests. this, therefore, means that their 
success will depend, in the last analysis, 
on eft'cctive political leadership. 

The authors are of the firm belief that 
• llie philosophy and conduct of Indian 
economic policy have aggravated the 
employment problem, giving insufficient 
attention to the absorption and productive 
utilisation of the country’s abundant 
supplies of labour resulting in stagnating 
incomes for larger sections of the popula¬ 
tion.” They arc of the opinion that 
radical rethinking of economic policy is 
called for, if the problem of increasing 
unemployment in cities like Bombay is to 
be successfully tackled. The authors’ 
analysis of the lacunae in current policies 
and their far-reaching recommendations 
transcend the urban dimension as they 
embrace rural employment. 

Fortunately there is at present greater 
lealisation that the problems of urban 
unemployment will have to be fought 
mainly on the rural front. It is a matter 
foi gratification that there appear to be 
signs of reversal of older policie which 
aggravated the problems of unemployment 
in Indian cities. 

DYESTUFFS INDUSTRY 

The history of the dyestuft' indu.stry m 
It'dia, the problems the industry faces, 
and its future possibilities are matters of 
\ital interest to the Indian economy. 


Dyestt^ Industry U India contains arti¬ 
cles written since I960 by J.H. Doshi who 
is a pioneer in the Indian dyestuff indus¬ 
try. The author has dealt in these articles 
very searchingly and objectively with 
various aspects of the dyestuff industry 
such as the advantages and disadvantages 
of foreign collaboration, the role of small- 
scale sector, the tariff policy, production 
costs, export-potential, the handicaps 
from which the industry suffers, etc., etc. 

The history of dyestuff industry makes 
interesting reading. The first World War 
brought home to the United States, 
Britain and other countries the serious 
effects of the German domination in the 
dyestuff industry on which depended, to 
a considerable extent, the development of 
the organic chemical industry, synthetic 
drugs and rubber chemicals. Another 
quarter century elapsed before preliminary 
steps were taken in India to establish the 
manufacture of dyes. Though a late¬ 
comer in the field of synthetic dyestuff 
manufacture, India has made considerable 
progress, though this has been achieved 
against enormous odds. 

important aspects 

In this brief review reference can be 
made only to some of the important as¬ 
pects of the dyestuff industry dealt with 
by the author in some of his important 
articles. 

The real beginning of a full-fledged 
dyestuff industry in India was made 
around 1952 after which many units 
manufacturing different types of dyes came 
to be established in the country. Mean¬ 
while the government of India also reco¬ 
gnised the importance of the planned 
development of this industry and brought 
it within the purview of the Industries 
Development and Regulation Act, 1951. 
This industry is now a ‘scheduled industry’ 
and therefore its planned development is 
the responsibility of the ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. In 1950, there were 
about 50 dyestuff manufacturers in the 
country, comprising large and small units. 
The industry has been mainly concentrated 
in western India. 

The author rightly believes that the 
government of India was right in giving 
special attention to the development of 
this industry with a view to save large 
amount of foreign exchange spent on their 


imports annually and also to make various 
national industries such as textile, jute, 
paper, etc. independent of foreign imports 
and also with a view to creating a back¬ 
ground for the development of chemical < 
industry as a whole which in future may 
embrace much wider field such as synthe¬ 
tic resins, plastics, synthetic fibres and 
many similar industries. 

conflicting factors 

Most of the important groups of dye¬ 
stuffs use imported intermediaries; The 
industry was therefore referred to the 
tariff enquiry in 1953. According to the 
author, due to various conflicting factors 
and for want of a comprehensive scheme, 
effective measures were not taken then 
with the consequence that the progress of 4 
dyestuff industry became faltered in several ' 
directions. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission, the dyestuff indus¬ 
try got protection and as a consequence 
the initial growth of the industry in the 
first five years was spectacular. The author 
has opined that India will have to adopt 
a coordinated and planned approach to 
the problems of dyestuff industry instead 
of taking snap decisions to get over parti¬ 
cular situations. Very often such snap and 
ad hoc decisions came to be taken with 
the consequence that the position of the 
industry in early 1960s became uncertain, 
and its future unpredictable. 

The Tariff Commission again surveyed 
the dyestuff industry in 1960-61 in view ^ 
of its importance for chemical industries, 
pharmaceutical industry, explosives, syn¬ 
thetic plastics and solvent industries. 
According to the author, there was consi- 
deiable amount of confused thinking 
regarding cost of production, price stru- 
ture, customs duty on different inter- < 
mediarics, excise duties on different ranges^ 
of dyestuffs, import policy for dyes* 
manufactured and not manufactured in 
the country, allocation of foreign exchange 
for importing intermediaries and regard¬ 
ing plants for manufacturing intermedia¬ 
ries in public and private sectors. Accord¬ 
ing to the author, it i.s high time that all ^ 
these problems are a discussed in a com-W 
prehensive way and a properly integrated 
approach evolved and followed. 

The government of India has defined 
the scope of the small-scale industry only 
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ia torm$ of capital invested end the 
numbef of people employed. The conse¬ 
quence so far as the dyestuff industry is 
concerned is that a very targe number 
* of small-scale units have come to be 
established in this industry alongside 
large-scale units. Unfortunately while 
setting the targets and granting manu¬ 
facturing licences to large-scale units, the 
capacity of the small-scale units which 
were already established was not taken 
into account. The consequence has been 
that overall capacity of the dyestuff in¬ 
dustry has been larger than that required 
to meet the demands of the country. Also 
there is unfair competition among large 
and small units for the allocation of 
various items of raw materials needed by 
the industry. As a result of the severe 
competition among these units and un¬ 
healthy price-cutting to uneconomic levels, 
several units in the industiy are working 
below their installed capacity spreading a 
wave of pessimism which is likely to 
adversely affect the futuie of the industry. 

imported intermediates 

The dyestuff indusiry still depends upon 
imports of intermediates, although manu¬ 
facturing of some of them in the country 
has already started. It is imperative that 
effective steps are taken for the manufac¬ 
ture of all intermediates either in the 
public or private sector so that this vital 
industry can be entirely on its own with¬ 
out depending to any extent on imports 
from abroad. It is unfortunate that the 
government, according to the author, has 
not been giving enough encouragement 
to various interested units for the manu¬ 
facture of intermediates. 

The author has expressed his concern 
that some of the textile units in the 
j country still use imported dyestuff the 
import of which is permitted by the 
government, though indigenous colours 
practically of the same quality are avail¬ 
able in the ma-^ket. The author has 
also pointed out that if facilities arc 
provided especially for large units to work 
at full capacity, the cost of production 
1 as welt as the selling price can be brought 
down to levels competitive with imported 
dyestuffs. 

The author is in favour of foreign 
collaboration in certain sophisticated 


fields for technical and financial reasons. 
But such financial collaboration ^ould 
be considered on a selective basis and only 
with a view to achieving rapid progress of 
the dyestuff industry in the country. 

Though the Indian dyestuff industry 
has made considerable progress, especially 
in a few ranges of products (such as 
organic pigments, pigment painting emul¬ 
sions, reactive dyes and naphthols, etc), 
the Geiman and the Japanese dyestuff 
industry still continues to dominate the 
world markets. Compared to world pro¬ 
duction, Indian production of dyestuff 
appears insignificant. This is unfortunate 
as India has all the ingredients required 
to increase production of dyestuff to 


mudi greater exttttt, jsart of which can W, 
easily exported to earn foreign exchange. jOd 

h 

to 


book over a period of more than 
decade, the reader gets an idea as to how^ 
the Indian dyestuff industry got cstabi^ 
Ushed, the nature of the problems anccT: 
difficulties the industry faced and how i *^^ 
made substantial progress since indepen|^ ^ 
dence. Along with the histotic.al aspects;!^, 
the author has also analysed the preseni 
position of this vital industry and on thi 
basis of his analysis has made some prac^, 
ticabJe suggestions, which if followed b> * 
the government and the industry, willl*^ 
definitely help rapid development of this^ 
basic industry in the countiy, , •* 

sin 

Facts Galore 

Myo^ Indmark-India’s Economic Compass (Third Internationa] Edition): Edited and 


published by H.N.S. Myer 
560001; Price Rs 75; £6; S12. 


for Indmark, 16, Rest House Crescent, Bangalore- 


>rg 

;th 


Reviewed by B. Ganapathy Sarma!^ c 


India has made phenomenal progress 
on the industrial front so much so foreign 
businessmen are increasingly turning to 
our country for their requirements of not 
only traditional raw materials but also for 
sophisticated products of modern techno¬ 
logy. “Myers Indmark - - India’s Economic 
Compass” presents in a neat, compact 
and elegant volume running into about ?50 
pages, a chronological list of as many 
as 3700 products manufactured in the 
country, the firms manufacturing these 
products and their full addresses. 

The treatise has been broadly divided 
into seven parts. Economic data on India 
is presented in part A. An alphabetical 


list of classified products is given ^ 
in Part B. Trade Headings are;j^ 
dealt with in the following section,® 
The subsequent section is devoted 
“Standards Institutions”. The alphabetical; ^ 
list of manufacturers addresses is given in, 
Part E. “Index of Advertisers” and “Eco-^p 
nomic Encyclopaedia” arc provided in theL 
last two sections. ' 

This handy compendium giving up-lo-;. 
date and authoritative information on a-® 
wide spectrum of industrial products andj^ 
their manufacturers will certainly serve as» 
a reliable guide and ready refcrencejj* 
volume to entrepreneurs in general and] 
the business community in particular. 


Books Received 


Foreign Exchange : Principles & 

Practice : K. K. Andley; published by 
Sultan Chand & Sons, 4792/23, Daryaganj, 
New Delhi; Pp 492; Price Students Edn. 
Rs 16,00; Library Deluxe Edn. Rs 25,00. 

Industrial Licencing Policy ■ A report 
prepared by Tata Economic Consultancy 
Services; Published by Popular Prakashan 
Pvt. Ltd., 35 C, Taideo Road, Borabay- 
400 034; Pp 106; Price Rs 20.00. 

Governmental Systems and Development-. 
V. A. Pai Panandiker; Popular Prakashan 
Pvt. Ltd.; Pp 124. 

Taxes and Incentives : Published by 
Indian Investment Centre, “Jeevan Vihar”, 


Parliament Street, New Delhi-110001 
Pp 173; Price Rs 12.00, ? 

Joint Ventures Abroad : Published by lj. 
Indian Investment Centre; Pp 141; Price ‘ 

Rs 10. r 

Pre-lnvestmeni Guide an Selected | 
Industries 1976-77 : Published by Indian ? 
Investment Centre; Pp 176; Price Rs 10.00, j; 

Prospects for AncillariesjAuxiliaries to ' 
Public Sector Undertakings .’ Published ^ 
by Indian Investment Centre; Pp 83; | 
Price Rs 5.00. ,v 

Investing in India by Non-Resident { 
Indians Why & How Published by Indan \ 
Investment Centre; Pp 20; Price Rs 2.00 \ 
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fifth 

nr FiMii live-year Plan, with 
1 public sector outlay of 
e As 3'>,303 crores and envisag- 
^ an average annual 4.3 per 
pent growth rate over the 1974- 
0 .p9 period, was approved by 
0 ^he National Development 
c ^’ouncil which concluded its 
k jwo-day consideration of the 
'8 plan recently. Prime Minister 
>1 Mrs Indira Ga' dhi presided 
0 over the meeting Including the 
' provisionof inventories, the Plan 
outlay would total Rs 42,300 
■d crores. In the draft, the figure 
was Rs 37,463 crores. The 
d final private sector outlay of 
Rs 24,000 crores is a sharp rise 
'I over the draft figure of 
J Rs 16,000 crores Despite the 
li step-up, the outlay in the public 
a sector actually is marginally 
c! less in real terms, considering 
.'l that the revised Plan wits draft¬ 
s' ed on the basis of a higher 
ig price level. 

C 

j! Ki-alistic Plan 

Mr P.N. Hak.sar, Deputy 
® Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, stated that the 
Plan was a “cautiou.s but realis¬ 
tic appraisal of the possibilities 
: over the five-year period,” 
ensuring the country’s strict 
adherence to the discipline of 
)({ the Plan over the ne.xt two 
p years. Prof S. Chakravarty, 
ij, member of the commission, 
o who also was present, said the 
tg average growth in agriculture 
o; was estimated at 4 per cent 
and in industry 7.10 per cent, 
jj. Although the growth rate for 
the remaining two years of the 
fifth Plan was estimated at 
5.2 per cent, the average for 




the five years had been calcu¬ 
lated at 4.3 per cent because 
tlie first year of the Plan had 
virtually been a wash-out when 
the growth rate had been a 
meagre 0.2 per ceit. 

Delegation to West 
Germany 

A lO-membcr industrial dele¬ 
gation consisting of leading 
industrialists in eastern India 
left for West Germany on 
September 25, to seek possibili¬ 
ties of new cxpoits to West 
Germany, collaborations in the 
field of engineering, chemicals 
and allied industries, possibili¬ 
ties of importation of capital 
goods and second-hand plants 
and collaboration with German 
industries for exports to third 
countries. The delegation will 
make an intensive tour in West 
Germany and will meet bankers, 
chambers of commerce, indus¬ 
trialists and government 
officials. The delegation, which 
was led by Mr R.P, Mody, 
president of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, has gone to 
Germany with the support of 
the government of India. It is 
also scheduled to meet the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry 
in London before returning to 
India. 

Excise Relief for 
Sugar 

In pursuance of Finaucc mini¬ 
ster's statement in this year’s 
Budget speech, a scheme of 
excise duty relief to encourage 
higher production applicable 
to a number of items was an¬ 
nounced on June 16, 1976. 
Subsequently the scheme „was 
extended to paper and paper 


At; 


boards and to some selected 
items of textile industry. The 
government has now decided 
to formulate a new scheme of 
excise duty relief to encourage 
higher production of vacuum 
pan sugar. The scheme is 
applicable for the sugar season 
1976-77, commencing on 
October 1, 1976 and ending 
on September 30, 1977. 

For the period October- 
Noveniber, 1976 the excess 
production during these two 
months over the average pro¬ 
duction of corresponding two 
months during the preceding 
five years will be eligible for 
excise relief. The excess pro¬ 
duction will be charged at 
about 25 percent of the duty 
otherwise payable. This relief 
will be, however, available only 
when total production in 

- 

India's exports of cotton 
textiles during 1975-76 
reached an all-time high 
at Rs 3760 million, 
v — .- . - J 

1976-77 sugar season exceeds 
the total production averaged 
over the preceding three Sugar 
seasons, in respect of each 
factory. In respect of the rest 
of the period in the sugar sea¬ 
son 1976-77, the scheme will be 
as follows; (a) The excess pro¬ 
duction during the period 
December, 1976—September, 
1977 over the average pro¬ 
duction in the corresponding 
10 months during the prece¬ 
ding three sugar years inclu¬ 
ding 1975-76 season will be 
eligible for excise relief; and 
(b) the excise duty will be 
calculated at about 75 per cent 
of the duty otherwise payable 
on this excess production. 
Since there are already some 
special concessions to new 
sugar factories as well as those 
which expand substantially on 
or after April 1, 1974 under 
Central Excise notification No. 


35/76 and 36/76, the present 
scheme of excise duty relief 
for higher production will not 
cover such factories. 

Central Board of 
Excise and Customs 

The Central Board of Ex¬ 
cise and Customs has been 
reconstituted. The Board will 
liave a chairman and four 
members. MrM. G. Abrol i.s 
the new chairman of the Board. 
He was formerly Gold Control 
Administrator and Additional 
Secretary in the Department 
of Revenue and Banking. The 
former chairman, Mr Jasjit 
Singh, has been promoted and 
appointed Special Secretary 
(Revision Applications), Depa¬ 
rtment of Revenue and Bank¬ 
ing. While Mr S. Venkate-san, 
present Member of the Board, 
will continue to be the member, 
three new member.s have been 
appointed They are : Mr. 
M R. Ramachandtan, formerly 
Director in the Central Board 
of Excise and Customs; Mr 
G. S. Sawhiiey, formerly 
Director General, Revenue 
Intelligence in the Department 
of Personnel and Administra¬ 
tive Reforms and Mr R. C. 
Misra, Joint Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Personnel and Admi¬ 
nistrative Reforms. 

Rupee Upvalued 

Indian Rupee was revalued 
on September 21, as against 
the British pound sterling 
for the seventh time in 
just one year. The Reserve 
Bank of India fixed the middle | 
rate at Rs 15.40 per pound 
sterling, against Rs 16 per 
pound prevailing since May 
29 la.st. This amounted to a 
revaluation of the rupee by 
3.75 per cent since May 29, 
and an overall appreciation of 
the rupee in just one year by< 
16 percent. When the rupee 
was delinked from the pound 
on September 25 last year, 
the middle rate had been fixed 
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at Rs 18,31 per pound, as 
compared to the present rate 
of Rs 15,40 per pound. 

The following were the rates 
fixed by the Reserve Bank with 
effect from September 21,1976: 
Buying ; £6,5147 per Rs 100 
(corresponding to Rs 15.35 per 
pound). Selling : £6.4725 per 
Rs 100 (corresponding to 
Rs 15.45 per pound). 

The first revaluation of the 
rupee vis-a-vis the pound 
sterling, after the rupee-steiling 
link was snapped, was on 
December 5 last year, the 
second on March 8 this year 
the third on March II, the 
fourth on April 3, the fifth on 
April 23 and the sixth on May 
29. The Reserve Bank will con¬ 


oflead and zinc and an equal 
quantity of cobalt. The min¬ 
ing industry purchases a variety 
of engineering goods of the 
value of Rs 700 crores per 
annum. Currently, most of its 
requirements of engineering 
goods arc imported from the 
United Kingdom, West Ger¬ 
many and the United Slates. 

Oil India Debentures 

Speaking at the ninth deben¬ 
ture redemption function of 
the Oil India l.id, recently, Mr 
K.D. Malaviya, union minister 
for Petroleum & Chemicals, 
commended the company for 
carrying on its task in the 
face of several difilciiltics and 
for introducing a lot of new 


tinue to buy forward sterling 
for delivery up to nine months 
at the rates to be determined 
as hitherto by adding a margin 
to pound sterling 0.0125 per 
Rs 100 per quarter or part 
thereof, to its spot buying rate, 
the Reserve Bank stated in a 
press note. 

Engineering Goods for 
Zembia 

A three member mining de¬ 
legation from Zambia has 
come to this country at the 
instance of the Association of 
Indian Engineering Industry 
with a specific shopping list 
and is expected to identify 
business during its slay here 
Mr F.H. Kaunda, leader of the 
delegation, regarded this coun¬ 
try as a dependable source of 
4upply for his country’s need 
W engineering equipment such 
as transport equipment for 
underground mining, earth- 
moving equipmcil, railway 
track material, diesel engines 
and stone crushers, all of which 
lare needed for the mining in¬ 
dustry which is the lifeline 
of the Zambian economy. 
Zambia, according to Mr 
Kaunda, produces 700,000 ton¬ 
nes of copper, 800,000 tonnes 


concepts and fcc’inical know¬ 
ledge. When this organisation 
was created, Mr Malaviya 
said, he had douht.s over its 
purposeful working but its 
efficient and .smooth functioning 
over the years had shown that 
his doubts were misplaced. He 
was happy that the company 
had constantly followed “a 
policy of caution” in its search 
for oil in Assam. 

Earlier, the chairman of 
OIL, Mr A.N. Deb, expressed 
the hope that the company 
would be given enough new 
areas on the basis of which to 
look forward to achieving a 
higher share of indigenous 
crude oil production. He ex¬ 
plained that since its formation, 
the company has produa'd 
over 35 million tonnes of crude 
and as on January 1 this year 
it still has on hand, in the 
shape of proved and indicated 
reserves, about 39 million 
tonnes of crude oil. Further 
recoverable reserves are being 
added to maintain crude oil at 
3 million tonnes per annum at 
least up to 1982 and may be 
for several years beyond. 
Mr Deb adled that the ninth 
debenture draw was the last 
one because the balance would 


be paid automatically next year. 
The Rs. 30-crore debenture 
stock of the company (1968-77) 
remains to-date the single lar¬ 
gest issue of iis kind ever 
floated on the Indian market. 

Demand for Cemant 

A Planning Commission study 
growth has estimated that the 
domestic demand for cement 
may be between 19.33 million 
and 22.40 million tonnes by 
1978-79. Added to this the 
targeted 1.5 million tonnes of 
export, the total demand for 
cement may be between 20 83 
million tonnes and 23.90 
million tonnes in 1978-79, the 
last year of the fif'h Plan. The 
group has also suggested that 
a unit be set up as part of the 
Perspective Planning Division 
(PPD) of the Planning Com¬ 
mission with the special func¬ 
tion of updating cement con¬ 
sumption norms for the 
purpose of projecting cement 
demand. As no information in 
regard to consumption of 
cement in rural areas is avail¬ 
able, the group has recommen¬ 
ded that a sample survey by a 
suitable organisation such us 
the NSSO (National Sample 
Survey Organisation) may be 
conducted. 

Standardisation in 
Shipping 

MrH.M. Trivedi, minister 
of stale for Shipping and 
Transport, has emphasised the 
need for standardisation 
in the production of ships for 
domestic use Addressing the 
first meeting of the Develop¬ 
ment Council for shipbuilding, 
ship repairs and ancillary in¬ 
dustries, Mr Trivedi slated that 
the Council should initiate ii 
dialogue between the shipyards 
and the national shipowners 
for the standardisation of any 
two or three types of vessels 
that are required the most. 
Only with such standardisation, 
at least with regard to size. 


capacity, main engines ant* 
major ancillarics, could ship|ndtf 
building be made economical' rih 
and competitive. This 
facilitate clubbing of the re>*rn« 
quiremenfs of steel and majoijWen 
ancillarics which would helfjS^ 
rcJuoc the period of construc*/ittes 
tion at the yards, he added, 

Mr Trivedi pointed out that? 
there was an emerging patterit 
of the type of vessels whichS®**'® 
Indian shipowners would prefetl| 
to have. He was of the view, of 
that co'it reduction had to be^jng 
attempted not by competitivesed. 
quotulmns domestically bet-’in- 
ween organisations, mainly inising 
the public sector, but by for 
stanJardisation, a clubbing of* ex- 
requiremcnls, scheduling of thejtige 
manufacture of engines and;, the 
ancillarics, and specialisation inty of 
the construction of the defined^d 
types. 1 to 

Industrial Finance 
Corporation 


The Industrial Finance Cor-; of 
poraticn of India sanctionedting 
during 1975-76 financial assis-*jrc 
lance of Rs. 54.6 crores for 116.)nd 
projects in different states of . 
the county-an increase ofijjjg 
48.1 per cent over the previous;^ 
year’s sanctions. The level 
sanctions and disbursements 
during the year were the highest ji 
achieved by the Corporation') 
since its inception in 1948.1; 
Forty eight per cent of IFCI’s " 
total assistance accounted for • 
promoting industries in the lessj ‘j 
developed areas. Industries; , 
ol high national priority, i 
namely, sugar, cotton textiles, f , 
cement and paper leceived P 
Rs 27.78 crores or 50.9 per 1 j 
cent of the total sanctions, the ' ■ 
sugar industry being the major J 
beneficiary. Taking into ac- f 
count also, core industries of ) ' 
importance to national econo- i ^ 
my, the figure comes to 79 per , , 
ant of the total. \ ; 

The working results for the ( 
year ended June 30, 1976 i 
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'f goods produced, revenue 
icrived, inUa-structiirc facili- 
utilised and emplc^ent 
[Stained. A short-term view 
f gainful saleability of forest 
produce seems to be contra- 
pdicated by the supply situa- 
ion in the State. 

I had occasion to refer to 
I he afforestation programmes 
' n my last year’s address be- 
! ore you. We, in the Paper In- 
(lustry, are more than ever con- 
, zinced that efficient and speedy 
^f^orestation can be undertaken 
>n a realistic scale only through 
I the joint efforts of the Paper 

i endustry and Government, 
with the former taking an active 
jpart in giving guidance to such 
a programme and the Govern¬ 
ment allocating the required 
jblocks of lands for the pur- 
jpose to the industry and pro- 
tviding a part of the resources 
j required for launching such 
Jan afforestation programme. 


j In this context, I welcome 
3 the efforts of the Tamilnadu 
I Forest Plantation Corporation 
' which has undertaken growing 
‘eucalyptus and other planta- 
{tions on a commercial basis. I 
I wish the Corporation all 
strength at the elbow. It is, 
however, clear that the resour¬ 
ces at the disposal of the 
Government, which are re- 
: quired for very many priority 
purposes, may not in the long 
run be adequate for underta¬ 
king commercial afforestation 
on the scale required by the 
paper and man-made fibre 
industries. It is for this reason 
that I still jjlead for a joint 
effort by the industry and the 
Government through a long¬ 
term lease of the required lands 
in an appropriate forest area, 
to the industrial units to grow 
their own pulpablc varieties of 
wood. 1 say this particularly 
because the paper industry 
seems to be entering upon a 
new phase, when it can no 
more depend on unspecified 
sources for its requirements of 
primary raw materials, any 
more than the sugar industry 
can for instance, depend on 
unspecified sources for its re¬ 
quirements of sugarcane. 

I am sure shareholders 
would like to know the prog¬ 
ress we have made with our 
scheme for expanding our 
installed capacity from 35,000 


tonnes to 55,000 tonnes per 
annum. You will be glad 
to know that orders have teen 
placed for all our require¬ 
ments of plant and machinery, 
both inside and outside the 
country. Supplies are expected 
to flow onwards of November 
this year. The main paper ma¬ 
chine is expected to te ready 
early in 1978 and with some 
luck, the additional capacities 
will have gone into stream by 
the middle of 1978. 

In this context, I wish to say 
that the institutions and banks, 
which readilycame to our assis¬ 
tance in providing the required 
term-loan assistance for the 
expansion, helped us to comp¬ 
lete the documentary formali¬ 
ties in record time and also 
made advance funds available 
to us, enabling us to place 
orders for plant and machinery 
without much loss of time. As 
shareholders are aware, the 
expansion is expected to cost 
R» 20 crores on the outer side, 
of which Rs! 5 crores are being 
borrowed from five financial 
institutions and six nationalised 
banks while Rs 4 crores are to 
be found by internal cash gene¬ 
ration. Your Board of Direc¬ 
tors have undertaken to find 
the balance of Rs 1 crore that 
may be required towards the 
closing stage of the expan- 
tion project by issue of 11 % 
Preference shares, in respect 
of which underwriting arrange¬ 
ments have been already fina¬ 
lised with institutions. 

Coming to the performance 
of the Company during the 
year under review, you will 
have noticed from the Report 
that our production has been 
maintained at the level of the 
previous year. A major event 
of ihe year was, of course, the 
issue of Bonus Shares at the 
rate of one bonus share for 
every two shares held, by 
capitalisation of Reserves. I am 
glad to state that our taxable 
profits permit of our recom¬ 
mending distribution of Equity 
Dividend at 12% on the enhan¬ 
ced capital and recommend 
transfer of a little over Rs 22 
lakhs to the General and Statu¬ 
tory Reserves. 

1 am equally happy that the 
question of tax liability* on 
amounts transferred to Develop¬ 
ment Rebate Reserve in earlier 


years is no more a Damocles 
Sword and has been settled by 
the decision of the Courts and 
by the directives issued by the 
Central Board of Direct Taxes. 

I cannot conclude this speech 
without reference to the re¬ 
markable manner in which our 
Managing Director, Mr. S 
Viswanathan, handled the prob¬ 
lems of expansion, both as 
regards funds that needed to 
be mobilised and in regard to 
placement of domestic and ex¬ 
ternal orders. 1 must express 
my deep thanks to the all-India 
financing institutions and the 
six nationalised banks for the 
speedy decisions they took on 
our loan applications and for 
making interim funds available 
to us that facilita ed timely 
placement of orders on sup¬ 
pliers of machinery. I wish to 
convey my grateful thanks and 
also those of my Board of 
Directors to the Government 


of fanrilnadu for their unstin¬ 
ted co-operation atoll stages. 

I must particularly convey my 
appreciation to the General^ 
Manager, Mr. N. Padmana- 
bhan, the Deputy General 
Manager, Mr. N. Ravindra- 
nathan, the Secretary, Mr. 
K.V. Ramaswamy and the 
talented team of devoted engi¬ 
neers and technical staff for 
the exceptional strains they 
have undergone in connection 
with the expansion project. 

I must also thank all ranks 
of staff and labour for the 
splendid work they have put in 
during a year, not wholly de-1 
void of problems. 

I thank you for your kind 
forbearance. 1 now move for 
adoption of the report and Ac¬ 
counts. 

(Note : This does not purport 
to he a record of the proceedings 
of the Annual General Meet¬ 
ings). 


Commission of inquiry on Large Industrial Houses 
Notice of Public Hearing 

No. 1 (294)/73.CIUH : The Commission of Inquiry on Large Industrial 
Houses will hold a Public Hearing commencing from Monday, the 4th 
October. 1976, into matters under its terms of reference arising out of the 
financial assistance by 


i 


(i) Industrial Finance Corporation of India; 

(li) Industrial Development Bank of India Ltd; and 
(iii) Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of ImUa Ltd; to 

(a) Bihar Alloy Steels Ltd; and 

(b) High Quality Steels Ltd., 

two concerns included ii. the Larger Industrial House of Biiia 
the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee. 

The venue of the herring is Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi-11 (Comnittee 
Room‘C from 4.10.1976 onwards, Committee Room‘B‘ from 18.10.1976 
onwards. Committee Room 'C’from 22.10.1976 onwards and Committee 
Room‘E’from 27.10.1976 onwards). The sitting hours will be ftom 
9.30,A.M.to 1.30 P.M. Any subsequent changes becoming necessary m 
the venue or situ'ng hours will be announced or notified at Vigyan Bhavas. 


1 


20th September, 1976, 
Room No. 301, 'A’ Wing, 
Shastri Bhavan, 

New Delhi-110001 


By order 
V. NATARAJAN 
Secretary 


davp, 563 (J07)f76 
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India Steamship Co., Ltd. 

Address of the Chairmen : 

Mr. K. K. Birla 

delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Company on the 27th September, 1976. 


Gentlimbn, 

I have great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming you all to the 48th 
Annual General Meeting of 
your Company. 

Before I proceed with my 
observations, I would like to 
place on record our deep sense 
y of sorrow at the passing away 
of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
former Chairman of your Com¬ 
pany. 

Sir Ramaswami was a domi 
nant figure in Indian public 



Mr. K. K, Birla 

life and was an educationist of 
repute. He was a doyen and a 
leading light in Indian Ship¬ 
ping ever since he look over 
I the Chairmanship of India 
PSteamship. It was he who led 
,^our Company into iuterna- 
vlional shipping and enabled 
the Company, through his 
untiring efforts, to carve out a 
place for itself in international 
shipping. His persualions and 
brilliant advocacy gained for 
the Indian Lines’ entry into 
j^cveral Shipping Conferences, 
t^verning India's trade. He 
provided sagacious leadership 
to the Indian shipping indus¬ 
try in general and India Steam¬ 
ship in particular, with his 
business acumen and outstand¬ 


ing ability. Your Company has 
sustained an irreparable loss 
in the passing away of Sir 
Ramaswami. 

I had the good fortune of 
striking up his acquaintance 
almost forty years ago In 
course of time, the acquain¬ 
tance developed into fiiendslnp 
and 1 had the privilege to 
enjoy his trust and confidence. 
To me, therefore, the loss is 
.all the more great. 

On behalf of you all and on 
my own behalf 1 olfcr my 
heartfelt condolences to the 
members of the bereaved 
family. 

2. The Directors’ Report and 
the Audited Accounts of the 
Company for the year ended 
31st March, 1976, have been 
with you for some time now 
and with your permission 1 
shall take them as read. 

3. At the last .Annual General 
Meeting I dwelt at some 
length, on the unprecedented 
crisis that had shadowed the 
shipping industry all over tiie 
world as a result of the ex¬ 
traordinary stresses and strains 
through which the economies 
of the nations were passing. In 
retrospect, it now appears that 
the intensity of the crisis was 
far more vehement than was 
initially envisaged. 

4. The freight rates in Tramp 
trade remained extremdy 
depressed and the average 
freight realisation worked out 
to not more than 30 percent 
of the freight of 1974 The 
results were therefore disas¬ 
trous; the world shipping was 
struggling for sheer existence 
and large scale laying-up, 
scrapping of tonnage, and 
cancellations of ordci-s were 
resorted to in order to maintain 
an equilibrium between the 
world demand and the supply 
of shipping tonnage. Various 


professional experts have re¬ 
viewed the international ship¬ 
ping condition during 1975 
and I would prefer to rely on 
them. 

5 Commenting on the stale 
of freight markets in 197-“', one 
of the shipping experts, in his 
review, staled that the volume 
of world sea-borne trade fell 
by 8 per cent during the year 
whereas the fleet strength in¬ 
creased by 11 per cent. Of the 
total world fleet of 5-18 mil¬ 
lion DWr at the end of the 
year, as much as 105 million 
DWT .seemed to be surplus 
About 45 million DWT nf 
tanker tonnage was laid up; 
slow-stearamg reduced the cfli- 
cient laukcr fleet by further 
40 million tons and 7 million 
tons were awaiting the cargoes. 
About 3 million tons DWT of 
dry cargo tonnage was laid up 
and as much as 10 million 
DWT w.is l.ed up in the 
congested ports of the Middle 
East, West Asian Gulf and 
Nigeria The freight markets 
showed no general signs of 
real impiovement in 1975- - 
certainly not for tankers and 
larger bulk carriers, while 
freight rales for small bulk 
carriers, general cargo and 
specialised vessels deelincd 
from the reasonable levels 
attained earlier in the year 

'I he tanker freight market 
passed through an unpreceden¬ 
ted crisis taking into account 
even the early 1930s. Practi¬ 
cally. all fixtures were below 
break-even rates and ofien not 
even covered bunker and Port 
Charges. A report published 
m the Fairplay International 
of lOih June, 1976 states: 
“very few .Shipowners can be 
unaware of the four basic 
figures which control the den¬ 
sity of the gloom surrounding 
the tanker market. These are 
(a) the capacity of world tanker 


fleet now at 291,43 nnlliol'l 
DWT. (b) cancellations culmdto 
rently at 252 vessels represen'L ,,,, 
ing 56 million DWT, <c) 
up vessels numbering 489 
an aggregate of 50.85 raillio*fWms 
DW r and (d) vessels for scrap, were 
ping at 149 totalling 5.14 mi(Uitmi 
lion DWT”. The report 
"several tanker owners fec^ 
that the survival at present 
very much a strength of nerv^f* the 
the pressures to withdraw frotii and 
the business increasing dail|otHd 
with a corresponding decrease 
in the chances of survival”, 
m.iy add that these apprebenV of 
sions were not completely un<(|j()g 
founded. According to 
recently published in Lloyd^r. ' 
List, at least four shippin 
Companic.s are in the pnxres.^iing 
of being wound up. for 

6. Commenting on IhcDrji'**' 
Cargo Market, another Repurl|?*'S® 
says that “With the ex-:, flie 
ceptiiins of car transport, the-e of 
Diy Cargo Market has bceni^j,^ 
forced down under to owners”, . 
break even levels The StceE.*® 
Industry, which is highly vul-.Wh 
ncrablein the face of oconomidUm 
changes, has been very badly’^ere 
hit in 1975. One reason why,;; qj 
in 'pitc of everything, the Dry, i-„ 
Cargo Market has not weaken- 

ed further is the USSR's vast!**^ 
grain purchases and heavy portllad 
congestions in Nigeria and the,. 
Middle East. The purchasing’,, 
and Sales Seel or has been i®* 
marked by tumbling tanker 
priccs; large bulk carriers havc '.liid 
also fallen steeply in value,” 

7. .Scrapping of shipping'* 
tonnages and more partieularly 
tanker tonnages is being main- fc 
tamed at a high level but the Ip 
ship breakers are finding it 
increasingly UifliaiIt to locate ,I 
buyers of the processed scrap ' - 
at economic prices. Other ; i 
important features of • the i I 
Industry were the record growth iJ j 
of world merchant shipping t-*; 
tonnage (63 3 million DWT) '• ' 
during 1975; the lowest level \ t 
of the order-book in regard to i ■ 
world shipbuilding {26 million • . 
DWT) Since 1964 and the pro- '■* 
pensiiy for conversion of big- ] 
gcr sized tanker contracts inlo | 
bulk carriers culminating in : i 


the cancellation 
bulkers. 


of orders for 


8. It would thus be seen that 
the impact of the depression 
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[ f Was deoprooCcd and all perva* 
tflive. Practically, none of the 
I |sphercs of the Shipping Indus- 
i f try could avoid being hit by 
I f the slump to a greater or lesser 
fextent, and the Indian Shipping 
i ICompanies were no exception 
* in this respect. 


li 


(I 9. The gloom is however not 
'Iexpected to last long and some 
j |of the London based Shipbro- 
kers feel that Shipowners have 
to wait until the later part of 
$thc current year for signs of 
evival. If laid up tonnage was 
ny indication, the situation 
^continued to deteriorate at 
least till the beginning of 
April, 1976. Thereafter, the 
situation appeared to have 
changed slightly for the better. 


mined in relation to a basket 
of currencies. Since delinking, 
the rupee value vis-a-vis the 
Pound Sterlinghas been revised 
upwards many times. 

12. Such were the state of 
international trade and ship¬ 
ping during 1975 and naturally 
your Company could not be 
an exception in avoiding the 
impact. However, your fleet, 
having been engaged partly in 
liner trades, was not afleclcd 
to the same extent as the lines 
operating solely in the tramp 
market. As a result of the 
expansion programme under¬ 
taken by the company, its 
tonnage had gone up and a 
part of this had to be kept em¬ 
ployed even at very depressed 


As on the first 


Tonnage laid-up 


Total 


Tanker Dry Cargo Ships 


1 day of 
!■ 

Number 

Million 

Number 

Million 

Number 

Million 


i 

GRT 

DWT 

GRT 


1 March 16 

714 

28.8 

532 

51 6 

182 

1.9 

1 April 76 

1 May 76 
i June 76 

753 

29.3 

544 

52.2 

209 

20 

735 

28.0 

529 

51 0 

206 

2 I 

706 

27.1 

513 

49.0 

193 

1.8 


! 10. The Economy of the Uni- 

I edt States has taken long strides 
} towards recovery and that of 
Japan too seems to be follow¬ 
ing suit. The West German 
, Economy, which did not ex- 
j pericncc the stress to the same 
, extent as the economies of 
I other developed nations, is 
! appearing to be fast improving 
; and all these may be indicative 
i of at least a moderate revival 
' in international trade in the 
I not too distant future. 

11. The international mone¬ 
tary situation continued to be 
fluid and the currencies of most 
of the advanced nations were 
floating. However, the U.S. 
Dollar has regained much of 
its lost ground and is showing 
signs of strength fur quite some 
time now. The Pound Sterling 
has weakened considerably and 
the Indian Rupee, which was 
linked to Pound Sterling, was 
also declining in its value 
along with the Pound Sterling. 
Consequently, the Indian 
Rupee was delinked from the 
Pound Sterling audits inter¬ 
national value is nowdetcr- 


freight rates with a view to 
cutting down the losses. Fur¬ 
thermore, due to the world¬ 
wide trade depression, the 
volume of cargo carried in the 
main liner trades in which your 
Company is operating, has also 
shrunk. 

13. According to available 
estimates, the volume of IJ.K. 
Continental Conference trade 
has declined by about 33 per 
cent during 1975. Similarly, in 
the Indo-Suviet bilateral trade, 
in which your Company is a 
partner, the overall volume of 
trade, more particularly in the 
Eastbound direction, has 
suffered considerably due 
mainly to the reduction in the 
imports offertilizers. 

14. Turning Our attention to 
the Indian Economy it is satis¬ 
factory to note that throughout 
1975 prices have continually 
declined. At the end of the 
year, the index of wholesale 
prices was substantially lower 
than the index at the end of 
September, 1974. This success 
in controlling inflation is un¬ 
paralleled in the recent history 


of any nation that was affiicted 
by inflationary pressures. It is 
to be noted that the success in 
this field has also been accom¬ 
panied by an improvement in 
the public distribution system 
in respect of essential commo¬ 
dities. The Khariff Crop has 
also been excellent, and this 
has further enabled to maintain 
the price-line at a reasonable 
level. Although the onset of 
the Monsoon this year has 
been slightly delayed, it has 
been fairly widespread all over 
the country leading us to anti¬ 
cipate another bumper har¬ 
vest. 

15. The Prospects of our 
industrial growth have consi¬ 
derably brightened, during the 
year. The attainments already 
witnessed in the core sectors 
of the industry provide hopes 
for a substantial rate of indus¬ 
trial growth in the coming 
years. The public sector has 
now emerged as the leading 
sector in the industry. In fiscal 
terms, the growth rate of public 
sector output was of the order 
of 15 per cent during April/ 
October 1975, over the corres¬ 
ponding period i f the last year. 
Many public sector under¬ 
takings including steel, coal, 
fertilizers and electricity have 
shown a substantial increase in 
output and this is likely to help 
in maintaining the rate of 
growth of overall industrial 
production. 

16. Reverting to the affairs 
of your Company, I would like 
to draw your attention to the 
working results achieved during 
the year. While reviewing the 
same, I hope, you will also 
please bear in mind the inter¬ 
national shipping condition 
during 1975 which has just 
been detailed. You will please 
note that m spite of freight 
earnings etc. having gone up 
by about Rs. 4.5 crores, the 
working results obtained during 
the year, although much better 
than that of 1973-74, have come 
down considerably from that 
of the last financial year. You 
will recall that 1974-75 was 
an exceptionally good year 


Gross Profit (Lakh Rs.) 
Net Profit (Lakh Rs.) 


in the recent history of the 
shipping industry and this 
should not therefore be consi¬ 
dered as a yardstick for asses¬ 
sing the results. The compara¬ 
tive results for the years 1973'- 
74, 1974-75 and 1975-76 are 
given below: 

17. The effective number of 
ships employed during the year 
was higher by 4.2 due to the 
increase in the fleet strength of 
your company. Furthermore 
as a result of taking a shorter 
route to the Western Ports via 
Suez Canal, for the better part 
of the year, a greater number 
of voyages could be completed 
by a ship. This has resulted in 
increased availability of effec¬ 
tive tonnages which had to be 
kept employed in the absolutely 
depressed Charter Market afl 
almost 30% of the 1974 freight 
level, with a view to cutting 
down the losses. Besides, the 
earning potential of the ships 
had suffered due to the inordi¬ 
nate delays encountered at 
Black Sea ports and ballasting 
from place to place in search 
of cargoes. The average carry¬ 
ings per voyage has also come 
down considerably due to lack 
of adequate cargoes which in 
its turn has also affected the 
rate of earnings. In short, 
although the absolute amount 
of freight that was earned 
during the year was higher, the 
rale of per diem earnings of a 
ship, which is a more realistic 
indicator of performance, has 
comedown very considerably . 
from Rs. 48,000/-to Rs.tf 
44,.300/-, i.e. by about Rs. ' 
3,800/-per day. 

18. The operating expenses 
on the other hand continued 
to increase, more particularly 
at foreign ports, due to infla¬ 
tionary prcs.sures that conti¬ 
nued to afflict the economic^ 
of many countries. Cons* 
quently, the rate of per dienj 
expenditure per ship (before 
charging depreciation a.id in¬ 
terest on loans) was higher 
during the year by almost Rs. 
1,700/-. The net effect of 
both the above factors was a 
decline in the rate of profit' 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 




509 

329 


1059 

809 


785 

411 
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ability by Rs. 5,465/- per day, 
as indicated below. 


IN RUPEES 


Rate of earning per ship per day 
Rate of expenses (excluding dep¬ 
reciation and interest on loan) 
per ship per day 

Margin of operating Profit per 
shipper day 


cargoes and ballasting in search 
of cargoes—the current lot of 

1974/75 1975/76 Difference 
48,071 44,308 --3,763 

30,021 31,713 -1-1,702 

18.050 12,585 5 465 


19. The expansion of fleet, 
financed mainly by raising loan 
from Foreign Banks, again.st 
Guarantees of nationalised 
Indian Banks, has resulted in 
an additional expenditure by 
)way of interest, and the de¬ 
preciation has also to be wri*- 
ten off on the increased value 
of the fleet. Consequently, 
the rate of decline in the Net 
Profit has been much more 
pronounced than in the Gross 
Profit. 


20. Before turning to the 
.several aspects of the policy 
governing the growth of the 
Shipping Industry in India, I 
would draw your attention to 
the working of the Company 
during the current year. To 
put it frankly the prospects 
appear to the bleak despite ail 
possible endeavours on the 
part of the Management to cut 
down the costs. As you are 
all aware, the Company's 
I accounts are based on voyages 
I completed by the fleet during 
'^the financial year According¬ 
ly, atlcast a part of the voyages 
included in the last financial 
year were undertaken at a time 
when the Charter Market, 
although showing signs of 
. weakness, had not crashed. But 
ftthis benefit would not be 
^wailable during the current 
^earwhen the charter opera- 
^ons had to be undertaken at 
the extremely depressed market 
conditions; in fact, the charter 
voyages completed so far have 
been at lower than break even 
point. Besides, delays at the 
Black Sea ports, although show- 
signs of slight improvement 
^'^ntinue to be considerable and 
some of the voyages have also 
suffered inordinate delays at 
tlw Egyptian ports. Sailing 
with vacant space, wailing for 


the shipping indusliy have all 
been on the increase. Besides, 
the Company will require a 
larger amount towards payment 
of interest on loans and the 
depreciation on the fleet will 
also be higher. The impact of 
all these factors on tlie work¬ 
ing results of the Company 
could only be adverse The 
Management is, of course, 
trying to exercise strictest con¬ 
trol over ihc expenditure but 
as you arc all aware, shipping 
costs are mostly such that they 
have to be incurred. 

21. Speculation had been 
rife for sometime, whether or 
not the target set for the ship¬ 
ping tonnage for the fifth Five 
Year Plan viz., 8.6 million 
GRT With I million GRT on 
order, would be scaled down 
on account of tlie diflicult 
situation faced by the Shipping 
Industry It is now confirmed 
from Newspaper Reports that 
the target would be lowered to 
about 7 million GRT with 0 8 
million GRT on order, in view 
of (he anticipated shortfall in 
Ihc sea-borne trade by 38 
million tons from 120 million 
tons estiinalcd earlier. The 
operative tonnage at the begin¬ 
ning of the current financial 
year was 4.72 million GRT and 
the tonnage on order was 
about 0.87 million GRT. 
Therefore, the additional ton¬ 
nage to be acquired by the 
end of the Fifth Plan, foi 
achieving the revised target, 
would work out to 1.41 mil¬ 
lion GRT. 

22. Naturally, the target in 
respect of the shipping indus¬ 
try is to be set after taking 
into consideration the various 
factors like trade movement, 
other national priorities and 
the financial constraints. But 


I would like to mention that 
the cost of acquiring ships is 
possibly the cheapest at the 
moment and that we are log¬ 
ging far behind in our aim to 
carry 50% of the national 
cargo in national bottoms. 

23. I would join the inves¬ 
tors in the India to hail the 
Government’s decision to re¬ 
peal the provisions of the 
Companies (Temporary Res¬ 
trictions on Dividends) Act, 
1974, whereby a ceiling was 
imposed on the amount of 
dividends payable. This deci¬ 
sion would go a long way in 
creating the necessary confi¬ 
dence in the minds of the in- 
ve.slors. 

24, Shipping Industry in 
India would welcome the 
scheme of the Investment Allo¬ 
wance which has been intro¬ 
duced in (he last Finance Act 
in respect of certain priority 
industries including shipping, 
replacing the existing scheme 
of initial depreciation. The 
Investment Allowance will be 
((<! 25% of the cost of ships 
acquired after 31st March 
1976. The deduction on 
account of Investment Allow¬ 
ance will not beallowcd unless 
50% of the amount is credited 
to H special Reserve Fund to 
be called the Investment Allow¬ 
ance Reserve A/c. This re¬ 
serve will have to he utilised 
for acquiring new ships within 
a period of 10 years and during 
the Interim period it cannot be 
utili.scd for distribution by way 
of dividend or profits or 
for remittances outside India 
as profits or for the creation 
of any asset outside India, 
failing which the reb.ate would 
stand disallowed. Under the 
Development Rebate Scheme 
too, the reserves created could 
not be utilised for declaring 
dividends etc. but it could be 
written back into General Re¬ 
serve after 8 years. The other 
provisions relating to the In¬ 
vestment Allowance, like 
carry forward of unabsorhed 
amount for a period of 8 years 
withdrawal of the allowance in 
certain cases etc. are broadly 
on similar lines as those in the 
scheme of Development Rebate, 
For the purpose of this allow¬ 
ance, second-hand ships would 
be treated as new ships, if the 
conditions specified in relation 
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to initial depreciation are fuli( 
filled. 

25. The scheme of initial dec 
prcciation, which was introducf 
ed in lieu of Development Re'?®h*® 
bate, conferred only the beneftwni! 
fit of deferred taxation to the. wen 
shipowners and was in no wayL ^p^ 
a substitute for Development^ 
rebate. Hence the new conces 
Sion which is on similar line^r’**'^' 
with Development Rebate willf* the 
go a long way in mitigating tha^^ and 
shipowners' problems of find^o^jd 
ing out rosotirses for acquisi-^ 
tion of ships. However, 1 rausf 
stress that shipping liad alwayf* o( 
received a preferential treat-jjioj 
mciit in the matter of Develop-C^ 
meni Rebates (40% as against)!*) ' 
25% to other industries), aiul;/. 

I would accordingly urge tho);S“>g 
Finance Minister that the ship-, for 
ping Industry has a strong) pi- 
case for enjoying the Invest-* 
inent Allowance at 40% of the’%j 
cost of tlie ships on the ami- j 
logy of the earlier Devclop-'f of 
mem Rebate grant. It wouldiand 
als.s greatly assist the com-, to 
panics if they arc allowed to ,%.h 
write back the Investment., 
Allowance to General Reserves 
after the expiry of 10 years. 1 
must cmpliasis here that' of 
newer and smaller Shipping/jug 
companies and even .someofjufg 
the the larger ones with heavy 
repayment liabilities might find 
it almost impossible to comply '' 
with the qualifying conditions [ijjg 
that the Reserve must be uli- 
lised within 10 years for the 
purchase of additional tonnage, i* 
The carry-forward period of 8 t'BT 
years slnnihl commence from? 
Ihcyear ill which the benefit)' 

IS availed of. It would ^ 
otherwise, be diflicult for .some 
of the companies to avail of '■ 


the benefi* because of the pre- 
sent depressed conditions of s '! 
the freight market and the ,' 
heavy backlog of unabsorbed j 
Development Rebate on past y 
acquisitions. Such a rearrang- 
ment in the scheme of Invest- i 
ment Ail iwance would greatly / 
assist the growth of the ship- . 
ping companies since they are ^ 
otherwise likely to lose the T 
benefits on account of their in- 
adequate current earnings. i 

26. The other problems f 
haunting the shipping industry j 
in India, at the moment, arc j 
in respect of securing adequate 
funds for financing their ex- 

t/. 
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;lpansion programme and the 
‘^Isecurities lo be providetl on 
«yuch finance. Indian ShipyurdN 
if ,|clo not extend deferred credits, 
|but SDFC loans on more or 
lewi liberal terms are available 
for ships tote built in India, 
However, the difficulties in 
providing security for obtain¬ 
ing such loans, remain to be 
ircsolved Besides, SDFC does 
not provide loans in foreign 
JcKchang; Ft new building 
’ from abroad or for purchasing 
ccond-hand tonnage, which 
s going relatively cheaper at 

f thc moment I'hc shipping 
companies arc therefore requi¬ 
red to make these arrange¬ 
ments on their own, at not too 
liberal terms and conditions, 
and it is m this context that 
I feel that a fresh look into 
the existing ari.ingomcius is 
perhaps necessary 


27, The condition of provid¬ 
ing adequate security for ob¬ 
taining SDFC/Forcign Hx- 
chinge Loan had rendered the 
expansion of tonnage difficult 
in the past. We are indeed 
grateful to the Government 
and more particularly to the 
Shipping Ministry for the re¬ 
laxation of the security require¬ 
ments for SDFC loans from 
1.LI 1/3^^, to 120%, In this 
connection, the Govern¬ 
ment had also agreed, in prin¬ 
ciple, to the .icceptance of 
75% of the value of the work- 
in-progress as security for the 
loans in respect of ships under 
construction in India. This 
provision is still under consi¬ 
deration, and I strongly feel 
that this should be given im¬ 
mediate elTect as otherwise re¬ 
placement,^expansion of ship¬ 
ping tonnage, which is highly 
capital intensive, would be¬ 
come more and more difficult 
even for the bigger companies. 


28, It IS also strongly felt 
that the ship itself should nor¬ 
mally be considered as adequ¬ 
ate security without requiring 
any additional assets to be 
offered by the loanees for the 
purpose It is our earnest 
hope and plea that the SDFC 
should function more as a lite¬ 
ral. development onented fin¬ 
ancing agency, allowing suit¬ 
able rclax'ition in the colLite- 
ral requirements and other 


formalities that the commer¬ 
cial lenders would strictly in¬ 
sist upon. 

29. Last year, f made a 
mention of the problems faced 
Sy the shipping companies in 
respect of their floating staff. 
I am happy to note that the 
Government has examined 
these problems. Consequently, 
the period of training for both 
the engineering and the deck 
Cadets have been reduced by 
raising the age-limit and 
level of qu.ililicati,sn at entry. 
This would of course increase 
the availability of trained 
personnel; but meanwhile, the 
exodus continues and this lea¬ 
ves one to wonder whether or 
not some form of legislative 
measures would be necessary 
to put an end to this problem, 

.30. 1'hcse were s ime of the 
major problems of the Indian 
Shipping wh ch h.id affected 
and will continue lo affect the 
Shipping Industry in India, 
unless immediate remcdiil 
measures are taken. 1 will now 
draw your attention to the 
following two major develop- 
m nts in the international ship¬ 
ping field, where your Com¬ 
pany’s interests are involved, 

31. A new approach t>wards 
the established hner confer¬ 
ences is now di.cernible 
amongst the socialist countries. 
The Polish Ocean Line, with 
whom the three Indian liner 
companies arc operating a bila- 
ic.'-al shipping service between 
India and Poland, has joined 
the India/U.K. / Continental 
Conference and the Indo-Polish 
trade has also been brought 
witiunthe purview of Confer¬ 
ence Pooling arrangements by 
conceding 20',’,', share to the 
Third Flag countries. TheSoviet 
Union has also recently shown 
some interest in getting admit¬ 
ted to the U.K /C^oiuincntal 
Conference and discussion in 
this regard is pogrossing. It 
may be recalled in this con¬ 
nection that the DSR—the 
German Democratic Republic 
shipping line had joined the 
U.K./Continental Conference 
some six years ago, 

32. A new Shipping Agree¬ 
ment between India and the 
Soviet Union has been signed 
at New Delhi on 19th July 


I97d replacing the earlier 
Agreement of 1956. The scope 
ofthis Agreement is broader 
and all the Soviet Ports (ex¬ 
cepting those not open to com¬ 
mercial shipping) would now 
bt open to Indian ships. Accor¬ 
dingly, Indian member lines of 
the Indo-Soviet bilateral ser¬ 
vice may have to think m 
terms of opening services lo 
Russian Baltic and the Far 
Eastern Ports. Besides, India’s 
right of participation in USSR’s 
third country trade has also 
been accepted in principle. 

33. I would now draw your 
attention to a few more events 
which are of some importance 
to Indian Shipping. Some 
hopeful progress was made re¬ 
cently in establishing a Regio¬ 
nal Shipping Conference of the 
South and South-East Asian 
Nations with a view to provi¬ 
ding regular shipping services 
to the trade in the region. At a 
meeting held from 4ih to 7th 
May, 1976 and attended by the 
Represen'atives of India, 
Malaysia, Maladives, Singa¬ 
pore and Sri Lanka, their 
mutual problems were discus¬ 
sed and the idea of forming a 
Regional Conference was ac¬ 
cepted m principle. A tentative 
outline of the Constitution for 
the proposed Regional Confe¬ 
rence has been drafted for fur¬ 
ther consideration. 

34- A long fe't need for 
simplifying the rules in regard 
lo the acquisition of ships, has 
recently been fulfilled by the 
Government through the 
appointment of an “Acquisition 
Committee”. This Committee 
is now holding meetings, twice 
a month, for clearing proposals 
for the acquisition of ships. 
This has gone a long way m 
reducing the inordinate delays 
that used te be experienced m 
obtaining clearance from Ihe 
Government for the purchase 
of ships and more particularly, 
in the case of second-hand ves¬ 
sels where time is the most 
essential factor in the success¬ 
ful conclusion of a purchase. 

35. As for the additional 
acquisition of your Company, 
I am glad to mention that the 
third Freedom Type Cargo Li¬ 
ner Vessel, about which I refer¬ 


red to in the last Annual 
General Meeting, has since 
been acquired. The Company’s 
fleet strength, as on Slst March 
1976, stood at 22 vessels aggre¬ 
gating to2C6,759 GRTor291, 
472 DWT. This would mean a 
very impressive growth rate of 
45% in terms of GRT and 55% 
in terms of DWT, over the last 
three years. 


36. Pursuing a policy of ex¬ 
pansion, the Company has 
acquired the Fourth Freedom 
Type Cargo Ship of 14800 
D.W.T. after the close of the 
financial year and has alto re¬ 
cently concluded negotiations,! 
subject to inspection and the 
Government’s approval, for 
the acquisition of the Fifth 
Freedom Type Ship. 


37. The second ship ordered 
on the Hiodustan, Shpyard viz. 
“Indian Explorer” was success¬ 
fully launched on 17th Novem¬ 
ber, 1975 and is expected to ■ 
be delivered by the end of 
1976. The construction of the 
two Pioneer Type ships orde¬ 
red on the Hindustan Ship¬ 
yard, Visakhapatnam is fast 
progressing and Keel for both 
the ships has been laid. The 
Company has signed a Letter^ 
of Intent for two mediums 
sized Bulk Carriers with one 
of the Indian Shipyards, name¬ 
ly Garden Reach Workshops. 
The Company is also presently 
negotiating for a few more 
second-hand di7 cargo linc^ 
ships. 


38. 1 take this opportunity 
to extend a very hearty wel¬ 
come to Dr. O.S. Dhillon, 
Minister of Shipping & Trans¬ 
port, who assumed charge of 
the Ministry sometime back, 
have no doubt that the IndtiV 
try will benefit much from hi^ 
active interest, wise guidance I 
and far-sighted approach to I 
the very difficult problems cur- ■ 
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roitly Etoed by the Shipping 
Industry in India. 


39.1 would like to place on 
record my very grateful thanks, 
on my own behalf and also on 
behalf of you all, to Shri Uma 
Shankar Dlkshit for the valua¬ 
ble guidance that he pve to us 
during his tenure of office as 
the Minister of Shipping & 
Transport, at a most difficult 
period in Indian Shipping. I 
would also like to express my 
cordial thanks to Shri M.H. 
Trivedi the Minister of State 
for Transport and Shipping, 
for the keen interest that he is 
evincing in the cause of the In- 
^dustry. The Shipping Industry 
»yhope will continue to benefit 
from his profound knowledge 
of the Industry, and from his 
rich experience. 

40. The Secretary to the 
Ministry of Shipping & Trans¬ 
port, Shri M. Ramakrisbnayya 
and his Officers, and the Direc¬ 
tor General of Shipping and 
liis office have all rendered iis 
valuable help with their advice 
and guidance and lam thankful 
to them. T am also thankful 
to the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee for their co¬ 
operation and assistance. 

41.1 am thankful to all the 
jpfficers and Staff of the Com¬ 
pany, both afloat and ashore, 
for the devotion and zeal with 
which they have looked after 
the affairs of the Company. 

42. My thanks are also due 
^to our Agents, both in India 

pd abroad, for the care with 
^ch they have attended to 
r ships’ requirements in res¬ 
pect of freight as also in seve¬ 
ral other directions. 

43. I would sincerely thank 
all the Shippers and Brokers, 
both in India and abroad, for 
fading their continued and 

support to us, in a very 
[lifficult period. 

Thank you. 



Liooteum floo c ^co w inys are an ecooocnio 
investment. Linc4euiD endom your home 
with a gneeful decor. By retaining its 
striking deganee lur years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs... 
yott’O ne^ a whole eleiffiant to serv* 
as a piggy-banhl 
Stdn*proof, easy to dean and polish, 
Linoletiffl comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yoon. 


LINOLEUM 

the vuraatilu floor*eov«rin0a For buttar livins 

ladia Uaolegmi Ltd. 
f A Kriapor, S 4 hifsai*, Wai 0«n(sL 
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The Aluminium Industries Ltd. 

! 

Chairman’s Statement 

Addressing the Thirtieth Annual General Meeting at the Registered Office 
of the Company at Kundara on Saturday, the 25th September 1976, 
!|Mr S. Narayanaswamy, Chairman, said: 


Gentlemen : 

I Have great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming you to this 30th Annual 
General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany. The Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31st March 
1976 have been in your hands 
for some little time and 1 have 
no doubt you have had occa¬ 
sion to peruse them with in¬ 
terest. I shall lake the Annual 
Report and Accounts as read. 

The ye.ir 1975 76 has been a 
year of decisive recovery for 
ALIND in many ways, not 



Mr. S. Narayanaswamy 


only profit-vvisc but also pro¬ 
duction-wise The profiis be¬ 
fore providing for depreciation 
and interest thatges amounted 
to Rs 243.38 lakhs, with the 
corresponding figure of the 
prin year being Rs 193.97 
lakhs The interest charges 
incurred during the year 
were substantially higher at 
Rs. 114 lakhs against Rs. 96 


lakhs in the preceding year. 
This Was directly ascribable to 
the larger working funds avail¬ 
ed during the year and the 
higher rates of interest we 
were called upon to pay for 
bank funds so utilised. Wc 
achieved a net profit of little 
over Rs. 100 lakhs after charg¬ 
ing depreciation amounting to 
Rs 28 40 lakhs. I am glad 
that from the profits after 
making sundry adjustments 
and providing the first instal¬ 
ment of the Debenture Sinking 
Fund. It has been possible for 
your Board to recommend pay¬ 
ment of preference dividend in¬ 
cluding the one due for the 
year under review totalling 
eight years. The distribution 
of the preference dividend in¬ 
volves a sum of Rs. 61.39 lakhs 
and your Board was happy to 
announce an Equity dividend 
of 8 % which absorbs Rs 21.59 
lakhs. With the backlog of 
preference dividend so one¬ 
rous, it was not possible to 
improve on the rate of Equity 
dividend during the year, with¬ 
out making too massive a 
draught on our working funds 
and dislocating our ways and 
means. 

Your Board was deeply con¬ 
scious of what Equity Share¬ 
holders have gone without for 
so long a period. However, 
such massive payments arc a 
non-recurring item next year. 
It is my hope that we should 
therefore be able to pay the 
Equity shareholders a belter 
dividend in the coming year. 
Shareholders will be glad to 
know that our earnings for 
1975-76 do not attract any, tax 
liability, an advantage which 


will continue to accrue during 
the current year also. Such 
performance was possible 
mainly as a result of our in¬ 
creased sales during the year 
amounting to Rs. 1884 lakhs 
compared to Rs. 1130 lakhs in 
the previous year, which is in 
accordance to the expectations 
spelt out in my speech last year. 
May 1 say this is the direct re¬ 
sult of our not being bedevil¬ 
led by power shortage or Elec¬ 
tricity Boards being hampered 
for want of funds. F.xports 
during the year totalled Rs. 
149 lakhs. Increased cost of 
indigenous aluminium metal 
m the country has reduced our 
competitive capacity abroad. 
The one major advantage we 
had earlier was the low price 
of the metal m the Indian mar¬ 
ket. However, external metal 
prices are showing an upward 
trend and there is every hope 
that this might restore for us 
at least m part the advantage 
that we had in prior years. 
This should help us to improve 
our export performance. 

Conductor Division 

There was a substantial im¬ 
provement in the output and 
sale of Bare conductors during 
the year which improved to 
8620 MT from 5760 MT in the 
previous year. This must be 
put down in the main to easier 
procurability of all the migor 
items like aluminium, steel, 
zinc and PVC. I am glad to 
testify to the healthy continu¬ 
ance of material availability 
during the current year. 1 he 
increase in the price of elec¬ 
trolytic aluminium metal by 
about 55% to which I made a 


reference last year, has not 
eroded the profitability of our 
Conductor Division’s opera¬ 
tions, as most of our contracts 
with Electricity Boards and 
Project authorities are covered 
by suitable price escalation 
clauses. However high priced 
metal meant considerably 
heavier working capital Dur¬ 
ing the year we have had to 
handle a larger volume of raw 
material at approximately 55 % 
higher prices—and this was a 
problem, in the solution of 
which our Bankers have shown 
deep understanding, by extend¬ 
ing the larger credit facilities 
needed by the Company. Wc 
have at tlie same time, done 
appropriate belt-tightening by 
keeping our inventories at 
minimum levels, in order to^ 
obviate wasteful bank charges.V 
1 am glad to say that the Con-^ 
ductor Division contributed 
mas.sively to our year’s profit¬ 
ability. 

Steel Products Division 

A.S shareholders are aware, 
we have doubled the installed 
capacity of our unit, but this 
Division was able to increase 
output during the year only 
marginally, as we had to re¬ 
gulate production to the re¬ 
quirement of a market over¬ 
come by the general recession 
in demand for steel wire. I am 
happy to announce that this 
Division has started manufac¬ 
turing special steel wire pro¬ 
ducts like armour wire, spring 
steel wire and umbrella rib 
wire, over and above our owi^ 
captive requirements of ACSR ■ 
core wire and the already esta¬ 
blished lines of production 
such as PC wire and earth 
wire. Reports from the Engi¬ 
neering Industries indicate an 
improvement in demand andj 
there are indications of an inw 
provement in the ranges 
steel wire, such as we are in^ 
position to offer, I have re^ 
son to hope for further impro¬ 
vement in the activities of this 
Division with the speedier lift¬ 
ing of recessionary conditions. 

Machinery Division 

The turnover from this Dilff 
sion was marginally better « 
Rs. 135 lakhs from Rs. llO 
lakhs of the preceding year. 
The Division has been abte to 
maintain operations at improv- 
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ed levels mainly through under¬ 
taking jobbing work from sis¬ 
ter engineering indtistiies. We 
have also improved our out¬ 
put through the installation of 
additional balancing equip¬ 
ment. You arc all aware of the 
extremely difficult conditions 
that have been obtaining in the 
capital market for plant and 
machinery in the last two years, 
with several cable units work¬ 
ing at disturbingly below in¬ 
stalled capacity, Replacement 
requirements as well as plans to 
instal additional capacity were 
held over in many cases for 
want of finance. In spite of 
yiany handicaps, here again I 
ysee some improvement in the 
market conditions which should 
result in a larger flow of orders 
to our Machinery Division. 
Since the close of the year, wc 
have received Government’s 
approval for diversification of 
the production of this Divi¬ 
sion, which enables us to go 
into manufacture of Coal 
Handling and Beneficiation 
equipment and specialised 
types of wire working machi¬ 
nery. 


Switchgear Division 


There was a substantial in- 
L crease in the turnover of this 
I Division to Rs. 226 lakhs from 
Rs. 84 lakhs in the previous 
year. But the profit margins 
here have not been as good as 
expected. Thus the contribu¬ 
tion to the profits was not pro- 
ortionate to the increase in 
mover. The current pattern 
jjt the order book is such as 
iftust enlarge the Division's 
contribution of profits. ALIND 
has reached an agreement with 
its Collaborators Messrs Delle- 
Alsthom of France for manu¬ 
facture of Static Relays. Gov- 
^nment of India have approv¬ 
ed our foreign collaboration 
agreement with Defies in res¬ 
pect of higher ranges of Swit¬ 
chgear namely 132 Vk & 220 


kV. This includes a licence 
for the manufacture of Sulphur 
Hexafluoride switchgear in the 
aforesaid range. These licen¬ 
ces wifi considerably widen the 
scope of our activities and en¬ 
able us to meet the sophisticat¬ 
ed requirements of the switch- 
gear market in India. 

Export Division 

I have briefly refei red to the 
position regarding our exports 
already. The Conductor 
manufacturers in India have 
been finding it difficult (o make 
a major dent on the inter¬ 
national market, mainly be¬ 
cause of aggressive competi¬ 
tion from Japan ami 'laiwan 
As 3 result of representations 
made by the Cable Industries 
to Government, the Ciovern- 
ment have fixed the Cash Assi¬ 
stance for ACSR and AAC at 
10 %. 1 am glad to report that 
we had recently received more 
promising enquiries for con¬ 
ductors from the South-East 
and West-Asian countries. 
This should result in a better 
export performance in the 
second half of the current year. 
ALIND received during the 
year the award for being the 
largest exporter of Electrical 
conductors from tlic Cable and 
Conductor Manufacturers’ As- 
•socialion. We have also re¬ 
ceived a Merit Certificate from 
the Engineering Export Pro¬ 
motion Council. 

Consultancy & Engineering 
Services 

We have concluded an agree¬ 
ment with a Delhi firm for set¬ 
ting up a Steel wire plant in 
Punjab and the project is' in 
the process of being implemen¬ 
ted. The Consultancy Division 
has been quite active and has 
sufficient contacts with pro¬ 
spective clients who are inter¬ 
ested in setting up Conductor 
and Steel wire units. 

1 wish to make a few general 
observations that have direct 


relevance to the future of the 
Cable and allied industries and 
which would help to broad- 
base our exports. 

Perhaps the most significant 
development over the last one 
year is that Electricity Boards 
in the country have bestirred 
themselves and imported a 
sense of urgency into all pro¬ 
ject implementation effort, 
while Central Government 
through the Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the Central Electricity 
Auihority have been .speedily 
sanctioning viable schemer, 
consistent with resource; ear¬ 
marked for power develop¬ 
ment. The partial failure of 
ihe Junc/July showers on the 
West Coast of India has 
brought in its wake the fami¬ 
liar problem of inadequate re¬ 
plenishment of hydel waler- 
hcads, that li.is in turn impos¬ 
ed considerable strain on ther¬ 
mal systems as in Tamil Nadu 
—while adding to the anxie¬ 
ties of States like Kerala, that 
operate only hydel systems of 
geneiation, to which has re¬ 
cently been added the Idikki 
hydel generation system. Every 
far-seeing person realizes the 
need to enrich the legional 
power-grid by supplcnieniing 
existing sources by erection of 
thermal units in the region. It 
is my hope that the 'liiticonn 
coal-based thermal unit, the 
Kalpakkam nuclear fuel station 
and addition to the Neyvcli 
lignite-burning power boilers 
in Tamil Nadu and the large¬ 
sized thermal stations that arc 
coming up near the Singareni 
coalfields in Andhra Pradesh, 
will all be making copious con¬ 
tributions to meet the enlarg¬ 
ing power demands of industry 
and agriculture in the Southern 
region. Project authorities all 
over India are only too well 
aware, that both the plant and 
machinery requirements of 
generating stations, no less the 
equipment needed for sub- 


stationaand distribution sys.i 
terns are all available withir^jj 
the country and therefore scartjy 
city of material cannot be 
problem. Indeed the mass!vetfj| 
installed capacity in the coun-j, 
try is currently being used tC|.| 
meet the needs of large-sizcdjjjj 
powci stations and dislributiorijo^ 
systems abroad—particular])^ 

in West Asian and African^ 
countries as well as South-EasC^ 
Asia. Under the leadership OF 
BHEL, Indian firms have becil* 
taking on turn-key jobs thttt’^ 
help our domestic installed** 
capacity to be better utilized,;?^ 
so that material constraints;^ 
are no more India’s problem 
on the power development!* 
front. 

This takes me on to the sub-!' 
jeef of Exports and Govern- ,^ 
mental assistance to exporters. 
Taking l.D.A. orders, export- i. 
ing units would be financially 
ill a far more comfortable posi- j, 
lion and work far more entbu- 
siaslically to enrich their fore- 1 ' 
ign order-book, if Duty Draw«, 
Back and Cash Assistance 
claims were more promptly met fi 
— because with Bank Credit 
terms becoming more stringent ii 
recently, transitional ways-and- | 
means squeezes tend to cramp * 
the production style of units 5 
seriously, Documentation re- | 
quiced is also becoming in- j 
creasingly complex and invol- i 
ves needless deployment of 
energies and man-hours from 
more productive work. The 
answer to this is diluting the 
present concentration of appli¬ 
cations and their disposal at 
the J.C C.l. office at Delhi and 
empowering the Deputy Chief 
Controller’s offices in the re¬ 
gions to deal with them, so 
that speedier settlement of 
claims is secured. 

As for exports themselves, 
the speedy and substantial 
changes that occur in inter¬ 
national markets owing to cur¬ 
rency fluctuations and erosion 
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ifotir own competitive capa- 
Sty as happened last year, 
through the shirp incitase in 
|omesiic aluminium melal 
Ipriccs, that neutralized the 
[price, differential advantage 
]WC had in earlier years -arc 
pctors that a 10% Cash Assis- 
fance cannot hope to compen- 
late. While our Government 
[^n do nothing about external 
monetary factors, they can 
^xcmpt raw materia! and other 
puts from salcs-taxcs and in- 
fermediate excises in so tar as 
they relate to export goods — 
that should improve the Indian 
exporter’s bargaining power 
abroad to a degree. 

The National Emergency has 
stabilized production norms 
in factories and freed them 
from the economic waste in¬ 
volved in occasional cessation 
of work or go-slow in order to 
settle industrial disputes and 
this is a great gain. Prices of 
essentials have come down in 
some cases and been frozen in 
others bringing relief to the 
Industrial units in terms of 
dearness allowance outgoings, 
which some two years ago 
had assumed disconcerting pro¬ 
portions. I am sure that you 
would join me in tendering our 
gratitude to the Central and 
State Governments for enabl¬ 
ing us to achieve a degree of 
economic stability, without 
which planning, projecting or 
budgeting become exercises in 
Itilility. 


1 am glad to say that opera 
tions in the first five months of 
the current year have generally 
maintained the trend of the 
year 1 have earlier reviewed. 
During the year Mr. K.R. 
Sriniva.san who represented the 
Life Insurance Corpn. on our 
Board passed away on 5th 
April 1976. He made know¬ 
ledgeable and constructive con¬ 
tributions to our Board’s deli¬ 
berations during his term of 
office. We shall miss him very 


much. Mr. Srinivasan’s place 
was taken by Mr. B. Ramu, 
presently an Executive Direc¬ 
tor of Life Insurance Corpn. 
of India. We welcome him. 
Mr. N. Srinivasan was nomina¬ 
ted representative of Kerala 
Financial Corpn in place of 
late Srinivasa Kartiyalar. Mr. 
M. Dc La Salle was nominated 
to the Board by Messrs Delle- 
Alslhom, our French Colla¬ 
borators in place of Mr. G.J. 
Aubry. On behalf of you all 
I welcome these two gentle¬ 
men to our Board. 

I wish to convey our deep 
thanks to Messrs Dellc-Als- 
thom, whose sustained interest 
III our Mannar plant has help¬ 
ed us to grow and to manufac¬ 
ture newer ranges of Switch¬ 
gear. I wish to thank the Life 
Insurance Corpn of India, 
the Industrial Credit & 
Investment Corpn. of India 
the Industrial’ Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India, the Unit 
Trust of India; the Kerala 
FinancLil Corpn., and the 
Andhra Pradesh State Finan¬ 
cial Corpn. for their assistance 
and continued interest in our 
work. 

I wish to thank our Bankers, 
theStite Bank of Travancorc, 
the Bank of Baroda, the Piin- 
lab National Bank and the 
Canara Bank for the unstinted 
support they have given us 
during the year. 

I tender my gratitude to Mr. 
B.V D. Mcnon, the Managing 
Director for his fine leadership. 

I thank the three General 
Managers, all ranks of super¬ 
visory and General Stan' and 
Workers for the ungrudging 
work they have pul in during 
tlie year. 

I thank you Gentlemen for 
your forbearance. 

N.B.: This does not purport 
to be a report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Annual General 
Meeting. 
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Yow hands have spoken love. 
Wekmw, 

They have smoothed wrinlded brows. 


Wiped tears. 

Awakened to ecstasy,a beloved. 

Yrm hands can caress too 
the imfdements of work 
into ajmsion ofproductivity, 
mrk is ymir other love. 
M respect your hands. 



Gedore respects your hands^ j 
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AFFAIRS 


Kanoria Chamicals 

Kanoria Chemicals and Indus- 
ries Ltd, has reported com¬ 
mendable progress during the 
jear ended March 31, 1976. 
The company’s sales recorded 
a sharp rise to Rs 9.02 crores 
from Rs 7.49 crores in 1974-75 
while gross profit amounted to 
Rs 130.79 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 146.55 lakhs in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Out of the gross profit, 
a sum of Rs 39.45 lakhs 
was appropriated to deprecia¬ 
tion reserve while Rs 46.50 
lakhs was allotted for meeting 
tax liabilities, leaving a surplus 
of Rs 44.84 lakhs. Out of this, 
a sum of Rs 23 23 lakhs was 
transferred to general reserve, 
while a sum of Rs 14.13 lakhs 
was earmarked for payment of 
dividends. A sum ofRs 7.54 
lakhs has been earned forward 
as against Rs .5438 brought in. 
The directors have recommen¬ 
ded a dividend of Rs 1.20 per 
equity share. The proposal is 
however subject to the approval 
ofthelFCand ICICI. The pro- 
posed dividend will absorb 
Rs 10.75 lakhs and will be paid 
out of the provision for divi¬ 
dends. An application is being 
made to the income tax depart¬ 
ment to determine the quantum 
of this year’s dividend which will 
be exempt under Section 80K 
of the Income Tax Act 1961. 

Production of caustic soda 
went up to 22,902 tonnes from 
19,981 tonnes, while the output 
of benzene hexachloridc in¬ 
creased from 5,185 tonnes to 
7,605 tonnes. Production of 
stable bleaching powder too 
was higher at 5,341 tonnes as 


against 3,466 tonnes in the 
earlier year. 

Expansion of ‘.he stable 
bleaching powder from 5,000 
tonnes to 10,000 tonnes per 
annum was completed during 
the current year. Besides it has 
undertaken the expansion of 
the benzene hexachloridc plant 
from 6,000 to 12,000 tonnes per 
annum for which it is holding 
a letter of intent. The company 
could not proceed further with 
the implementation of the 
methyl methacrylate monomer 
project due to various unfore¬ 
seen difficulties and have 
surrendered the letter of intent 
to the central government. 
During the year (he company's 
exports increased to Rs 17.79 
lakhs from Rs 14.45 lakhs in 
(he preceding year. 

Brooke Bond 

Early in August 1976, Brooke 
Bond India Ltd has allotted 
seven bonus shares for every 10 
equity shares held by the 
members of the company as on 
August 3, 1976. 

In order to reduce the 
foreign shareholding from 75 
per cent to 60 per cent and 
increase the Indian participa¬ 
tion, the company is offering 
28,56,150 equity shares of Rs iO 
each for cash at a premium ot 
Rs 3 each, as rights shares to 
Indian nationals resident in 
India, in the ratio of one new 
equity share for every equity 
share held by such members, 
including the bonus shares 
allotted in August, 1976. A 
sum of Rs 6.50 is payable on 
application and the balance in 
two calls. 

Brooke Bonds has diversified 


into non-traditional products, 
such as spices, processed foods, 
marine products and leather 
goods. It has obtained an 
industrial licence for the .setting 
up of a plant for the manufac¬ 
ture of corned meat and by¬ 
products, an export oriented 
project, in the backward district 
of Aurangabad, Malvirashtra. 
This entitles it to special fiscal 
incentives, cash subsidies and 
concessional I'lnunce. Civil 
work has already commenced 
and orders have been placed 
for the import of machinery. 
The project is expected to go 
into protluction by early 1978. 
The majorit y shareholder. 
Brooke Bond Liebig 1 Id, 
London, who is one of the 
world leaders in the meat trade 
for over a century, has made 
available the technical know¬ 
how. The project, which is 
likely to cost Rs 6.75 crores, 
will be financed paitlylVom the 
proceeds of the rights issue and 
partly by long-term loans. 

Besides. Brooke Bonds has 
also diversified into the field of 
manufacliiring of high speed 
printing and packaging 
machines. It is also investigat¬ 
ing the possibilities of setting 
up a marine fisheries project. 

Tiic company’s pcrlormaiice 
on the export front is indeed 
commendable, with exports 
increasing from Rs 15.86 crores 
in 1971-72 to Rs 37 crores in 
1975-76 which is now approxi¬ 
mately one pci cent of the 
export earnings of the country. 

Uni Abex 

Uni Abex has completed 
supply of 208 reformer assemb¬ 
lies to Gujarat State Fertilizer 
Co Ltd in August 1976. The 
successful completion of this 
prestigious order worth more 
than a crorc of rupees is yet 
another pioneering efl'ort done 
by Uni Abex in this field. Uni 
Abex had achieved the distinc¬ 
tion of manufacturing the first 


Indian ''made reformer tubti 
when it successfully executed' 
the first order for reformer tuber 
assemblies, from Hindustait 
Petroleum in September 
When Gujarat State Ferttlizer* 
Company needed reformci^ 
tubes, it looked for a companjfjj 
that will “deliver the goods’* 
its choice naturally fell on UniP 
Abex. And, Uni Abex ha^ 
successfully measured up to th^ 
expectations of GSFC. f 


Rcfarmer Tubes 
Reformer tubes form 


vital. 


components in fertiliser and' 
petrochemical complexes. 


li 


These tubes required to with¬ 
stand high temperatures and; 
pressures, are made out of high^ 
alloy steels by centrifugal cast-' 
ing process and subsequent^ 
fabrication to vciy rigid ^ 
standards. For instance, the 
reformer tubes made for GSFC 
have been designed to withstand*! 
temperatures as high as 900'’C, 
for over 100,000 continuous; 
working hours. They have j 
been inspected and certified by , 
Lloyds Register of Shipping. J 
Uni Abex, established in 
collab.tralion with AbexCorpo- . 
ration, USA manufactures a ' 
wide range of sophisticated 
high alloy castings. Uni Abex, ; 
the newest member of the Abex 
family, benefiis from the world- 
renowned Abex technology and 
puts it to work at their well 
equipped foundry near Bombay. 
Highly skilled engineers, 
specially trained at the Abex 
plants in the USA, ensure inter¬ 
national standards of quality in 
the castings produced by Uni 
Abex. 


The Uni Abex production 
plant is the largest and most 
modern of its kind, incorporat¬ 
ing automated centrifugal cast¬ 
ing equipment in addition to 
extensive sand and shell mould¬ 
ing facilities. Employing top- 
rated foundrymen, the plant 
produces castings upto 700 kg 
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1 Mch, by static process in addi- 
g tion to tubes with outside dia- 
I meters upto 300 ram by centri- 
I Tugal casting, assembly welded 
to any length. 

Uni Abcx is currently execut¬ 
ing orders from Madras Refine¬ 
ries, Indian Explosives, FACT, 
FCi-Namrup and Trombay, 

' Hindustan Organic and others 
for a large number of reformer 
tubes including repeat orders 
jrtom Union Carbide for the 
H^yleoe cracker coil and from 
■Hindustan Petroleum for re- 
Vofracr tubes. The company 
Jhas been supplying other 
import substitution items for 
jraany engineering concerns in 
the country besides developing 
^castings for several nuclear 
I applications. 

The successful delivery of 
j reformer tubes to Gujarat State 
i Fertilizer Co Ltd by Uni Abcx, 
: thus marks the beginning of its 
march towards self reliance in 
meeting the needs of fertiliser, 
petrochemical and other vital 
industries. 

Hukumchand Jute 

The working of Hukumchand 
' Jute Mills Ltd has resulted in a 
profit ofRs 120.73 lakhs. After 
adding Rs 9,291 brought for¬ 
ward the disposal surplus 
amounted to Rs 120.82 lakhs. 
Out of this, Rs 2S.01 lakhs was 
allocated to depreciation 
reserve, Rs 4.30 lakhs for deve- 
' lopmenl rebate reserve (for 
earlier years) Rs 43.50 lakhs 
for taxation, Rs 38.03 lakhs to 
general reserve and Rs 9.94 
lakhs as provision for dividends. 
.The balance of Rs 4,174 has 
;been carried forward. The 
directors have recommended a 
dividend of Rs 0.90 per equity 
share. This will absorb Rs 6.30 
lakhs. Besides the directors 
have proposed payment of 
dividend on 9.1 per cent cumu¬ 
lative preference shares. It will 
claim Rs 3.64 lakhs. 

In spite of increased produc¬ 


tion and sales in the jute mills 
division, financial results were 
unsatisfactory due mainly to 
sharp fall in sales realisation. 
Apart from this there was a 
sharp escalation in cost of raw 
materials, stores, fuel, power 
charges, dearnes.? allowance 
and other inputs. 

The working of the chemicals 
division was satisfactory. The 
production was higlter than in 

1974- 75 and could have been 
still higher but for power 
rationing and unscheduled 
power tripping. Steps are in 
progress to develop advanced 
methodology to improve the 
working further. The company 
has received a letter of intent 
to manufacture 10,000 tonnes 
of stable bleaching powder. 
Necessary .slcps are being taken 
for the implementation of the 
project. 

Instrumentation 

Limited 

Instrumentation Ltd has once 
again come out with better 
working results for the year 

1975- 76, A record turnover 
of Rs 1059.37 lakhs, an all 
time record growth of 60 per 
cent in its turnover from last 
year, with an overall piofit 
of Rs 63.25 lakhs, are some 
of the highlights of the per¬ 
formance of the company 
during the year under review. 

In Its efforts to meet the 
growing requirements of more 
facile and .sophisticated instru¬ 
ments, the company has laun¬ 
ched modernisation .md diver¬ 
sification schemes encompassing 
most modern and miniaturised 
electronic and pneumatic range 
of products with computer 
compatability in collaboration 
with M/s George Kent, UK and 
sophisticated gas analysers in 
collaboration with M's Hart¬ 
mann & Braun, West Germany. 
The company has already 
been manufacturing modern 
control, safety and relief valves 


at its Palgbat factory in colla> 
boration with M/s Yamatake- 
Honeywell Co Ltd, Japan 
since last nine months. 

Moreover, a number of 
products have been deve¬ 
loped and produced through 
“in-house” R&D efforts. The 
company has made valuable 
contribution in the export field 
by earning nearly Rs 100.00 
lakhs last year in foreign ex¬ 
change by providing turn-key 
instrumentation services at 
Tuanku Za’afar Power Station 
in Malaysia. Negotiations are 
afoot on several other projects 
in South-East Asia and Middle 
East. 

News and Notes 

There has been one more 
addition to the Srindia fleet 
when the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co Ltd, acquired 
18510 tonner Concord type 
motor cargo vessel The 
vessel has been built by Messrs 
Mit<.ui Shipbuilding and Engi¬ 
neering Co Ltd, Japan. 

The vessel M.V. “JALA- 
BALA” has aheady been 
acquired by the company. With 
this addition, Scindias tonnage 
has reached 825,300 DWT 
with 47 ships. 

Gujarat Industrial Invest¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd (GIIC) 
has sanctioned total assistance 
of Rs 62.50 lakhs in various 
inputs for a premier machinery 
manufacturing project in 
Gujarat now engaged in pro¬ 
ducing textile machinery, 
spinning machinery, automatic 
looms and synthetic fibre 
machinery. The project is now 
moving forward to a . Rs 4.5 
crore total modernisation and 
expansion programme ensuring 
higher productivity and new 
product-mix. With notable 
foreign collaboration the phas¬ 
ed programme will render 
production facilities reasonably 
balanced and equipped to take 


on manufacture of hydraulic 
gear boxes. 

The board of directors of 
Camphor and Allied Products 
Ltd has decided to issue' 
bonus shares to the existing 
shareholders of the company 
in the ratio of one bonus share 
for every two equity shares 
held by them. 

Subject to the sanction of 
the Controller of Capital Issues, 
correspondingly, entitlement 
of bondholders of the com¬ 
pany, to the equity shares, on 
conversion, and premium 
thereon, will also be changed 
in terms of the issue. I 

The shareholders will be 1 
entitled for the dividend for the 
working of the year 1976 on 
their increased shareholding 
consequent to the allotment of 
the bonus shares in the above 
ratio, when allotted. 

New Issues 

Consolidated Steels and 
Alloys Ltd, is offering 180,000' 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 
10,000 (11 percent) redeemable 
cumulative preference shares of 
Rs 100 each for cash at par to 
the public for subscription. 
The subscription list for this 
fully underwritten issue opens 
on October 6 and will close on j 
October 16 or earlier but not 
before October 9, 1976. The 
company has obtained an 
industrial licence for manufac¬ 
turing 25,000 tonnes of all 
types of special and mild steels 
and is setting up for this pur¬ 
pose a plant at Banmore indus-„ 
trial area near Gwalior in 
Madhya Pradesh. Barring 
unforeseen circumstances trial 
production is expected to com¬ 
mence by June 1977 and com¬ 
mercial production soon there¬ 
after. ^ 

Springs Steel is putting up 
a project at Sahibabad, in 
Uttar Pradesh for manufactur¬ 
ing 540 tonnes of precision 
metallic springs per annum in 
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-technical collaboration with 
Spring Steel of the UK. The 
taw materials needed for this 
project are available indige¬ 
nously. Commercial production 
is expected to start by the 
middle of next year There is 
a large demand for precision 
springs and hence the manage¬ 
ment does not anticipate 
any difficulty in marketing its 
■entire production. To raise 
part of the resources required 
for the implementation of the 
project, the company will soon 
fee entering the capital market 
■with a public issue of Rs 41.80 
lakhs, consisting of 3,48,000 
^ equity shares of Rs 10 each and 
’ 7000 (11 percent) cumulative 
redeemable preference shares of 
Rs 100 each. 

Coromandel Agro Products 
and Oils will be offering shortly 
for public subscription 2,90,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 
feOOO cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 
- each for cash at par. Promo¬ 
ted by a group of technocrats 
jointly with the Andhra 
Pradesh Industrial Development 
Corporation, the company is 
setting up a Rs 1.70 crore 
integrated cotton seed proces¬ 
sing complex at Jandrapeta in 
Parkasam district of Andhra 
I Pradesh, a notified backward 
area, with a capacity of 100 
tonnes of cottonseeds per day. 
The company will be manufac¬ 
turing a wide range of products 
including refined edible oil. 
toasted meal for use in animal 
feeds, protein concentrates and 
■ linters for rayon pulp. Barring 
unforeseen circumstances com¬ 
mercial production is expected 
to begin by April 1977. As 
the demand for cottonseed oil 
is increasing steadily the com¬ 
pany will not be experiencing 
vany difficalty in marketing its 
entire production of oil and 
other by-products. Apart from 
saving foreign exchange thro¬ 
ugh increased availability of 


edible oil, this company also 
hopes to earn foreign exchange 
through export of toasted 
cottonseed cake. The project 
cost of Rs 1.70 crores will 
financed by the share capital 
of Rs 6,5 lakhs and term loans 
ofRs 1.05 crores. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Consent has been granted to 
10 companies to raise capital 
of nearly Rs 54 36 million. 
Details arc as follows ; 

Maharashtra .Scooters Ltd, 
Poona, having a paid-up equity 
capital of Rs 5.1 million has 
communicated to government 
of its proposal to issue capital 
under Clause 5 of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969 
for Rs 4 9 million in 490,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each to 
meet part finance for setting up 
a plant at Satara to manu¬ 
facture scooters and spares. 

Fourcss Engineering (India) 
Private Ltd, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent, valid for six 
months to capitalise Rs 425,000 
out of Its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share 
for every equity share hdd. 

The Bharat Vijay Mills Ltd, 
Kalol, Gujarat, has been accor¬ 
ded consent, valid for six 


PooM, has been accorded 
consent valid for six months to 
capitalise Rs 17,250,000 out of 
its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each as fe-inus shares in 
the ratio of three bonus shares 
for every seven equity shares 
held. 

Deepak Industries Ltd, Cal¬ 
cutta, has communicated to 
government of its proposal to 
issue Capital under Clause 5 of 
the Capital Issues (Exemption) 
Order, 1969 for Rs 500,000 
divided into 50,000 fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 10 
each to be issued to the 
Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India Ltd, 
Bombay, at par. The equity 
shares in question are being 
issued to ICICI in conversion 
of part of their lo.nn of Rs 2.5 
million granted to the company 
already. 

Andhra Pradesh Tanneries 
Ltd, Vizianagaram, has commu¬ 
nicated to government of its 
proposal to issue capital under 
Clause 5 of the Capital Issues 
(Exemption) Order, 1969 for 
Rs 6 million divided into 
600,000 equity shares of Rs 10 


each for cash at par to me; 
part of the finance required C' 
finished leather project tol;?*®'**^ 
set up at Vizianagram. 

Madhusudan Brothers 
Bombay, has been aocorde,™™* 
consent valid for six months t* 
capitalise Rs 18,000 out of 
general reserve and issue fulr‘* ** 
paid equity share,s of Rs 
each as bonus shares in th^ 
ratio of two bonus shores 
every five equity shares “ 

Gedore Tools (India) Prlvaij 
lAd, New Delhi, has beei^ 
accorded consent, valid for siting 
months to capitalis?*®^- 
Rs 1,764,800 out of its geners^’ _^“* 
reserve and issue fully pai^**"8 
equity share.s of Rs 100 oacli 
as bonus shares in the ratio o® **' 
one bonus share for eaciW'8® 
equity Share held. I 

Kap Steel Ltd, Bangalore, ha^ 
communicated to governmen*®® 
of its proposal to issue capita’,*® 
under Clause 5 of the Capita^® 
Issues (Exemption) Order fo 
Rs 4 million in equity share***® 
of Rs 10 each and 


Rs 

million in preference shares o 


Ing 


Rs 100 each to meet part 
finance for setting up a stce 
plant at Bangalore. 


^ure 

sd 


Dividend 


(Per cent) 


re¬ 

ad 


Name of the 
company 


Year ended 


Equity dividend AT 
declared for 


months, to capitalise Rs 4 
million out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 




U1 iCIlL 

year 

ricYiuma 

y^r 

Higher Dividend 

Kirloskar Pneumatic 

.lune 

30. ’76 

16.0 

15.0* i 

as bonus shares in the ratio of 

Alageswar Estates 

Match 

31. ’76 

15.0 

10.0 , 

one bonus share for each equity 

Kaipctta Estates 

Apiil 

30, ’76 

20.0 

3.5 . ! 

share held. 

London Rubber 

March 

31, ’76 

25.0 

10.8 • i ; 

Otis Elevator Company 
(India) Ltd, has been accorded 

Same Dividend 

Bharat Forge 

June 

30, ’76 

12.0 

mn;I 

12.0 j 

consent, valid for six months to 

Mahendra Mills 

March 

31, ’76 

10.0 

10.0 ! 

capitalise Rs 4.5 million out of 

Tata Hydro Electric 

March 

31,’76 

13.0 

13.0 , 

its general re.serve and issue 

Tata Power 

March 

31. ’76 

13.0 

13.0 . 

fully paid equity shares of 

Andhra Valley Corpn. 

March 

31. ’76 

13.0 

13.0 

Rs 10 each as bonus shares in 

Gujarat Steel Tubes 

March 

31, ’76 

12.0 

12.0 ( 

the ratio of two bonus shares 
for every five equity shares held. 

Redoced Dividend 

Shaw Wallace 

Dec. 

31, ’75 

15.0 

20.0 j. 

Kirloskar Oil Eogiiies Ltd, 

*For fifteen months ended June 30, 

! 
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Citnenl & Gyptnm Products 

M/sJ &K Cements Ltd; The Bund, Srinagar, (Jammu & 
Kashmir)-(Anantiwg, Kashmir)—Portland Cement—2 Lakh 
tonnes—(Nil) 

Letters of intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Hakirarai Jaiohand Forgings pvt Ltd; United Bank of 
India Bldg; Sir P.M. Road, Bombay-(Maharashtra)—Steel 
Forgings-including Closed Die Forgings—6,300 tonnes—(SE) 

Prime Movers 

M/s Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd; Laxmanrao Kirloskar Road, 
Kirki, Poona—(Kirki, Poona, Maharashtra) - Internal Combus¬ 
tion Engines upro 160 HP type RE.—12,000 nos within the 
licensed capacity~-.(NA) 

Electrical Equipments 

M/s Bharat Electronics Ltd; Jalahalli, Bangalore—(Banga- 
lore-Karnataka)- Tape Recorders of all Sorts—500 numbers— 
(SE) 

M/s Electronics Corpn of India Ltd; Industrial Development 
Area, Cherlapilli, Hyderabad—(Hyderabad - A. Pradesh)— 
Automatic Warning System—150 nos; Electronic Axle Coun- 
ters—lOOnos—(NA) 

M/s Systronics; 89/92, Industrial Area, Nitroda, Ahmcdabad 
—(Naroda, Ahmcdabad, Gujarat) - Flourimeters and HB 
Meters-153 nos; Nephelo & Turbidity Meters—150 nos; 
Counters, Cell/Radio Active—100 nos; Electrophoretic & Cen¬ 
trifugal Separators—200 nos; LCR Bridges—100 nos; PH 
Meiers—300 nos; Electio Cardiograms--100 nos—(SE) 

M/s Phillips India Ltd; Shivsagar Estate, Block ‘A’ Dr. 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay—(Poona-Maharashtra)— 
Carbon Resistor Bodies—1,500 mill nos—(SE) 

Transportation 

M/s Ecemomic Development Corpn. of Goa, Daman &Diu 
Limited; 2nd Floor, Shii Saraswati Mandir Building, 18 June 
Road, Panaji—(Goa)—Crank Shaft Assemblies—1,65 000 nos— 
(NU) 

M/s Khcmka ,Sp.ares & Accessories Pvt Ltd; Indian Chamber 
Buildings, Esplanade, Madras—(Bangalore-Karnataka)—Differ¬ 
ential Crown Wheel and Pinion for Automobiles Tractors 
Sc Machine Tool Indu,stries - 300 tonnes; Hypoid, Straight and 
Beval Gears -15,000 sets—(NU). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Industrial & Agricultural Engg. Co (Bombay) Pvt Ltd; 
43, Dr V.B. Gandhi Ma'^g, Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Conden¬ 
ser and Heat Exchanger, Cooling Water, Filtering and Heat 
Exchanger Tube Cleaning Equipment—Rs 30,00,000—(NA) 

Miscellaneous, Industries 

M/s Maliabir Plastic Industries; 6-Canal Road, Calcutta.53— 
(Shahibabad, Gaaiabad, UP)—Multiple Cell Hollow Plastic 
Boards of Low Density Polythene—600 tonnes; Multiple Cell 
Hollow Plastic Boards of Low Density of Polypropylene—400 
tonnes; Profiles and Sections in Polypropylene and High 
Density P.E.—400 tonnes-{NU). 


Chemicais (Other thou FertUfzers) 

M/s A.L.A. Chemicals Ltd; Mahalaxmt Chambers, Bhula- 
bhai Desai Road, Bombay—(Thana-Maharashtra)—Leather 
Auxiliaries—1,000 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Mandovi Shipyard Pvt Ltd; Post Box 134, KadarManzil, 
Margao—Dissolved Acetylene Gas—0.20 MCM—(NA). 

M/s Synthetics & Chemicals Limited; 7-Jamshedji Tata Road, 
Bombay—(Ba«iUy-UP)—ABS Resins and Plastics—2,000 
tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Agro Industries Corpn. Ltd; 
10-2-3, A.C. Guards, Hyderabad—(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh) 
Malathion (Technical)—600 tonnes—(NU). 

M/s Gujarat State Fertilizers Co Ltd; P.O. Fertilizarnagar, 
Distt: Vadodare—(Gujarat)—Plastic Grade Nylon Chips— 
4,000 tonnes—(SE). 

Dye-Stuffs 

M/s Vijay Kumar Kanoria; 503, Abhoy Steel House, 22^ 
Baroda Street, Bombay — (Kolaba-Maharashtra) — Diethy* 
Aniline—150 tonnes; Dimethyl Aniline—150 tonnes; O-Anisi- 
dinc—50 tonnes; P-Anisidine—75 tomes; O Nitro Aniline—90 
tonnes; 4-Chloro-O-Nitro Aniline—90 tonnes; 0-Chloro-Ani- 
line—65 tonnes; M-Chloro-Aniline—65 tonnes; 2.5-Dichlore 
Aniline-130 tonnes; P-Phenyline Diamine—65 tonnes—(NU). 

Drugs & Pharmacenticals 

M/sUni-UCB Pvt Ltd; 22-Bhulabhai Desai Rd; Bombay— 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)—(A). Quimotrase Injections (Opthal- 
mic Preparation) 2mg./Vial—50,000 nos; 5mg/Vial—2 00,00a 
nos; 50mg./Vial—2,00,000 nos; (B). Quimotrase Injections 
(Opthalmic Preparation) 2mg./Vial—1,00,000 nos; lOmg./Vial— 
10,00,000 nos; 50,mg./Vial—10,0^,000 nos;—(NA). 

M/s Sarabhai Chemicals Ltd; Wadi, P.B. 31, Baroda— 
(Baroda-Oujarat)—Epicillin—5 tonnes —(NA). 

M/s Unichom Laboratories Ltd; Prabhat Estate, S.V. Road, 
Jogeshwari (W), Bombay—(Ghaziabad, UP)—Tablets/Capsules 
of Etharabutol HCL-—75 lakh nos; Tablets/Capsules of Doxy*, 
cycline HCL—15 mill, nos; Tablets of Prenylamine Lactate— 
20 lakh nos; Tablets of Frusamide—20 lakh nos; Tablets of 
Erythromycin—80 lakh nos; Injections of Erythromycin Ethyl 
Succinate—20 lakh ampules; Suspension of Erythromycin 
Estolates—10 lakh bottles of 10 ml - (NA)- 

M/s Ranbaxy Laboratories Limited; Okhla, New Delhi— 
(Mohali-Punjab)—Phenobarbitonc (Bulk Drug)—20 tonnes. 
Formulations:- (i) Spasmol Tablets, (ii) PhenobarbitoncTabi- 
lets: 15 mg. 30 mg. 60 rag—(NA) 

TextUes 

M/s Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co Ltd; (Unit Shrirara 
Rayon), Akash Deep, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi—(Kota- 
Rajasthan)—Rayon Chafer Fabric—300 tonnes; Rayon Tyro 
Dipped Fabric—360 tonnes—(SE) 

Food ProcesHlttg Industries f 

M/s Mohan Meakin Breweries Ltd; Mohan Nagar, Ghazia¬ 
bad—(Gha 2 iabad(UP)—Canned Fruit Juices, Nectars, Canoed 
Vegetables, etc. 3,000 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Bihar State Industrial Develoinnent Corporation Ltd; 
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Bandar Bagiclia, Patna-(Bhagalpur-Bihar) Starcli -5,00<) 
tonnes; Glucose—2,250 tonnes; Gluten—750 tonnes; Maiye 
Oil—300 tonnes; Steep Liquor (50% cone.)—2,000 ton-cs; 
Oilcake—400 tonnes; Husk—1,200 tonnes—(NU) 

Vegetable Oils & Vaaaspali 

M/s Sanjeeven SahakariKraya Vikraya Saniiti Ltd; Fafchna- 
gar, Udaipur—(Udaipur, Rajasthan)—Vegetable Oils (By I x- 
peller Process)—15,000 tonnes in terms of Oilseeds-(NU). 

Cement & Gypsum Products 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development Corpn Ltd, 
B'l'Hd, Fateh Maidan Road, Hyderabad--(Karimnagar- 
Andhra Pradesh)—Portland Cement--4 lakh tonnes—(NU) 

M/s UP Asbedos Ltd; 29-Ring Road, Lajpat Nagar, IV, 
NewDelhi—(Lucknow-UP)--Asbestos Cement Pressure Pipes- - 
36,000 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Bihar State Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; Bandar 
Bagicha, Patna—(Bihar)--Ashestos Cenent Products 30,0.0 
Jonnes—(NU). 

Y The Chairman & Mg. Dir.. Tamilnadu Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corpn. Ltd; Third Floor, L.L.A Building, 15>-A, Anna 
Salai, Madra.s — (Ramanalliapuram—Tamilnadu) — Asbestos 
Cement Sheets—36.000 tonne. (NU) 

Change in the Names of Owners or 
Undertakings 

(Information pertains to particular licences on'y) 

From M/s Meamcco Limited to M/s Jardine Henderson 
Limited, 4-Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

From M/s Poddar Projects Limited, 31-DalhoUsie Square (S). 
Calcutta to M/s Hope Paper Mills Limited. 

From M/.s K.G. Khosla & Co (P) Limited to M/s K.O. 
IChosla Compressors (P) Limited. 

From M/s Machine Tools Corpn of India Ltd. .^JmertoM/s 
Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd; Bangalore. 

From Burmah Slid I Oil Storage & Distributing Company of 
India Ltd, Bombay to M/s Bharat Refineries Ltd; New Delhi. 

From M/s Jaya Hind Sciaky Pvt Ltd to M./s Jaya Hind 
Sciaky Limited, 

From M/s Greaves Diesels Limited to M/s Greaves Lombar- 
dioiLimited. 

From M/s K.G. Khosla & Co Pvt Ltd to M/s Khosla Com¬ 
pressors Private Limited. 

From M/s Trackparts of India Pvt Ltd, Kanpur to M/s 
Trackparts of India Limited, Kanpur. 

From M/s Burmahshell Oil Storage & Distributing Company 
of India Ltd to M/s Bharat Refineries Ltd, New Delhi. 

From M/s Machine Tool Corpn of India Ltd; Ajmer to M/s 
Hindustan Machine Tools Limited, Bangalore. 

Licences Revoked, Surrendered, Lapsed 
or Cancelled 

^ (Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Dulichand Omraolall, Culcutta—Vanaspati. (Revoked) 

Mr Harsh Kumar Agrawal, New Delhi—Vanaspati. 
(Revoked) 


M/s the Bombay Soap Factory, Bombay—Vanaspati. 
(Revoked) 

M/s M.P, Oilseeds Industries, C/o ShriMancklal Purushottam- 
das> Patel, Ahmedabad-I4—Vanaspati. (Revoked) 

Mr D.N. Das, Co Assam Vegetable Products, Gaubati-1— 
Vanaspati. (Revoked) 

Mr N Srinivasan, AKvarpet. Madras—Vanaspati. (Revoked) 
Mr Dalcep Keshavrao Gupta, Nandurbar Oil & Vanaspati 
Industries, Bombay—Viinuspaii. (Revoked) 

M;'s Adarsh Vanaspaii Ghee Utpadak, Patna—Vanaspati. 
(Revoked) 

M/s Puri Hydrogenated Products, Jullundcr City—Vanaspati. 
(Revoked j 


Mr B.L. Jajii, l-A, Debendra Lai Khan Road, Calcutta— j 
Vanaspati, (Revoked) * 

Mr Slireclal Apgarwal, Calcutta- • Vanaspaii. (Revoked) f 

Mr M L. J.ijii, Dispur, Gauhati--Vanaspati. (Revoked) > 

M/sCibaGeigy of India Ltd, 14, Jamshcdji Tata Road, ^ 
Bombay-Rutin (Cancelled) j 

M/s Khandelwal Laboratories Pvi Ltd; Bombay—Theophyl¬ 
line, etc (Cancelled) I 

M/s Indian Strips & Steel Ltd; Kanpur—Cold Rolled 
Closed Annealed Box .Strappings. Colled Rolled Light Harrow 
Strips, etc. (Revoked) 

M/s Bombay Industrial & Alloy Steel Limited, Bombay- 
Colled Rolled & Alloy Steel Strips. (Revoked) 

Mr Nccraj Nayan Kanoria, C/o North Bihar Sugar Mills Ltd; 
Calculla—Pulp & Paper. (Cancelled) 

Mr L.P. Uoenka, Industrial Strips & Strappings Co, Calcutta 
—Cold Rolled Strips and Box Strappings, (Revoked) 

M/s Hind Rectifiers Ltd, Mahalaxmi Chambers, Bombay— 
Selenium Rectifier. (Cancelled) 

Mr RC-Agarwal, C/o Agsoiis Agencies (India) Pvt Ltd; 
New Delhi—Midget Electrodes (Lapsed) 

M/s Anil Steel & Industries Limited, Jaipur—Various types 
of Wires. (Surrendered) 

M/s Golden Steel Corpn (P) Ltd; Howrah—Re-rolled Pro¬ 
ducts. (Cancelled) 

M/s Pioneer Equipment Co Pvt Lid; Baroda—Industrial 
Furnaces & Water-cooled Moulds. (Cancelled) 

Ml Nand Lai Todi, Todi Mansion, Calcutta--Industrial 


Furnaces & Water-cooled Moulds. (Cancelled) 

Mr S.N. Goeiika, (Assam Fiuil Juice Project), Delhi—Fruit 
Juice, (Cancelled) 

Mrs S. Gupla, Bhopal—Writing & Printing Paper. (Revoked) 
M/s Stcelcrcte Pvt Ltd: Bombay—Cement, (Cancelled) 


Letters of Intent Rejected, Lapsed or 
Cancelled 


(luformation pertains to particular letters of intent only) 
M/sSandoz (1) Ltd: Worli, Bombay-18—Reactive Dyes. 
M/s UP State IndustiidI Development Corpn Ltd; Kanpur— 
GLS Lamps & FI Tubes—(Lapsed) 

Mr N.K. Bajaj, Ghaziabad (UP)—Starch. (Lapsed) 

M/s AtuI Products Ltd; Atul, Bulsar—Ncphthol. (Cancelled) 
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M/s The Minialurc Bulb Industries (1) Tvt Ltd; Dehra Dun— 
Krypton Gas Filled Bulbs, for Miners’ Cap Lamps. (Closed) 

M/s Hyderabad Allviy'n Metal Works Ltd; Hyderabad—Air 
Conditioners. (Lapsed) 

M/s Hyderabad Aliwyn Metal Works Ltd, Hyderabad— 
Water Coolers. (Lapsed) 

M/s Koolaire Pvt Ltd; New Delhi—Sanitary Ware. (Lapsed) 

Mr D.K. Khaitan, 57-Model Town, Ghaziabad—Maize 
Starch. (Lapsed) 

Mr A.K. Agarwal, Dir, M/s fndodan Milk Products Limited, 
Muzaffarnagar—Dextrose Monohydrate, etc (Lapsed) 

M/s Nuchem Plastics Ltd; Barakhamba Road, New Delhi— 
Not indicated. (Cancelled) 

. M/s Devidayal Electronics & Wires Limited, Bombay— 
Diamond Wire Drawing Dies. (Cancelled) 

Mr P.K. Abraham, C/o Regional Office. FACT Ltd; No 1, 
Auxiliam College Rd; Gandhinagar, Vellore-6—Textile Spindles 
& Blister Inserts. (Lapsed) 

M/s International Tractors Co of India Ltd; Bombay— 
Cormic International Tractors. (Closed) 

M/s Rajasthan Containers Ltd; New Delhi—Brake Assemb¬ 
lies. (Cancelled) 

Mr S.V. Balasubramanian, Coimbatore—Writing & Printing 
Paper. (Surrendered) 

M/sMunjal Steel. Ludhiana—C.R. Medium & Low Carbon 
Steel Strips. (Cancelled) 

M/s Bharat Aluminium Co Ltd; New Delhi—Caustic Soda. 
(Cancelled) 

Mr A.D. Jain. Delhi—Domestic Sewing Machines. 
(Clancclled) 

Mr Baijnalh Shatter, Calciitta-7—Not indicated. (Cancelled) 
Mr D.P. Kappal, 604, Rohil House, New Delhi—b(ot indi¬ 
cated (Cancelled) 

Mr O.N. Chopra, New Delhi-48—Not indicated. (Cancelled) 

Mr Satya Narain Bhartia, New Delhi—Not indicated 
(Cancelled) 

Mr Mayanak Kumar Poddar, Calcutta-16-Not indicated. 
(Cancelled) 

Mr S.S. Bhartia, 2-Palam Marg, New Delhi—Not indicated. 
(Cancelled) 

M/s Agarwal Brothers, Bombay—Not indicated. (Cancelled) 

Mr Sushil Kumar Agarwal, C/o M/s Agarwal Automobile, 
Sagar—Maize Products. (Lapsed) 

M/s Bharat Bijlee Ltd; Bombay--Transformers. (Lapsed) 

Mr R. Sundaraman, Madras—Power Transformers. (Lapsed) 
M/s R. Bhatia & Co, C/o M/s Brilex Chemicals, Amritsar— 
Maire Products. (Lapsed) 

Mr N.K. Jain, Muzaffarnagar—Maize Products. (Lapsed) 

Mr Ashok Jam, Delhi— Maize Products. (Lapsed) 

Mr Sudhir Gupta, Kota—Maize Products. (Lapsed) 

Mr Diraj Nandan Patodia, Calcutta—Not indicated. (Lapsed) 


M/s Mohindra & Mohindra, Limited, Bombay—Ola** Ib- 
inforced Plastic Products—(Cancelled) 

Mr Sa'ish Knmar, C/o Shri Mittor Pal Agarwd, Kamal— 
Maize Products—(Lapsed) 

M/s Worah Springs Ltd; Jabalprr. (Madhya Pradesh)—Metal¬ 
lic Industrial Springs— (ClanceUed) 

Mr M.P. Khemka, Calcutta—Not Indicated—(<3an(»lled) 

Mr Ajit Herwadkar, Belgaum—Not indicated—(Cancelled) 

Mr Bishwanath Pasari, Delhi—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

Mr H.P. Bhatnagar, New Delhi—Midget Electrodes—(Lapsed) 
M/s K.S. Associates, Calcutta—Rock Roller Bits—(Cancelled) 
Mr Kamlcsh Kumar Rathi, New Delhi—Not indicated— 
(Lapsed) 

Mr B.P. Kanodia, Calcutla-Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

MrR.K. Somani, Kanpur—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

M/sR.K. Agencies Ltd; Calcutta—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 
Mr Sunil Kumat Daga, Calcutta—Not indicated—(Lapsed) , 
Mr Prabhat Chandra Pande, C/o Pande & Company Bhub-' 
neswar-6—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

Mr Laxminivas Jhunjhnnwala, Calcutta—Not indicated— 
(Lapsed) 

M/s Jayant Oil Mills (P) Ltd; Hyderabad—Castor Oil & 
other bye products—(Lapsed) 

Mr Jagan Nath Vaju, Lajpat Nagar-lV. New Delhi—Not 
indicated—(Lapsed) 

M/s Indequip Dayco Ltd; Naroda, Ahmedabad—Synthetic 
Rubber Cots & Aprons, etc—(Lapsed) 

M/s Poddar Electronics Ltd; Calcutta—Midget Electrodes— 
(Lapsed) 

M/s S.L.M. Mancklal Industries Ltd; Ahmedabad—Castings 
—(Cancelled) 

M/s Drupa Agencies, Calcutta—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

M/s S.B.B.P. Kajaria, Calcutta—Not mdicated—(Lapsed) 
M/sC.R. Patel& R.R. Patel, Baroda—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 
M/s Star Paper Mills Ltd; Calcutta—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 
Mr Narendra Kumar, Calcutta—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

Mr R.P. Baya, New Delhi—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

Mr Munish Kumar, M/s Girdhar Paper Pvt. Ltd; Meerut- 
Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

M/s Geep Flashlight Industries Ltd; New Delhi—Auto Lamps 
—(Surrendered) 

M/s Elsons Cotton Mills Pvt. Ltd; Ballabgarh, Haryana— 
300 looms of indigenous make—(Cancelled) 

M/s C.Z. Instruments India Pvt. Ltd; Bombay—Microscopes 
& Accessories etc—(Cancelled) 

Mr Surinder Kumar, New Delhi- Electrically operated Add¬ 
ing & Calculating Machines, etc—(CanccUcd) 

Mr Ram Prakash U. Bubna, C/o Nav Bharat Machine & _ 
Engg. Co., Bombay—Not indicated—(Lapsed) 

Mr L. Khaitan, Calcutta—Midget Electrodes—(Lapsed) 
M/sKairaCanCo. Ltd;New Delhi—Metal Battery Jackets 
—(Cancelled) 
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RECORDS 

Woria Bank Atlas AND 

STATISTICS 

The tenth edition of the World Bank Atlas contains estimates of population, Gross National Product (GNP) and 
per capita product of most countries for the year 1973, Growth rates for population and per capita product are 
shown for the periods 1960-73 and 1965-73. 

A tola! of 188 countries and territories are listed In this Atlas. As of December 31, 1975, 127 countries were 
members of the Bank. Principal governments that have so far not participated in the Bank are those 
of seven countries In Eastern Europe, Including the USSR, and the People's Republic of China. 

EUROPE 

Population (mid-1973), GNP at Market Prices (1973), GNP Per Capita (1973), 
and Average Annual Growth Rates (1960-73 and 1965-73) 
market prices rounded to USS lens of millions. GNP per capita rounded to ncaicsl USSIO. 

GNP at market pntes Growth lalc ( "J) 


No. 

Country 

Population 

(000) 

Amount 

(US$ 

(millions) 

Per 

capita 

(US$) 

Population 

1960-73 196.5-73 

GNP per capita 

1960-73 1965-73 

1 

USSRi 

249,750 

506,490 

2,030 

1.1 

1 0 

3 6 

3 5 

2 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 

61,970 

329,670 

5,320 

0.9 

0.6 

3 7 

4.0 

3 

IJnited Kingdom 

56,000 

171,380 

3,060 

0.5 

0.4 

2.4 

2.3 

4 

Itely 

54,890 

I34,.52n 

2,450 

0.7 

0.7 

4.3 

4.2 

5 

Prance 

52,160 

236,610 

4,550 

1.0 

0 8 

4.7 

5.0 

t 

Turkey 

37,930 

22,600 

600 

2 5 

2 4 

3.9 

4.4 

7 

Spain 

.34,740 

59,360 

1,710 

1 1 

I.) 

5 8 

5.3 

8 

Poland^ 

33,360 

69,860 

2,090 

0 9 

0.8 

.3.9 

4.2 

9 

Yugoslavia 

20,956 

21,160 

1,010 

1.0 

0 9 

4.3 

4.5 

10 

Romania 

20,830 

n.a.* 

n.a • 

1 0 

1.2 

n.a.* 

n a* 

II 

German Dcm. Rep.‘ 

16,980 

50,850 

3,(K)0 

—0.1 

0 0 

3.2 

Q 

12 

Czechoslovakia' 

14,572 

41,820 

2,870 

0.5 

0 .3 

2 4 

2.6 

13 

Netherlands 

13,430 

.58,180 

4,3.30 

1 2 

1 1 

4.1 

4.3 

14 

Hungary' 

10,4-30 

19.320 

1,850 

0.3 

0.3 

3.2 

2.7 

15 

Belgium 

9,760 

44,470 

4.560 

0.5 

0 .3 

4.3 

4.6 

16 

Portugal 

8,994 

12,690 

1.410 

0 0 

—0.1 

7.4 

8.0 

17 

Greece- 

8,930 

16,720 

1,870 

0 5 

0.5 

7.3 

7.6 

18 

Bulgaria' 

8,622 

13,710 

1,590 

0.7 

0.6 

4.7 

3.6 

19 

Sweden 

8,140 

48.070 

5,910 

0.7 

0.7 

.3.0 

2.4 

20 

Austria 

7.530 

26,460 

3,510 

0 5 

0.5 

4.4 

5.1 

21 

Switzerland 

6,430 

39,220 

6,100 

1.3 

1.2 

.3.0 

3.0 

22 

Denmark 

5,020 

26,140 

5.210 

0.7 

0 7 

3.9 

3.8 

23 

Finland 

4,660 

16,760 

3,600 

0.3 

0.2 

4.5 

5.2 

24 

Norway 

3,960 

18,460 

4,660 

0.8 

0.8 

4 0 

3.8 

25 

Ireland 

3,030 

6,520 

2,150 

0 5 

0.7 

3.6 

3.9 


Albania' 

2,295 

1,060 

460 

2 8 

2 7 

4.4 

5.1 

|7 

Cyprus 

635 

9.30 

1.460 

0.9 

0.8 

6.1 

6.8 

28 

Luxembourg 

350 

1,730 

4,940 

0.8 

0.6 

2.6 

3.1 

29 

Malta 

320 

340 

1,060 

0.1 

0.2 

5.9 

7.0 

30 

Iceland 

210 

1,060 

5,030 

1.4 

1.0 

3.4 

2.6 

31 

Channel Islands' 

1.32 

320 

2.400 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

l.O 

32 

Isle of Man' 

58 

100 

1,690 

1.6 

1.9 

0.3 

-1.6 

33 

Greenland' 

51 

140 

2,780 

3.6 

3.1 

2.3 

1.6 

34 

Faeroe Islands' 

40 

150 

3,840 

1.0 

0.9 

4.8 

3.6 


Gibraltar* 

28 

40 

1,580 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

3.8 


^ *. Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are tentative. 

♦The calculation of these figures was under discussion when the Atlas went to press; based on information supplied by the 
Romanian Governnicnt, and using a currency conversion rate of 20 lie to the USS, the per capita GNP would amount to S890 for 
1973, and the preliminary estimate for 1974 would be $910. These figures are, however, not comparable with those for other coun- 
ries, as presented here. 
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ASIA 


Population (niid-1973), GNP at Market Prices (1973), GNP Per Capita (1973), and Average Annual 

Growth Rates (1960-73 and 1965-73) 

GNP at market prices rounded to USU tens of millions. GNP per capita rounded to nearest US$10. 


GNP at market prices Growth rate (%) 


No. 

Country 

Population 

(000) 

Amount 

(US$ 

millions) 

Per 

capita 

(US8) 

Population 

GNP per capita 

1960-73 

1965-73 

1960-73 

1965-73 

1 

China, People’s Rep. oU 

811,350 

216,750 

270 

1.7 

1.7 

3.8 

4.6 

2 

India 

581,911 

71,590 

120 

2.3 

2.3 

1.3 

1.5 

3 

Japan 

108,3.50 

393,000 

3,630 

l.l 

1.2 

9.4 

9.6 

4 

Bangladesh 

74,000 

5,910 

80 

2.6 

2.4 

-0.2 

-1.6 

5 

Pakistan 


7,740 

120 

2.9 

2.9 

3.4 

2.5 

6 

Philippines 

40,219 

11,170 

280 

3.0 

3.0 

2.3 

2.6 g 

7 

Thailand 

39,400 


270 

3.1 

3.0 

4.8 

4.5 } 

8 

Korea, Rep. of 

32,905 


400 

2.2 

1.9 

7.1 

8.7 

9 

Iran 

32,136 

27,830 

870 

3.2 

3.2 

6.4 

7.4 

10 

Burma 



80 

2.2 

2.2 

0.7 

0.7 

U 

Viet-Nam, Dem Rep. of' 



110 

2.8 

2.5 

0.3 

-0.5 

12 

South Viet-Nam 

19,870 


160 

2.6 

2.6 

0.6 

-0.7 

13 

Afghanistan 

16,634 

1,420 

90 

2.2 

2.2 

0.3 

0.9 

14 

China, Rep. of 

15,424 


660 

3.0 

2.8 

6.9 

7.3 

IS 

Korea, Dem. Rep. of 

15,040 

5,160 

340 

2.8 

2.8 

4.6 

2.7 

16 

Sri Lanka 

13,180 

1,560 

120 

2.3 

2.1 

2,0 

2.0 

17 

Nepal 

12,020 

1,100 

90 

1.9 

2.1 

0.4 

--0.1 

18 

Malaysia 

11,302 

6,490 

570 

2.6 

2.5 

3.9 

3.7 

19 

Iraq 



850 

3.2 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

20 

Saudi Arabia 

7,745 

12,470 

1,610 

1.7 

1.7 

8.7 

10.1 

21 

Cambodia' 

7,566 

550 

70 

2.5 

2.6 

-1.8 

-5.2 

22 

Syrian Arab Rep, 

6,948 

2,800 

400 

3.3 

3.3 

3.8 

3.6 

23 

Yemen Arab Rep.' 

6,217 

620 

100 

2.4 

2.4 

n.a. 

n.a. 

24 

Hong Kong 

4,160 

5.950 

1,430 

2.3 

1.9 

7.0 

5.8 

25 

Israel 


9,660 

3,010 

3.1 

2.8 

5.6 

6.7 ’ 

26 

Laos' 

3,180 


60 

2.4 

2.4 

1.9 

2.5 

27 

Lebanon 

2,977 

2,790 

940 

2.6 

2.7 

3 0 

3.5 

28 

.Iordan 

2,540 


340 

3.3 

3.4 

1.3 

-2.6 

29 

Singapore 

2,185 

3,990 

1,830 

2.1 

1.8 

7.1 

9.4 

30 

Yemen, People’s Dem. Rep. of' 


170 

110 

3.1 

2.9 

n.a. 

n.a. 

31 

Mongolia' 

1,357 

740 

550 

2.7 

2.8 

0.6 

1.6 

32 

Bhutan' 

1,124 

70 

60 

2.3 

2.3 

-0.3 

-0.2 

33 

Kuwait 

880 


12,050 

9,4 

8 2 

-2.1 

-2.9 ' 

34 

Oman 



840 

3.0 

3.1 

13.5 

19.4 

35 

United Arab Emirates 

320 

3,720 

11,630 

9.9 

11.0 

19,3 

16.1 

36 

Macao' 

260 


270 

3.7 

3.4 

-3.5 

-4.6 

37 

Bahrain" 

232 

210 

900 

3.3 

2.9 

n.a. 

-7.8 

38 

Sikkim' 

216 

20 

90 

2.4 

2.4 

-0.3 


39 

Qatar 

180 

1,090 

6,040 

8.5 

8.9 

5.1 

7.9 

40 

Brunei' 

145 

240 

1,640 

4.2 

3.8 

1.0 

3.7"' 

4i 

Maidive Islands' 

114 

10 

90 

1.7 

1.9 

0.9 



1. Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rafe are tentative. 

2. GNP per capita growth rate relates to 1971-73. 
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AFRICA 


Population (biW- 1973), GNP at Market Prices (1973). GNP Per Capita (1973), and Average Annual I 

Growth Rales (1960-73 and 1965-73) ■j 

GNP at mar ket prices rounded to USS tens of millions. GNP per capita rounded to nearest US SIO. ) 

GNP at market prices Growth rates (”,|) 


No, 

Country 

Population 

(000) 

Amount 

(USS 

millions) 

Per 

capita 

(USS) 

Population 

1960-73 1965-73 

GNP per Capita 

1960-73 1965-73 

1 

Nigeria 

171,262 

15,050 

710 

2.5 

2.5 

3.6 

8.3 

2 

Egypt, Arab Rep. of 

35,619 

8,820 

2.50 

2.5 

2.5 

1.5 

0.8 1 

3 

Ethiopia 

26,550 

2,290 

90 

1 

2 4 

2.4 

1.6 j 

4 

South Africa*^ 

24,265 

25,420 

1,050 

3.1 

3,2 

2.7 

2.0 , 

5 

Zaire 

23,438 

3,200 

140 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.9 ' 

6 

Sudan® 

17,051 

2,260 

130 

2.8 

2,8 

0 9 

-0.6 : 

7 

Morocco 

15,903 

5,080 

320 

2.4 

2.4 

1.6 

2.5 

8 

Algeria 

14,700 

8,340 

570 

3.2 

3.4 

1.7 

4.3 

9 

Tanzania® 

13,914 

1,830 

130 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 ; 

10 

Kenya 

12,480 

2,1.50 

170 

3 2 

3 3 

3.1 

3.3 ' 


Uganda 

10.829 

1,610 

150 

2.8 

3.0 

2 1 

1.2 

f 12 

Ghana 

9,313 

2,760 

300 

2.6 

2.6 

0.0 

0.8 

13 

Malagasy Rep. 

8,301 

1,260 

150 

2 7 

2.8 

0.3 

0.9 

14 

Mozambique® 

8,283 

3,110 

380 

2.0 

2.1 

3 3 

4.1 

15 

Cameroon 

6,206 

1,530 

250 

2.0 

2.0 

3.2 

4 9 

16 

Rhodesia 

5,900 

2,520 

430 

3.3 

3.5 

1.7 

3.5 

17 

Ivory Coast 

5,887 

2,250 

380 

3.8 

4 0 

3,1 

3.0 

18 

Angola 

5,717 

2,780 

490 

1.3 

1 3 

3.8 

3,2 

19 

Upper Volta 

5,714 

410 

70 

2 1 

2.1 

0.4 

-1.1 

20 

Tunisia* 

5,459 

2.530 

460 

2 1 

2.1 

3.4 

4.9 

21 

Mali 

5,370 

370 

70 

2.1 

2 0 

1,0 

O.S 

22 

Guinea 

5,243 

570 

no 

2 8 

2 8 

0 1 

0.1 

23 

Malawi 

4.833 

530 

no 

2.6 

2 6 

3.5 

3.7 

24 

Zambia 

4,646 

2,020 

430 

2.9 

2.9 

1 7 

-0.2 

25 

Niger 

4,357 

450 

100 

2.7 

2.7 

-1.9 

-4,6 

26 

Senegal 

4,070 

1,160 

280 

2.1 

2 2 

-- 1.8 

-2.8 

27 

Rwanda® 

3,980 

290 

70 

3.4 

3.0 

0.3 

3.2 

28 

Chad 

3,873 

320 

80 

1.8 

2.0 

-2.1 

-3.3 

29 

Burundi® 

3,580 

270 

80 

2 0 

2 0 

1,3 

1.4 

30 

Somalia® 

3,042 

250 

80 

2.4 

2,5 

-0.2 

1.6 

31 

Benin, People’s Rep. of- 

2,947 

330 

no 

2.7 

2.7 

1.0 

1.5 

32 

Sierra Leone® 

2,787 

460 

160 

2 2 

2 2 

1.6 

1.5 

33 

Libyan Arab Rep.® 

2,160 

7,620 

3,530 

3 7 

3 7 

10.5 

5.7 

34 

Togo 

2,119 

380 

180 

2.7 

IJ 

4,4 

2.5 

35 

Central African Rep. 

1,710 

280 

160 

2 2 

2 2 

0 4 

l.O 

36 

Liberia 

1,452 

450 

310 

3.3 

T3 

2.2 

4.7 

37 

Mauritania 

1,257 

250 

200 

2.1 

2,5 

4.1 

1.2 

38 

Congo, People’s Rep. of 

1,199 

410 

340 

2.7 

2.8 

1.7 

1.9 

39 

Lesotho® 

1,165 

120 

100 

2 2 

2 2 

3.8 

2.6 

40 

Mauritius 

860 

360 

410 

2,T 

T 5 

0.4 

1.4 

41 

Botswana® 

641 

150 

230 

) 9 

1 9 

4.7 

6.4 

42 

Gabon 

520 

680 

1,310 

1.2 

1.5 

4.4 

6.1 

43 

Guinea-Bissau 

510 

170 

330 

-0.5 

■ 1.1 

3 6 

5.9 

44 

Gambia, The 

493 

60 

130 

2.2 

2.2 

3.7 

2.2 

45 

Reunion® 

470 

570 

1,210 

2 7 

2.4 

4.7 

4.6 

46 

Swaziland® 

463 

150 

330 

3.0 

3.1 

6.9 

6.3 

47 

Equatorial Guinea® 

313 

80 

260 

1.9 

1 4 

0.4 

-3.1 

48 

Cape Verde Islands® 

280 

90 

340 

2.7 

2.9 

5.1 

6.0 

49 

Comoro Islands® 

260 

40 

170 

2.2 

2.1 

3.1 

1.2 

50 

Ceuta and Melilla® 

127 

70 

590 

-1.4 

1.5 

4.7 

6.7 

51 

French Ter. of Atars and Issas® 

101 

160 

1,580 

1.8 

2,2 

9.4 

10.3 

%52 

Sao Tome and Principe” 

77 

40 

470 

1.7 

3.2 

1.3 

-0.3 

53 

Seychelles Islands® 

55 

20 

370 

2.1 

2,0 

1.8 

0.9 

54 

Spanish Sahara 


Data included in those of Spain 

_ 

__ _ . 



1. Includes data for Namibia, 2. Estiraate.s of GNP per capita and its growth rate are tentative. 3. Mainland Tattzania. 
4. GNP per capita growth rate relates to 1961-73. 5. GNP per capita growth rate relates to 1964-73, 6. GNP capita 
growth rate relates to 1962-73. 
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NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


PopuJatloo (mill-1973), CNP at Market Prim (1973), CNP Per Capita (1973), 
and Average Amaal Growth Rates (1960-73 and 1963-73) 

GNP at market prices rounded to USS tens of millions. GNP per capita rouded to nearest USIlO. 


•fo. 

Country 

Population 

(000) 

GNP at market prices 

Growth rates 

(%) 


Amount 

(USS 

millions) 

Per 

capita 

(USS) 

Population 

GNP per capita 

1960-73 

1965-73 

1960-73 

1965-73 

1 

United States 

210,400 

1,304,530 

6,200 

1,2 

1.0 

3.1 

2.5 

2 

Mexico 

56,047 

49,830 

890 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

2.8 

3 

Canada 

22,130 

m,510 

5,450 

1.7 

1.4 

3.7 

3.5 

4 

Cuba’ 

8,920 

4.850 

540 

2,0 

1.8 

- I.O 

-0.7 

5 

Guatemala 

5,175 

2,590 

500 

2.4 

2.1 

3.3 

3.8 

6 

Haiti 

4,454 

570 

130 

1.7 

1.6 

-0.3 

0.7 

7 

Dominican Rep. 

4,432 

2,310 

520 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

5.1 

'8 

El Salvador 

3,771 

1,320 

350 

3.5 

3.4 

1.9 

0.8 

9 

Puerto Rico 

2.950 

6,420 

2,180 

1.6 

1.6 

5.7 

5.2 

10 

Honduras 

2,781 

890 

320 

3.2 

3,0 

1.3 

I.l 

11 

Nicaragua 

1.973 

1,060 

540 

2.6 

2.5 

3.3 

1.6 

12 

Jamaica 

1,967 

1,950 

990 

1.6 

1.4 

3.6 

4.8 

13 

Costa Rica 

1,872 

1,320 

710 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

3.5 

14 

Panama 

1,570 

1,450 

920 

3.1 

3.1 

4.4 

4.3 

15 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1,059 

1,380 

1,310 

1.7 

0.9 

2.1 

2.2 

16 

Martinique' 

343 

460 

1,330 

1.5 

0.8 

4.8 

4.8 

17 

Guadeloupe' 

.342 

360 

1,050 

1.6 

0,9 

4.3 

4.9 

18 

Barbados 

239 

240 

1,000 

0.2 

0.3 

5.5 

5.8 

19 

Nethetlands Antilles’ 

234 

360 

1,530 

1.5 

1.5 

- 0.4 

0.7 

20 

Bahamas' 

190 

440 

2,320 

4 0 

3 6 

2 2 

-1.1 

21 

Belize’ 

132 

90 

660 

2.8 

2.9 

2 0 

1.9 

22 

St. Lucia' 

106 

50 

480 

1.6 

1.6 

5,5 

2.8 

23 

Grenada 

106 

40 

330 

1.2 

0.6 

3.1 

3.7 

24 

St. Vincent' 

90 

30 

.300 

0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

3.2 

25 

Dominica' 

74 

30 

360 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

-0.8 

26 

Virgin Islands (US)' 

71 

420 

5,910 

6.1 

4.5 

9.6 

11.1 

27 

Antigua' 

69 

30 

480 

1.9 

1.9 

3.5 

-0.8 

28 

Canal Zone' 

67 

200 

2,910 

3.7 

2,6 

0.6 

1.3 

29 

Bermuda' 

55 

260 

4,710 

1.6 

1.6 

4.6 

4,5 

30 

St. Kitts-Ncvis Anguilla’ 

45 

20 

450 

-1.0 

-0.9 

2.4 

-0.1 


1. Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are tentative. 





SOUTH AMERICA 









Population (mld-1973), GNP at Market Prices (1973), GNP Per Capita (1973), 





and Average Annual Growth Rates (1960-73 and 1965-73) 




GNP at market prices rounded to USS tens of millions, GNP per capita rounded to nearest USS 10. 





GNP at market prices 


Growth rates (%) 





Amount 

Per 

Population 

GNP per capita 



Population 

(USS 

capita 


— 

— 


No. 

Country 

(000) 

millions) 

(USS) 

1960-73 

1965-73 

1960-73 

1965-73 

1 

Brazil 

101,051 

76,950 

760 

2.9 

2.9 

3,6 

6.0 

2 

Argentina 

24,282 

39,760 

1,640 

1.5 

1.5 

2.7 

2.9 

3 

Colombia 

22,500 

9,900 

440 

2.9 

2.8 

2.4 

3.1 

4 

Peru 

14,531 

9,070 

620 

2.9 

2.9 

2.1 

I.S 

5 

Venezuela 

11,279 

18,340 

1,630 

3.4 

3.3 

2.0 

1.3 

6 

Chile 

10,230 

7,360 

720 

2.2 

2.0 

1.7 

1.4 

7 

Ecuador 

6,786 

2,560 

380 

3.4 

3.5 

1.9 

2.8 

8 

Bolivia 

5,331 

1,200 

2.30 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.2 

9 

Uruguay 

2,995 

2,850 

950 

1.3 

1.2 

-J).2 

0.0 r 

10 

Paraguay 

2,416 

1,000 

410 

2.6 

2.6 

1.9 

2.2 

11 

Guyana 

772 

320 

410 

2.4 

2.4 

1.5 

1.1 

12 

Surinam 

398 

350 

870 

2.5 

2,2 

4.2 

2.4 

13 

French Guiana' 

52 

70, 

1,360 

3.8 

3.2 

3.8 

7.1 


1. Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are tentative. 
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OCEANIA AND INDONESIA 

PopolaMra (mld-m3), GNP a( Market Prices (1973) GNP Per Capita (1973), 
mi Average Annoal Growth Kates (1960-73 aad 1965-73) 

_ GNP at market prices rounded to US$ tens of millions. GNP per capita rounded to nearest USDIO 

GNP at marlSrpricSi ” Growth rate (S) 


No. 

Country 

Population 

(000) 

Amount 

US8 

millions) 

Per 

capita 

(US$) 

Population 

1960-73 1965-73 

GNP per capita 

1960-73 1965-73 

1 

Indonesia 

124,415 

15.980 

130 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

4.5 

2 

Australia 

13.130 

57,170 

4,350 

1.9 

1 9 

3.1 

3.0 

3 

New Zealand 

2,960 

10,900 

3,680 

1.6 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

. 4 

Papua New Guinea 

2,596 

1,050 

410 

2 4 

2.5 

4.6 

5.0 

5 

Portuguese Timor* 

640 

90 

130 

1.8 

1 7 

1.1 

2.1 

6 

Fiji* 

551 

360 

650 

2.6 

2.2 

2.9 

5.3 

7 

British Solomon Islands* 

179 

50 

280 

2.7 

2.8 

1..3 

0.7 

8 

Western Samoa* 

153 

40 

250 

2.5 

2.4 

0.8 

1.1 

9 

French Polynesia’ 

130 

350 

2,680 

3.9 

4.8 

7.1 

0.2 

10 

New Caledonia* 

126 

630 

5,010 

3 9 

4.8 

5.6 

7.4 

11 

Trust Ter, of the Pacific Islands’ 103 

.50 

450 

2.2 

2 8 

3.9 

3.3 

5 >2 

Guam* 

100 

410 

4,130 

3.1 

3,2 

8.1 

11.8 

^ J3 

Tonga* 

95 

20 

210 

3.3 

3.0 

-0.7 

-0.9 

14 

New Hebrides* 

92 

40 

480 

2.6 

2.7 

3.2 

1.6 

15 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands' 

58 

20 

360 

1.7 

1.7 

-1.8 

-2.3 

16 

American Samoa* 

28 

30 

1,020 

2.3 

1.9 

9.7 

6.7 


Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are tentative. 


For purposes of international entering its third and final tially on the basis of oflicial are calculated in the same' 
comparison, Gross National research phase, has developed exchange rates. In several cases, manner through conversion 
Product (GNP) estimates in a highly sophisticated method however, oflicial rates have to current US dollars by the 
US dollar equivalents or some for measuring total expendi- been adjusted to correspond US GNP deflators linking the 
Other numeraire should be ture, which can then be used more closely to realistic market base period 1972-74 to 1972 
'calculated, ideally, on the basis to derive more reliable and rates. The multi-year base and 1974, respectively. Finely, 
of purchasing power parities directly comparable estimates period method has been re- the current dollar estimates 
or through direct real product of per capita income on an tained in an attempt to reduce for each year are divided 
comparisons. The World Bank international scale than hereto- the temporary distortions the corresponding mid-year 
and other organizations con- fore possible. The published resulting from undervaluation population figures to derive per 
cerned with economic develop- ICP findings represent detailed or overvaluation of currencies capita GNP. 
ment problems have long comparisons for 10 countries, in particular years. The current 

recognized the deficiencies and wilt be extended during edition of the Atlas continues It should be remembered 
^ inherent in the exchange rate the next two yeacs to cover to give GNP figures at market that exchange rates equate, 
approach to comparative in- 35 to 40 countries, including prices. at best, the prices of interna- 

come analysis; the search for 20 to 25 developing countries. tionally traded goods and 

a better method has been under Weighted Averages services. They may bear little i 

way for more than 30 years. In the interim, the World relationship to the prices of 

Bank continues to improve its For the new Atlas computa- goods and services not entering !' 



Ambitloua Kffort 

By far the most elaborate and 
ambitious effort yet undertaken 
in this area is the UN Interna¬ 
tional Comparison Project 
(ICP), a study begun in 1968 
jointly, by the United Nations 
Statistical Office and the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania with 
Ahe support of the World Bank 
and a number of other inter¬ 
national, national, and private 
institutions. 

The ICP, which is now 


Atlas as a source of readily 
available comparative GNP 
data. The multi-year base 
period first introduced in 1972 
has been updated for this 1975 
edition from 1965-71 to 
1972-74, to reflect the price 
and exchange rate movements 
of recent years which began 
at the time of the realignment 
of major currencies with the 
Smithsonian Agreement of 
December 1971. The present 
Atlas method remains an ex¬ 
change rate conversion, essen- 


tions of GNP in market prices 
and GNP per capita in 1973, 
GNP in local currency units is 
first expre.ssed in weighted 
average prices of the base 
period 1972-74, converted to 
1972-74 US dollars at the 
GNP-weighted average ex¬ 
change rate for the base period, 
and then converted to current 
US dollars by adjusting the 
US inflation as measured by 
the implicit US GNP deflator 
for 1973. The GNP estimates 
for 1972 and 1974 (preliminary) 


international trade, which form \ 
the bulk of the National Pro- i' 
duct in most developing !’ 
countries. Agricultural output 
and services, in particular, arc 
generally priced lower in rela- i 
tion to industrial output in 
developing than iu industria- 
iized countries, and agriculture ! 
often accounts for the largest | 
share of total product in j 
developing countries. The j 
currency conversion method, ! 
therefore, tends to exaggerate ! 
real imeome differences bet- | 
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^fEen less dcaeloped and more 
Icveloped countries. A com¬ 
parison of the ICP’ findings 
(with the Atlas figures (for 1970) 
as published incur 1972edition 
helps illustrate this point 

fTable I). 

j For the petroleum-exporting 
(countries, the 1974 GNP 

[per capita does not fully 
srcflect the income effect 

!of the considerable increases 
'in petroleum prices since 

late 197.1, The estimates 
are calculated for all countries 
ton the basis of average 1972-74 
Ipriccs and exchange rates, so 
‘that the impact of the large rela¬ 
tive export and product price 
changes in their favour in 1974 
influences the estimates in only 
one of the three base years. 

• The Table 11, comparing 
' 1973 and 1974 GNP per capita 
. figures for the petroleum 
exporters, calculated at both 
current prices and exchange 
rates and on weighted average 
1972-74 prices and exchange 
rales, illustrates this point. 

Impact of Oil 

The straight conversion for 
1973 gives generally lower 
estimates for that year than 
the Atlas methodology, and 
more so when oil is a more 
important clement of the GNP. 
This redects the Atlas’s use of 
the broader 1972-74 base which 
includes one year of higher 
oil prices The same compari¬ 
son for 1974 shows the oppo¬ 
site, with lower Atlas numbers 
because of their inclusion of 

1972 and 1973 oil prices in 
their base. The comparison of 
the Atlas estimates in the two 
years provides a picture of 
real (volume) growth between 

1973 and 1974, whereas the 
straight conversion adds the 
gains from higher export prices 
to the difference between 1973 
and 1974. 

The cstiifiates for the cen¬ 
trally planned economies 


(CPEs) of Eastern Europe are 
based on the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) per capita 
estimates developed by the UN 
Economic Commission for 
Europe’ through an extensive 
“physical indicators” com¬ 
parison for 1965. 

New Relationship 

In this study, dollar values 
for the eastern European 
countries were obtained by 
correlating 21 physical indi¬ 
cators with levels of per 
capita in 22 non-socialist 
countries and applying these 
estimating equations to the 
socialist countries. This set 
of estimates was moved to 
1973 by means of GNP and 
population growth indices and 
the weighted average GNP 
deflator for the 22 non-socialist 
countries included in the origi¬ 
nal study. This approach is 
similar to that used in the 
Atlas to culculate GNP in 
current US dollars for other 
countries. The relationship 
between these 1973 estimates— 
which are somewhat similar 
to purchasing power parity 
estimates - and the 1973 GNP 
per capita figures developed by 
means of the standard Atlas 
methodology were then tested 
by linear regression analysis 
for the 22 non-socialist coun¬ 
tries anJ found to be statisti¬ 
cally significant at the one per 
cent level. The GNP one per 
capita estimates (Atlas metho¬ 
dology equivalents) for the 
seven CPEs were then calcula¬ 
ted on the basis of this re¬ 
lationship. 

It should be emphasised that 
in the absence of market 
conditions, internal cost and 
price relationships in the coun- 
Iries with centrally planned 

“United Nations fconomic Com¬ 
mission for Europe, Economic Survey 
of Europe m 1969—Port 1 Struclural 
Trends and Prospecit In the European 
Eeonomv (New York: 1970), pp. 
139-152. 


economies differ sabsti^^aliy 
from those in other owitries 
having similar per capite GNP 
levels. More than usual caution 
must be exercised, therefore, 
in using and interpreting data 
for these countries. 

Minor revisions have also 
been made in the current edi¬ 
tion of the Atlas in the basic 
data series of both GNP and 


poputa^n for a number of 
countries. Scholars and statis¬ 
ticians interested in fuller and 
more technical explanations of 
the methodology used in com¬ 
piling the figures for the World ' 
Bank Atlas are invited to 
address their queries to the 
Economic and Social Data 
Division, Economic Analysis 
and Projections Department, 
World Bank. 


Table 1 


Comparison of ICP Findings and Atlas Figures 



1970 Product ] 

per capita 


(Indices, US 

= 100) 


Atlas 

ICP 1 

Country 

(GNP) 

(GDP)* 

Kenya 

3.2 

5.7 

India 

2.3 

7.1 

Colombia 

7.1 

15.9 

Hungary 

33.6 

40,3 

Italy 

37.0 

45.8 

United Kingdom 

47.7 

60.3 

Japan 

40.3 

61.5 

Germany, Fed. Rep. of 

61.6 

74.7 . 

France 

65.1 

75.0 

United States 

100 0 

lOO.O 

♦Gross Gomestic Product 

Table II 

Comparison of GNP Per Capita, 1973 and 1974 
(current US$) 


1973 1974* 


Atlas Straight Atlas Straight 
Country methodology conversion methodology conversion 


Algeria 

570 

540 

650 

770 

Bahrain 

900 

900 

2,2.50 

2,270 

Ecuador 

380 

370 

460 

500 

Gabon 

1,310 

1,210 

1,560 

1,930 

Indonesia 

130 

120 

150 

180 

Iran 

870 

800 

1,060 

1,340' 

Iraq 

850 

640 

970 

1,330 

Kuwait 

12,050 

8,170 

11,640 

20,703 

Libya 

3,530 

2,910 

3,360 

4.990 

Nigeria 

210 

180 

240 

310 

Oman 

840 

520 


1,860 

Qatar 

6,040 

3,330 

■ 5,'l30 ’ 

10,530 

Saudi Arabia 

1,610 

1,040 

2,080' ' 

3,09Cr 

Trinidal & Tobago 
United Arab Emirates 

1.310 

1,210 

1,490 

1,760 

11,630 

7,500 

13.500 

22.060 

Venezuela 

1,630 

1,440 

1,710 

2,180 


♦Preliminary. 
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McNamara's plea for 

a global compact; 

Moved by the abject poverty of mifliotts of people in Asia and Africa. Mr Robert S; 
McNamara, President of the World Bank, has urged the rich nations of the world “to 
move beyond debate on peripheral issues and reach a basic understanding—a global 
compact--to eradicate absolute poverty” by the end of the century. He was addressing 
the board of governors of the World Bank Group at Manila, the Phihppraes, earlier' 
this week. 

According to Mr McNamara, income disparities between nations have widened in, 
the past decade and are likely to increase further in the next decade. The poorest, 
nations of the world having a population of 1200 millions commanded per capita, 
income (at 1975 prices) of SI30 in 1965 which rose to 3150 in 1975 and is expected to, 
move up to 3180 in 1985. The middle-income developing countries with a total 
population of 900 millions had per capita income of 3630 in 1965 which rose to $950 in 
1975 and is projected to increase to $1,350 in 1985. The developed countries, on the| 
other hand, had a total population of 700 millions with per capita income of $4,200 in, 
1965 which increased to $5,500 in 1975 and is likely to rise to $8,100 in 1985. 

it is conceded that per capita income is not an ideal measure for assessing thci 
level of living of a group of people but, by and large, it docs convey meaning to the: 
degree of affluence enjoyed or the extent of suffering caused to the destitutes. For 
example, the people in the poorest nations of the world had a standard of living,, 
according to this indicator, which was 1/32 of that of the developed nations and this 
ratio would drop further to 1/45 in 1985. Mr McNamara has thus focussed the 
attention of the world on this problem by citing statistics in the roost telling manner. 
What is more, he has rightly blamed the developed nations for their failure to assist 
the developing nations in the development task. 

Ill 1975, the developed nations gave by way of Official Development Assistance 
fODA) only 0.36 per cent of their Gro.ss National Product (GW) even though they 
had promised in the Ifnited Nations in 1970 to provide 0.7 per cent of GW. The 
two countries which had a dismal record in assisting the poor of the world were the 
USA and Japan. Together they commanded 54 per cent of the GNP of ODA countries 
and were responsible for two-thirds of the shortfall in funds in ODA. Mr McNamara 
has estimated that the richer nations lagging behind the stipulated target of assistance 
could easily make up for the shortfall if they increase ODA by two per cent to three 
per cent of the annual increment in their GNP. 

Understandably, the developing countries had to bear a heavy burden in the 
servicing of past debts but their distress was being accentuated by the very low level of 
capital flows to them. What was more, the stiff tariff and non-tariff barriers against 
the exports of these nations needed to be eliminated so that they could earn an 
additional three billion to four billion dollars annually by 1985. These nations would 
need to refashion their economic policies and procedures not only to stimulate exports 
but also to diversify them. Dependence on a limited number of agricultural commo¬ 
dities whose prices fluctuated violently had also hurt their schemes of economic 
development. 

Bearing all these factors in mind, Mr McNamara has pleaded that the rich and 
(he poor nations should reach basic understanding in regard to (a) the nature and 
magnitude of the problem; (b) the action required to address it; (c) the relative 
responsibilities of those involved; and (d) the costs and beneflts to each of doing so. 
In other words, a global compact should mai» it clear as to (1) the additional trade 
Bid wbiob developed oBtiooi gre to provide; bq^ (2) the policy reforo^s 



md structural changes which developing 
nations should undertake so as to meet 
:he basic human needs of the absolute 
|)oor by the end of the century. 

3 Mr McNamara drew pointed attention 
jto the role of the International Devetop- 
Inent Assistance (IDA)funds for providing 
^concessional assistance to the poor 
|countrie$. He said that progress in regard 
^to the replenishment of the IDA funds had 
ibeen painfully slow. Despite meetings of 
■he deputies of Finance ministers in 
povember 1975 and again in February 
jtand June this year, there was as yet no 
|final agreement on the amount of the fifth 
|rcplcnisbment. He was afraid that there 
pas no chance that the negotiations on this 
•tissue would be completed in time to 


At ^ press conference in the capital last 
? week, Mr C. R. Das, chairman of the Mine- 
= rals and Metals Trading Corporation of 
India Ltd (MMTC), listed the various 
: spheres in which this state trading enter- 
: prise has proved its competence though in 
j the year ended March 31, 1976, its turn- 
: over as well as profitability had taken the 
; downward course. While exports rose 
; from Rs 138.2 crores in 1974-75 to 
I,, Rs 168.4 crores in the year under refe- 
rence, imports dropped from Rs 607.1 
; crores to Rs 539.2 crores, and domestic 
j turnover increased from Rs 1.9 crores to 
Rs 3.4 crores during the same period. The 
! turnover of its subsidiary also dropped 
from Rs 17.0 crores in 1974-75 to Rs 14.7 
i crores in 1975-76. 

The fall in the value of imports was 
^ caused by the declining trend in world 
; prices, particularly of fertilizers and 
f sulphur. Also, the volume of their imports 
> was restricted due to the comfortable 
: position in the domestic market. The 
! management of the MMTC exhibited 
great skill in making these purchases in 
the Sense that finished fertilizers valued 
at Rs 193 0 crores (volume : 0.94 million 
tonnes) were purchased without giving an 
. inkling to the market intelligence sources. 


permit legislative ratification by June 1977 
—the date on which IDA’s commitment 
authority would end. 

While addressing the Commonwealth 
Finance ministers at Hong Kong on 
September 30, Mr C. Subramaniam, our 
Finance minister, also asked the developed 
countries to come forward generously for 
the fifth replenishment of the IDA which 
alone could bring substantial relief to the 
poor countries. The rich countries, he 
said, should have a commitment towards 
the IDA irrespective of any election 
campaign which might be engaging their 
attention. The reference obviously was to 
the USA where the presidential election 
in November this year was perhaps the 
most hotly-debated topic. 


It showed that the corporation had learnt 
the art of concluding big deals in the do¬ 
main of business without even causing a 
ripple in the price level. 

Not unexpectedly gross income of the 
corporation fell from Rs 53.11 crores in 
1974-75 to Rs 42.01 crores in 1975-76. 
Presumably, not only the value of imports 
dropped but the profit margin also was 
scaled down in order to make available 
fertilizers at cheaper prices to the farmers. 
The stocks with the corporation were 
reduced from 20.9 per cent of sales in 
1974-75 to 13.8 per cent in the year under 
report. 

However, the verification of stocks 
of the value of more than Rs 19 crores 
was not a mean job. The auditors have 
stated that the valuation of stocks “is 
fair and proper in accordance with the 
normally accepted accounting principles” 
but have also stated that “for want of 
adequate weighing facilities for weighing 
heavy consignments, congestion caused 
due to accumulation of stock-s and on 
account of intermingling of consignments” 
they had no option but to adopt the 
book figures It*is necessary that more 
attention should be given to proper assess¬ 


ment of stocks which should be ascertain¬ 
ed accurately at least once a year. 

The import of non-ferrous metais at 
Rs 188 crores in 1975-76 was almost at 
the same level as in 1974-75 largely due 
to the recession in the world market and 
subdued demand in the home market. 
However, since March 1976, revival in the 
economies of industrial countries has once 
again pushed up prices. The corporation 
has maintained its policy of selling 
copper “oflf-the-shelf”. The most signi¬ 
ficant achievement in this sector was the 
sharp reduction in stocks which dropped 
from Rs 120 crores in 1974-75 to Rs 53 
crores in 1975-76. 

Important item 

Iron ore continued to be the moat il 
important item on the export list of the 
corporation. In the year under reference* 
the export of iron ore at 11.6 million 
tonnes was valued at Rs 129.5 crores out 
of the total export cf the order of 
Rs 168.4 crores. There was a time when 
ihc MMTC used to make huge losses on 
the export of iron ore but the highly 
cooperative attitude of the importers has 
resulted in steady increase in prices 
cutting out the losses substantially. The 
unit value realisation in 1975-76 was up 
by 22 per cent. 

But it should not blind us to 
the fact that during the past fifteen 
years, the steel prices all over the world 
have risen much faster than the iron ore 
prices. This point was particularly high¬ 
lighted by Prof D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 
union minister of Commerce, at the annual 
general meeting of the MMTC last week. 
He said that the historical trends of pricing 
of iron ore could not be said to have 
been equitable and remunerative. A 
study on the relationship between the 
prices of iron ore and of steel prepared , 
showed that in the five-year periods 
1950-54 and 1965-69, while iron ore prices 
dropped from six to 12 per cent, the 
steel prices rose from 43 to 57 per cent. 

Our country played a pronAent role 
in the formation of the Assomation of 
Iron Ore Exporting Countries. The sole,, 
objective for bringing this association into 
being was to obtain an adequate price 
for iron ore from importers. The battle for 
securing stable and remunerative prices 
for raw materials and commodities was 
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teiHf fought at vaaioui interattloua] 
foniffli but with not much soocen. It 
was in this context that Prof Cbatto- 
padhyaya urged the importing countries 
to recognise the utility of such an asso¬ 
ciation *‘in bringing about a better order 
in iron ore trade for the mutual benefit 
of the buyer as well as the seller". 

In order to remain competitive in the 
vrorld markets in so far as iron ore is 
concerned, the corporation will have to 
devote more attention to pelletisation of 
this ore. Mr C.R. Das, chairman of the 
corporation, indicated at the above-men¬ 
tioned press conference that the MMTC 
was planning to revamp its export strateg>' 
in two respects. First, pelletisation of 
iron ore was becoming increasingly popu¬ 
lar in world markets and hence the corpo¬ 
ration was taking steps to start this pro¬ 
cess on an extensive scale in this country. 
Second, the available port facilities in this 
country were hardly adequate. The Haldia 
dock, the Vizag and the Madras Outer 
Harbours had all got delayed which would 
affect the corporation’s ability to enhance 
exports. The MMTC had decided to 
start work on a port complex on its own 
so as to improve its export capability in 
relation to the competitors. 

creditable performance 

That the MMTC had continued to 
expand its export of iron ore despite all 
these hurdles was indeed creditable. The 
performance in the year under reference 
was praiseworthy because the volume as 
well as value of iron exports had expan¬ 
ded at a time when international trade in 
this raw material had shrunk due to 
the world-wide recession. The fall in iron 
ore exports of the competing countries 
ranged between five and thirty per cent. 

, In order to accelerate the pace of 
exports of minerals and metals, the 
MMTC, according to its chairman, 
Mr C.R. Das, was planning to enter into 
joint venture agreements which could be 
in the field of iron ore pelletisation plants, 
coal washeries, mica fabrication and the 
manufacture of capacitors. The govern- 

"ment of India, Mr Das said, had already 
agreed in principle to the corporation's 
plan for export production of minerals 
and metals and the MMTC had 
made an allocation ranging between Rs 3 


croMS and Rs 5 mores in the euimt 
year for such joint ventures. 

In the case of coal, the corporation 
exported a little Ic>$ quantity than last 
year but succeeded in realising a substan¬ 
tially enhanced unit value. While coal 
exported fetched Rs 161 for every tonne 
in 1974-7.‘i, the corresponding figure for 
1975-76 was Rs 408 per tonne — an 
improvement of 153 per cent. The quan¬ 
tity exported was only 0.44 million tonnes 
though the target set for the current year is 
1.5 million tonnes. The bottleneck at ports, 
the delay in the commissioning of Haldia 
and the limited reserves of good quality 
coking coke are the major constraints 
inhibiting expansion in exports. The world 
trade in coal is currently around 100 
million tonnes but our share in it may 


While inaugurating an advanced training 
programme of the Central Electronic 
Engineering Research Institute at Pilani, 
Mr K.C. Pant, union minister for Energy, 
advocated a cautious approach to auto¬ 
mation and advised the adoption of appro¬ 
priate technology relevant to the require¬ 
ments of the country. This call for a 
proper evaluation of a judicious mix of 
highly advanced, medium and manual 
technology, which will bring the maximum 
out of manpower at all levels and resources 
available in the country, is indeed timely. 

The planners in this country have 
attempted to build up a mother industry 
to facilitate broad-based industrialisation 
necessary for a large domestic market for 
final products. Built up during the last 
25 years at a substantial cost to the 
country, the heavy industry today seems 
confident to assist, to a large extent, the 
proliferation of industries wherever the 
demand for final products arises. This is 
confirmed by the confidence attained by 
this country is setting up turn-key projects 
for several industries abroad. Conse¬ 
quently, the time is ripe to assess the 
techniques most suitable for various 
manufacturing processes in relation to the 
conditions prevailing in our country. 

In view of the large mass of people who 


Ji 

not be more thas two to three mllUoc 
tonnes at best of times. 

The Mica Trading Corporation oi 
India Ltd (MTCI) — a subsidiary of the 
MMTC — sidfered a decline both in terms 
of volume and value of exports though 
there was substantial increase in the unit 
value realisation. While the MTCI realised 
Rs S.64 per kg in 1974-75, the figure rose, 
to Rs9.13 per kg in 1975-76. However, 
the volume exported fell from 33,000 
tonnes to 16,121 tonnes resulting in a, 
drop in export earnings from Rs 18.62 
crores lo Rs 14,72 crores. A number of 
factors have operated in reducing the 
demand for mica in the industrially 
developed countries but the MTCI wilF 
have lo explore other markets, especially 
among the developing countries. 


need to be employed usefully, an impor¬ 
tant area to be examined is the kind of 
technology which can stimulate rural 
industrialisation. It may be incorrect to 
believe that only low cost technology 
can permit a progressive improvement in 
the level of living of the people in the 
rural society. What is required is the 
formation of a national policy on tech¬ 
nology, taking a wider view of the vast 
stock of innovative capabilities and tech¬ 
nology already developed by individual 
craftsmen, educational institutions, small 
local firms, and institutional entrepre¬ 
neurs. Such a pool of technology can be 
made the basis of rural industrialisation 
along with a proper merger of imported 
knowhow, wherever there are visible gaps 
in the technology. 

It might be useful to identify local . 
traditions, and attempt to use them as a 
basis for the development of new but 
somewhat relevant technology. The idea 
here is to involve those areas in pro¬ 
gressive activity which have been left out 
of the development process. The local 
traditions with generations of experience 
and proficiency can be identified and 
adopted imaginatively to the present 
requirements of the community. For 
instance a traditional metal-worker with 
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I oper equipment and guidance is most 
ely to make a new experiment a success, 
ic technical tradition^ carry with them 
E image which is an asset from the 
irkcting angle. It may, however, be 
ded that all the traditional talent can- 
t be utilised, for a part of it belongs to 
; dead past. 

^n important factor in the development 
appropriate technology for rural indus- 
alisation is that inventors and entrepre- 
ur.s should emerge from the rural com- 
inity. In sharp contrast to the centra- 
ition and coordination from above 
Lbich is not always the most effective way 
pf evolving useful technology, a dualistic 
policy will have to be adopted, where 
modern technology will not substitute the 
Existing one but will complement it. This 
Will benefit a large number of innovators 
and technicians in rural areas. 

no n«w Idea 

It may be pointed out that the appiu- 
priate technology is not a new idea for 
this country. Mahatma Gandhi stressed 
the establishment of village industry 
complexes to train workers m improved 
technologies and to help them establish 
industry in their villages. A recent study* 
by the Development Centre of the OECD 
on appropriate technology has laid 
emphasis on the manner in which such 
technology found favour in the develo¬ 
ping countric'. during the last fifty years. 
Mr Nicholas Jequier of the OECD has ter¬ 
med Mao Tse-tung and Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi as ‘‘the prophets of appropriate tech¬ 
nology in Asia.’’ However, he also reminds 
us that the Gandhian idea of appropriate 
technology was not pursued with the 
vigour it deserved during the last two 
decades. 

The mass-based technology cannot 
develop at the cost of the high level 
technology, which is essential for moder¬ 
nisation and has a psychological eflect of 
bringing in a new order as against eco- 
nomic stagnation However, this country 
has already developed a fund of modern 
technical know-how so that any additional 
import has to be assessed to avoid 
wasteful expenditure in terms of royally 

*'Appropriate Technology, Problems and Promi¬ 
ses’; edited by Nicolas Jequier aodpublished by 
Development Centre of the Organisation tor 
bcunomic Cooperation and Development. Paris. 


and lump-sum payments or equity 
participation. The import of technology 
has to be highly selective for various 
other reasons too, which include the fact 
that ii has a low capacity to generate 
employment. Consequently a technical 
committee is proposed to be set up to 
evaluate the technology to be imported 
against the indigenous technology in the 
light of upgradation of technical stan¬ 
dards, which is a welcome development. 
The committee to be headed by Brigadier 
B.J. Shahney, secretary (Technical Develop¬ 
ment) ministry of Industry, will go into 
the details of justification for importing 
a partk'ular technology and the broad 
reasonableness of the terms asked for. 
The main effort will be to obtain tech¬ 
nology through central sources for 
multiple utilisation in the country. 

While this country should not seek to 
promote blind, immitative technology, it 


Thanks to the favourable developments 
on the foreign exchange front in the past 
18 months, the balance of payments 
position has assumed such good shape 
fliat it has given rise to the question 
whether it would be possible henceforth 
to reduce dependence on foreign aid and 
use a sizable portion out of the accu¬ 
mulated reserves for implementing Plan 
schemes. The Reserve Bank of India has 
in its latest annual report drawn forceful 
attention to these favourable developments 
though it has not thought it proper to 
take a definite view of future trends on 
the basis of a transient phase. It has, 
however, been observed that “the stre¬ 
ngthening of the payments position in 
1975-76 appears to be symptomatic of a 
significant change which might take 
place in India’s balance of payments.” In 
no year in the recent past has there been 
such a heavy rise in foreign balances 
excluding SDRs and gold coin and bullion, 
by as much as Rs. 88! crores as in 1975-76. 
What is really striking is the fact that 
this rise has taken place mainly on 

account of invisible receipts. 

« 

There was no doubt an increase in gross 


is significant to point out th^ research In 
science and technology should also be desi¬ 
gned to favour indigenous problems so as 
to lead to indigenous solutions. In most 
developing countries it tends to be closely 
integrated into the international research 
system, dominated by a few advanced 
countries. As a result of this coordination 
of research, the problems taken up by the 
researchers tend to be related to the 
developed countries rather than those of 
the developing countries. Nicholas Jequier 
has estimated that the cost of a 
researcher is equal to tiie econo¬ 
mic surplus of between 1,000 and 50,000 
farmers whereas in industrialised countries 
a researcher consumes the surplus of 10 
to 1,000 industrial workers. The icsearch 
being so expensive in developing coun¬ 
tries, It must be related to indigenous 
benefits rather than to international 
prestige. 


foreign aid by Rs 400 croses in 1975-76. 
but borrowing from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) was on a considera¬ 
bly smaller scale than in 1974-75. The oil 
facility of Rs 207 crores was utilised in 
August 1975, but there was a repayment 
of Rs 65 crores subsequently by repur¬ 
chasing the drawing from the compen¬ 
satory financing facility of the IMP. The 
net amount borrowed was thus only 
Rs 142 crores against Rs. 485 crores in 
1974-75. There should have been only a 
small rise in aggregate foreign balances 
held by the Reserve Bank in the Issue and 
Banking Department as the trade deficit 
in 1975-76 was nearly the same as in the 
previous year, being Rs. 1155 crores 
against Rs 1189 crores in 1974-75. The 
additions to foreign balances were, how¬ 
ever, spectacular at Rs. 881 crores as 
stated abovc; 

What is even more impressive is the 
continuing rise in foreign balances since 
March this year and these stood at an 
all-time high of Rs 2158.12 crores on 
September 17,1976. In the absence of 
details regarding balance of payments 
statistics, it is difficult to say how the 
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improvement has been taking place and 
whether there are any one time re¬ 
mittances, 

It has however I)ccn emphasised that 
direct remittances have been of unpreccden 
ted dimensions. Indian nationals residing 
abroad have also been bringing in foreign 
exchange for financing new enterprises 
and utilisng part of the foreign exchange 
for importing plant and machinery. To 
the extent the ‘imported’ funds have been 
utilised for acquiring indigenous plant 
and machinery, there is a net advantage 
accruing to the balance of payments 
position. However as the deputy chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commission, Mr P.N. 
Haksar, has pointed out, there is a 
liability for the country where repatriable 
funds are held with banks in designated 
currencies and the resources of entrepre¬ 
neurs residing abroad have not been 
fully utilised for promoting new ventures. 
The undependable portion of accretions 
to foreign exchange reserves cannot, in 
any event, be large as on the basis of the 
observations made in Parliament and the 
reports about inflow of funds for promo¬ 
ting new enterprises, the outstanding 
amount cannot be more than Rs 150 
crores. 

bigger rise 

The increase in foreign balances between 
September 17,1975 and Scpteraberl9,1976 
is as much as Rs 1364.95 crores. The rise 
has been of bigger magnitude as compared 
to the increase of Rs. 875.22 crores recor¬ 
ded between March 26, 1975 and 
March 28, 1976. These positions are in 
strong contrast to the experience of 
1974-75 when there was an increase of 
only Rs 109.87 crores even with borro¬ 
wing from the IMF to the extent of 
Rs. 485 crores. 

The trends in foreign trade since Feb¬ 
ruary this year have also been a helpful 
factor in boosting foreign exchange 
reserves. For six months in succession 
a surplus on trade account has been 
reported and in the first four months of 
1976-77, April-July, exports of Rs. 1466 
crores were in excess of imports of 
Rs. 1384 crores by Rs. 82 crores In the 
corresponding period in 1975-76 exports 
were only Rs. 1110 crores and imports 
Rs. 1,550 crores leaving a deficit of 


Rs. 440 crores. The reversal of foreign 
trade trends resulting in a net improve¬ 
ment of Rs 522 crores by itself should 
have been responsible for the big spurt in 
foreign balances between March 26, 1976 
and September 17,1976 by Rs 643.14 
crores against only Rs. 153.41 crores in 
the same period in 1975-76. 

net decline 

If it is remembered that the 
oil facility of Rs. 207 crores was 
utilised in August last year, there 
was even a net decline of Rs. 54 crores. 
It cannot be definitely said that the 
higher level of foreign exchange earnings 
in the four months under reference this 
year have been fully realised. Even then 
there is an excess which provides the 
hope that invisible receipts will continue 
to be sizable and the balance of payments 
position will remain favourable so long 
as the checks on smuggling operation are 
vigorous and effective and the loopholes 
in foreign exchange control are success¬ 
fully plugged. 

Since net aid after meeting servicing 
obligations may not be fully utilised 
in the current financial year on account 
of the prospect ot a pronounced shrin¬ 
kage in trade deficit to Rs, 200/300 
crores and invisible receipts will be flowing 
in at the present rate, it will not be un¬ 
reasonable to presume that foreign 
balances will rise from the prevailing 
levels by at least another Rs 500 crores 
by March next year, taking the total to 
well over Rs 2,600 crores. 

This is indeed a highly gratifying 
picture and the Reserve Bank can proudly 
claim that the balance of payments posi¬ 
tion has been in surplus for two years in 
succession. The high level of reserves 
has naturally induced the autitorities to 
think of using a good fraction for 
liberalising imports and for even financing 
Plan schemes. It has also been examined 
how foreign obligations can be minimised 
though there is rightly a view that fixed 
interest bearing obligations cannot be 
liquidated in advance of schedule repay¬ 
ment dates. 

A committee headed by Mr. M. G. 


Kaul, is examining the scope for 
investing foreign balances more pro-, 
fitably and preventing also losses oa 
account of vide fluctuations in external 
parities of important currencies. While tlic 
recommendations of this committee and 
views on the disposition of foreign, 
balances are awaited, it is now agreed 
that a good portion can be used for long¬ 
term financing. 

In view of the likelihood of foreign; 
balances rising to over Rs. 2600 
crores in the next few months and in view 
also of the improved trends in foreign 
trade, base reserves excluding SDRs and 
gold coin and bullion need not be more' 
than Rs. 1500 crores. This would mean 
that about Rs. 1100 crores and odd can be 
segregated for Plan purpo.ses. And, can 
it be assumed that another Rs. lOOO 
crores will be available in 1977-797 While 
a definite view in this regrard can be taken 
only by the middle of next year there will' 
be no harm in proceeding on the basis 
that about Rs. 1,100 crores will be avail¬ 
able for Plan and other purposes and 
something more in 1977-79, 

seizing the opportunity 

The Plannning Commission need not 
therefore take an extremely cautious view 
of the availability of resources in rupees 
and foreign exchange. It is true that the 
availability of foreign exchange by itself 
will not result in the creation of rupee 
resources, but there can be matching 
deficit financing in the absence of inade¬ 
quate rupee funds. Also, in the context 
of the pronounced growth of bank deposits 
and the assets of Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion and provident funds and opportunity 
for intensifying the small savings cam¬ 
paign, the bottleneck in respect of rupee 
resources too may not be formidable. 
Only the government machinery should be 
equal to the task of handling much larger 
funds and hastening the tempo of imple¬ 
mentation of Plan schemes. With the 
prospect of bumper food and cash crops 
being again harvested in the current 
agricultural season and increasing indus¬ 
trial production, the opportunity for 
incurring a higher level of meaning 
ful Plan expenditure should not be 
missed. 
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As one 
village died, 
anew one 
was bom. 



Last year, in Orissa, the erttira 
village of Tanupur was wiped out by 
raging floods. 

This year, it was re-created. 

Designed, financed and built by ws on 
a 10-hectare site donated by the Orissa 
Government, today Tanupur is 
a glowing new haven for all those 
Harijan families who lost their homes— 
and hopes—in the floods. 

To help and rehabilitate the weaker 
sections of society—a vital feature of 
the 24-point programme—has been 
with us a long tradition. Dedicated to 
aid the needy after flood, drought 
and cyclone. Not just with money, time 
and effort. But with empathy. 

Deep inside, we're really a 
sofl-hearted steel cpmpany. 
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CAPITAL’S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

Resources for fifth Plan • Restructuring of public 
sector banks • SBI's new thrust 


Commission feels that there is need ( 
well as scope for raising further resouro 
from the agricultural sector. It has bee 
stressed that whereas large investmen 
have been made in the past in (he develoi 
ment of agriculture, there has not bee 
commensurate increase in the contributio 
of agnculiunsls to the financing of ihes 
progfammcs. The land revenue has cor 
tinued to be very low, the average rat 
being just Rs 6 per acre. Besides, thi 
system lacks progression in incidence. 

mobilisation of savings 


The Planning Commission has placed 
additional mobilisation of resource for the 
current five-year Plan during the next two 
years at Rs 1,601 crores This does not 
include Rs 600 crores resort to deficit 
financing and borrowings from the Reserve 
Bank to the tune of another Rs 600 crores 
against utilisation of Ibrcign exchange 
reserves during these I wo years The 
availability of externa) assistance assumed 
during the next two years is of the order 
of Rs 2,4(X) crores 

During the first three years of the Plan, 
resources to the tunc of Rs 1,300 crores 
have been mobilised—which is nearly 
double the draft plan figure of Rs 6,858 
crores for the entire five-year period of the 
fifth Plan. 

The central government is envisaged to 
mobilise during 1977-78 and 1978-79 
resources to the tune of Rs 900 crores. 
The state governments will be required 
to raise Rs 701 crores. 

flnancino the programmes 

A sum of Rs 16,907 crores is expected 
to be available for financing the Plan 
programmes during the next two years 
’ from the following sources (the figures in 
brackets indicate the contribution of these 
sources during the first three years of t he 
Plan): (1) balances from current revenues 
at 1973-74 rates of taxation Rs 1,563 crores 
(Rs 3,338 crores); (2) gross surpluses from 
public sector enterprises at 1973-74 fares, 
" freights and tariffs Rs 225 crores (Rs 624 
crores); (3) market borrowings Rs 2,849 
crores (Rs 3,030 crores); (4) small saving 
Rs 930 crores (Rs 1,092 crores); (5) state 
provident funds Rs 937 crores (Rs 1,050 
crores); (6) term loans from financial 
institutions (net) Rs 288 crores (Rs 340 


crores); and (7) miscellaneous capital 
receipts Rs 1,112 crores (• -Rs 556 crores). 
Deficit financing during the first three 
years of the Plan period is estimated to be 
of the order of Rs 754 crores. Thus, the 
total deficit financing during the five years 
to 1978-79 would be Rs 1,354 crores as 
against Rs 1,000 crores envisaged in the 
draft Plan. 

reliance on indirect tax 

It has been stipulated that the union 
government will have to place some 
reliance during the next two years on 
indirect taxes. But it has been suggested 
that taxation of mass consumption items 
should be avoided as far as possible. The 
additional indirect taxation effort, it has 
been recommended, should be selective for 
curbing conspicuous consumption, promo¬ 
ting economic use of scarce resources and 
mopping up of windfall profits in certain 
lines of activity. 

A clear picture on indirect taxation, 
however, it has been pointed out, would 
emerge only after the report of the high- 
level committee on the subject, appointed 
recently under the chairmanship of 
Mr L.K. Jha, is available. 

It has also been suggested that some 
rationalisation of the pricing policies of 
public sector enterprises would be neces¬ 
sary in order to bring prices in better 
alignment with costs. This rationalisation 
of the pricing policies of the public sector 
enterprises as well as selective taxation of 
commodities, it is recognised, would, 
indeed, involve some sectional rise in 
prices. But given overall monetary res¬ 
traint, the general price level in the 
country, it is felt, might not be affected 
adversely to a very significant extent. 

In the case of states, the Planning 


Mobilisation of savings from the rura 
areas by fina'icial institutions, it is fell 
also has been far from adequate. In viev 
of the increase in agricultural productioi 
and the incomes and guaranteed suppor 
prices for a majority of agricultural pro 
duels, il would be only reasonable to cal 
upon the agricultural sector, particular!; 
the affluent sections of the rural com 
munity, to make a larger contributioi 
towards financing of develop ncntal efforts 
It has. therefore, been suggested that fur 
ther measures should be taken to raisi 
additional resources through agricultura 
taxation 

The Plan document stresses the neec 
for revision of irragation rate.s and electri 
city tariffs. The state govcrunicnts, it is 
pointed out, arc incurring heavy losses on 
irrigation works. In 1975-76, the loss on 
commercial irrigation is estimated at 
Rs 235 crores In certain states, receipts 
from irrigation, it has been emphasised, 
are not sufficient even for meeting the 
working expenses, let alone interest pay¬ 
ments and depreciation. According to the 
Commission, this acts as another subsidy 
to farmers who already benefit from subsi¬ 
dised irrigation rates and the benefit goes 
primarily to the more affluent farmers. 
The Commission thinks it imperative that 
“suitable measures for reducing progres¬ 
sively the losses on irrigation works and 
uUinately eliminating these altogether” 
should be adopted. 

As regards the return from state electri¬ 
city boards, the Commission has found 
that in 1975-76, 15 boards incurred losses 
estimated at a total of Rs 130 crores. In. 
spite of further revision of rates, 12 state 
electricity boards are expected to incur a 
total loss of Rs 106 crores during the 
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rrent year. The Ccvmmission opines 
»t it is necessary to adopt proper mca- 
res including revision of electricity tariffs 
r reducing these losses and get a reason* 
le return on investments. Similar views 
tve been expressed on various state 
^sport corporations to raise additional 
tK>urces. 

I So far as deficit financing is concerned, 

! is felt that recourse to this source to the 
hent of Rs 300 crores per annum would 
pt generate any additional inflationary 
pes.sures, especially when with a sizeable 
blTer stock of foodgrains and comfortable 
^reign exchange situation, the govern¬ 
ment is now in a much better position to 
Maintain conditions of price stability. The 
Merging economic situation, it has been 

E essed, however, will have to be continu- 
isly watched in order to take prompt 
rrcctive action when necessary. 

! Referriug to the foreign exchange reser- 
ks position, the Plan document observes: 
’The foreign exchange position is quite 
tomfortable and reserves have increased 
'ubstantially. It would, therefore, be 
.esirable to draw down these reserves by 
bout Rs 600 crores in the next two years 
a order to raise additional resources for 
he plan.’’ Borrowings are envisaged to 
his extent from the Reserve Bank. 
Vdditional imports through the utilisation 
if these reserves are to be carefully plan¬ 
ted so as to help in increasing investment 
apacities in the core sectors of the 
conomy and stabilising prices of essential 
tommodities. 

Commercial credits from banks and 
Dternal resources of the public financial 
nstitutions for investment in fixed assets 
io not form resources for the Plan. They 
ire considered outside the Plan 
* * 

The Banking Commission, set up in 
luly this year under the chairmanship of 
Mr Manubhai Shah, has invited public 
views on the restructuring of the 22 
public sector banks in the context of the 
larger responsibilities devolving on them 
in implementation of the various socio- 
sconomic policies and programmes of the 
government. 

The commission has issued a ques- 
tionaire which is broadly divided into two 
parts. The first part of the questionnaire 
s addressed to the citizens, public wor* 


kers, experts, academicians, economists, 
agriculturists, small artisans, professionals, 
industrial and business circles, coopera¬ 
tive credit bodies and self-employed per¬ 
sons to elicit their advice in micro and 
macro planning of the banking organisa¬ 
tion. The second set of questions is 
meant for the experts in banking and 
management. Others too, however, can 
send their views on the issue included in 
this set of questions. 

The general questionnaire invites public 
opinion on the questions of regrouping of 
banks, mobilisation of savings, advances, 
inspection and public relations, banking 
education and motivation of staff. 

three alternatives 

The commission has asked whether the 
present 22 public sector banks should 
continue with minimal structural changes 
or restructured. Three alternatives have 
been suggested for the regrouping of the 
existing banks. The first is that the seven 
subsidiary banks of the State Bank of 
India should be merged into it and a 
national bank be set up by merging all the 
14 nationalised banks into one corpora¬ 
tion. The second suggestion is that only 
such of the subsidiaries of the State Bank 
of India which are weak should be merged 
with the State Bank, leaving the rest to 
be merged in the national bank along with 
the 14 nationalised banks. As a third 
alternative, it has been suggested that the 
subsidiaries of the State Bank should be 
merged separately with the zonal banks, 
instead of with the State Bank. The 
commission has elicited views on the three 
alternatives. 

To ensure effective supervision and to 
meet local aspirations, the commission has 
sought opinions about the optimum size 
of a bank with reference to the number of 
branches, the total number of personnel, 
area of operation and the prospective 
opening of new branches in the next 10 
to 15 years. 

It has also been asked in the first part 
of the questionnaire whether it is advisa¬ 
ble to transfer the ownership of the State 
Bank of India with all its subsidiaries 
wholly to the centr^ government by pay¬ 
ing compensation to the minority share¬ 
holders wherever they exist. 

The commission has further asked whe¬ 


ther the public sector banks should be 
merged into a single corporation like the 
Life Insurance Corporation or divided into 
four subsidiary corporations with an apex 
body on the lines of the Genera] Insurance 
Corporation and its four subsidiaries. 

Views have also been sought on the dele¬ 
gation of functions and powers amongst 
the managing directors, the general mana¬ 
gers, regional managers and the branch 
managers in the new set-up of the banking 
industry. 

Regarding mobilisation of savings, 
opinions have been sought on the steps 
that should be taken to stimulate savings 
particularly in the under-banked states 
and areas and to safeguard the deposits . 
in private sector banks and non-financial 
institutions. It has further been asked 
whether the numerous deposit mobilisation 
schemes by different banks should be 
rationalised. 

The questionnaire also seeks opinions 
as to how the unorganised sector, and 
more particularly the weaker sections of 
the community, can take advantage of 
each item in the programme. 

important question 

Another important question raised is: 
what manner of coordination can be 
suggested so that the overlapping of diffe¬ 
rent agencies like the public sector, private 
sector, cooperative, land development and 
regional rural banks, operating with their 
different credit schemes can be minimised ? 

According to the questionnaire the 
union government has successfully brought 
down the price level by a proper credit 
policy and credit control. It has, however, 
been pointed out that certain segments 
of economy have complaints about the 
inadequacy of bank credit. The commi¬ 
ssion desires to know some such legiti¬ 
mate hardship cases and the measures to 
meet such complaints. The commission 
has as well sought advice on the simplifica¬ 
tion and rationalisation of banking 
procedures and forms- 

The questionnaire also refers to several ‘ 
identified segments of economy which have 
great promise and potential for growth. 

At present, it has been pointed out, all 
these sectors are served in a general way 
by the commerci^ banks. There are 
suggestions that banks should pay special 
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attention to some of these sectors like 
tourism, housing and construction, 
exports, etc., and functional banks should 
be constituted which would specialise in 
such fields and help these sectors. The 
commission has asked public opinion on 
the establishment of such functional 
banks. 

Another question asked is; would it be 
advisable to create a central inspectorate 
of banking under the Reserve Bank of 
India so that the existing inspection by 
the RBI can be carried out through such 
an inspectorate with the district inspcctois 
supervising and improving public relations 
by periodically examining the relations of 
bank branches in each district? Sugges¬ 
tions have been invited on the question of 
opening more branches in the rural and 
under-banked areas. 

historical background 

Among the other points on which views 
have been elicited are included: (i) steps 
that should be taken to inculcate banking 
habits in the country to mobilise small 
savings and to provide credit facilities to 
small and poor people; (ii) whether 
banking should be made a subject at the 
higher secortdary school stage; and (lii) 
whether with a view to having profes¬ 
sionalised, efficient and expert banking 
services, it is necessary to set up an 
academy of banking to which all the 
institutions of banking management and 
development could be affiliated. Advice 
has also been sought on the steps to be 
taken for the motivation of banking staff 
to put in better and more efficient service 
and to inculcate deeper involvement in the 
banking industry. 

The second set of questions elicits 
information from the banks on the history 
of their growth. Information has been 
sought mainly on branch expansion, 
growth of deposits and advances, invest¬ 
ments, credit-deposit ratios, progress of 
the lead bank scheme and involvement of 
banks in the process of rural develop¬ 
ment. Information on the performance 
of banks under the 20-point economic 
programme has also been elicited. 

The banks have also been asked to 
furnish information on their coordination 
with state governments, organisation and 
management problems, personnel policy, 


planning, industrial relations end staff 
welfare and foreign operations. The other 
points included in this set of questions 
relate to redressal of public grievances and 
spread of banking habit in ibe country, 
profitability and working results of banks. 

* * 

The State Bank of Ind a has planned a 
major ‘•thrust” in 1977 for implementing 
the development programmes in the 
priority areas, mainly agriculture, in 
accordance with the 20-point economic 
programme of the government. Disclos¬ 
ing ihis at a press conference here last 
week, the chairman of the bank. Mr T.R. 
Varadachary, announced that the bank's 
programme was linked to the programmes 
of official and non-official developmcnt- 
orientel agencies and a very close c.)or- 
dination was being maintained with these 
agencies. It had been decided that the 
State Bank should provide all banking 
facilities in the villages adopted by the 
habitat movement in Punjab, Haryana 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

It was proposed to increase the advances 
of the bank by Rs 150 crores in 1977 in 
respect of the various activities covered 
under the 20-point programme. Up to 
the end of June last, Rs 75 crores had 
been spent on these activities During 
the year to June .10,1976, the number of 
landless labourers financed by the bank 
had crossed 29,000, as against just 550 at 
the end of June 1975. Initiative had also 
been taken in financing the construction 
of new houses and the completion of partly 
constructed houses as also the economic 
activities of the allottees of house-sites. 

The bank, Mr Varadachary said, had 
also financed up to June 30, 1976, over 
34.000 harijans for pursuing gainful voca¬ 
tions such as pig-rearing, carpentary and 
smithy. In the field of integrated rural 
development, the bank had plans to double 
its incremental agricultural loaning from 
Rs 80 crores in 1976 to Rs 160 crores in 
1977. Special attention was being paid 
to the construction of at least one demons¬ 
tration gobar gas plant in each of the 
villages adopted by the bank for agricul¬ 
tural financing, which numbered over 
20,000. Already about 4,000 gobar gas 
plants had been financed. 

Another important activity proposed to 


be taken up, Mr Varadachary said, wa 
that the construction of warehouses in tin 
backward areas adopted by the bank s< 
that distress sales by agriculturists of thei 
produce could be obviated. These ware 
houses could cither be built by the banl 
itself or finauced by it if offers for buildini 
them were forthcoming from privat 
persons or other agencies. 

In keeping with the top priority bcini 
accorded to exports, the State Bank 
Mr Varadachary further stated, wa 
opening very shortly overseas branches a 
Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
These branches, which would have trad 
information and cxnort counselling wing! 
woiil 1 mainly handle exports on dcfcrrci 
payment basis, construction contracts am 
turn-key projects. The purpose of seltin 
up these branches was to provide all th 
necessary banking facilities to exporter 
at one place, instead of at dispersed point 
at present. The bank's strategy for 197 
in the export field also included openin 
of foreign offices in important ftnancit 
centres of the world. 

customer service 

Service to customers, Mr Varadachat 
added, was also being improved vigi 
rously. Greater awareness was bein 
inculcated among the staff of customen 
needs. The teller system, which covere 
approximately 800 branches at presen 
was proposed to be extended to anothc 
200 branches by the end of this year an 
still another 500 branches by the end oft! 
next year. The teller facilities were als 
being geared to handling larger disburs 
raenis per cheque—up to Rs 200 
Mechanisation was also being stepped i 
for improving service to customers, / 
present. 20 branches were mechanise 
Thi'j number would go upto 40 by the cr 
of next year. Customer service conuni 
tees too were being set up and innovi 
tions were being made in disbursemci 
of credit. 

Credit plans, Mr Varadachary disclose 
had been prepared for all the districl 
primarily in the backward areas, whii 
had come to the share of the State Bat 
under the lead bank scheme. Thesta 
governments were being prevailed upr 
to strengthen the infrastructure faciliti 
in these areas so that these credit pla 
could be implemented expeditiously. 
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Farm size, productivity and 

returns to scale 


R.S. Mishra, D.K. Marothia & B.C. Bhowmlck 


What ara tha factors which tand to Incraasa productivity in agriculture? 
In this articia, the authors hava analysed, on the basts of a stratified 
muHI'Stage randont sample, the behaviour of jute and paddy crops In 
the Kamrup district of Assam whan the size of the farms, human 
labour and fixed as wall as operating expenses are varied. 


The main problctu of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in a region is how to increase per 
hectare yield. The dilTcrenccs in the pro¬ 
duction efiBciency may arise due to 
differences in the factor endowments and 
, in the techniques of application of the 
resource inputs. Further, the productivity 
of the various inputs and returns to scale 
might also differ with the farm .size, but 
empirical verifications of this hypothesis 
are not very frequently available. The 
present article is, therefore, an attempt to 
measure the productivity of various input 
factors and also to examine returns to scale 
on different farm sizes for jute and autumn 
paddy in Kamrup district of Assam. A 
knowledge of productivities of various 
resources will serve as an important guide 
to prescribe the directions of the adjust¬ 
ment in the resource use to gear up agri¬ 
cultural production. 

Stratified multi-stage random sample 
was used in this study. For the purpose 
of the pre.sent investigation, six villages 
from three sub-divisions, viz. Barpeta, 
Nalbari and Gauhati of Kamrup district 
were selected. A tofal of 54 farmers from 
three farm size groups viz., small (up to 2.5 
hectares), medium (2.5 to 7.00 hectares), 
and large (above 7.00 hectares) were selec¬ 
ted in the ratio of 18 : 18 ; 18. Jute and 
paddy were chosen for the economic 
•^analysis based on the importance of the 
crops in the district The data related to the 
kharif season of 1973-74 and were collect¬ 
ed by the survey method. 

Cobb-Douglas production functions 
have been fitted for jute and paddy crops 
separately to work out the elasticities of 
production of inputs which in turn have 
been used to calculate their (inputs) 
marginal value products (at their geomatric 
means) for the different farm size groups. 
The possibiUty of increasing production 
by making adjustments in the present use 


resources has been examined on the 
criterion whether the farmers use their 
resources efficiently. In order to test the 
resource use efficiency of the farmers 
marginal-value-products of individual in¬ 
puts were compared with their respective 
prices A significant difference between 
the two would indicate that the farmers 
were using on the average their resources 
inefficiently. If the difference between the 
two was not significant, this would imply 
that the farmers were efficient, on the 
average, in the use of their resources. The 
test, however, did not indicate anything 
about the efficiency of individual farmers. 
The test was also adopted by other 
research workers (^’*). 

Cobb-Douglas production function 


POINT 

OF 

VIEW 


(least squares method) was fitted to work 
out the elasticities of production of factoi 
inputs. The choice of the function was 
based on its theoretical fitness to agricul¬ 
ture and its computational manageability. 
The specification of the function was as 
follows: 

Log Y = log a-1 b, log X, f b, log X,-l b, 
log X,+b, log X.+b. log X. 

whc'e, 

Y=value of output (Rs) 

X,=!and (in hectares) 

X, = human labour (Rs) 

X, = bullock labour (Rs) 

X 4 =fixed expenses (Rs) 

Xk=operating expenses (Rs) 
a >= constant, b, to b,’= elasticity coeffi- 
cintts of respective inputs. 


The definition and the measurement o 
the above variables for individual holding 
were as follows; 

Output {Y) : The output was defined as 
the sum of the gross value of output (main 
product plus byproducts) of the jute and 
paddy crops estimated at harvest price of 
the products in rupees. 

Limct{Xi): Land input was measured in 
terms of hectares. It included the total 
cultivated area under crops. 

Human labour (X,): Human labour was 
measured in terms of rupees. It consisted 
of the wages of labour, both family and 
hired, used in different agricultural opera¬ 
tions for the cultivation of the crops. 

Bullock labour (Xi) : Bullock labour was 
defined in terms of rupees. It included 
the cost of bullock labour, both family 
and hired, used in different agricultural 
operations for the cultivation of crops. 

Faed expenses (X.): It included the 
depreciation costs, land revenue, rents 
and taxes, rented value of owned land and 
interest on fixed capital. 

Operating expenses (Xt): This variable 
included cost of manures, fertilizers, seeds, 
pesticides, insecticides, repairing, trans¬ 
porting, hiring of machinery, electricity 
charges, fuel and lubricating oil and interest 
on w’orking capital. 

Three different runs of the regression 
analysis with aggregation and inclusion of 
independent variables were attempted to 
eliminate statistically not significant vari¬ 
ables from final equations. The best 
function was selected on the basis of the 
criteria mentioned below; (I) high value of 
R‘, (2) the significance status of the indivi¬ 
dual regression coefficient, (3) the merit of 
the function to explain economic reali¬ 
ties. 

In the ttiird run variable X, (human 
labour), X, (bullock labour) and X, 
(operating expenses) were combined into a 
single independent variable and this new 
variable was numbered as X,. Thus the 
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iroductioa function with three indepen- and medium size group and X 4 (fixed non-significant but those for all farms 
Bent variables viz., Xi (land), X 4 (fixed expenses) in medium size group, the regres- sample and medium size group were signifi- 
Icpenses) and X. (operating expenses con- sion coefficients of rest of the inputs were cant. 

listing of X,H-X, 4 X.) under each farm less than one. Thus the magnitude of the The coefficient of fixed expenses in all 
Size group for both jute and paddy were individual coefficients indicated the dimi- farms sample and different size group, 
istimated. nishing returns to each input while increas- except in small size group, was negative 

I The elasticities of production and related ing only one input and holding other input jnd non-significant for jute crop. In the 
production function statistics for the entire constant But if input Xi (land) in the case of paddy, the coefficients of fixed 
sample farms and different farm sizes are case of paddy on all farm samples and expenses in all farms sample and different 
presented in Table I. medium size group could be increased by size groups were also negative; the value 

The values of R® of the equations for keeping other inputs constant of coefficient was negative as well as 

different farm size groups in case of both the gross income would increase by 1.1^6 statistically significant. Thus one percent 
(jute and paddy) crops were quite high, “"t* 2.0588 per cent, showing increasing increase in this input for these two size 
The variables appearing in the equations returns with respect to this particular groups of farms in the case of paddy, the 
Lxplained quite a high proportion of vari- variable respectively. The land coefficient gross income would fall by 0.68 and 1.28 
jations in the farm crop income. However, size group was not significant but per cent respectively. 

|the lowest value of R® (59 per cent) was ^ ® sample, .small and jjjg coefficient of operating 

talso observed in the case of paddy crop gro^s were significant in case of expenses of jute was insignificant in small ' 

Ion small farm size. The elasticities of ™ coefficients of land of ^,^6 group but in other size groups, the 

fproduction (regression coefficient) of each “ farms sample were signifi- coefficient was highly significant. In the 

Sinput in different size groups and in all cantly different at a probability level of case of paddy the coefficient of operating 
^samples in the case of jute were found to be ®®”* J“*® **'® ®®^® expenses was positive but statistically in- 

rless than unity. In the case of paddy also, paddy crop, the land coefficients for small significant on small and medium size 
|except input Xi (land) in all sample farms and large size groups were statistically groups; however in the case of all farms 

I Table I 

i Production Elasticities and Related Production Function Statistics for the Sample Farms 


|Crops/Sizc-groups 

1 

? 

1 

\ Jute crop 

Constant 

(a) 

Elasticities of production (coefficients) 

Land Fixed Operating 

(Xi) expenses expenses 

(X,) (X.*X.-fX.)X,) 

Sum of 
elasticity 
coefficients 

Standard 
error of 
estimate 

No. of 
obser¬ 
vation 
(N) 

Coefficient 
of multiple 
determi¬ 
nants (R®) 









j 1. Small farms 

1 

1311.8390 

0.5461” 

(0.2372) 

0.1021 

(0.1.363) 

0.1661 

(0.1896) 

0.8143 

0.0484 

18 

0.9312 

1 2. Medium farms 

] 

2714.9904 

0.8509* 

(0.4134) 

-0.6132 
(0 3743) 

0.7149’” 

(0.2423) 

0.9526 

0.0582 

18 

0.7876 

1 3 . Large farms 

i 

4180.9554 

0,5508 

(0.3803) 

-0.4339 

(0.4492) 

0.7671’*’ 

(0.4271) 

0.8840 

0,0830 

/ 18 

0.8773 

1 4 . All farms 

I 

i Paddy crop 

2304,5028 

0.4566” 

(0.1689) 

- 0.0114 
(0.1213) 

0..5037*” 

(0.1157) 

0.9489 

0.2561 

54 

0.9895 

’ 1. Small farms 

i 

2027.8282 

0.6295 

(0.5842) 

-0.5713 

(0.5562) 

0.5225 

(0.4048) 

0.5807 

0.4141 

18 

0.5900 

I 2. Medium farms 

5867.0099 

2 0588” 
(0.7323) 

-1.2751’ 

(0.7248) 

0.0173 

(0.2973) 

0.7910 

0.2082 

18 

0.7566 

1 3. Large farms 

4104.3597 

-0.2306 

(1.1010) 

-0.8928 

(0.8158) 

1.9640” 

(0.7075) 

0.8405 

0.2720 

18 

0.9099 

j 4. All farms 

4445.1399 

1 1406” 
(0.3946) 

- 0 6761* 
(0.3847) 

0.4489* 

(0.2254) 

0.9133 

1.2068 

54 

0.9517 


' ’Significant at 10 per cent level of probability. 

’’Significant at 5 per cent level of probability, , 

' ’’’Significant at 1 per cent level of probability. 

I Note: Figures in brackets denote the standard errors of regression coefficients. 
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sample and large size group the coefficient 
was significant and revealed the greatest 
effect in percentage increase in gross in¬ 
come. 

Tims it would appear that in order to 
increase the gross income in different 
sirs groups of farms in jute, the all 
farms sample, medium and large farms 
groups should increase the use of operat¬ 
ing expenses and small size group should 
increase the area (land) and reduce the 
amount of fixed expenses. In the case of 
paddy, the all farms sample, small and 
medium size groups should increase the 
land and the large size group should in¬ 
crease the use of operating expenses and 
. reduce the area under the crop. 

The returns to scale imply the behaviour 
of ffie change of total returns when all 
the inputs arc changed simultaneously in 
the same proportion and is indicated by 
the sum of individual elasticities of vari¬ 
ous factors included in a Cobb-Douglas 
function. The sums qf the elasticity for 
Cobb-Douglas function were noted to be 
0.9489 and 0.9133 in the case of jute and 
paddy respectively. The sums of exponents 
in different size group as well as in all farms 
sample were smaller than unity for both 
jute and paddy crops. The t-test was used 
to determine the nature of returns to scale. 
It was observed that the sum of elastici¬ 
ties from unity was found statistically in¬ 
significant in all farms sample and 
different size groups. This indicated con¬ 
stant returns to scale in various size 


groups of farms in the case of jute 
and paddy crops. These findings cor¬ 
roborated the results obtained in 
some other investigations 

The marginal value product (MVF) and 
its ratio to factor price for individual 
inputs havealso been presented in Table 11. 
The marginal value products of individual 
input were calculated at the geometric 
means. It is observed from Table II that 
in the case of jute, the marginal value 
productivity of land was very high and 
the ratio of marginal value product to its 
factor cost for land in different size group 
and the all farms sample was more than 
unity. So, there was further scope for ex¬ 
tension of area under jute crop. For paddy, 
in the case of large size group the mar¬ 
ginal value productivity of the input land 
was negative because of the negative 
coefficient of the factor. The ratio of 
marginal value product to its factor cost 
was also negative I—0.85). Thus in large 
size group farmers were using excess of 
land and in order to get positive marginal 
value products the use of this input 
should be reduced so that production of 
the crop could be carried in the second 
stage of production function. In the rest of 
the size groups the marginal value pro¬ 
ductivity of land was very high and 
indicated possibililities of further increase 
of the input. 

Except for the small size group, the 
marginal value productivity and its ratio 
to factor cost of fixed expenses in different 

Table TI 

and its Ratio to Factor Cost 


size groups for jute aop were found to 
be negative. In the case of paddy tho^j 
marginal value product of fixed expenses^ 
at Its ratio to factor cost in all farraSu 
sample and in different size groups werejj 
also negative. The uegative margina^. 
value productivity indicated possibilities^ 
of reduction of this input so that produc-jj' 
tion of the crop could be carried in the^ 
second stage of production function andjj 
the marginal productivity of input woult^ 
become positive j 

The marginal value productivity oC 
operattng expenses revealed deoreasing- 
rcturns as the size of farm increased.s 
Positive marginal value productivity in¬ 
dicated possibilities of further inaeasing) 
the input. Hence there was scope fon 
expanding profit through additional ex¬ 
penditure on operating expenses in large 
and medium size groups of farms in the 
case of jute crop Similarly, in the case of 
paddy, marginal value productivity and ; 
the ratio of marginal value products to 
Its factor cost were positive and quite high 
in all size groups except in medium 
size group where the value of these were 
observed lower. Thus, in the case of 
paddv there was also scope for increasing 
the profit through additional expenditure 
on operating expenses in small, large and 
all farms sample. 

The above findings suggested that the ^ 
production efficiency to the different re- ■ 
source categories differed within and 
between the groups of farms. Similar 


Marginal Value Product of Inputs 


for Sample Farms 


Crop/ ^ 

^ Geometric Mean 


Marginal value prodi 

acts (MVPs) 

Operating 

expenses 

i = X, 1 Xa-I-X,) 

Ratio of MVPs to factor cost 

Size group — 

Output 

(Y) 

Land 

(Xi) 

Fixed 
expenses 
(Xi) (x, 

Operating Land Fixed ' 
expenses (x,) expenses 
i=x,-|-x,+x. (X,) (x. 

Land 

(t.) 

Fixed 
expenses 
(X.) (X 

Operating 
expenses 
t = Xi+X,-fx,) 

3fat( Crt^ 

1. Small farms 

1513.00 

0.77 

421.19 

949.44 

1063.35 

0.36 

0.26 

2.48 

0.12 

0.05 

2. Medium farms 

3821.77 

2.10 

1049,64 

2445.81 

1545.17 

-2.23 

1.11 

3.61 

0.74 

0.22 

3. Large farms 

6692.27 

3.90 

1883.98 

4336.35 

943.87 

— 1.54 

1.18 

2.21 

-0.51 

0.21 

4. All farms 

3382.40 

1.85 

940.87 

2159.42 

832.50 

—0.04 

0,78 

1.9.S 

—0.01 

0.16 

Paddy Corp 

1 . Small farms 

2090.08 

1.25 

667.80 

847.75 

1048.07 

■ 1.78 

1,25 

2.45 

-0.60 

0.26 

1 Medium farms 

4184.68 

2.70 

1347.54 

1757.55 

3186.43 

- 3.95 

0.04 

7.45 

-1.32 

0.01 

3. Large farms 

9308.03 

5.87 

2834.76 

3938.84 

—365.53 

—2.93 

4.64 

- 0.85 

—0.98 

0.93 

■4. All farms 

4334.04 

2.71 

1366,37 

1803.76 

1823.17 

-2.14 

1.07 

4,26 

-0.71 

0.22 
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observation were also made elsewhere 

In general, the followinft broad conclu¬ 
sions emerged from this study. 

1. All input factors have the nature of 
diminishing returns in different sire groups 
of farms. 

2. Different size groups of farms had 
constant returns to scale relationship for 
both jute and paddy. 

The higher marginal value productivi¬ 
ties of land suggested economic oppor¬ 
tunities for increased use of land in jute 
and paddy under different size groups of 
farms except in large size group of 
farms in paddy. 

4. Farmers in the locality used excess 
amount of fixed expenses. In order to 
increase the gross income from both the 
crops, the use of fixed expenses should be 
reduced by different size groups of farms. 


5. For increasing gross income in 
different size groups of farms in jute the 
all farms sample, medium and lar^ size 
groups should increase the use of operat¬ 
ing expenses. In the case of paddy the use 
of operating expenses should be increased 
by the large size farms. 

Thus the present study indicated the 
probable directions in which resources 
needed to be applied for raising pro¬ 
ductivity and farm income which would 
ultimately help in raising the standard of 
living of the farmers. 
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Sectoral shifts in Madhya Pradesh Or R. R. Singh 


On the basis of available data for 1961 and 1971, the author has 
attempted to measure the shift of labour force from one sector to the 
other in the state of Madhya Pradesh. He has shown that while 
the contribution of the primary sector declined from 61 per cent to 
S3 per cent in the period under review,^the drop in labour force 
employed was only one per cent implying a fall in 
productivity in this sector. 


With a population of 41.7 million and 
an area of 442,841 sq km, Madhya 
Pradesh is not only the largest in size 
but also a sparsely populated state. 
The density of population pet sq km is 
94 as against 75 in Rajasthan and 
as against an all-India average of 178. 
It accounts for 13.5 per cent of area and 
7.6 per cent of population of India. 

The main purpose of this article is to 
establish historical trends in the move¬ 
ment of state domestic product at current 
and constant prices and the shifts of 
labour force from sector to sector, and 
simultaneously to ascertain as to how far 
the broadening of employment in the non- 
agricultural sectors absorbs the fresh in¬ 
creases in the labour force and migration 
from agriculture. How far do the inter¬ 
sectoral productivity differentials broad¬ 
ly indicate the levels of economic deve¬ 
lopment attained in the various regions, 
and how far do they suggest from the 


viewpoint of the state, the vast poten¬ 
tialities to be realised from a more 
rational organisation and mechanisation 
of agriculture as well as from additional 
capital inve.stment in other sectors for 
raising their output ? 

The data made available by the previous 
decennial censuses of Madhya Pradesh 
and the statistics of net domestic product, 
made available by the state bureau call 
for possible adjustments for purposes of 
comparison at different points of time 
because the structure of the society every¬ 
where changes with the passage of time. 
The definitions and methods adopted in 
the compilation of statistics also undergo 
modifications. Hence comparison over an 
extended period in the same state tends to 
have limitations. The adjusted statistics, 
if correlated with the fresh comparable 
data now made available, can provide a 
basis for proper* direction of human 
resources among different sphtfes of 


economic activity on the basis of their 
relative productivity in these spheres. 

Most popularly accepted symbol of 
economic prosperity is the continuing 
shift of human re.sources from agriculture 
to other sectors. This focuses the need for 
a much higher productivity per head in 
agriculture so that the investible surpluses 
to be generated in this sector may easily 
be made available to other capital inten¬ 
sive sectors of the state economy. Hius 
the agricultural sector should become a 
nucleus for providing impetus to other 
sectors. f 

In Madhya Pradesh, the female non- 
workers form the highest percentage at 39 
and male non-workers account for a little 
less than a quarter; both remain mostly 
unproductive. About one-fifth of male 
non-workers and one-third female non¬ 
workers live in rural areas. The corres¬ 
ponding percentages in urban areas are 
insignificant. 

Among the mate-working population, 
tl|§ highest percentage at 78 Is reoonled 
in the agriculture sector; the restate 
employed in the remaining sectors in vauy- 
ing proportions. The entire female working 
population which stands at nine per cent 
is predominantly engaged in sgrioultiire 

OOKHWK 8, 19% 
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lOL Gases Oiviskm-your partners in industrial development 



Our Involvement with our customers 
does not end with the sale of our gasej. 
In fact, that is the beginning of a 
professional partnership for industrial 
progress. We study each and every 
need in each and every industry, and 
assist the user to obtain the maximum 
benefit from the applications of the 
gases. 

In cryogenic engineering, chemicals, 
metallurgy, fuel uses, controlled 
atmospheres--in short, in all areas of 
gases applications, we offer the latest 
technology for the benefit of the 
customer. For instance, take the case of 
ultra-high purity gases for sophisticated 
applications from our Special Gases 
Centre at Bombay—a unique service 
started by lOL to help research and 
industry in India. 

No wonder our list of customers keeps 
growing. Our aim has always been to 
provide our customers total satisfaction. 
But we operate under certain constraints. 
Hopefully, this situation will change 
some day. We will then be able to meet 
the needs of our customers to the full. 


Total service for 
tot al satisfaction 

Indian Oxygen Limited 
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accouBting for nine>teaths of its total. 
BThe parallel percentages in other sectors 
are obviously marginal. Among working 
^population in rural areas, the highest 
t proportion both of male and female wor- 
kcrs, at 89 per cent and 95 per cent of 
, their respective totals are registered again 
(in agriculture. In urban areas, the per¬ 
centage of female workers in this sector 
^ works out to be 27 of its total. 

1 It is the mining and manufacturing 
j sector, in urban areas that offers the lar- 
1 gest volume of employment to male and 
female workers respectively at 32 per cent 
and 28 per cent of their totals. Similarly 
in transport sector in urban areas, about 
' 28 per cent of employment is provided to 
male workers. The service sector offers 
' employment mainly in urban areas both 
to male and female workers at 27 and 28 
per cent of their respective totals. 

Thus it is in rural areas that agriculture 
provides employment to a very large body 
of workers whereas in urban areas ‘services’ 
and ‘manufacturing’ sectors are the main 
sources of employment for working popu¬ 
lation. 

The availability and comparability of 


Table I 

Sectoral Distribation of Workers and Non-workers by Sex and Area in 
Madhya Pradesh —.1971 



Overall 

Rural 

Urban 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Fematc 

Male 

Female 

Agriculture ; 

Workers (000) 

9000 

3406 

8791 

3345 

209 

61 

Percentage 

78 

90 

89 

95 

13 

27 

Mining & Manufactnring 

Workers (000) 

1043 

198 

502 

135 

541 

62 

Percentage 

9 

5 

5 

4 

32 

28 

Transport & Communication: 
Workers (000) 659 

37 

193 

17 

466 

20 

Percentage 

6 

1 

2 

0 

28 

8 

Other Services : 

Workers (000) 

827 

126 

366 

41 

461 

85 

Percentage 

7 

4 

4 

1 

27 

37 

Total Workers in (000) 

11529 

3767 

9852 

3538 

1677 

229 

Percentage to Population 

28 

9 

24 

8 

4 

1 

Total Non-Workers (000) 9926 

16432 

7971 

13508 

1955 

2924 

Percentage to Population 

24 

39 

19 

32 

5 

7 


The table is based on statistics given in General Population Tables, Madhya 
Pradesh : Census of India 1971. 


Table IT 

Estimates of Domestic Product of Madhya Pradesh at Constant Prices 1960-61 to 1973-74 



1960-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

70-71 

71-72 

72-73 

7.3-74 

Agriculture 

Rs crorcs. 

512 

485 

464 

508 

539 

383 

373 

558 

490 

520 

568 

594 

538 

529 

Percentage Distribution 

62 

59 

57 

58 

58 

49 

47 

55 

52 

52 

53 

53 

50 

49 

Index Numbers 

100 

95 

91 

99 

105 

75 

73 

109 

96 

102 

111 

116 

105 

103 

Mining & Manufacturing 

Rs crores 

140 

I5I 

152 

168 

J8I 

187 

199 

212 

215 

224 

236 

243 

255 

264 

Percenlage Distribution. 

17 

18 

19 

19 

19 

24 

25 

21 

23 

22 

22 

22 

24 

24 

Index Numbers 100 

Transport & Communication 

108 

109 

120 

129 

134 

142 

151 

154 

160 

169 

174 

181 

188 

Rs crorcs 

98 

100 

103 

110 

114 

107 

109 

127 

128 

135 

141 

149 

148 

145 

Percentage Distribution 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

13 ' 

Index Numbers 

100 

102 

105 

112 

116 

109 

111 

130 

131 

138 

144 

152 

151 

148 

Othere Services 

Rs crores 

82 

87 

92 

97 

103 

107 

112 

113 

116 

122 

125 

130 

134 

144 

Percentage Distribution 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

14 

14 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Index Numbers 

100 

106 

112 

118 

126 

130 

137 

138 

141 

149 

152 

159 

163 

176 

Domestic Product 

at F.C. (Rs Crores) 

8.32 

824 

811 

883 

9.36 

785 

793 

1011 

949 

1001 

1070 

1117 

1074 1082 

index Numbers 

100 

99 

98 

106 

113 

94 

95 

122 

144 

120 

129 

134 

129 

130 

Per Capita (Rs) 

260 

251 

241 

256 

265 

216 

213 

265 

242 

249 

260 

265 

248 

244 


1, Estimates of State Domestic Product of Madhya Pradesh, Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Madhya Pradesh, 197.S. 

2. Mining has been detached from agriculture and added to manufacturing to fall in line with the classification used. 
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the state income and working force sta¬ 
tistics limit the scope of this study. 
Tremendous difficulties have to be faced in 
making use of the data on working force; 
since the availabJe data are not compara¬ 
ble between two points of time, 1961 and 
1971, because of the conceptual diffe¬ 
rences in worker’s definition. The data on 
working force made available in the 1961 
census tend to overstate and those of 1971 
understate in relation to one another 
because of the differences in defining a 
worker. Housewives and students were 
included in the category of workers in 


1961 even though their participation was 
marginal. They were, however, excluded 
from the category of workers in 1971 
because they were part-timers and held 
subsidiary work as well. Moreover, the 
reference period which extended up to 
fifteen days preceding the day of enume¬ 
ration in 1961 was reduced to one week 
in 1971 in case of regular work in trade, 
profession, service or business. For sea¬ 
sonal work, an individual was classified as a 
worker if he had put in regularly at least 
half normal day’s work during the major 
part of the last working season. In 1961 


if the person had some regular work o 
more than one hour a day throughout th#*^ 
greater part of the working season, h^i® 
was to be treated as a worker. 9** 

In view of the foregoing observa® 
tions, it is obvious that the data for 197.1®- 
which arc more or less equal in all stated® 
to those of 1961 without taking 
consklcration the addition to work-fore*®*; 
brought about by the natural growth o®* 
population and by the intersectoral* 
migration attributable to productivity ‘ 
differentials, are obviously not compara*- 
ble without their being rationally adjusteff" 

e 

»- 

s 

1961-62 to 1973-74 * 


Table III 

Estimates of Domestic Product of Madhya Pradesh at Oirrent Prices, 


1 



1960-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

70-71 

71-72 

72-73 

73-74* 

Agriculture 

Rs crorcs 

512 

524 

508 

635 

755 

688 

702 

1127 

983 

1130 

1209 

1335 

1477 

1919 

Percentage Dis¬ 
tribution 

62 

60 

57 

60 

61 

58 

56 

64 

59 

60 

60 

60 

60 

62 

Index Numbers 

100 

102 

99 

124 

147 

134 

137 

220 

192 

221 

236 

261 

288 

375 

Mining & 
Manufacturing 

Rs crorcs 

140 

156 

163 

181 

204 

218 

245 

272 

295 

322 

352 

381 

417 

479 

Percentage Dis¬ 
tribution 

17 

18 

18 

17 

17 

IS 

19 

16 

18 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

Index Number 

100 

111 

116 

129 

146 

156 

175 

194 

211 

230 

251 

272 

298 

342 

Transport & 
Communication 

Rs crorcs 

9K 

107 

114 

130 

146 

143 

164 

194 

202 

226 

236 

269 

309 

370 

Percentage Dis¬ 
tribution 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

Index Numbers 

100 

109 

116 

133 

149 

146 

167 

198 

206 

231 

241 

274 

315 

378 

Odier Services 

Rs crorcs 

82 

93 

103 

HI 

126 

134 

148 

169 

183 

204 

218 

241 

271 

313 

Percentage Dis¬ 
tribution 

10 

11 

12 

10 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

li 

11 

11 

11 

10 

Index Numbers 

100 

113 

126 

135 

153 

163 

180 

206 

223 

249 

266 

296 

330 

382 

Domestic Prodnet 
at F.C. (Rs crores) 

832 

879 

888 

1058 

1230 

1184 

1260 

1761 

1663 

1881 

2014 

2225 

2474 

3081 

Index Numbers 

100 

106 

107 

127 

148 

142 

151 

212 

200 

226 

242 

268 

298 

370 

Net per capita 

260 

268 

264 

306 

347 

326 

338 

46] 

425 

469 

490 

528 

573 

696 


1. Estimates of State Domestic Product of Madhya Pradesh, Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Madhya Pradesh, 1975. | 

2. Mining has been detached from agriculture and added to manufacturing to fail in line with the classification used. 
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he formula developed, for the state of 
lladhya Pradesh works out'as follows : 

(in thousands) 

(he actual strength of working 
brce as recorded in 1971 =15296 

he actual strength of work- 
, tg force as recorded in 1 % I =16774 

jsti mated strength of work- 
tg force with additions due 
natural growth of popu- 
ition at 28,67 per cent during 
le decade 1961-71 in 
jladhya Pradesh 1971 =21465 

’.stinialed productivity per 
/orkcr in 1971 reduced to 
te comparative level of 1961 

= 11^^ or 71 per cent 
21465 

Thus the estimates of working force 
ccording to the revised industrial classi- 
calion for the bench mark year 1960-61 
nd those for 1971 as thrown up by the 
971 census, though conceptually not corn- 
arable yet with possible adjustment as 
arried out above, have been used in this 
tudy. There is no other source from 
/hich data on w'orking force year-wise 
nd sector-wise for all states may be avail- 
ble for a comparative study 
During the period 1961-74, the net 
lomestic product in the state as a whole 
ras running an erratic course, registering 
.11 increase of about 30 per cent at cons- 
ant prices whereas at current prices, the 
icrcasc in the index was phenomenal, 
iimilarly per capita income has recorded 
1 gain slightly less than three times but 
t constant prices not only this gain was 
lompletcly wiped out but a marginal 
OSS, in per capita income, was quite 
'icrceptiblc by 1974. 

The distribution of the net domestic 
iroduct, at constant prices, amongst 
various sectors during the period proved 
)cyond doubt that the agricultural sector, 
jontributing the highest percentage at 62 
o net donestic product of the state, yielded 
iomewhat to the mining and manufac- 
.uring sector by 1974 though its per- 
»ntage contribution to net domestic 
iroduct was still the highest. The agri- 
mltural sector had considerably receded, 
'kt current prices, there was no loss and 
the percentage contribution remained the 
lame as in the base year. 

It is the mining and manufacturing 


sector which started contributing nearly 
a quarter to the net domestic product by 
1974 at constant prices. Rapid strides 
made by this sector were further corro¬ 
borated by progressive incecases in index 
numbers. This sector clearly recorded a 
healthy trend. 

The ‘service sector' too made consider¬ 
able headway and was the second largest 
contributor to net domestic product at 
constant prices. This could further be re¬ 
inforced by progressive increases in the 
index numbers. The share of iransport 
sector in the net rlomestic product of the 
state was marginal as shown by the per¬ 
centage contribution. 

Table IV is important inasmuch as it 
distributes the net domestic product and 
the work force employed into four sectors. 
This makes is possible to calculate pro¬ 
ductivity per worker for sectoral compa¬ 
rison and thereby to direct human and 
materia] resources from sectors where 
productivity is low to those wlicre it is 
comparatively high. It further gives indi¬ 
cation where fresh investment should or 
should not be made. 

The major contributor to the net 
domestic product of the stale is agricul¬ 
ture. For 82 per cent of labour force em¬ 
ployed in agriculture in 1960-61, its con¬ 
tribution is Only 6 I per cent Fven this 
position has not been maiiuaiiicd during 
the period. Its contribution considerably 


declined and got reduced from 61 per 
cent in 1961 to 53 per cent in 1971 for a 
slight decrease of one per cent in labour 
force employed. Even productivity per 
worker experienced a perceptible fall from 
371 to 321. The importance of agri¬ 
culture in the economy of the state, there¬ 
fore, is being gradually overshadowed 
by other sectors. 

The other major sector in the state has 
been ‘mining and manufacturing.' Though 
its contribution to the economy ofthe 
state is not sizeable, yet it gradually 
acquired momentum and by 1971 it had 
to be reckoned with as the second biggest 
contributor after agriculture. For eight 
percent of labour employed, it contributed 
17 per cent to the state domestic product 
in 1961 and 22 percent in 197' without 
any percentage increase in labour force 
employed. Productivity per worker also 
rose by about 30 per cent. This recorded 
a considerable gain over other sectors. 

The iransport sector receded some¬ 
what from its 1961 position. The contri¬ 
bution and productivity per worker both 
fell considerably between 1961 and 1971. 
The service sector showed signs of im¬ 
provement inasmuch as its contribution 
to net domestic product of the state 
considerably rose for the same amount of 
labour force employed in 1961 and 1971. 
The productivity per worker also went up 
by about 20 per cent. 


Tablf IV 

Trends in Produrlivity Differentials by Sectors (At constant prices) 


1960-61 



1970-71 



Agricul¬ 

ture 

Manufa¬ 

cturing 

Trans¬ 

port 

■ Ser¬ 
vice 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Manufa¬ 

cturing 

• Trans¬ 
port 

Ser¬ 

vice 

Net Domestic Product 
(Rs in Lakhs) 51120 

14000 

9820 

8180 

56820 

23610 

14090 

12520 

Working Force 

(in thousands) 137930 

13558 

5565 

10685 

124060 

12410 

6960 

9530 

Productivity per 

worker (in Rs) 371 

1033 

1765 

766 

458 

1902 

2026 

1314 

Comparative estimate at 71 % 


(71/100) 

321 

1330 

1418 

920 

Percentage Distribution of 

Net Domestic Product 61 

17 

12 

10 

53 

22 

13 

12 

Perercentage Distribution 
of Working Force 82 

8 

4 

6 

81 

8 

5 

6 


Figures of working force as revised by the CSQ to ensure correspondence between census 
industrial classification and national product industrial classification have been used. 
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Proposals for a basic 

Robert S. McNamara understanding 


The President of the World Bank, Robert S. McNamara, spelt out the plight 
of the poor countries while addressing the board of governors of the Bank 
at Manila on October 4. He said that the per capita income of one 
billion human beings in the poor countries rose marginally from %130 
in 1965 to $150 in 1975. During the same period, the per capita income of 
the developed nations rose from $4,200 in 1965 to %5,500 in 1975. In the 
next decade, while the per capita income of the poor nations is expected 
to rise by only $30, the corresponding increase in the case of the developed 
countries is likely to be around $2,600. Thus the gap between the 
standard of living of the rich and the poor countries will widen significantly. 
In this article which formed the concluding part of his address, Mr 
McNamara has asked the developed countries to broaden their response to 
the critical capital needs of the developing countries. 


If wk look about the world today realis¬ 
tically, it is evident that the desire for a 
greater degree of equity—for a more just 
and reasonable equality of opportunity 
among individuals, both within nations 
and between nations—is becoming a major 
concern of our time. 

It is a trend that has been gathering 
momentum for a century or more. The 
rise of the labour union movement, the 
drive against racial disci imination, the ex- 


countries have nearly stagnated over the 
past decade. In statistical terms they have 
risen only about two dollars a year: from 
SI30 in 1965, to«150in 1975. 

But what is beyond the power of any 
set of statistics to illustrate is the inhuman 
degradation the vast majority of these 
individuals arc condemned to because of 
poverty. 

Malnuiiition saps their energy, stunts 
their bodies, and shortens their lives 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


, pansion of civil rights, the enhancement 
of the status of women—these and similar 
movements have all had an ingredient in 
common; the surge towards greater social 
justice and more equitable economic 
opportunity. 

jy This broad thrust is growing more insis¬ 
tent today in all nations. It is searching 
for new solutions to the intolerable prob¬ 
lems of poverty. 

The per capita incomes of the more than 
one billion human beings in the poorest 


Illiteracy darkens their minds, and fore¬ 
closes their futures. Simple, preventable 
diseases maim and kill their children. 
Squalour and ugliness pollute and poison 
their .surrounding'. 

The miraculous gift of life itself, and 
all its intrinsic potential—so promising 
and rewarding for us—is eroded and 
reduced for them to a desperate effort to 
survive. 

The self-perpetuating plight of the abso¬ 
lute poor simply cuts them off from what¬ 


ever economic progicss there raaybein*f 
their own societies. They remain largelyof 
outside the entire developmcit effort, h, 
neither able to contribute much to it, norC 
benefit fairly from it. f* 

Unless specific efforts arc made to bringf 
them into the developineit process, no 
feasible degree of traditional welfare, or 
simple redistribution of already indequate * 
national income, can fundamentally alter j 
the circumstances that impoverish them. ^ 

The governments of the poorest coun¬ 
tries must, then, reorient their domestic 
policies so that they will both accelerate 
economic advance and begin to reach the ' 
poor with measures specifically designed ■ 
to help them to become more productive. 

disgracefully indequate 

All of this is feasible, but not without 
greater help from the international com¬ 
munity. If poverty is to be reduced, then 
developed nations must squarely face the 
fact that current and projected levels of J 
Official Development Assistance for the 
poore.st countries are disgracefully inade¬ 
quate. On the basis of present plans, not j 
only IS there no hope that the ODA target : 
of 0.7 per cent of GNP can be reached but | 
there's a serious possibility that perfor- | 
mance may erode even further. 

The principal reason for this Is that the ' 
strongest and wealthiest of the OECD 
nations—countries whose Gross Domestic 1 
Product accounts for two-thirds of the i 
entire combined GNP of the 17-nation 
Development Assistance Committee i 

group—are substantially below the average 
of the others in their response to the 
target. And the contribution of these 
nations will decline even further unless 
they act deliberately to reverse their pro¬ 
jective ODA trends. 

The economies of these nations—already ' 

immensely productive—will become even ' 

more productive over the next few years. 1 

For them—or indeed for any of the other 
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developed nations—increasing their help 
;0 the poorest countries would not require 
^hem to diminish in the slightest their own 
^iigh standards of living, but only to 
devote a miniscule percentage of the ad¬ 
ditional per capita real income they will 
<parn over the decade. 

If the governments of the poorest coun¬ 
tries do not take the internal measures 
’they must, and if the developed nations 
Ijjo not help them with the development 
tjassistance they so seriously need, then the 
Ijautlook for three out of every five of the 
,1.2 billion human beings who live in these 
<lisadvantaged countries is unspeakably 
grim. 

The record of the middle-income deve¬ 
loping countries over the past decade has 
been belter, but their achievement has 


been marred by serious inequities in their 
income-distribution patterns. 

Not only do the 170 million absolute 
poor in their societies suffer the same 
deprivations as those in the poorest coun¬ 
tries, but hundreds of millions more sub¬ 
sist on income levels less than a third of 
the national average. 

These extremes of inequality have con¬ 
tributed to severe political turmoil in a 
number of these countries, and could 
easily trigger further violence. Govern¬ 
ments must recognize that if the growth 
rates of the past arc to be resumed and 
sustained, their benefits must be more 
widely distributed. 

As those measures are taken—and arc 
buttressed by greater efforts to mobilise 
internal resources, expand employment, 


and broaden the range of exports—Ibe 
industrial nations must find practical ways 
to assist by permitting more equitable 
access to their own markets, and by 
making available additional development 
capital on reasoitable terms. 

An of this, too, is feasible, given a 
sense of fairness and realism. The dialogue 
over these issues within the international 
community is intense, but is often con¬ 
fused and ineffectual because of the ten¬ 
dency to prolong debate over peripheral 
questions, rather than come to terms 
first with what is clearly fundamental. 

And what is fundamental is that the 
developing nations must make a strong 
commitment to internal policy reforms; 
and the developed nations must, in their 
turn, make a comparable commitment to 


Flow of OfHcial Development As.si$tance from Development Assistance Committee Members 
! Measured as a Percentage of Gross National Product^ 


i 

196!) 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1 Australia 

.38 

.53 

.59 

.53 

.59 

.44 

.55 

.61 

.55 

.56 

.57 

.57 

.58 

Austria 


.11 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.15 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.17 

.18 

Belgium 

.88 

.60 

,46 

.50 

.55 

.51 

.51 

.59 

.57 

.61 

.64 

.65 

.68 

Canada 

,19 

.19 

.42 

,42 

.47 

.43 

.50 

.57 

..58 

.61 

.65 

.68 

.70 

: Denmark 

.09 

.13 

.38 

.43 

.45 

.48 

.55 

.58 

.62 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.70 

, Finland’ 


.02 

.07 

12 

.15 

.16 

17 

.18 

.20 

22 

.24 

.27 

.29 

France 

1.38 

.76 

66 

.66 

.67 

..58 

.59 

.62 

.61 

.59 

.60 

.61 

.62 

j Germany 

.31 

.40 

.32 

34 

.31 

..32 

.37 

.40 

.32 

.29 

.28 

.27 

26 

Italy 

.22 

10 

.16 

.18 

.09 

.14 

.14 

.11 

.11 

12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

; Japan 

.24 

.27 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.23 

.22 

.22 

21 

.20 

1 Netherlands 

.31 

.36 

.61 

.58 

.67 

.54 

.63 

.75 

.85 

.88 

.89 

.88 

.88 

. New Zealand’ 



23 

.23 

.25 

.27 

.31 

.52 

•42 

.41 

.44 

.46 

.47 

: Norway 

.11 

.16 

.31 

.33 

.43 

.43 

.57 

.66 

.74 

86 

.96 

.97 

.97 

( Sweden 

.05 

.19 

.38 

.44 

.48 

..56 

.72 

.82 

.86 

.89 

.92 

.96 

1.00 

1 Switzerland 

.04 

.09 

.15 

,12 

.21 

.16 

.15 

.19 

.16 

15 

14 

.14 

.14 

United Kingdom 

.56 

.47 

.37 

41 

.39 

.34 

.38 

.38 

.37 

.37 

.39 

.40 

.41 

j United States’ 

.53 

.49 

.31 

.32 

.29 

.23 

.24 

.27 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.22 

.21 

/ Grand Total 














; ODA (8b-NominaI Prices) 

46 

5.9 

6.8 

7.7 

8.5 

9.4 

11.3 

13.6 

14.6 

16.2 

18.3 

20.5 

22.8 

ODA (Sb-Constant 1975 Prices) 

H.O 

12.3 

11.5 

12.2 

12.1 

11.6 

12.7 

13.6 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

15.3 

15.9 

GNP ($t-Nominal Price.s) 

.9 

1,3 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

3,1 

3.4 

.3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

5.5 

6.2 

6.9 

ODA as % GNP 

.52 

44 

.34 

.35 

.33 

.30 

.33 

.36 

.35 

.34 

.34 

.33 

.33 

ODA Deflator’ 

.42 

.48 

.59 

.63 

.70 

.81 

.89 

1.00 

1.07 

1.15 

1.25 

1.34 

U3 


* Figures for 1975 and earlier years are based on actual data. Those for 1976-80 are based on OECD and World Bank estimates^ 
of growth of GNP, on information on budget appropriation for aid, and on aid policy statements by governments—they are 
projections, not predictions, of what will occur unless action not, now planned, takes place, * Finland became a member 
of DAC in January 1975. “ New Zealend became m^ber of DAC in 1973. ODA figures for New Zealand are not available 
for 1960 and 1965. * In 1949, at the beginning of the Marshall Plan, US Ofificial Development Assistance amounted to 
2.79%ofONP. Includes the effect of parity changes. Figures through 1975 are based on DAC figures. Deflators for 
1976-80 are the same as those for GNP. 
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pfovide a more adequate amouut of deve¬ 
lopment assistance. 

It is less important initially what speci¬ 
fic forms that assistance will take than 
that a general agreement be concluded on 
two basic points: the overall magnitude 
of the trade assistance and capital requi¬ 
rements within a given time frame; and 
the scope of the internal policy reforms 
that will assure its cost effectiveness, 

Once these two fundamental issues have 
been agreed upon, the specific negotia¬ 
tions will have a pragmatic framework in 
which to proceed. 

Whatever may be decided, it is obvious 
that our own institutions in the World 
Bank--IBRD, IDA and IFC- will be 
involved. That is why we must move 
promptly to consider, and to resolve, 
the resource constraints that face us. 

We can no longer afford to defer the 
discussion over the IBRD’s future growth. 
Either we should accept in principle that 


it ought to continue—as it has over the 
past decade—to broaden its response to 
the critical capital needs of our developing 
member countries. Or wo should decide 
consciously to let its usefulness decline as 
the limits of its present capitalisation are 
reached, and as inflation erodes the real 
value of its commitments. 

I believe that the latter course would 
be extremely unfortunate, (sirticularly 
since there are a number of practical alter¬ 
natives to immediate and burdensome 
budgetary requests. But we must meet the 
basic issue squarely, and not permit pro¬ 
crastination to drain our opportunities 
away. 

Decisions over the Fifth Replenishment 
of IDA are even more pressing if a comp¬ 
lete hiatus in operations is to be avoided 
at the end of next June. Surely we can¬ 
not contemplate the stark realities of 
absolute poverty in our poorest member 
countries, and then turn our backs on 


the 750 million human beings there why 
are trapped in it. 

IDA has become the intemationa^ij 
community’s primary weapon against th^ 
worst forms of poverty. We must not le^ 
it grow less effective—or lie ttnused-^^ 
through our neglect and failure Oj 
purpose. 

By any objective standard, absolut^j 
poverty is an anachronistic tragedy in oU|j 
century. A tragedy because it is a condijj 
lion of life beneath the level of huma^ 
decency; and anachronistic because then, 
arc now at hand the economic and techg 
nological means to end it. 

Bui in the final reckoning, it will nos 
be simply economics and technology thas 
end it. It will be people—people who care, 
people who make sacrifices, people whc| 
take practical steps to see the task through 

We are those people. 

We have to ask ourselves—each one ol 
us—where we really stand. 


Investment explosion 

in Saudi Arabia 


The sharp increase in the price of crude oil since the last quarter of 1973 
has placed enormous funds at the disposal of Saudi Arabia which 
has a population of not more than eight millions. In this report prepared 
by the Economic Research Department of Union Bank of Switzerland, 
it Is shown that Saudi Arabia offers splendid opportunities for collaboration 
in various development projects, though only the western companies 
have so far grabbed most of the new opportunities. 


Saudi Arabta is the largest oil producer 
among the OPEC, with nearly quarter 
of the world’s proven reserves lying 
within its borders. Crude oil and pet¬ 
roleum products aa-ount for appioxi- 
mately 85 percent of its Gross National 
^ Product (GNP). The industrial buildup 
of the country began back in the sixties, 
with efforts being focussed especially on 
the construction of steel rolling mills and 
• cement plants. Nevertheless, industriali¬ 
sation outside the oil sector remains in 
a primary stage, with traditional small 
^ handicraft establishments still predomi¬ 
nating. Agricultural production has 
been hampered up to now mainly by the 
scarcity of water and accounts for only 
about three per cent of the GNP. 

As a consequence of the massive 


increases in the price of oil, more than 
S 50 billion have flowed into the country's 
colfers since the oil crisis in October 197.t. 
In 1975 alone, when production was cut 
back by 20 per cent, Saudi Arabia’s oil 
revenues came to about S28 billion, an 
amount far in excess of the Saudi eco¬ 
nomy’s financial needs. Around $15 
billion of the surplus was lent to inter¬ 
national organisations and other nations 
or directly invested abroad. By the 
end of January 1976, Saudi Arabia’s 
monetary reserves stood at $23.4 billion 
(January 1975; $14.8 billion), thus making 
it the nation with the world’s second 
largest monetary reserves after West 
Germany. 

Saudi Arabia has set itself the goal of 
using its mammoth surplus revenues to 


industrialise and to diversify its economy 
away from its hydrocarbon base. To l 
attain these goals, an ambitious develop, i 
ment programme for the period from 1975 ' 
to 1980 was initiated last year. 

Shortly before the end of the first ■ 
Saudi Arabian Development Plan, ap- 1 
proval was given to the second five-year 
development plan covering the period from ' 
July 1975 to .Tunc 1980. In order to i 
lessen the economy’s extremely strong 
dependence on oil and to increase govern- ' 
ment social benefits, capital expenditures 
of $142 billion or SR 498 billion, are * 
slated by 1980. A good half of this i 
amount will be spent on construction 
P''ojects, mainly to build up the infra- j 
structure of the country. About SR 73 ' 
billion will go for education, with emphasis ' 
to be placed on technical training. Ano- , 
ther SR 63 billion are scheduled for 
industrial expansion, wliilc more than 
SR 40 billion will be invested in agricul¬ 
ture and the development of water ' 
resources. ' 

The oil industry will continue to be ’ 
the most important sector of the economy. 
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[At an annual productidn rate of about 
^37 million tonnes (total 1975 output), 
^Saudi reserves proven up to now would 
dast another 100 years at least. The 
iArabian American Oil Company (Aramco), 
'in which Saudi Arabia has had a 60 per 
[cent holding since January 1974, produced 
over 95 per cent of the nation’s oil. The 
jUgreement between Saudi Arabia and 
.Aramco in existence since the beginning 
:of 1976 stipulates a 100 percent take- 
■over this year by the state-owned com- 
jpany, Petromin, which oversees the deve¬ 
lopment of all mining. It is responsible 
' for carrying out and financing develop- 
; ment projects. 

1 According to the second five-year 
development plan, SR 45 billion are 
earmarked for the oil sector. Large-scale 
' investments will be made in refineries, 
petrochemical complexes and fertilizer 
' plants. Natural gas projects account for 
the largest share of the funds. With the 
' help of plants for the gathering, treating 

• and separating of natural gas, better 
! utilisation of this resource is being plan- 
? ned; at present up to 80 per cent goes to 

waste. Export of natural gas is to be 
stepped up by the construction of addi¬ 
tional refineries, and a new 1,250-kilometre 
I pipeline from the Arabian Gulf to the 

• Red Sea will facilitate the transport of 
' natural gas to western Europe. 

t 

[ splendid opportunities 

I Numerous opportunities are open to 
both Saudi and foreign investors to parli- 
^ cipate in the indu.stria) projects planned. 

The government is financing large projects 
-j mainly on its own only in the oil sector, 

■ whereas it is cooperating wilh private 
industry in other sectors of industrial 

■ development. In contrast to other oil- 
producing countries, Saudi Arabia is 

/ interested in foreign financing for other 

■ large-scale projects. Over the long term 
' the government is even planning to turn 
t* Us interests over to the public. 

; Within the framework of the second 

• five-year Plan, special emphasis is being 
,< placed on the buildup of industry, 
i Efforts will be made to promote the 
i} production of consumer goods for the 
j domestic market and thus to some extent 
t reduce the heavy dependence on imports. 

' The government plans to provide SR 6.7 


billion to support a variety of projects 
(excluding refining). All in all, with the 
aid granted, the annual real growth rate 
should average around 13 per cent. The 
recent increase in applicatians for indus¬ 
trial licences is the first stage in the reali¬ 
sation of goals set. 

As a result of the funds to be spent 
on developing the infrastructure, the 
construction industry should expand 
substantially in the next few years The 
share of this sector in non-oil GDP (Gross 
Domestic Product) is to be increased from 
25 per cent in 1974-75 to more than 50 
per cent in mid-1980. To accomplish 
this, SR 258 billion-more than half of 
the plan total- arc earmarked for the 
building sector. 

Planned Expenditure for Construction 
1975 80 


Type of construction Expenditure/ 

billion SR 

Industrial 70 

Other private and public 92 

Civil engineering projects 96 

Total 258 


Because the capacity of the domestic 
construction industry is still inadequate 
to handle the projects planned- despite 
strong expansion in recent years—foreign 
partners are being .sought. Competition 
among foreign companies has become 
considerably keener, owing in no smsiil 
degree to the recession in the industrial 
nations. In addition, the heavy demand 
for building materials and the problems 
caused by port congestion have pushed 
building costs and material prices skyward. 
For example, while the price for cement 
on world markets has declined, it has 
risen 40 per cent in Saudi Arabia within 
one year. To counter this development, 
the government is trying to speed up 
production of building materials domesti¬ 
cally. Cement output in 1980 is projected 
at 10 million tonnes, up from 1.5 million 
tonnes today. 

The shortage of labour has also driven 
up wages and Claries. In accordance 
with a government decree in March 1976, 
foreign construction companies are no 


longer allowed to recruit labour in Saudi 
Arabia. On the other hand, newly 
recruited workers are not allowed to be 
housed in existing quarters, which means 
that new lodgings must be built for 
foreign construction workers. 

The buildup of agriculture is also a 
major aim of the new five-year plan. 
Because about 85 per cent of the land is 
unproductive desert, the utilisation of 
groundwater has first to be improved and 
irrigation systems must be expanded. 
For this development, .SR 34 billion arc 
budgeterl for the live-year period. 

The government is attaching priority to 
bettering living conditions in rural areas 
since about half the population of the 
country lives outside the cities. Agricul¬ 
tural workers, which number about 
45(),0t)O are to be placed on equal footing 
wilh industrial workers through govern¬ 
ment aid tn the form of credit and subsi¬ 
dies as well as other social measures. 

Through the promotion of agricultural 
production, the heavy dependence on 
imports of basic food products is to be 
reduced. New agricultural projects are 
also being planned in which foreign 
investors can participate. 

Implementation of the second five year 
plan will be impeded by various factors. 
The biggest problems are in connection 
with the recruiting of foreign labour and 
the buildup of the infrastructure. 

shortage of labour 

Saudi Arabia’s present labour force is 
estimated at about 1.6 million, but this 
group's level of training is still relatively 
low. For this reason, importance is being 
attached to technical training programmes 
for Saudi nationals. But such training^ 
is not likely to have a positive effect on 
the labour market untill a later date, in 
the meantime, the second five-year plan 
calls for at least 500,000 foreign workers. 
As a result the proportion of foreign 
labour will rise to SSjiercent of the 
working population, which could cause, 
considerable social and demographic 
problems. For example, a part of 
the already insufficient construction 
capacity would have to be frwd in order 
to put up the additional housing needed. 
In addition most of the labour required 
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will have to be Moslem in view of the 
religious realities of the country. However, 
it is questionable whether Saudi Arabia 
can readily recruit the trained workers it 
needs, as it already competes with the 
other oil-producing nations for the 
qualified labour available. 

Bottlenecks are also likely in the trans¬ 
port system. At present, one of the 
biggest problems is inadequate port 
capacity, a problem that arose mainly 
because of the enormous increase in 
imports and the sudden rc-opening of the 
Suez Canal. Within a few months of 
the start of the second five-year plan, 
the average waiting time to unload at 
Red Sea ports was 30 days and a total 
of 130 ships lay anchored in Jeddah. In 
the meantime, the situation has become 
even worse, with the result that ships not 
carrying so-called priority goods, such as 
food and medicines, must now wait five 
to six months. 

lack of port facilities 

Unloading can be speeded up only 
by employing containers and the 
^ roll-on, roll-off method, but this involves 
costs roughly 30 per cent higher than in 
conventional transport. To ease the 
situation, short-term measures were intro¬ 
duced in January 1976. Construction of 
new berths was begun immediately, with 
the long-range unloading capacity (exclu¬ 
ding oil) projected at 13 million tonnes 
annually by 1980, or nearly triple the 
present capacity of 4.5 million tonnes. 

As the first stage in the implementation 
of the second five-year plan, record expen¬ 
ditures have been budgeted for 1975-76. 
Revenues, 90 per cent of which will again 
stem from oil, arc budgted for the current 
year at SR 95.8 billion (—2 per cent com- 
oared to 1974-75) and expenditures at 
%R 110 9 billion (-1-143 per cent), thus 
giving a deficit of SR 15.1 billion. This 
amount can easily be covered, however, 
by the nation’s monetary reserves. 

In view of Saudi Arabia’s still inade¬ 
quately developed technological and 
Itediniaistrative facilities as well as the 
problems already mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the labour market and the 
iafristnictait, it is questionable whether 
the govemmrat will be able to disburse 
the fhll aipount of the budget. Since 


1971-72, no more than three quarters of 
budgeted funds have ever been spent in 
any one year. 

In the first year (to June 1976) of the 
second five-year plan, about two thirds 
of the budget were earmarked for develop¬ 
ment including government construction 
projects as well as the expansion of the 
transportation and communication net¬ 
works. High piiority is also being given 
to education. In the oil sector, the pro¬ 
duction of natural gas is to be promoted 
and increased oil expioialion is to be 
carried out. 

In order to guarantee success in carry¬ 
ing out the development projects, increased 
economic cooperation with western indus¬ 
trial nations is being planned. Saudi 
Arabia is interested not only in techno¬ 
logical know-how but also in foreign 
financial participation. Over the past 
few years, numerous investment compa¬ 
nies and development agencies, (for 
example, the Saudi Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Fund) have been established to 
make such participation possible. On 
the condition that Saudi partners own 
at least 25 per cent of the capita] stock 
of the companies in which foreign capital 
is invested, considerable privileges are 
granted in the fields of taxation and 
import duties. In many., cases interest- 
free loans are being granted. 

liberal import policy 

Owing to the heavy demand for imports 
and the nation’s enormous financing capa¬ 
city, Saudi Arabia, along with Iran and 
Iraq, has become one of the largest markets 
of the Middle East. Saudi Arabia applies 
a very liberal import policy. Capital 
goods, such as machinery, machine tools, 
instruments, spare parts, raw materials, 
semi-finished manufactures and packing 
material, can for the most part be imported 
duty free. Most other products, especially 
consumer goods, are subject to three 
per cent ad volorem duty. Exceptions 
are certain goods produced with comfort¬ 
able quality in Saudi Arabia, on which 
protective duties of 20 per cent arc Icvie 1. 

Over the past few yea s, imports have 
increased tremendously, reaching SR 1.3 
billion in 1974. The principal suppliers 
are the United StatM, Japan and the 


Common Market, with each accounting 
for about 25 per cent of total imports,id 
In the first half of 1975. imports rosttta 
further to SR 9.25 billion (86 per cent>i]| 
over the first half of 1974). This gainn, 
can be attributed mainly to the heaviers,; 
imports of capital goods needed tOis 
implement the nation’s developroentid 
projects. And there can be no doubtal. 
that Saudi Arabia's import volume wi]I>t 
continue to expand, with the enlargemental' 
of port facilities playing a decisive roleh, 
in regard to the extent of the growth. z 

fre« market economy e 

Saudi Arabia has a free market economy' 
in which the government exerts its influ- * 
encconlyon a protective basis. Accor-* 
dingly, there arc no restrictions on* 
international payment transactions. The* 
Koran and its interpretations are to a ‘ 
large extent the foundation for business 
and legislation. 

Whereas the private business sector 
operates predominantly on the basis of ■ 
direct purchase and only in exceptional 
cases issues tenders, government agencies 
employ tenders for virtually all of their 
contracting. In Saudi Arabia, two forms 
of tenders are used ; open tenders and 
closed tenders. Open tenders can be 
Durchased by any interested party from i 
the issuing office. In the case of closed 
tenders, a limited number of previously ' 
rated companies which are registered with 
the issuing office are invited to make ’ 
bids. ! 

To obtain open tender files in time, | 
it is essential for an exponer to have | 
contact with someone in Saudi Arabia 
who can notify him immediately of any i 
tenders being issued or who can purchase 
the pariiculars himself and send them to { 
the exporter without delay. ^ 

At Saudi Arabia’s present stage of 
development, it can be observed that ' 
products for the expansion of the infra¬ 
structure and communications systems 
as well as consumer goods of all kinds 
are greatly in dema-d. 

The exporter who wishes to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered on 
Saudi Arabia’s markets should bear in 
mind the following points : 

1, Comprehensive information on 
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|tocal practices should be obtained from 
■f^ersons familiar with local conditions. 

^ 2. Information should be obtained on 

! lhe spot by means of familiarisation 
trips. 

3. New contacts should be made and 
.^existing contacts should be reviewed. 

1 4. Care should be taken in appointing 
jihe best possible agents or representatives 
yto guarantee one’s interests at local levels 
I'in Saudi Arabia. 

I 5. Collaboration with business partners 
I should be carried out at least in the 
f beginning by means of letters of credit. 

I 

6 . Close association with a neutral 
party should be maintained in order to 
obtain objective advice and assistance 
' whenever needed. 


primary goals 

The private economy is being en¬ 
couraged to contribute to the realisation 
of the development goals, primarily raising 
the national standard of living and in¬ 
creasing the economic potential of the 
country. 

The government exerts influence on 
the private economy only in the case of 
industrial projects of national importance, 
as many of these undertakings arc of 
such huge dimensions and extreme com¬ 
plexity that many traditionally trade- 
oriented Saudi Arabian businessmen find 
them outside their field of experience. The 
government plans, however, to place such 
enterprises in the hands of private 
industry as soon as such action becomes 
feasible. 

If in a joint venture Saudi partners 
have a participation of at least 25 per 
cent, the enterprise will enjoy various 
benefits allowed by the government in the 
interest of developing the nation’s indus¬ 
trial base (tax relief, import duty con¬ 
cessions. special low rental industrial sites, 
financing, a'^sistance, etc). Licences 
must be obtained for the investment of 
foeign capital. Application should be 
sent to the ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, Foreign Capital Investment 
Office, Riyadh. There is no charge for 
licences. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Rupee Upvaiued 

The ExciiANdE rate of the rupee 
has been revised upwards since 
September 29, registeripg a 
record appreciation of 4.6 per 
cent against the pound sterling. 
This revaluation is ninth in the 
series since the rupee was de- 
linked from the pound in 
September last year. As a re¬ 
sult of this revision tlie middle 
rate is Rs 14.70 per pound as 
against Rs 15.40 earlier. When 
the rupee was delinked from 
the pound, the rate was 
Rs 18.31. 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has revised its rates for the 
'' purchase and sale on pound 
sterling for spot delivery, the 
new rates being-buying : 

£6.8259 per Rs 100 (corres¬ 
ponding to Rs 14.65 per sterl¬ 
ing pound), selling: £6.7797 per 
Rs 100 (corresponding to 
Rs 14.75 per sterling pound). 

, ■ The Reserve Bank revealed that 
the buying and selling rates 
have been so fixed as to yield 
a middle rate of Rs 14.70 per 
pound, as compared to the 
earlier middle rate of Rs 15.40. 

The RBI will continue 
to buy forward sterling for 
1 ^delivery up to nine months at 
r rates to be determined, as 
hitherto, by adding a margin 
of £0.0125 per Rs 100 per 
quarter or part thereof to its 
spot buying rate. The bank 
will also continue to allow, on 
^ieqeest, one or more extensions 
of its forward contracts on 
payment of a charge of £0.0125 
per Rs too for each quarter or 
part thereof, subject to the 
condition that the total period 


of delivery should not exceed 
12 months from the date of tlie 
original contract 

Company Doposits 

Before the Companies (Ac¬ 
ceptance of Deposits) Rules, 
1975 came into force, ac¬ 
ceptance of deposits by non¬ 
banking non-financial com¬ 
panies was being regulated by 
the Reserve Bank through 
directions issued from time to 
time. These directions, as they 
stood prior to January 27,1975, 
allowed these companies 
to take deposits against un¬ 
secured debentures, depo¬ 
sits from shareholders (in 
the case of public limited 
companies), deposits guaran¬ 
teed by directors and deposits 
taken for meeting short-term 
requirements to the extent of 
25 per cent of the aggregate of 
its net owned funds. 

From January 27,1975, this 
limit was reduced to 15 percent. 
When the Companies (Accept¬ 
ance of Deposits) Rules, 1975 
were promulgated by the 
central government on Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1975, time was given 
up to December 31,1975 to re¬ 
duce the category of deposits 
described earlier from 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent of net 
owned funds. Representations 
by companies abmit the diffi¬ 
culties they were experiencing 
in the matter of repayment of 
these deposits made the govern¬ 
ment extend the time limit first 
to June 30,1976, and again to 
September 30,1976. There have 
been further representations 
about the continued difficul¬ 
ties the industry is facing and 
the government in consultation 


with the Reserve Bank, has 
decided to allow a further ex¬ 
tension of time till December 
31, 1976 for this purpose. 

Trade with Morocco 

A tbrce-mcrabcr Moroccan 
economic ddegation led by Mr 
Zine El-Abidine Sobli, director 
of economic relations and co¬ 
operation in the Moroccan 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, had 
meeting with the officials of 
the External Affairs ministry. 
The discussions centred round 
the proposed agreements on 
economic and technical co¬ 
operation and science and 
technology. The delegation 
also held meetings with officials 
of the ministry of Commerce 
on the revival of the 1962 
Indo-Moroccan trade agree¬ 
ment. They discussed with offi¬ 
cials of the ministry of Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals and the 
MMTC the question of sup¬ 
plies of phosphates. 

Rural Electrification 
Corporation 

The Rural Electrification 
Corporation (REC) has decided 
to provide credit assistance fur 
lift irrigation and tube-well 
projects and for enabling state 
electricity boards to improve 
their service and performance 
efficiency. This was disclosed 
by REC chairman, Mr B. Van- 
katappiah at a press conferance 
recently. Under the first 
scheme, which will be known 
as Mini Farm(Ll) Scheme, the 
corporation will extend credit 
ranging up to Rs 25 lakh 
to a state electricity board 
for lift irrigation and 
tubewcll projects undertaken 
by state department or and cor¬ 
porations and cooperatives. 
Under the second scheme 
named Special Loan (SL), 
credit will be extended to state 
electricity boards to improve 
their overall efficiency. 

During the last year. Dr 


Venkatappiah stated, REC laid 
greater emphasis on projects 
aimed at increasing production 
and promoting parity between: 
advanced and backward areas. 
While steady progress was 
maintained in financial and. 
physical performance, several 
measures were initiated to meet, 
the changing needs of rural 
electrification. For the sixthi 
year in .succession, llte REC, 
chairman indicated, the cor¬ 
poration earned a surplus, the 
profits after taxation for 1975-' 
76 being Rs 3,35 crotes as 
compared with Rs 3.03 crores 
in 1974-75 and Rs 2.54 in 1973- 
74. The corporation declared 
a dividend of Rs 55 lakhs on 
equity capital 

Iltdia-Nauru 

Cooperation 

India and the Republic of 
Mauru have agreed to set up a 
joint venture project for the 
production of phosphoric acid 
in India following discussions 
in New Delhi between Mr K.D. 
Malaviya, minister for Petro¬ 
leum, who is currently holding 
charge of the ministry of 
Chemicals & Fertilizers also, 
and Mr Hammer De Roburt, 
minister for Development and 
Industry of the Republic of 
Nauru. A memorandum of un¬ 
derstanding to this effect was 
signed recently by Mr K.D. 
Malaviya on behalf of the gov¬ 
ernment of Indiaand byMrR.B. 
Detedamo, minister of Works 
of the Republic of Nauru. The 
two governments have agreed 
that they would designate the 
corporation which would parti¬ 
cipate in the share capital of 
new compa:iy to be formed for 
the purpose of implementing 
the proposed joint venture. 

The total capital cost of the 
phosphoric acid project was 
estimated at around Rs 40 
crores. The limited foreign 
exchange component of the 
estimated capital cost of the 
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I project was expected to be 
“^adequately covered by the 
equity contributioa from Nauru 
bwho may be allowed to hold 
(equity in the new company to 
the extent of 40 per cent, in 
accordance with the normal 
policy of the government of 
India in such cases, 
tl 

On the basis of an initial 
.“capacity of 1,00,000 tonnes of 
‘ rA the annual requirement of 
rock phosphate was expected 
stobe 3,00,000 tonnes. It was 
indicated during the talks that 
Nauru might be able to supply 
large quantities upto one 
r million tonnes of rock phos- 
(phate if mutually acceptable 
Merms could be worked out. 

Electronics in 
Maritime Shipping 

‘ The department of Electro- 
' nics and the ministry of Shipp¬ 
ing and Transport have con- 
‘ stituted a joint committee to 
' assess the requirements of 
electronic equipment for mer¬ 
chant ships on a continuing 
basis and to promote a pro- 
[ gramme of indigenous develop- 

I ment-cum-production to meet 

i those requirements. A parti- 

! cularly important responsibility 

of the committee will be to 
evolve specifications and test 
procedures for type approval 
of all kinds of indigenous 
marine electronic equipment, 
and to work out a programme 
for actual approval testing. 

The committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Director- 
General of Shipping, includes 
the Nautical Adviser to the 
government of India, Mr S.S. 
Gill, joint secretary, ministry 
of Shipping, Mr Ashok Partha- 
sarthi, joint secretary, depart¬ 
ment of Electronics and Mr 
N. Rajagopal, director, minis¬ 
try of Shipping, Dr V.P. 
Kodali, director (Techni¬ 
cal) in the department of 


Electronics will be the member- 
secretary of the committee. 

International Coffee 
Council Meet 

The twentyninth session of 
the International Coffee 
Council met at London on 
September 27, to finalise the 
procedures of operation of the 
International Coffee Agreement 
— 1976, which commenced from 
October 1, this year. The 
Indian delegation to the meet¬ 
ing was led by Mr Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh, union deputy 
minister of Commerce. The 
decision to begin the new 
Coffee Agreement from October 
I was taken in an earlier ses¬ 
sion of the ICC lield in 
November 1975 in London, 
which is the headquarters of 
the international coffee orga¬ 
nisation. The procedures for 
the agreement include major 
issues such as verification of 
stocks, establishment of the 
indicator price system and the 
application of the system of 
certificate of origin. The 
operation of the quotas under 
1976 agreement is linked to the 
indicator price system. 

Credit Cooperative 

The committee appointed 
by the Reserve Bank in Sep¬ 
tember 1975 under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr R.K. Hazari 
(deputy governor and chair¬ 
man of Agricultural Refinance 
and Development Corporation) 
has underlined the urgency of 
integrating the short-term and 
long-term wings of the co¬ 
operative credit structure in 
the country at all levels which, 
it says, is necessary from the 
national angle and in the 
interests of farmers and the 
cooperative credit institutions. 
Out of the 15 members of the 
Committee, one member, Mr 
B.S. Vishwanathan, represen¬ 
ting the Federation of Land 
Development Banks, has 
opposed integration at any 


level and lias given a minute 
of dis.sent. 

The committee has also sug¬ 
gested certain measures for 
simplification of lending pro¬ 
cedures by cooperatives which 
would cut across the cumber¬ 
some formalities in obtaining 
securities and facilitate lending 
for diversified purposes. An 
innovative suggestion made in 
this regard relates to the 
amendment to Cooperative 
Law for creation of a special 
charge to be known as “gehan” 
which will have all the facilities 
of a simple charge and also 
simultaneously safeguard the 
interests of the financing 
society or institution. For 
mobilisation of long-term re¬ 
sources ;ilso, a simple method 
of borrowing funds through 
bonds and loans is recommen¬ 
ded, instead of the present 
syitem of debentures backed 
by mortgages. 

Procurement Policy 
for Kharif Cereals 

The government has taken 
the following decisions on the 
recommendations of the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Commission on 
the price and procurement 
policy for kharif cereals for 
the 1976-77 season after con¬ 
sulting the chief ministers and 
Agriculture ministers of the 
various states: (I) Procure¬ 
ment price of paddy for 
1976-77 season be continued at 
the same level as last year, 
viz, Rs 74 per quintal for 
coarse varieties. (2) Procure¬ 
ment price of coarse grains for 
the 1976-77 season be conti¬ 
nued at the same level as last 
year, viz, Rs 74 per quintal. 
(3) The zonal arrangements 
and movement restrictions on 
rice and paddy existing in 
1975-76 may be continued 
except for the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka and Yanam, Pondi¬ 
cherry and Karikal of the 


union territory of Pondicherry 
being formed into a larger 
zone for rice. The northern 
rice zone is also being expan¬ 
ded to include Rajasthan. (4) 
Target of procurement of rice 
has been fixed at 4.4 million 
tonnes. (5) Movement of coarse 
grains should continue unres¬ 
tricted throughout the country 
and no definite target be fixed 
for the procurement of coarse 
grains. It may be left to the 
states to procure the coarse 
grains under the producer’s 
levy and under price support. 

(6) The premium for processing 
paddy into parboiled rice be 
increased from Rs 3 to Rs 5 
per quintal of rice. (7) Issue 
prices of raw rice from the 
central pool be maintained at 
last year’s level. (8) Issue 
prices of parboiled rice of 
different varieties be increased 
by Rs 2 per quintal to make 
up for the additional premium 
being paid for parboiled rice. 

(9) Issue price of coarse grains 
be maintained at the same level 
at last year’s viz, Rs 86 per 
quintal. (10) The bonus 
scheme for supply of rice to 
the central pool only may be 
continued for 1976-77 season 
also with suitable adjustments. 

Shipping Agreement 
with Bulgaria 

This country has reached a 
bilateral shipping agreement 
with Bulgaria recently. The 
agreement was initialled at 
Sofia on September 24, and 
will be signed at the time of the 
forthcoming visit of the Presi¬ 
dent of Bulgaria to India in 
November this year. The main 
features of the agreement are 
that the cargo moving between 
the two countries and freight 1 
earnings on that cargo will be 
shared equally between the 
vessels of both the countries, 
and that no income tax will be 
levied on the freight earnings 
on the cargo moving between 
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the ports ofthese two cxjuntries 
by cither party. 

Exports to Hungary 

Exports from India to 
Hungary during 1976 are likely 
to total Rs 25 crorcs which is 
in accordance with the Trade 
Plan for 1976 signed last year 
between the two governments. 
Apart from the main traditional 
items Such as iron ore, deoiled 
cakes, groundnuts, tea, coffee, 
black pepper, jute products, 
semi-hides and skins and mica 
a large number of non-tradi- 
tional items have already found 
a good market in Hungary. In 
1976, more than Rs 5 crores 
worth of non-traditional items 
will be exported. Besides tran¬ 
sistor radios, desk calculators, 
gramophone records and music 
cassettes, auto parts and ancil- 
laries, bicycle parts, stainless 
steel cutlery, hand tools and 
small batteries, other items in 
this range are tinned products, 
cosmetics, leather garments, 
shoe-uppers, cotton ready-made 
garments, confectionaries and 
stationery items. 

New Items 

The Hungarian importers 
have succeeded in introducing 
in their market, newer items 
produced by Indian industry. 
So, during the current year, 
high capacity transformers, 
high performance electronic 
mini-calculators, machine tools 
for different Hungarian facto¬ 
ries, car radios and measuring 
instruments have entered the 
/Hungarian market. 

Hmgar’an Import^'r is bring¬ 
ing out a special number 
on India to acquaint the 
Hungarian consumers with the 
export possibilities of Indian 
^ 7 .dustry. The editor of this 
oi-monthly journal (published 
by the Hungarian Chamber of 
Commerce) Dr A. Trom had 
an opportunity recently to visit 
some of the large factories in 


Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi. 
He has returned to his country 
with the impression that the 
Indian exporters for non-tradi¬ 
tional items have plenty of 
scope in capturing the Hunga¬ 
rian market. 

Hindustan Petroleum 

The government and the 
ESSO Eastern Inc, signed 
on September 25, a formal 
agreement for the acquisition 
and transfer of the remaining 
26 per cent equity holding 
of ESSO Eastern Inc. in 
Hindustan Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion Limited. The transfer of 
shares was effected on October 
I, when the Hindustan Petro¬ 
leum Corporation Limited 
became a 100 per cent govern¬ 
ment undertaking. The secre¬ 
tary, ministry of Petroleum. 
Mr B B. Vohra, signed on 
behalf of the government of 
India while Mr N.R Vaswani. 
initialled the agreement on 
behalf of ESSO Eastern Inc. 

EXXON, principals of the 
ESSO Eastern Inc, were opera¬ 
ting a fuel refinery in the 
country capable of processing 
3.5 million tonnes of crude per 
annum and owned a large 
marketing network for the 
distribution of petroleum pro¬ 


ducts. They were also holding 
a 50 per per cent share in the 
equity of a modern lube plant. 
On March 14, 1974, EXXON 
assets in India were acquired 
by the government and a new 
company called Hindustan 
Petroleum Corporation Limited 
was set up with EXXON retain¬ 
ing a 26 per cent holding in the 
company. In accordance with 
the agreement signed in March 
1974, the balance 26 percent 
share of ESSO would have 
been transferred to the govern¬ 
ment only in 1981. But ESSO 
Eartern Inc. agreed to part 
with these shares early. The 
100 per cent take over of 
former ESSO is expected to 
facilitate reorganisation and 
rationalisation of the country's 
oil industry, 95 per cent of 
which would now be under 
government control. 

Fertilizers for 
Dry Land Farming 

The Fertilizer Corporation 
of India has been assigned the 
task of implementing the dry 
land farming fertilizer project 
in three districts of Madhya 
Pradesh. Sponsored by the 
union government, the govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom 
and the Food and Agriculture 


Organization (FAO)of tb 
United Nations, the project w 
designed to promote intensivt 
agricultural production bj 
applying modern dry lant 
farming technology, fertilize! 
being the ‘kingpin’. 

Madhya Pradesh is the 
largest state covering an area 
of nearly 443,000 square 
kilometres. Out of the total 
population of 46 million, nearly 
85 per cent live in rural areas 
and depend almost entirely on 
agriculture for their livelihood. 
The project, will be financed 
from the sale proceeds of the 
complex fertilizers to be sup¬ 
plied by the government of the 
United Kingdom through FAO 
in 1976, 1977 and 1978, and 
valued at nearly Rs 43 lakhs. 
FAO will provide experts to 
supervise the programme. 

The FCI has planned to start 
the work in six clusters of 
villages, two in each of the three 
selected districts of Dewas, 
Khandwa and Ujjain because 
of their typical dry farming 
conditions, particularly, low 
rainfall, black cotton soil and 
backward farming conditions. 
While the fertilizers will be 
sold at cost, the other inputs 
like seeds and pesticides will 
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The totrl consumption of edible oils and fats in 
India is approximately 1.5 million tonnes, of 
which 800,000 tonnes is oil and 700,000 tonnes 
ghee. This works out to a per capita figure of 
about 4 seers per annum, or less than a fifth of 
what is necessary according to nutrition 
standards. At the outbreak of the war. in 
addition to the low average offtake of fats, there 
was elso a v'idc disparity in consumption between 
the different regions in India. Mustard oil was 
confined to Eastern India, groundnut and 
sesamum oil to the South, ghee to North Western 
India and linseed oil was favoured in portions of 
Central India. The lowest censumption was in 
Eastern India at about 5 seers per annum per 


head. As the rich and middle class people in 
urban areas consume large quantities of oil, it is 
apparent that the actual consumption in the rural 
areas was very small. Although the consumption 
was extremely low in many parts of India, there 
were local surpluses of certain varieties of edible 
oilseeds which formed important commodities 
for export. While rape, mustard and sesamum 
are produced entirely for local consumption, a 
large proportion of groundnut and linseed found 
its way in pre-war years to overseas markets. In 
rural areas oil was produced mainly by village 
ghannies and the oilcake was used partly as cattle 
feed and to a limited extent as manure. 
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( given to the farmers by the 
mufacturers and agencies on 
subsidised basis. Improved 
plcments for cultivation will 
provided by the project 
lich will also arrange for 
ins with the nationalised 
nks. 

irtilizer Output 

I record production of 167,000 
ines of nitrogen and 43,000 
^ tonnes of phosphate in August 
jihas pushed the cumulative 
{j production for the April-August 
period in the current year to 
738,000 tonnes of nitrogen and 
1176,000 tonnes of phosphates 
(representing a growth rate of 
\ over 49 per cent in both cases. 
The previous best production 
of nitrogen and phosphates in 
a single month was during 
March when 165,20') tonnes of 
* nitrogen and 35,300 tonnes of 
‘ phosphates was produced. The 
' total production of 738,000 
' tonnes of nitrogen for the five- 
month period is 220,009 tonnes 
mote than the 518,000 tonnes 
production achieved in the 
corresponding period last year. 
Increased production represents 
a growth rate of 42.5 per cent. 

Most of this additional pro¬ 
duction came from the same 
units which were operating last 
year. While the already exist¬ 
ing units gave an additional 
production of 190,000 tonnes, 
the two units—Mangalore and 
Namrup Expansion commis¬ 
sioned in April and May this 
year contributed only 30,000 
tonnes to nitrogen production 
because production in these 
new units have still to stabilise. 
The Barauni plant of FCI, 
commissioned in July this year 
is still under trial runs. The 
overall capacity utilisation has 
shown an improvement of about 
11 per cent during the five- 
month period. The capacity 
utilisation increased from 59.2 
per ant in April-August 1975 


to 70.5 per cent during April- 
August 1976. 

ProcBssed Food to 
Gulf Countries 

Exports of processed vegeta¬ 
bles and fruits as well as live¬ 
stock has witnessed rapid in¬ 
crease to the Persian Gulf area 
comprising Abu Dhabi, Bah¬ 
rain, Dubai, Kuwait, Oman. 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Muscat, 
Yemen Arab Republic, Leba¬ 
non, Iran, Iraq and Jordan. 
The export value was almost 
doubled from Rs 63 lakhs in 

1973- 74 to Rs 125 lakhs in 

1974- 75 and improved further 
to Rs 189 lakhs in the first 
three quarters of 1975-76 
(April-December 1975). The ex¬ 
port earning of processed 
fruits improved from 31 lakhs 
to Rs 86 lakhs and Rs 115 
lakhs in these periods while 
that of processed vegetables 
rose from Rs 3 lakhs to Rs 4 
lakhs and Rs 6 lakhs. The 
main export items under pro- 
cesse.l fruits have been fruits 
jams, fruit juices, mango slices 
i 1 brine and fruits in preserved 
form. The principal items under 
processed vegetables are pre¬ 
served and prepared vegetables, 
chutneys, pickles without sugar, 
preserved vegetables and vege¬ 
tables in air-tight containers. 
Live animal exports, which 
were of the order of Rs 5 
lakhs in 1973-74, amounted to 
one rupees lakh in 1974-75 and 
Rs 13 lakhs during the first 
three quarters of 19/5-76. The 
main items that are exported 
in this category are sheep 
and goats. Buffaloes which are 
not useful for breeding and 
draught purposes have also 
been allowed for export effec¬ 
tive from May 1976. 

Names in the News 

The government has appoin¬ 
ted four more persons as 
directors on the board of India 
Tourism Development Corpora¬ 


tion (ITDC). They are 
Mr CB. Jain, director-gene¬ 
ral of Tourism; Mr A.S. 
Bhatnagar, joint secretary, 
ministry of Tourism and Civil 
Aviation: Mr A.H Mehta, 
acting chairman and managing 
director, Indian Airlines and 
Mr V.N. Kak, chairman. 


Rajasthan State Hotels Cor¬ 
poration, Jaipur. Mr B.S. 
Gidwani, director-general of 
Civil Aviation, will continue 
to be a director on ITDC 
board. With the addition of 
these four members, the 
strength of the board of direc¬ 
tors has gone up to eleven. 


Government of India 

6 per cent loan 1993 (Second Issue) to be issued at Rs 99.25 per cent 
and reparable at par on 26th of Julr 1993. 6) per cent loan 2002 to be 
issued at Rs 100-00 per cent and repayable at par on 16th of October 2002- 

Subscriptions to the above loans will be received simultaneously and will 
be limited to a total of Rs 275 crores (approximately). Subscriptions may 
be in the form of cash/cheque. Government re.serve the right to retain 
subscriptions upto ten per cent in excess of the notified amount. 

2. If the total subscriptions received for the loans exceed the notified 
figure plus the amount of ten per cent retainable as aforesaid, partial allot¬ 
ment will be made in respect of the subscriptions received and the balance 
refunded in cash as soon as possible. 

3. In the case of 6 percent loan 1993 (Second Issue) interest for the 
period 16th October 1976 to 25th January 1977 inclusive will be paid on 
25th January 1977 and thereafter interest will be paid half-yearly on 26th 
July and 25th January. Interest on 6J per cent loan 2002 will be paid half- 
yearly on 16th April and I6lh October. 

4. Interest on all the loans now issued together with interest on other 
previous Government securities and income from other approved investments 
will be exempt from income-tax subicet to a limit of Rs 3,000 per annum, 
and subject to other provisions of Section SOL of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 
The value of the investments in the loans now issued together with the 
value of other previous investments specified in Section 5 of the Wealth Tax 
Act will also be exempt from the Wealth Tax upto Rs 1,50,000. 

5. Subscription lists for the new loans will open on the 16th of October 
1976 and clo.se on 18 th of October 1976 or earlier without notice. 

Applications for the loans will be received at: 

(a) offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Ahmedabad, Bang:»lore, 
Bombay (Fort and Byculla), Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, 
Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna; and 

(b) branchesof the State Bank of India at all places in India except at 
(a) above 

6. Securities will be issued in the form of Promissory Notes or Stock 
Certificates. The advantages of investing in the form of Stock Certificates 
are as under; 

(i) It is safer than a Government Promissory Note as the name of the 
holder is registered in the books of the Public Debt Office. 

(ii) The Stock Certificate will be sent to the applicant direct by register¬ 
ed post by the Public Debt Office. 

(iii) The half-yearly interest will be remitted to the holder direct by ISi 
interest warrant drawn at par on any Treasury or State Bank branch 
stipulated by the holder, if the holder so desires, the interest will 
be remitted by Money Order after deducting the Commission 
charges; in respect of Stock Certificates where the net amount of 
interest to be remitted is less than Rs 20/- no money order com¬ 
mission will be charged. 

(iv) If the holder wishes to sell his securities he can do so by signing the 

transfer form printed on the back of the (Certificates in the manner, 
prescribed therein. > ^ 

(v) Government Promissory Notes in exchangejbr the Stock Certificate 
can be obtained by applying to the Public Debt Office and on pay¬ 
ment of a nominal fee for each new note required. 

7. For any further clarification, please apply to any of the offices or 
branches mentioned in paragraph 5. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Seshasayee Paper 

The year 1975-76 has been 
one of considerable stress and 
strain for the paper industry. 
The industry has had to battle 
on more than one front. 
Perhaps, the biggest problem 
'^ced by the indusiry is the 
continuing escalation in all the 
ingredients of cost, starting 
from primary raw materials, 
power and fuel costs, no less 
the cost of diverse chemicals 
and other inputs. The industry 
seems to be reaching a point 
where these developments are 
beginning to challenge viability 
^f operations. On the other 
side, the industry is compelled 
by the central government to 
supply 30 per cent of its total 
production at a fixed price of 
Rs 2750 per tonne to the 
“preferred sector”, which is 
substantially below the current 
ex-factory cost of production 
►of paper. 

Levy Price 

There does not appear 
to be much logic in any 
industry being called upon to 
sell its output or any part 
thereof at below cost price, 
the “levy price” was fixed 
long before the costs started 
escalating. It is high time 
tfiat the government undertakes 
A review both of the levy 
/price and of the percentage of 
|the total output of the paper 
^ills, which is needed for 
IH^sumption by the govern¬ 
ment agencies and the educa¬ 
tional sector. It is evident 
from the consumption pattern 
of last year that the “preferred 
sector” could do with substan¬ 
tially less paper than is indi¬ 


cated by the present 30 per cent 
stipulation. Considering the 
all round economy drive under¬ 
taken by the government in all 
sectors of departmental con¬ 
sumption, there seems to be 
some scope for reduction in 
the quantum of paper they 
require to be supplieJ at the 
levy price. This was stressed 
by Mr S. Narayanaswamy. the 
chairman of Seshasayee Paper 
and Boards Ltd, while addres¬ 
sing the annual general meet¬ 
ing of ihe company. 

Joint Effort 

Referring to the afforestation 
programmes the chairman said 
that the paper industry is con¬ 
vinced that efficient and speedy 
afforestation can be undertaken 
on a realistic scale only through 
the joint cflTorts of the paper 
industry and government, with 
the former taking an active 
part in giving guidance to such 
a programme and the govern¬ 
ment allocating the required 
blocks of lands for the purpose 
to the industry and providing 
a part of the resources required 
for launching such an affore¬ 
station programme. 

In this context the chairman 
has welcomed the efforts of 
the Tamil Nadu Forest Plan¬ 
tation Corporation which has 
undertaken growing eucalyptus 
and other plantations on a 
commercial basis. As the 
government has limited resour¬ 
ces it will not be in a position 
to undertake commercial affo¬ 
restation on the scale required 
by paper and man-made fibre 
industries. Hence it is felt 
that a joint effort should be 


made by the industry and the 
government through a long 
term lease of the required lands 
in an appropriate forest area, 
to the industrial units to grow 
their own pulpable varieties of 
wood. It has assumed added 
significance due to the fact that 
the paper industry seems to be 
entering upon a new phase, 
when it can no more depend 
on unspecified sources for its 
requirements of primary raw 
materials, any more than the 
sugar industry can for instance, 
depend on unspecified sources 
for its requirements of sugar¬ 
cane. 

The company is making 
rapid progress in the imple¬ 
mentation of the expansion 
scheme aimed at raising the 
installed capacity from 35,000 
tonnes to 55,000 tonnes per 
annum. The additional capa¬ 
cities are expected to go on 
stream by the middle of 1978. 
The expansion project is expec¬ 
ted to cost Rs 20 crores. It 
will be financed by internal 
cash generation to the tune of 
Rs 4 crores while Rs 15 crores 
will be raised as borrowings 
from live financial institutions 
and six nationalised banks. 
The balance of one crore of 
rupees required towards the 
closing stages of the expansion 
project will be met by 
issuing II percent preference 
shares in respect of which 
underwriting arrangements have 
been already finalised with 
institutions. 

Aluminium Industries 

The year ended March 31, 
1976 has been a year of decisive 
recovery for Aluminium Indus¬ 
tries Ltd in many ways, not 
only profit-wise but also pro¬ 
duction-wise. The profit before 
providing for depreciation 
and interest charges amounted 
to Rs 243.38 lakhs, with the 
corresponding figure of the 
prior year being Rs 193.97 


lakhs. Ifhe net profit of a little 
over Rs 100 lakhs after char¬ 
ging depreciation amounted to 
Rs 28,40 lakhs. From the 
profit, after making sundry 
adjustments and providing the 
first instalment of the Deben¬ 
ture Sinking Fund, it has been 
possible to recommend payment 
of preference dividend inclu¬ 
ding the one due for the year 
under review totalling eight 
years. 

Increased Sales 

The distribution of the 
preference dividend involves a 
sum of Rs 61.39 lakhs and the 
board of directors have annou¬ 
nced on equity dividend of 
eight per cent which absorbs 
Rs 21.59 lakhs. With the 
backlog of preference dividend 
so onerous, it was not possible 
for the board of directors to 
improve on the rate of equity 
dividend during the year. Such 
performance was possible 
mainly as a result of the com¬ 
pany’s increased sales during 
the year amounting to Rs 1884 
lakhs compared to Rs 1130 
lakhs in the previous year. 
Exports during the year totalled 
Rs 149 lakhs and will be 
improved further during the 
current year. This was 
disclosed by the chairman 
Mr S. Narayanaswamy while 
addressing the annual general 
meeting of the company. 

Referring to exports the 
chairman said that the speedy 
and substantial changes that 
occur in international markets 
owing to currency fluctuations 
and erosion of our own compe¬ 
titive capacity as happened last 
year, through the sharp increase 
in domestic aluminium metal 
prices, that neutralised the 
price differential advantage we 
had in earlier years—are factors 
that a 10 per cent cash assis¬ 
tance cannot hope to compen¬ 
sate. While the government 
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can do nothing about external 
monetary factors, it can at 
least exempt raw material and 
other inputs from sales-taxes 
and intermediate excises in so 
far as they relate to export 
goods and this should improve 
the Indian exporter’s bargain¬ 
ing power abroad to some 
extent. 

All the divisions of the com¬ 
pany have fared extremely well 
during the year under review. 
There was a substantial impro¬ 
vement in the output and sale 
of bare conductors during the 
year which improved to 8620 
MT from 5760 MT in the 
previous year. The conductor 
division contributed massively 
to the year's profitability. 

The steel products division 
has started manufacturing 
special steel wire products such 
as armour wire, spring steel 
wire and umbrella rib wire, 
over and above its own captive 
requirements of ACSR core 
wire and the already established 
lines of production such as PC 
wire and earth wire. 

Diversification 

Since the close of the year, 
ALIND has received the go¬ 
vernment’s approval for diver¬ 
sification of the production of 
the machinery division, which 
enables it to go into manufac¬ 
ture of coal handling and bene- 
ficiation equipment .and specia¬ 
lised types of wire working 
machinery. 

There was a substantial 
increase in the luraover of the 
switchgear division to Rs 226 
lakhs from Rs 84 lakhs in the 
previous year. ALIND has 
reached an agreement with its 
collaborators Messrs Dclle- 
Alsthoni of France for manu¬ 
facture of static relays. The 
government has approved the 
agreement with Delle in res¬ 
pect of higher ranges of switch- 
gears namely 132 kV and 220 
kV. This includes a licence 


for the manufacture of sulphur 
hexafluoride switchgear in the 
aforesaid range. 

During the year ALIND re¬ 
ceived the aw.ard for being the 
largest exporter of electrical 
conductors from the Cable and 
Conductor Manufacturer’s 
Association. The company 
has also received a merit certi¬ 
ficate from the Engineering 
Export Promotion Council. 

The company has concluded 
an agreement with a Delhi firm 
for setting up a steel wire 
plant in Punjab and the project 
is in the process of being 
implemented. 

Herdiilia Chemicals 

J-ierdillia Chemicals Lid has 
reported considerable im¬ 
provements in its working 
results during the first half of 
the current year (January-.Tune). 
Sales during the first half of 
1976 amounted to Rs9.31 
crores as compared to Rs7.5I 
crores in the same period of 
1975 and Rs 14.79 crores for 
the whole of 1975. The profit 
before investment allowance 
and taxation .for the six-month 
period was higher at Rs L.‘^2 
crores as against Rs 0.96 crorc 
for the similar period of last 
year. The gross profit for 
1975 was of the order of 
Rs 1.68 crores. 

Sales volume increased by 
approximately 25 per cent 
during the first half of the 
current year indicating improve¬ 
ment in demand and run¬ 
down of inventories compared 
to the corresponding period 
in 1975. Performance would 
have been somewhat better but 
for severe power restrictions and 
raw material shortages. The 
power supply situation is still 
not satisfactory even after 
commissioning of its own 730 
KVA generator and the raw 
material supply position, which 
was critical in July 1976, is 
expected to improve in the 


months to come. The phthalic 
anhydride market has become 
particularly competitive with 
the commissioning this year 
of two new plants with an 
aggregate capacity of 1000 
tonnes per month. Subject 
to any unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, the directors arc hope¬ 
ful that profitability in the 
second half of the year will be 
comparable with that in the 
first half of the current year. 

India Steamship 

While addressing the annual 
general meeting of India Steam¬ 
ship Co Ltd, the chairman, 
Mr K. K. Birla has referred to 
several aspects of the policy 
governing the growth of the 
shipping industry in the coun¬ 
try. The shipping industry, 
the chairman said, has wel¬ 
comed the scheme of the 
investment allowance which 
has been introduced in the last 
Finance Act in respect of 
certain priority industries inclu¬ 
ding shipping, replacing the 
existing scheme of initial depre¬ 
ciation. 

The scheme of initial depre¬ 
ciation, which was introduced 
in lieu of development rebate, 
conferred only the benefit of 
deferred taxation to the ship¬ 
owners and was in no way a 
substitute for development 
rebate. Hence the nev/ con¬ 
cession which is on similar 
lines with development rebate 
will go a long way in miti¬ 
gating the shipowners’ pro¬ 
blems of finding out resources 
for acquisition of ships. How¬ 
ever, it must be stressed that 
shipping had always received 
a preferential treatment in the 
matter of development rebates 
(40 per cent as against 25 per 
cent to other industries), an J 
hence Mr Birla said that the 
shipping industry has a strong 
case for enjoying the investment 
allowance at 40 per cent of 
the cost of the ships on the 


analogy of the earlier develop¬ 
ment rebate grant. It would 
also greatly assist the com¬ 
panies if they are allowed to - 
write back the investment allow¬ 
ance to general reserves after 
the expiry of 10 years. Mr 
Birla has further emphasised 
that newer and smaller shipping 
companies and even some of 
the larger ones with heavy re¬ 
payment liabilities might find it 
almost impossible to comply 
with the qualifying conditions 
that the reserves must be utili¬ 
sed within 10 years for the 
purchase of additional tonnage,, 
The carry-forward period of 
eight years, the chairman 
stressed s'lould commence from 
the year in which the benefit 
is availed of. It would other¬ 
wise, be difficult for some of 
the companies to avail of the 
benefit because of the present 
depressed conditions of the 
freight market and the heavy, 
backlog of unabsorbed deve¬ 
lopment rebate on past acqui¬ 
sitions. Sucli a rearrangement 
in the scheme of investment 
allowance, the chairman said, 
would greatly assist the growth 
of the shipping companies 
since they are otherwise likely 
to lose the benefits on account - 
of their inadequate current 
earnings. 

Inadequate Finances 

The other problems haunting 
the shipping industry at the 
moment, are in respect of se¬ 
curing adequate funds for 
financing their expansion pro¬ 
gramme and the securities to., 
be provided on such finance.' 
Indian Shipyards do not extend 
deferred credits, but SDFC 
loans on more or less liberal 
terms are available for shi^A 
to be built in the country. 
However, the difficulties in 
providing security for obtain¬ 
ing such loans, remain to be 
resolved. Besides, SDFC does 
not provide loans in foreign 
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exchange for new building 
from abroad or for purchasing 
second-hand tonnage, which is 
going relatively cheaper at the 
moment. The shipping com¬ 
panies are therefore required 
to make these arrangements on 
their own, at not too liberal 
terms and conditions, and it is 
la this context Mr Birla has 
urged for a fresh look into the 
existing arrangements. 

The condition of providing 
adequate security far obtaining 
SDFC/Foreign Exchange Loan 
had rendered the expansion of 
tonnage diflicult in the past. In 
•this context, the chairman has 
welcomed the relaxation of the 
security requirements for SDFC 
loans from 103J- per cent to 
120 per cent. Although the 
government had also agreed, in 
principle, to the acceptance of 
75 per cent of the value of the 
work-in-progress as security 
for the loans in respect of ships 
/under construction in India, it 
had not been implemented so 
far. 

This provision according 
to the chairman, should be 
given immediate effect as 
otherwise replacement and ex¬ 
pansion of shipping tonnage, 
•which is highly capital intensive, 
would become more and more 
difficult even for the bigger 
companies. It is also strongly 
felt that the ship itself should 
normally be considered as 
adequate security without re¬ 
quiring any additional assets 
^ tf be offered by the loanees 
I or the purpose. 

psngal Chemical 

f Bengal Chemical and Phar- 
( maceutical Works Ltd is pass¬ 
ing through a crucial transitory 
period for its recovery 
■Wbm a downward trend up to 
1971-72. The IRCI stepped in to 
reconstruct this organisation 
The company made substantial 
progress in sales turnover from 
Rs 2.77 crores in 1971-72 to 


Rs 5.75 crores in 1975-76. 
During the year 1974-75, the 
company could break-even 
after years of losses, but there¬ 
after, there has been a severe 
set-back during 1975-76. The 
company had to encounter 
problems arising out of reces¬ 
sion in the market, consumers’ 
resistance and certain other 
related factors, during the 
financial year. 

Sustained Growth 

In spite of the odds faced by 
the company, the pharmaceuti¬ 
cals division has registered a 
sustained growth during the 
year 1975-76. This growth could 
have been much higher if there 
was no serious set-back for 
about six months due to the 
agitation by a section of its 
medical service representatives. 
The recent eraphashs on scien¬ 
tific promotion of selected 
drugs to medical profession 
has started yielding results at 
long last. The outlook of the 
future is encouraging because 
of the planned change of pro- 
duct-mix which is vital for the 
future of the company. Bengal 
Chemical, which is pioneer 
for manufacturing basic drugs 
has made a bold attempt to 
increase the production of 
these items manifold. 

The progress of the installa¬ 
tion of the third battery of 30 
TPD alum plant at Panihati is 
broadly on schedule and pro¬ 
duction is expected from early 
1977, The company has since 
undertaken the project for 
manufacture of basic chrome- 
salt (6 TPD) at Panihati which 
will be ultimately an integral 
part of our sodium dichro- 
matc project. The basic 
chrome salt has ready market 
in leather industries in 
eastern zone and hence the 
company has given due priority 
to this programme. Production 
is expected in early 1977. 

Agreement with WBIDC 


has since been entered 
into for the preparation 
of feasibility study and 
project report on synthetic 
detergents by M/s Chemicals 
& Metallurgical Design Co Pvt 
Ltd, New Delhi. The company 
has received a letter of intent 
for the manufacture of sali¬ 


cylic acid. The project report 
in respect of this product has i 
been prepared. Production of 
oleum {20 per cent) has been 
started and that of oleum (60 ' 
per cent) will be undertaken 
to meet the increased demand 
in eastern India. 

The company has taken up 
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I sidy (Rs 10 lakhs), unsecured 
; loans from promoters (Rs 5 
f lakhs) and deferred credit for 
5 land from KIADB (Rs 1 lakh). 
^ The project cost includes the 
I capital cost of centralised heavy 
I sheet metal press shop of Rs 1 
^ crore. 

, The company has also enter- 
I ed into a technical collaboration 
; agreement with Scooters India 
; Limited for manufacturing 50cc 
, scooterettes with an installed 
! capacity of .10,000 scooterettes 
. per annum. 

Sale Prospects 

The company docs not anti¬ 
cipate any diHiculty in selling 
its entire production, which at 
full capacity will represent just 
about seven per cent of the 
anticipated annual demand by 
1980. 

The company will be eligible 
for the relief of 25 per cent 
iluty payable on the clearances 
from its factory during the 
three years ending March 1979 
in excess of the ‘base clearance.' 
The company’s plant having 
started production in September 
1976, its base clearance will be 
nil. Hence it will be eligible for 
this relief on all despatches 
made up to list March 1979. 
The quantum of benefits to the 
comp.any under this scheme for 
this period will work out to 
approximately Rs 31.5 lakhs on 
the production till the end of 
March 1979 which is estimated 
at 35.000 scooters. 

Melcast India 

Melcast India Limited is set¬ 
ting up a new plant for manu¬ 
facture of Spheroidal Graphite 
Iron Castings. S.G. Iron Cast¬ 
ings because of its superior 
strengih and ductility arc re¬ 
placing the conventional grey 
iron castings and a number of 
components which hitherto used 
to be of non-ferrous, .steel cast¬ 
ings, steel forging, malleable iron 
castings in steel plants, railways. 


automobile industry, scooter 
industry, machine tools industry 
and other important engineer¬ 
ing industries. Though the per 
unit cost of S.G. Iron Castings 
are higher, the cost per compo¬ 
nent is lower in view of its 
longer life. In view of the 
increasing demand the govern¬ 
ment has categorised this 
industry as a priority industry 
allowing certain benefits such 
as investment allowance at 25 
per cent of the capital cost. 

The company has entered 
into an agreement with Tor 
Steel Research Foundation in 
India for using T-Nock process 
for manufacturing S.G. Iron 
Castings. This process has been 
patented by Tor-lsleg Steel 
Corporation of Luxembourg. 
By this agreement the company 
will be entitled to have the 
future developments of the 
process too. 

Indigenous Equipment 

All the equipments needed 
for the project are indigenously 
available and orders have been 
placed for the major equip¬ 
ments, and civil works are 
already in progress. It is hoped 
that the production would com¬ 
mence by end of March, 1977. 
Initially the project will have 
an installed capacity of 2000 
tonnes per annum. 

The plant is located at 
Durgapur, a notified backward 
area and hence will be eligible 
for backward area benefits. 
Since the plant will be located 
in the industrial area of Durga¬ 
pur, the company will have 
certain intrinsic advantages 
such as availability of raw 
materials, skilled labour and 
easy marketing of the finished 
products. Power and water 
supply has already been assured 
by Durgapur Projects Limited. 

The total project cost is 
estimated at Rs 74.12 lakhs. It 
is being met by the equity 
share capital of Rs 31.00 lakhs 


and balance by way of term 
loan/debentures and deferred 
payment on land. The company 
will be shortly entering the 
capital market with a public 
offer of 1,86,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each. The public 
issue has been underwritten by 
the financial institutions and 
banks 

Rajasthan Financial 
Corporation 

The Rajasthan Financial 
Corporation has recently sanc¬ 
tioned Rs 60.36 lakhs to 16 
industrial units in the stale. 
These units will generate em¬ 
ployment for about 450 techni¬ 
cally qualified and other per- 
.sons. Six industrial units will 
be set up in industrially back¬ 
ward districts of the state 
viz. one each in Alwar, Sikar, 
Nagaur, Jhunjhunu, Udaipur 
and Tonk districts and the 
remaining 10 units will be set 
up one each in Bikaner, Sri- 
ganganagar and Bundi, two 
in Kota and five units in 
Jaipur districts. 

Cylinder Manufacture 

One of these RFC-assisted 
units will be the first one in 
the state which will manu¬ 
facture LI’G cylinders at 
Alwar, an industrially back¬ 
ward district, and the other 
unit which is being set up at 
Jhunjhunu w II export guar 
gum to hard currency areas. 
Two industrial units which 
will manufacture agricultural 
implements, etc are being set 
up by young unemployed 
technocrats to whom the 
Rajasthan Financial Corpom- 
tion has given loan on no 
margin basis. The other units 
will manufacture carpet wool¬ 
len yarn, distribution transfor¬ 
mers, surgical cotton, hydrat¬ 
ed lime, pulvcrisors, jaw crush¬ 
ers, bone-ash, cosmetic goods, 
compensating cables, coating 
copper tubes, multicore PVC 


and polythene tubings, hand, 
made paper etc. 

News and Notes 

The Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd has secured in 
Afghanistan its first major 
contract abroad for prospect¬ 
ing and proving of limestone 
deposits. Against stiff foreign 
competition the two hundred 
thousand dollar (S200,(XK)) 
contract was awarded to ACC 
by Messrs Fuller Company of 
USA, internationally renowned 
manufacturers of cemeni 
machinery. A team of geolo¬ 
gists, chemists, surveyors, 
foremen and operators have 
been deputed by ACC for this 
survey and the advance parly 
has already left. Prospecting 
machinery is being air-freight¬ 
ed to Kabul. 

New Issues 

With a view to increasing 
Indian participation in the 
share capital of ITC l^td from 
40 per cent to about 60.5 per 
cent, the three major overseas 
shareholders of the company, 
i.e. Tobacco Manufacturers 
(India) Llil, Tobacco Invest -' 
ments Ltd and Rothmans 
International Ltd., are disin- 
vesliug a part of their respec¬ 
tive holdings proportionately in 
the capital of ITC Ltd aggre¬ 
gating to 38,00,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs 10 each (fully 
paid-up). Out of the 38,00,000 
ordinary shares offered for 
sale, 12,70,000 shares have 
been reserved for allocation 
to financial institutions and 
private placement with the 
General Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion of India at Rs 10.50 per 
share. Besides 15,20,000 shares 
have been reserved for rights 
issue to the Indian resident < 
shareholders of the company 
whose names appeared on the 
company’s register of members 
at the close of business on 
November 12, 1976, in the 
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j 1975-76 a wide range of pro- 
t ducts were exported including 
t cigarettes, garments, engineer- 
\ ing goods, hand tools, etc, 
^ through its general exports 
(, division. 

During 1975-76, the com- 
pany’s export earnings reached 
i Rs 31.54 crores. The company 
1 is one of the largest exporters 
in the country and is a recog- 
nised eligible export house. 

The company has also pro- 
:< moted in association with the 
,• Andhra Pradesh government 
: Bhadrachalam Paper Boards 
Ltd, which is setting up a paper 
ijl and board mill at Bhadrachalam 
i —a backward area of Andhra 
Pradesh. The company’s in¬ 
vestment in the equity shares 
' of Bhadrachalam Paper Boards 
Ltd is expected to be of the 
order of Rs 3 crores. 

The company paid an equity 
: dividend of 15 per cent for 
1975-76. The directors are 


of the opinion that the com¬ 
pany’s turnover will continue 
to increase and it will make 
sufficient profits to pay reason¬ 
able dividends in the coming 
years, as even after the above 
issue, the paid-up capital 
is being maintained at Rs 
18.95 crores. With the foreign 
share in the equity of the com¬ 
pany being reduced to .slightly 
less than 40 per cent, the com¬ 
pany has now the freedom to 
advance and expand faster. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Latbia Rubber Manufactur¬ 
ing Co Pvt Ltd, Bombay, has 
been accorded consent, valid 
for six months, to capitalise 
Rs 5 lakhs out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 1,000 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each 
equity share held. 


Dividends 

(Per cent) 


Name of the Year ended Equity dividend 

company declared for 

Current Previous 
year year 


Higher Dividend 


Shrec Synthetics 

June 30, 1976 

12.5 

Nil 

Sri Krishnarajendra Mills 
Hindoostan Spg. & 

March 31, 1976 

8.0 

20 

Wvg. Mills 

March 31, 1976 

8.0 

Nil 

Cowcoody Estates 

June 30, 1976 

20.0 . 

12.0 

Same Dividend 

Dawn Mills 

June 30, 1976 

12.0 

12 0 

Rajagiri Rubber 

India Forge and Drop 

June 30,1976 

9.0 

9.0 

Stampings 

June 30, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

K.C.P. 

June 30, 1976 

14.0 

14.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Supreme Industries 

June 30, 1976 

15.0 

16.0£ 


iRelates to 15 months. 


licences and Letters of Intent 

The following licences and letters of intent were issued under 
the Industrial (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 during 
the month of October 1976. The list contains the names and 
addresses of the licensees, articles of manufacture, types of 
licences—New Undertakings (NU), New Articles (NA), Substan¬ 
tial Expansion (SE), Carry on Business (COB), Shifting—and 
Annual Installed Capacity. Details regarding licences and letters 
of intent revoked, cancelled or surrendered are also given. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Anand Steels & Wires (P) Ltd, 13/6 Mathura Road, 
Faridabad—(Faridabad—Haryana)—Wire Netting—22 M.T.— 
(COB) 

M/s Special Steels Ltd, Mouje Magathano, Dattaparra Road, 
Boriveli (East), Bombay-400 066~(Thana~Maharashtra)— 
Stranded Wires 9600 tonnes—(COB) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Everest Forging Company Ltd, Plot No. 746, Near 
Chintamani Super Market, Anna Nagar P.O., Madras-600040— 
(Ranipet, Distt North Arcot—Tamil Nadu)—Closed die forg¬ 
ing/alloy steel forgings -6,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Bombay Forgings Pvt Ltd, Wavell House, Graham 
Road, Bombay-400038 —(Maharashtra)—Closed Die Forgings 
including Stainless Steel—4,000 tonnes. Closed Die Forgings (By 
Pour Forge Method)—6,000 tonnes. (Total capacity after expan¬ 
sion—16,000 tonnes) —(SE) 

M/s Forshas Forgings Pvt Ltd, 207, Sant Tukaram Road, 
Iron Market, Garnac Bunder, Bombay-400009—(Ankleshwar, 
Distt Bharuch—Gujarat)—Unmachined Steel Forgings—3,000 
tonnes—(NU) 

M/s The Navsari Processing Industry Pvt Ltd, Near Rly. 
Station, Maroli (W. Rly.), Distt. Bulsar, Gujarat—(Maroli, Distt 
Bulsar—Gujarat)-MS Black wire -1,100 tonnes-(COB) 

Electrical Equipments 

M/s NGEF Ltd, Old Madras Road, Byappanahalli, 
Bangalore-560038 - - (Bangalore — Karnataka) — Synchronous 
machines upto 600 KVA compound Regulators—500 Nos. DC 
Machines for industrial applications inclusive of Steel mill 
motors and roller table motors upto 250 KW—2000 Nos—(NA) 

M/s Indo American Electricals Ltd, D-146, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi-110003—(Durgapur —West Bengal)—Super Enamelled 
Winding Wires of thinner gauges 42 SWG & above—100 tonnes— 
(NA) 

M/s Ramtronics (India) Pvt Ltd, 2820 M, Guru Nanak Auto 
Market, Kashmere Gate, Delhi-I10006-(Ghaziabad -U.P.) — 
SiliconTransistors—2 Million Nos. Silicon Diodes-0.8 Million 
Nos Integrated Circuits—0.2 Million Nos —(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Atlas Copco (India) Ltd, Mahatma Gandhi Memorial 
Building, Netaji SubhasRoad, Borabay-400002—(Poona—Maha¬ 
rashtra)—(A) Aqua Rigs: Hammer—160 Nos, Rotation Unit 
80 Nos,—Carrier—80 Nos, Feed Beam—80 Nos, Drill Tubes— 
1600 Nos, Winch—80 Nos. (B) Mechanised Drilling 
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jquipment : Wagon—-50 Nos, Carrier—30 Nos, Screw Feed 
-100 Nos, Drilling Rigs—30 Nos, Drifter—180 Nos, Hydro- 
eam- -80 Nos, Grinder—150 Nos, Feed Beam -50 Nos, Rotation 
Jnils-‘-30 Nos, Drill Tubes—150 Nos—(NA) 

M/s Texwell Pvt Ltd, 23-A Netaji Subhas Road, {8th Floor), 
;alcutta-700001—(Calcutta—West Bengal)—Bottom Roller for 
i’ and 4^' spg. frames—414 Pcs, Hanger Assembly for 5^" 
itch Spg. frame—270 sets. Top Conductor for 5^' & 4^' Spg. 
anies—52,20!) Pcs, Top Pressing Roller Assembly for 5^” pitch 
pg. frames—270 sets. Automatic Stop Motion Assembly for 5^" 
itch spg. frames—270 sets. Idler ’V’ Roller Assembly for 4^" 
pg. frames—7,200 Pcs, Silver Stop Motion link & Detector for 
pitch spg. frames—45,00') Pcs, Idler Roller Assembly for 5^* 
itch spg. —30,000 Pcs, Top Pressing Boss Assembly for 4^" spg. 
raincs-30,000 Pcs, Detector Link & Guides for 4^" pitch spg.— 
0,000 Pcs, Breast Plate RH & LH, for 4^’ pitch spg.—45,000 
'cs, Intermediate Conductor —45,000 Pcs, Assembly for Bottom 
onductors support plates and studs for 4^' pitch spg. frames— 
0,000 Pcs, Hanger for 4^" spg.—45,000 Pcs, Hanger Handles 
nr 4^" spg,—45,000 Pcs, Wharve Assemblies for 4^ & 5.^’: 
^”—2400 Pcs, 4:^"—24,000 Pcs, Carriage Plate Assembly—180 
:ts, Pinning Bar Support Bkt.-2,418 I’cs, Back Roller Block 
omplete with caps, half bushes and Pins—1142 Pcs, Front 
leliver Spout—3,500 Pcs, Back Delivery Spout—3„500 Pcs, Silver 
raps —3,50!) Pcs, Delivery Conductor Chutes—4,000 Pcs, Auto- 
latic Front Conductor—7,2.50 Pcs, Fuller Bars—30,360 Pcs, 
rout Revolving Rubber complete—360 Pcs, Delivery Pressing 
;ollcr Housing—900 sets, Coiler Reversing motion—900 sets, 
ligh density Can Packers—1,080 sets. Silver Plates- 900 sets, 
letector & Link Units for Auto Silver Stop Motion—49,744 
cs. Dead Spindles for 4.J.'' pitch spg. frames—32,000 Pcs, Dead 
pindics for 5^-* Spg. frames—6,000 Pcs, Dead Spindles for 
ipron draft spg. frames—3,000 Pcs, Top Roller for 4^-" pitch 
pg. frames —120 sets, Mid Draft Rollers for 4.^ " spg. frames— 
20 sets. Spindle Driving Cylinders—120 Pcs, Faller Slides 
,676 Pcs, Faller Driving Screws—7,590 Pcs, Screw Cams— 
1,675 Pcs, Screw Pinions—10,842 Pcs, Delivery Roller Bosses— 
,600 Pcs, Delivery Pressing Roller Bosses—3,600 Pcs, Faller 
rack for Mackhigh 1st drg.-frame- 90 sets— (NA) 

Industrial Machinery (other items of Industrial Machinery) 

M/s Walchandnagar Industries Ltd, P.O. Walchandnagar, 
)istt Poona -(Walchandnagar, Distt Poona--Maharashtra)— 
ndustrial Gears—From 16 sets approx 2560 tonnes in weight to 
1160 tonnes (after expansion)—(SE) 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s Gupta Iron & Brass Works Ltd, 29, Najafgarh Road, 
'lew Delhi-15—(Delhi)—Agricultural Implements--2250 tonnes 
-(COB) 

M/s Basant Udyog, 29-A, Sir Hariram Goenka Street, 
-alcutta-7—(Distt Hooghly—W.B.)—Agricultural Implements 
it. Ghamellas, Parhalas, Shovals, Kodali etc—2000 tonnes (Pre- 
isional)—(COB) 

M/s Banwarilal Purshotaradass, 29, Banstolla Street, 
-alcutta-?—(Faridabad—Haryana)—Agricultural Implements, 
iz. Ghamellas, Ridgings, Shovels, Kodalis etc—450 tonnes— 
COB) 


M/s Northern India Iron Pre-ss Works, Industrial Area, Aish- 
bagh, Lucknow—(Lucknow—U.P.)—Agricultural Implements, 
viz. Persian wheel buckets & wheels channels, Thrashers & discs, 
Pharowah, Bclcha, Ghamclla, Plough Blades etc—380 tonnes— 
(COB) 

M/s Gobindo Sheet Metal Works & Foundry, 210 Mahatama 
Gandhi Road, Calcutta-7—(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Agricultural 
Implements, viz. Kodali, Pick Axe, Spade, Ghamellas, Watering 
Cans etc—920 tonnes- (COB) 

Miscellaneous Mechanical and Engineering Industries 
M/s Finolex Plastics (P) Ltd, 26/3, Bombay Poona Road, 
Pimpri, Poona-411018—(Poona—Maharashtra—PVC Films—51 
tonnes. PVC Fittings—2 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Diamond DiesMfg. Corpn. Ltd, 228, 1st Floor, Chick- 
pet, Bangalorc-560053—(My.sore--Karnataka)—Wire Drawing 
Diamond Dies—From 5000 Nos (existing) to 20,000 Nos (after 
expansion)— (SE) 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Power Build Pvt Ltd, Post Box No 28, Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar (388/20) Gujarat—(Vallabh Vidyanagar—Gujarat)—Auto¬ 
matic Weighing and Bag filling units—100 units—(NU) 

Chemicals (other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Hindustan Lever Ltd, Hindustan Lever Hou.se, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay-1 BR—(Haldia, Distt Midnaporc—West 
Bengal) -Sodium 1 ripolyphosphate—30,000 tonnes. Sulphuric 
Acid—,54.000 tonnes (for captive use only in the manufacture of 
STPP). Phosphoric Acid -19,500 tonnes (for captive use only in 
the manufacture of STPP)—(NU) 

M/s Bihar Air Products Ltd, Avtar Bldg, Bistupur, Jamshed¬ 
pur-881001- (Jamshedpur- Bihar)—Oxygen Gas—1.008 MCM 
Dissolved Acetylene Gas—0.36 MCM—(NU) 

M/s Atul Products Ltd, Atul, W. Rly., Distt Bulsar—(AtuI, 
Distt Bulsar—Gujarat) -Caustic Soda—From 8,400 tonnes 
(existing) to 18,900 tonnes (after expansion). Liquid Chlorine (bye 
product)--From 7,425 tonnes to 12,925 tonnes. Hydrochloric 
Acid (32%)—From 11,400 tonnes to 11,400 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Southern Industrial Polymers (Pvt) Ltd, 50, 1st Main 
Road, Raja Annamalipuram, Madras-600028 (Ranipet, Distt 
North Arcot—Tamil Nadu)-Di-Glycidal Ethers of Bis-Phenol 
and Resins thereof .300 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Phosphorus and Chemicals Travancore Ltd, Saraf House, 
45/137, 2nd Main Road, Willindoh Island, Cochin-682003 — 
(Alleppey District—Kerala)—White Phosphorous—2,500 tonnes 
-(NU) 

M/s Baroda Oxygen Ltd, C/o Karjan Surgical Cotton & Dres¬ 
sings Pvt Ltd, 6-D. Ambalal Doshi Marg (Hamam St.), Raja 
Bahadur ( mpound, Fort, Bombay-400023—(Ankleshwar— 
Gujarat) -Oxygen Gas—1.00 MCM Dissolved Acetylene Gas— 
0.20 MCM - (NU) 

M/s Albright Morarji and Pandit Ltd, Raj Mahal, 3rd Floor, 
84, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20—(Tchsil Roha, Distt 
Kolaba—Maharashtra)—Sulphuric Acid—45,000 tonnes for 
captive use—(NA) 

M/s Greaves Foseco Ltd, Jolly Bhavan No. 2, New Marine 
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Ijl.incs, Bombiiy-400020--(CalcuUa—West Bengal) Foundry 
Jtluxcs—500 tonnes. Foundry Chemicals—4500 tonnes—(COB) 

|[ Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

I M,'s Cadila l-aboratories, Maninagar, Ahmedabad'3S(K)08 — 
^AhineJabad -Gujarat) - Tablets 986 lakhs Nos. Liquids— 
tt317.20 thousand Litres. Capsules—135.28 lakhs Nos. Granules 
^ & Dry Syrup—17075 Kgs. Ointments 4960 Kgs. Injections- 
^22.25 thousand litres -(COB) 

.M/s Sterling Drugs (India) Pvt Ltd, Post Box No. 6s, Panjim 
t*Goa - (Goa) -I.cvophed 8 Kgs. Phenylephrine—50 Kgs. Glyco- 
Vbiarsol—2.5 tonnes. Sodium Polyhydroxy Aluminium Monocar- 
rbonate Hexatol complex- 20 tonnes. Naldixic acid -2.5 tonnes - 
; (Nin 

M/s Sunceta Laboratories Pvt Ltd, 502, Arun Chambers, J. 
;i*Dadajcc Road, Bombay-4(X)034-(Indore - M.P.)-Chloroquine 
3 Di-Phosphalc - 54 M.T. (after expansion). Paracetamol 48 M.T. 
^Chloroquine Sulphate-12 M.T. —(SE/NA) 

M/s Raptakos, Brett & Co Ltd. 47, Dr Annie Besant Road, 
k Worli, Bombay-400025—(Maharashtra) - Nitrofurantoin (Crys- 
■ talline) - 2 tonnes. Metronidazole—2 tonnes. Phenyl Butazone - 
’ 10 tonnes -(NA) 
j Textiles 

I M/s H.P. Industries, (Prop M/s Tin Containers & Printers 
(P) l.td), 3711/14, Nctaji Subhash Marg, Daryaganj, Delhi-6- 
, (Rewari- Haryana)~-Shoddy Yarn 600 spindles—(NU) 

M/s Modi Spg. and Weaving Mills Co Ltd, Modinagar 
- (Modinagar—UP)-Cotton Terry Towels—150 Terry Towel 
looms - (SL) 

M/s ThcArvmd Mills Ltd, Railwaypura Post.Naroda Road, 
Ahmedabad-2 —(Ahmeriabad —Gujarat) —Cotton Yarn—2314 

spindles (existing) & 96,274 spindles (after expansion) (SE) 
M/s Coronation Spinning India, Dndri, Distt Bulandshahar 
(UP)-(Dadri Disti Bulandshahar UP)—Shoddy Yarn 600 
spindles—(NU) 

M/s Bhiwani Textile Mills, PO Birla Colony, Bhiwani 
(Haryana)—(Bhiwani -Haryana)—Cotton Yarn—25,000 spindles 
(after cxj'ansion) (SE) 

M/s Shree Synthetics Ltd, Naulaklii, Maksi Road, Distt 
Ujjain (MP) (Distt Ujjain MP) From 1080 (including 360 
tonnes) per annum of Polyester Fdament Yarn within the overall 
capacity of 1080 tonnes of Nylon Filament Yarn to 2100 tonnes 
(including 360 tones) per annum cf Polyester Filament Yarn 
■ (SE) 

M/s Shree Digvijaya Woollen Mills Ltd, Aerodrome Road, 
.lamnagar-3. (Gujarat) (Jamnagar Gujarat)—Wool Tops 
(Combed wool) —1.0 million lbs- (NA) 

M^s Mukcrian Papers Ltd, S.C.O. 54, 55. 56, Sector 17-A, 
Post Box No. 81. Chandigarh-160017—(Distt Hoshiarpur — 
Punjab) ME & MG Varieties of Papers, i.c. Printing, Writing, 
Packing and Wrapping Paper- -9.000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Schgal Papers Ltd, B-4/4, Safdarjang Enclave, New 
Delhi - (Tehsil Rewari, Distt Mohendragarh—Haryana) Print¬ 
ing and Writing Paper --9,0(K) tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Reliance International Corpn Pvt Ltd, 4/2-B, Asaf Ali 


Road, New Dclhi-11000I--(Rewari - Haryana)—Paper and 
Paper Boards- 10,000 tonnes -(NU) 

M/s Caprihans (India) Ltd, Block ‘D’ Shivsag.ar Estate, Dr 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Base 
Paper for surface coating-Absorbent Kraft for Decorative 
Laminates etc—(NA) 

Sugar 

M/s Maroli Vibhag Khand Udyog Sahakari Mandli Ltd. 
Maroli, Distt Bulsar (Gujarat)—(Maroli, Distt Bulsar- Gujarat) 
—Sugar—1,250 tonnes of cane crushing capacity per day—(NU) 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaspatl 

M/s Hyderabad Vanaspati Ltd, 5-9-270, John’s Lane, Gun 
Foundry, Hyderabad-5(10001 (AP)—(Hyderabad - AP) -Cotton¬ 
seed Oil and minor seed oil in terms of cotton secd/minor oil 
seed 40,000 tonnes—(NA) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Andrew Yule & Co Ltd, Yule House, 8, Clive Road, 
Calcutta-7{X)00| —(Kalyani. Distt Nadia, West Bengal)- Con¬ 
veyor Belting 1,900 tonnes. Fan aiul V. Belts— 12 Lakh Nos- 
(NU) 

M/s Dunlop India Ltd, Dunlop House, 57, Mirza (Ghalib 
Stt, Calcutta-700016—(Sahaganj, Hoogly—West Heng;il) Large 
Solid tyres and rubberising of wheels, bogie wheels and rollers 
-From 12,000 Nos. (existing) to 25..500 Nos. (after expansion) 
(SE) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Visvasvaraya Iron & Steel Ltd, Bhadravati (Karnataka) 
- (Bhadravati-Karnataka) Ferro Titanium—100 tonnes, 
Ferro Boron 20 tonnes, (within the overall licensed capacity 
granted under industrial licence No L/l-,\ (2)/N-l/58 dated 
25.2.1958 (NA) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Director, Government Electric Factory, Mysore Road, 
Bangalore-560026 (Bangalore—Karnataka)—HV Instrument 
Transformers (72 KV to 420 KV) 600 Nos (NA) 

M/s The National Radio & Electronics Co Ltd, Mahakali 
Road, Chakala, Andhcri (East), Bombay-400093 (Bombay-- 
Maharashtra) -Alphanumeric Display Icrminals—90 nos Gra¬ 
phic Di.splay—10 Nos—(NA) 

M/s Wandleside National Conductors Ltd, Industrial Estate, 
Lai Bang, Bombay-400012—(Poona—Maharashtra)—Teflon 
Wires—2,500 Kms— (NA) 

Industrial Machinery 

Shri Arvind Kumar Goyal, 38, Strotten Muthiah Mudali 
.Street, Madras-1 —(Madras—Tamil Nadu)—Roller Flour Mill 
Machinery including roller mill, plansifter, purifier, complete 
cleaning section, transporting and transmission section etc- 6 
plants of 100 M. tonnes each -(NU) 

Industrial Machinery (Major items of specialised equipment 
used ill specific industries) 

M/s Raj Mechanical Industries, 410, Industrial Area ‘A’ 
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Luilhiana-141003 (Punjab)—(Ludhiana-Punjab)—Fine and 

Superfine Gauge Jacquard Machine -32 Nos - (NU) 

Industrial Machinery (General items of machinery used in several 
industries) 

M/s K.S.B. Pumps Ltd, Bombay-Poona Road Pimpri, 
P()ona-411 018—(Haveli, Distt Poona—Maharashtra)—Primary 
coolant pumps, Moderator Pump, Primary system feed pump. 
Secondary System feed pump. Booster pump. Standby coolant 
pump, Main Boiler Feed pump. Emergency Boiler Feed Pump, 
Main condensate Extraction pump - 50 nos within the existing 
Capacity of 75000 nos of pump- (SF.) 

Misc. Mechanical & Engg. Industries 
M/s Dagger Foist Tools Fad, First Pokhran Road, 
Thana-400606 fMaharashtra)- (Aurangabad -Maharashtra)~In 
Tungsten Carbide Drills Centre drills and reamers all in si/e 
0.2 mm dia to 1 mm dia - -7,00,000 Nos. in high speed steel-drills 
centre drills and reamers of 0.2 mm dia to 1 mm dia -l,00,0ti0 
Nos-(NA) 

Chemicals (other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Newera Plastcel (Pvt) Ltd, H.N. 2175. .Sector 22-C, 
Chandigarh (Kharar, Distt Ropar Punjab)—Steel Reinforced 
I'VC Products required for nianufacturing doors, shop fronts, 
partitions etc -500 tonnes of PVC (NU) 

M/s Atul Drug House Ltd Baldota Bhavan, 6th Floor. 117, 
Maharslii Karve Maig, Opp. Churchgatc Station, Bombay 400020 
(Aurangabad/Ratnagiri — Maharashtra) Fatty Alcohols— 

2,000 tonnes- (NA) 

M/s Cororaandal Fertilizers Ltd. 126, Sarojini Devi Rd, 
Secunderabad-5IK)00? (AP)- (Visakluipatnain- AP) Argon Gas 
I'tom purge gases of existing Ammonia Plant- I million cubic 
meters (NA) 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Goenka & Co. 55, Canning .Street, B Block, 3rd Floi'r, 
Calcutta-700001—(Udaipur- Rajasthan) Vitamin‘C’ and its 
salts 165 tonnes ■ (NU) 

M/s Smith Stanislrcct & Co Ltd, IS. Convent Road, 
Calcutta— 700014 -(Calcutta- West Bengal)-Chloroquin 2.6(1 
mg.—40.0 M. Nos Methyl Dopa B.P. -U.S.P. 250 mg 10.0 
M. Nos Frusemide B.l’. 40 mg. -12.0 M. Nos. Cobastan-6 (Bi, 
B6, BI2) & Niacinamide) 10.0 M. Nos. Cobastan-6 Forte (BI, 
B6, B12) —IO.OM Nos. Capsules; Indomethacin B.P. 25 mg. - 
lO.OM. No.s-(NA) 

Change in the Names of Owners or 
Undertakings 

(Information pertians to particular licences only) 

From M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Development Corporation 
Ltd to M/s Tamil Nadu Cements Corporation Ltd 

From M/s J.M.A. Industries Private Limited to M/s .I.M A. 
Industries Limited 

From M/s Cocoa Products and Beverages Pvt Ltd, Madras 
lo M/s Cocoa Products and Beverages Ltd, Madras 

From M/s Anchor Pressing Pvt Ltd, Aligarh (UP) to M/s Tiger 
Hardware & Tools Ltd, Aligarh (UP) 


From M/s Lakshmi Ring Travellers (Coimbatore) I’vt Ltd tc 
M/s Lakshmi Ring Travellers (Coimbatore) Ltd 

From M/s Parlap Gases and Chemicals Private Lid to M/s 
Partap Gases and Chemicals Ltd 

From M/s Textile Machinery Corporation Limited, Calcutta 
to M/s Tcxmaco Limited 

From Shri B.K. Gupta, 802, Joshi Road, New Dclhi-110005 
to M/s Instant Batteries Ltd 

From M/s E.I.D. Parry Limited to M/s E LD. Parry (India) 
Limited 

Licences Revoked, lapsed, etc. 

(Information pertians to particular licences only) 

M/s Excel Industries Ltd 184-17, Swami Vivekananda Road, 
Jogeshwari, Bombay-400060—300 T.P.A. of Ziram and 3(X) 
T.P.A. of Fcrbam (Pesticides)— (Cancelled) 

M/s Bombay Forgings Pvt Ltd. Wavell House, Graham 
Road, Bonibay-400 038--Propeller Shafts, Universal Joint Cross 
As.sembly & Rear Axle Shafts—(Cancelled) 

M/s Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co (India) Ltd, 301-302, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Mulund, Botnbay-400 080-Indus¬ 
trial and Railway Jacks—(Cancelled) 

M/s Telesound India Ltd, New Delhi-49 Radio Receivers 
■-(Cancelled) 

M/s Lite Metal Industries, P.B. No. 52, Visakhapatnam-1— 
(AP- South India)- Tin Containers— (Cancelled) 

M/s Luna Tube Pvt Ltd, 1830, Near Zakaria Masjid, Relief 
Road, Ahmedabad-380 001 -Steel Pipes and Tubes- (Cancelled) 
M/s Teleseund India Ltd, G-4. N.D.S.L-I, New DeIhi-49— 
Carbon Composition Resistors and Ceramic Capacitors 

M/s Transport Corporation of India Ltd. P-4, New C.I.T. 
Road, Calcutta-12 —Pulp—(Revoked) 

M/s Harbans Lai Malhotra & Sons (P) Ltd, 226/2, Acharya 
Jagdish Chandra Bose Road, Calcutta-20 Finished Cutting 
Knives (Machine worked) (Revoked) 

M/s Precision Fasteners Limited, New India Centre, 17, Co¬ 
operage Road, Bombay-400039 High Tensile Self-Locking 
Nuts—(Cancelled) 

Letters of Intent Lapsed, Surrendered etc. 

(information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

Shri B.N. Bhaskar, P.O. Ishwar Nagar, New Delhi— 
Ceramic Machinery- -(Cancelled) 

M/s The Indo-Burma Petroleum Co Ltd, Hindustan Times 
House, 18-20, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi—Synthetic 
Detergents—(Cancelled) 

M/s U.P. Scooters Ltd, 79/10, Latouche Road, Kanpur -- 
Three-Wheeler Scooters -(Lapsed) 

Shri P. Sharan Gupta, M/s Auto I amps Ltd, P.B. No. 1741, 
6-Alipur Road, New Delhi —Halogen Lamps—(Lapsed) 

M/s Shah Oxygen, 64, New Bardan Lane, Bombay-400 003 
—Industrial Gases—(Lapsed) 

M/sVaishali Papers Ltd, Al/162, Safdarjang Fnclave, New 
Delhi - Paper—(Lapsed) 
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Reduce cost and mease safes 

Blend Cotton with 


7 ^ 


GRAS/M 
for cool, 

comfortable textiles 


G 

Staple Fibre 

Cottons become more saleable when prices are made 
more reasonable. Mixing costs dip down when you 
blend cotton with GRASIM Staple Fibre 
the fibre with characteristics nearest to natural cotton. 
GRASIM-Cotton blended fibre offers these additional 
advantages to the Indian Textile Industry: 
• constant supply in required denier and staple length 
• steady price • smalt inventory • better spinnability— 
higher production per spindle • higher profits 
GRASIM Staple Fibre can be supplied 
regularly at a steady price in the 
desired deniers and staple lengths. 
It enables you to maintain tower 
inventories and to achieve all-round 
reduction in costs. 
For FREE technical information 
and advice to Mills onGRASIM* 
Cotton blending processes, contact 


GRASM 

THE GWALIOR RAYON 
SILK MFG. (WVG.) CO. LTD. 

Staple Fibre Division 
BirlaBram, NAGOA (M.P.) 
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If it weren’t for 
man-made dyes... 



...half the world would be black and white! 


Natural dyes are fi.ie for nature. But they 
impose restrictions on man. Because dyes must 
have an inborn affinity for the material they 
are used on. So, for a long time, man could 
only borrow from nature without being free to 
colour his world the way he wanted 
Thaij man began manufacturing synthetic dyes. 
Suddenly his world came a little more alive. 

A little more colourful. 


AtuI Products produce a wide range of Dyes 
which help colour everything from fabrics of 
cotton, jute, wool, art-silk, silk and man-made 
fibre, to leather and paper. 

They also produce Dye Intermediates to help 
make Dyes and Optical Whitening Agents 
which make whites look whiter. 

'*VVhatever the mood you want to give your 
products, AtuI makes the Dyes to help you 
colour them with. 


ATUL —the giant chemical complex 


P THE ATUI PRODUCTS LTD. 

P. 0. ATJL DIST: VALSAD. PIN: 396 020 (GUJARAT) 
Te >1, 62, 63,’€4, Gram; TULA'AtuI Telex: 018-248. 
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lOL Gases Division-your partners in industrial development. 



You can rely on 
lOL-always. 


Our involvement with our customers 
does not end with the sale of our gases. 
In fact, that is the beginning of a 
professional partnership for industrial 
progress. You can depend on us for 
regular supplies. You can rely on us 
to give you the right quality and the 
right quantity at the right time-and 
at the right place. Each cylinder will be 
tested and checked. Each tank of 
liquid will be delivered at your doorstep 
as required. 

No wonder our list of customers 
keeps growing. Our aim has always 
been to provide our customers total 
satisfaction. But we operate under 
certain constraints. Hopefully, this 
situation will change some day. We will 
then be able to meet the needs of our 
customers to the full. 



Total service for 
total satisfaction 


Indian Oxygen Limited 
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Sudamdih and its sorrow ' 

lec 

MoRH THAN 40 miners lost their lives on October 4, in an explosion in Sudamdih jd 
coal-mine situated near Dhanbad (Bihar). The Chasnala coal-mine which witnessed a 
much bigger tragedy-death toll around 400—last year in December is not far from it. f 
In recent years, other coal-mines in the area such as Chinakuri, Poidih, Jitpur, 
Barbelia and Dhori have been scenes of accidents of varying magnitudes. That the p 
miners have faced these hazards in the past and may have to encounter similar dangers p 
in the future is perhaps something which is unavoidable but with advancement in 
technical know-how and the institution of safety measures, it is legitimate to expect 
that the frequency as well as the intensity of these mishaps would be considerably ,j 
reduced. 

Before the nationalisation of coal-mines, it was fashionable, if an accident took 
place, to blame the “greedy” colliery-owners for their callousness in regard to the j 
safety of the mines and the miners. No such charge can be laid at the door of the 
Bharat Coking Coal Ltd (BCCL) which now runs all the nationalised coking coal- 
mines. However, Mr S.P. Ganguly, Director of Mines Safety, has resigned, though ^ 
officially no reason has been given for his exit. Surely, the government seems to have j. 
taken a serious view of the mine disaster at Sudamdih. Mr K C. Pant, the union . 
Energy minister, rushed to Dhanbad along with senior officials to speed up the rescue 
operations. He postponed his visit to the USSR which was to begin on October 6. ; 
The union Labour minister, Mr K.V. Raghunatha Reddy, also visited the site of the | 
accident and organised prompt relief to the affected families. The first instalment of 
relief donations to the affected families has already been distributed. Each family has , 
been given Rs 1,750 (Rs 1,000 from the BCCL, Rs 500 from the Bihar government 
and Rs 250 from the Coal Mines Welfare Organisation). And now work has been 
resumed in the coal-mine except the particular seam in which the explosion took place. 

As is usual, the government has announced its decision to set up an enquiry com¬ 
mittee headed by Mr H.C. Sarin which will examine the causes of the explosion and 
pinpoint the responsibility (or lack of it) of the officials. There is no dearth of similar 
reports prepared in the case of earlier accidents but the fault lies with the non-imple¬ 
mentation of the recommendations of these committees. For instance, the court of 
enquiry set up after the Noondih-Jitpur accident in 1973 had recommended that all 
coal-miners should be provided with “filter self-rescuers”. The cost of a self-rescuer 
ranges between Rs 700 and Rs 800. Three years after the report of the court of 
enquiry, the BCCL has as yet to place orders for their purchase! It is conceded that 
the capital cost of such equipment is high but what is annoying is that even a beginning 
has not been made in this regard. And what about the Chasnala enquiry report? 
Have any steps been taken to implement the suggestions made in this report? Such 
reports serve no purpose if they gather dust in the cupboards of the relevant ministry. 

And the government is also intending to launch a general social security scheme which 
would cover not only the victims of fatal accidents but also the injured and the sick. 
This again is an indication of the good intentions of the government. An expression 
is given to these noble ideas every time an accident takes place but as soon as the dust 
settles down, the policy-makers forget all the promises made to the people who lead 
a hazardous life in the service of the nation. During the past two decades, around 
1,000 persons have died in seven coal-mine major accidents. According to an unofficial 
estimate, accidents in coal-mines in this country claim no less than 200 lives every year. 
Will it be too much to expect to cut this figure to half during the next two decades? 
The experts believe that three out of four accidents in coal-mines are avoidable through 
adequate safety measures. Perhaps the time is come for the men who control the 
destiny of the miners to make use of the latest scientific know-how and safety instru¬ 
ments and methods so that no life is lost for want of proper facilitie-s. And there 
should be deterrent punishment for the officials who are found to be negligent in the 
discharge of their duties. 



HIL makes heartening progress 


Hindustan iNSFCnciDts Limited (HIL) 
can take legitimate pride in the fine 
record of its achievements, especially since 
the turn of the current decade. For the 
sixth year in succession, it had rising turn* 
over last year—going up from Rs 290.04 
lakhs in 1970-71 to Rs 396.20 lakhs in 
1971-72, Rs 502.63 lakhs in 1972-73, 
Rs 623.07 lakhs in 1973-74, Rs 879.00 
lakhs in 1974-75 and as much as Rs 1080.94 
lakhs in 1975-76. The profit before tax, 
but after providing for depreciation, has 
also been going up significantly. It 
amounted to Rs 15.89 lakhs in 1970-71 
and went up to Rs 49.48 lakhs in the 
subsequent year. There was a small 
decline in profit in 1972-73 to Rs 37.90 
lakhs. Since then, however, it has been 
scaling new peaks every year at Rs 56.94 
lakhs in 1973-74, Rs 97.82 lakhs in 1974-75 
and Rs 150.56 lakhs in 1975-76. The net 
profit, which was the same as the profit 
before tax in 1970-71 and 1971-72 because 
of the absence of tax liability, went down 
to Rs 24.30 lakhs in 1972-73 to improve 
again in the subsequent year to Rs 35.94 
lakhs. The profit after tax in 1974-75 rose 
to Rs 46.82 lakhs and in 1975-76 to 
Rs 55.56 lakhs. 

net profit 

The last year’s net profit represented a 
return of 44 per cent on the paid-up 
capital ofRs 125 lakhs. In line with the 
increase in profit, the dividend for 1975-76 
has been stepped up from Rs 10.04 lakhs 
for 1974-75 to Rs 11.29 lakhs. The under¬ 
taking has paid to the government since 
1960-61. when dividend was declared for 
the first time, an aggregate sum of 
Rs 115.29 lakhs by way of return on 
capital. 

Very prudently, significant allocations 
have been made all through the existence 
of the undertaking to general reserves. 
Including what has been ploughed back 
for financing expansion/diversification 
programmes, the accruals to the general 


reserves by March 31, 1976, had been of 
the order of Rs 303 lakhs. 

Much more significant achievement of 
the undertaking during 1975-76, however, 
has been the increase in production at 
both its Delhi and Udyogmandal (Kerala) 
plants. Despite the fact that both the 
plants are pretty old, they yielded an out¬ 
put of 4,421 tonnes of technical DDT and 
8,302 tonnes of formulated DDT, which 
amounted to 108 per cent and 102 per cent 
of the 4,088 tonnes and 8,176 tonnes rated 
capacities in the two lines, respectively. 
This speaks highly of not only the good 
care that is being taken of the plant and 
equipment but also of the cordial relations 
between the management and the work 
force. 

amicable settlements 

Another evidence of the latter is 
available from the fact that all through 
the 22 years of its operation, the under¬ 
taking has not suffered from any strike or 
lockout, though workers have not been 
found wanting in pressing for improvement 
in their service conditions. It goes to the 
credit of the management and also of the 
workers that all the points of difference 
and disputes have always been sorted out 
across the table, even though there have 
been some minor irritations resulting 
sometimes in demonstrations. 

Another very significant event in the 
working of the undertaking lately has been 
that as a sequel to efficient operations, 
cost escalations have not only been 
absorbed by and large but also the prices 
of both technical DDT and technical BHC 
produced by it have been reduced, with 
effect from April i, by 10 and four per 
cent respectively. This should go some 
way in encouraging application of insecti¬ 
cides by farmers to their crops and also 
benefit other consumers. The cut in prices 
has also come at a very opportune time 
when the procurement prices of foodgrains 
are being maintained at the last year's 
levels in the interest of holding the price¬ 


line. It may be recalled that the itratefir 
pleaded by state governments curroitly 
for raising agricultural output is reduction 
in the prices of farm inputs rather than 
increasing of the prices of farm products. 

The undertaking is currently poised for 
an ambitious expansion programme, which 
when completed by the end of the current 
Plan period or soon thereafter, will nearly 
quadruple its turnover to about R.s 40 
crores and raise its share in the total pro¬ 
duction of pesticides and insecticides in 
the country from about 15 per cent at 
present to approximately 25 per cent. This 
expansion programme envisages not only 
the raising of the output of DDT by as 
much as 5,000 tonnes per annum, but also 
diversification of the production pattern 
by starting the manufacture of malathion 
and eiidosulfan. It is also proposed to go 
in for granulation of BHC. 

The establishment of malathion manu¬ 
facturing facilities during the current Plan 
period, it is felt, would further foster the 
diversification programme in the subse¬ 
quent years as it would enable undertak¬ 
ing of seven or eight other pesticides based 
on malathion. There is also a proposal to 
add another 5,000 tonnes capacity for 
raising the output of DDT in the sixth 
Plan period. 

indigenous technology 

The production of both malathion and 
cndosulfan is envisaged to be taken up by 
using indigenous technology. The two 
plants to produce the basic materials, as 
well as the related formulation units, are 
also to be engineered and set up without 
foreign assistance. The BHC granulation 
project, however, is to be installed with 
the technical collaboration of a Japanese 
firm -Messrs C. Itoh and Co. The current 
Plan’s expansion and diversification pro¬ 
gramme is expected to cost Rs 23 crores. 

The malathion plant, capable of pro¬ 
ducing 1,800 tonnes of malathion per year 
—the biggest in the country—as well as 
the 5,000 tonnes per annum capacity new 
DDT plant, which will be the biggest in 
Asia, are being located at Rasayani, 
in the state of Maharashtra. The former 
is expected to cost Rs 5.9 crores and the 
latter Rs 8.25 crores. Both are likely to go 
on stream by 1979. The Rasayani complex 
—to be the third complex of HIL afrer 
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Delhi and Udyogmandal—alone would 
raise the turnover of the undertaking by 
over Rs 15 crorcs and help in saving 
foreign exchange to the tune of Rs 11 
crores per annum. The proposed sixth 
Plan addition to the DDT manufacturing 
facilities is also envisaged to be undertaken 
at Rasayani. 

The endosulfan project is to be located 
at Udyogmandal. It will be having the 
capacity to produce 1,6(X) tonnes of this 
product per annum. Costing nearly 
Rs 7.33 c ores, it is expected to be com¬ 
missioned in 1978-79. An endosulfan 
formulation plant of 800 tonnes capacity 
per annum, costing Rs i.35 crores, is 
already being set up under the seeding 
programme for popularising imported 
endosulfan. Ihe commissioning of the 
endosulfan complex is likely to save the 
country annually foreign exchange equiva¬ 
lent to nine crores of rupees. 

The BHC granulation plant is to be set 
up at Udyogmandal. It is likely to go 
into production by 1977-78. The installa¬ 
tion of this plant is stated to be a signifi¬ 
cant milestone in the diversification pro¬ 
gramme of the undertaking, as the manu¬ 
facture of extruded granules is considered 
to be of vital importance for such agricul¬ 
tural crops as paddy and sugarcane. 
Malathion is used for public health 
purposes and for application to such crops 
as sugarcane and vegetables. Endosulfan 
is used for tea, vegetables, sugarcane, oil¬ 
seeds and paddy crops. 

boost to production 

Incidentally, the use of indigenous 
tecnnology by HIL for the manufacture of 
malathion and endosulfan can be expected 
to give a boost to their production by the 
private sector also as the latter will no 
longer have any misgivings about this 
technical know-how. There is, however, a 
strong case for strengthening the extension 
services, especially those provided by the 
small units. Whereas the bigger units arc 
endeavouring to make available technical 
advice for the application of insecticides 
and pesticides in a judicious manner, the 
same can not be said about the smaller 
units which have limited resources. 

The state extension services, which sup¬ 
plement a great deal the efforts of the 


smaller units, also need to be streamlined, 
particularly when under the present policy 
of government, 50 per cent of HIL's bulk 
production of DDT, malathion and endc- 
sulfan is to be formulated by others. The 
strengthening of extension services is 
needed not only for obviating the hazards 


of indiscriminate use of insecticides and 
pesticides but also for avoiding wastages 
which are inherent in unscientific applica¬ 
tion. This alone can considerably reduce 
the current imports of insecticides and 
pesticides directly and those of some farm 
products indirectly. 


Banking commission's 

questionnaire 


Ttir Banking Commission, set up by 
the government of India under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr Manubhai Shah, has 
issued a questionnaire with 24 questions 
dealing with various aspects of its terms 
of reference. But most of the questions 
are worded in a long-winded manner 
which may not help the Commission to 
obtain clear and straight answers. Many 
questions contain between 200 and 300 
words each. Ii would have been much 
better if the Commission has made each 
question as short as possible so that it 
would be easier for the public to answer it. 

The main task of the Commission is to 
review comprehensively the existing orga¬ 
nisational structure of the public sector 
banks and recommend such changes as 
may be necessary to promote operational 
efficiency. Therefore, is it really necessary 
for the Commission to examine the work¬ 
ing of the credit policy ? The Commission 
has asked the following question: “By a 
proper credit policy and credit control, 
amongst other anti-inflationary measures, 
the union government has successfully bro¬ 
ught the prices down. The inflationary pres¬ 
sures have been brought effectively under 
control. Within these overall credit 
policies, certain segments of economy 
have sometimes complained about their 
liquidity and inadequacy of bank credit. 
Can you mention some such legitimate 
hardships that may have come to your 
notice with respect to public sector 
and private sector large ai d medium scale 
organised industries and units? Small 
scale industrial units, exporters, cottage 
industries and handicrafts and priority 
sectors of economy in some cases have 
also sometimes expressed their difficulties. 


What specific and concrete measures will 
you suggest in this regard keeping in 
mind the overall need of credit control 
to keep inflation in check? 

Issues relating to credit policy have 
been examined already by the Tandon 
Committee and also by some other work¬ 
ing groups. The Reserve Bank has 
recently set up a working group consis¬ 
ting of some of its senior officers to study 
this subject. Both the union Finance 
minister and the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank have categorically stated that the 
present credit policy will continue and 
that every effort will be made to provide 
adequate credit for ail productive pur¬ 
poses. The Finance minister has also 
declared that credit policy will not be 
changed in spite of the “hue and cry”, 
raised by the private sector. Therefore, 
what purpose will be served by the 
Banking Commission going into this 
problem and enquiring if industries have 
experienced “legitimate hardships” in 
regard to the availability of credit? 

Moreovei-, three out of five members of 
the Commission are clossly associated 
with the formulation and implementation 
of the gove nment’s credit policy, 
nan ely, Mr Sen Gupta, Secretary of the 
department of Banking, Mr Luther, 
Executive Dirccto; of the Reserve Bank, 
and M' Venkatachalam, Joint Secretary 
of the department of Revenue and Bank¬ 
ing (Banking Wing). Is it likely therefore 
that the Commissio:i will make any recom¬ 
mendation which will be contrary to the 
government’s current credit policy? 

The Banking Commission has asked 
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for views on the desirability of setting up 
functional banks such as Bank of Tourism, 
Bank of Housing and Construction and 
Export Bank of India with branches at 
major important centres for thj promotion 
of tourism, housing and constructio', 
and exports. Is it not rather premature 
to think of setting up separate banks for 
tourism as well as for housing and cons¬ 
truction? These activities should be 
stimulated by other measures than by 
creating separate banks. As regards an 
export bank, this subject has already been 
examined by several group.s. The view of 
the union Finance ministry seems to be that 
with the restructuring of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India (IDBI) and the 
simplification and streamlining of proce¬ 
dures for sanctioning finance for exporters, 
there is no need to set up a separate 
bank for export for the present. In these 
circumstances, is it necessary for the 
Banking Commission to examine this 
issue? 


farm finance 

It seems surprising that while the 
Commission has sought the views of the 
public on the role of banking in promo¬ 
ting tourism, housing and exports, it has 
not asked for suggestions about various 
aspects of finance for agriculture. It is 
true that some questions have been asked 
about the rural banks but should not the 
Commission have specifically raised some 
relevant questions regarding the part 
that the banks can play in developing 
agriculture? In his address at the twenty- 
first annual general meeting of the State 
Bank of India held on March .10 this 
year, Mr R K. Talwar, the then chairman, 
referred to some major issues relating to 
agricultural finance such as the need to 
avoid scattered lendings, selection of 
centres for intensive lending to agriculture, 
and the high cost of direct lending to 
farmers. He revealed that most of the 
150 agricultural development branches of 
the State Bank were incurring sizeable 
losses. As one of the tasks of the Banking 
Commission is to examine the role of the 
banks in implementing the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme, it should have sought expert 
opinion on the various aspects of lending 
to agriculturists. 

The Commission has asked whether it 


will be desirable to set up a University of 
Banking. This questions runs as follows: 
“In order to have professionalised, effi¬ 
cient, and expert banking services, is it 
necessary to set up an Academy of Bank¬ 
ing or a University of Banking to which 
all the Institutions of Banking Manage¬ 
ment and Development and such future 
bodies, if any, could be affiliated? Each 
of the institutions may cater, as far as 
possible, for some specialised aspects of 
banking and avoid overlapping, to the 
extent possible. In addition there should 
be Research and Development Division 
of Banking in each of the major public 
sector and private sector banks''. 

It seems strange that the Commission 
should try to encourage such fantastic ideas 
as setting up a University of Banking when 
our major objective should be to improve 
the efficiency of the banking system and 
to spread the banking habit among the 
masses. If one University of Banking is 
set up, will there not be a clamour for 
such universities in each region or state? 
We have already set up far too many 
universities in an indiscriminate manner 
and many of them arc facing serious 
financial and administrative difficulties 
and are unable to maintain reasonable 
standards of efficiency and scholarship. Is 


this then the right time to think in terms 
of banking universities? 

As regards the motivation of bank 1 
employees, the Commission has asked 
the following question: “The bank emplo¬ 
yees and staff are the principal instrument 
in making the services of the banks effi¬ 
cient and popular. Bankmen and 
staff have been given representation on 
the Boards of Directors of Public Sector 
Banks. Adequate training in the technical 
and public relations aspect for every 
bankraan has been considered a must 
both for the existing employees and the 
new recruits. In addition, do you suggest 
steps by which bank employees and staff 
can be motivated to better and more ‘ 
efficient bank .services and deeper involve¬ 
ment in management and development of 
the banking industry?’’ 

It was expected that nationalisation 
would be a powerful motivating factor 
towards belter efficiency. But, consider 
what Mr R.K. Talwar said recently: ‘‘The 
problem of customer service ultimately 
hinges on the attitudes of the bank staff. 

In a recent survey of the responses of 
customers to the service provided by the 
banks, one finding is that 44 per cent of 
the customers who responded to the ques¬ 
tionnaire said they experienced dissatisfac- 
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In spite of our country having more than ten 
million spindles and more than two lakhs looms 
cloth production during the war and after has nut 
been able to keep pace with demand. True, the 
war time has witnessed a consider.ible increase 
in production due to the starting of night shifts; 
but the supply position has been and continues 
to be acute. The demand on the other hand has 
been on the increase due toinfluion. After the 
termination of hostilities and the consequent 
stoppage of military supply, the position ought 
to have eased a little, but the pent-up demand 
is reappearing and widening the gulf between 
supply and demand. Recently a few more factors 
have adversely alTected the position regarding 
cloth production in this country. The adverse 
clTect of the 8-hoiir day on cloth production 
would have been offset, had it been possible 
to start three shifts. But there is not enough 
labour on the weaving section even for two 


shifts let alone the talk of three shifts. 
Obviously efforts should seriously start from the 
production end to relieve the situation. The pros¬ 
pect may not at first sight look very bright but 
the problems though formidable are not insur¬ 
mountable provided the Interim Government 
gives the problems its best attention and tackles 
it in right earnest forthwith, Very closely con¬ 
nected with the production of cloth is problem 
of the quality of cloth. The cloth produced to¬ 
day is not durable in quality and is inferior be¬ 
cause the only motive is the profit motive be- 1 
hind it. The quality being inferior, the demand 
comes more frequently and does not, therefore, 
relieve the supply position as it should other¬ 
wise, It is therefore, necessary not only to in¬ 
crease the production of cloth in quantity but 
also to improve the quality and therefore dura¬ 
bility of cloth which both together would solve 
our present problem to a substantial extent. 
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tion most of the time. This should make 
us sit up and take steps to educate our 
staff so that the spread of banking habit 
is not hampered by indifference to custo¬ 
mers”. Customer service seems to have 
improved to some extent after the decia- 
ration of the emergency. The Commission 
should analyse this aspect carefully and 
examine how customer service in the 
public sector banks compares with that in 
the private sector. 

One of the terms of reference of the 
Commission is to recommend measures to 
secure‘‘a deeper and more direct involve¬ 
ment of public sector banks in the process 
of rural development having special 


regard to the implementation of the 20- 
point programme”. But what about the 
private sector banks? They too are playing 
an important role in rural development. 
Many of them have achieved remarkable 
success in mobilising savings. Some have 
also shown considerable ingenuity and 
imagination in persuading the public 
to step up their savings. Will not the 
20-point programme be more effectively 
implemented if the resources of the private 
sector banks are also utilised? Or, is it 
the intention of the government to appoint 
another Commission at a later stage to 
consider how to involve the private sector 
banks in implementing the 20-point 
programme? 


comparatively a modest dose of deficit 
financing. Even with a drastic reduction ^ 
in savings from current budgetary reve-. 
nues at the rates of 1973-74 taxation, a ^ 
lower level of generation of internal 
resources of public enterprises and a short¬ 
fall in markest borrowing, it is felt neces¬ 
sary to raise only additionally Rs 1,601 ' 
crorcs by the central and s^ate governments ^ 
against the increase in Plan size by 
Rs 2,053 crores. What is striking is the 
fact that no advantage is being taken of 
bank credit and owned funds of public ' 
financial institutions for creating fixed ‘ 
assets. The amount involval under these 
two heads is Rs 1,275 crorcs. The short¬ 
fall in receipts under three heads as indi¬ 
cated earlier is Rs 8,184 crores, while 
miscellaneous capital receipts will be less 
by Rs 533 crorcs. 

non-plan expenditure 


Fifth Plan and its finances 


Titii FORMUi-AiiON of the resources budget 
for the fifth Plan which is mainly in the 
nature of an analysis of plan investment 
in the first three years and an attempt to 
mobilise the required resources for the re¬ 
maining two years 1977-78 and 1978-79 ■ • 
on the basis of tlie revised outlay, has 
been conceived in an extremely conser¬ 
vative basis, in contrast to the loosely 
framed budget estimate in the draft Plan. 
Indeed the shape of the budget has comp¬ 
letely changed as the components in the 
revised estimates consist mainly of reso¬ 
urces raised through additional measurc.s, 
larger receipts under the small savings 
campaign and surprisingly enough a far 
bigger foreign excliangc content than was 
envisaged at any time in recent years. 

The size of the budget has not increased 
to the extent warranted by the earlier tar¬ 
gets. These have had to be pruned rather 
significantly in many directions as the 
progress in the first half of the Plan has 
not accorded with expectations and the 
escalation of costs due to internal and 
external inflation has rendered deeply out¬ 
dated earlier allocations on the ba.sis of 
1971-72 prices. The planners were obvio¬ 
usly keen to adhere to the five-year dead¬ 
line and their new approach therefore is in 
the nature of a mid-term appraisal of what 
has been achieved so far and what can be 
attemped in the next two years consistent 


with the capability of government machi¬ 
nery to handle large allocations and the 
availability of physical and financial 
resources. 

As stated earlier, the outlay could be 
raised only modestly because of the slow 
progress in 1974-76 and the need to pre¬ 
pare the economy for embarking on an 
ambitious sixth Plan. Even so, having 
regard to the vastly improved economic 
situation and the avail ibility of rupee and 
foreign exchange resources, a much bolder 
approach could have been adopted with 
the allocation of resources to the states 
particularly for specific projects in the 
priority sector, on the understanding that 
the funds allotted would be used for 
productive purposes and the returns from 
new schemes would be adequate to 
service the loan obligations. There has 
certainly been an attempt to allocate 
larger amounts for irrigation and power 
projects and also for industrial under¬ 
takings and it can surely be expected that 
the required progress will be made in 
several directions and the revised targets 
achieved without difficulty. 

A careful analysis of the resources 
budget estimate will reveal that the scope 
for raising rupee and foreign exchange 
resources through borrowing and a better 
utilisation of existing sources can easily 
finance a plan ofRs 42,000 crorcs with 


It is understandable that savings from 
current revenues on the earlier basis have 
been seriously affected by an increase in 
non-plan expenditure. It is however sur¬ 
prising that gross savings of public enter¬ 
prises should be only Rs 849 crorcs 
against Rs 5,988 crores in the draft Plan. 
The railways have slipped back woefully as 
apart from making a contribution of 
Rs 649 crorcs, there will be a deficit of 
Rs 1,818 crorcs. The posts and telegraphs 
Department will be making a smaller 
contribution of Rs 380 crores against 
Rs 842 crores, while other enterprises will 
be generating only Rs 2.287 crores as com¬ 
pared to Rs 4.497 crores. There has, there¬ 
fore, been a setback on all fronts and the 
planners have to make good as much as 
Rs 5,139 crores in respect of this group 
alone. It is, however, justifiable to expect 
that the railways will function on a better 
basis during 1977-79 and the profits of 
other enterprises will be much better than 
those expected in the revised Plan. 

It is difficult to explain why the yearly 
average generation of resuorces in 1977-79 
in respect of other public sector enter¬ 
prises than railways and posts and 
telegraphs has been taken at only Rs 419.5 
crores against Rs 483 crores in 1974-77 
when different units were affected by 
recession and a lower level of producti¬ 
vity. The public enterprises can thus be 
expected to make available additionally 
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Rs 300 crores. As regards market borrow¬ 
ing it should have been possible to exceed 
the estimates as the capacity of Life Insu¬ 
rance Corporation, the Provident Fund 
and banking system for effecting fresh 
investments has vastly improved, and there 
should have been actually an increase in 
realisation and not a shortfall. But the 
revised estimates placed the yield at only 
Rs 5,879 crores against Rs 7,232 crores or 
a drop of Rs 1,353 crores. 

massive mobilisation 

Even during the current year additionally 
Rs 3U0 crores can be raised by the 
central and state governments and public 
bodies. Also, in the last two years the 
yearly net bo.TOwing can be in the region 
of Rs 1,700 crores against the yearly 
average of Rs 1,425 crores. The scheduled 
commercial banks alone may be in a posi¬ 
tion to put up Rs 2,000 crores in these two 
years while the Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration, the Provident Fund and co-opera¬ 
tive banks can account for another 
Rs 1,400 crores. The additional resources 
mobilisation in 1974-77 has been so 
massive that tax base has become regres¬ 
sive in some directions and it has been 
necessary to effect adjustments in many 
levies. But the collections can still be large 
with strict and quick assessments and it 
will not be necessary to raise an extra 
Rs 1,600 crores through new levies. 

The lax effort so far has resulted in the 
mobilisation of additional resources of 
Rs 6,290 crores while the amounts gather¬ 
ed in 1977-79 will be as much as Rs 8,403 
crores, taking the total of Rs 14,693 crores 
against only Rs 6,850 crores. The buoyancy 
of tax revenues of the centre particularly 
is so highly encouraging that the short¬ 
fall of Rs 900 crores on its account can be 
easily made good, if not exceeded. The 
states too will be in a positioh to realise 
larger amounts through sales tax and 
other receipts. They can also increase net 
earnings of state electricity boards with 
belter efficiency. The irrigation projects 
too can secure larger returns with an ad¬ 
justment in rates. Again with a higher 
level of activity, tax receipts can easily 
be Rs 500 crores and more even after 
filling the gap of Rs 1,601 crores. 

The foreign exchange content has in¬ 
creased significantly because of larger net 
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aid and the decision to take credit for 
Rs 600 crores out of the swelling reserves. 
It has been wisely decided to refrain from 
taking credit against the oil facility and 
special assistance as even normal aid will 
be sizable and the trade gap may be such 
as to even enable net additions to reserves 
out of net aid. The aggregate foreign aid 
has thus been taken at Rs 5,834 crores 
against Rs 2,443 crores, while borrowing 
from the Reserve Bank out of reserves will 
be Rs 600 crores. As it is likely that fresh 
additions to these reserves in the next two 
years may be Rs 1000 crores and more, and 
currently foreign balances held by the 
Reserve Bank in the Issue and Banking 
Department arc around Rs 2,150 crores, 
the credit can be easily Rs 1,600 crores. 

The only question is whether it will be 
desirable to permit liberal imports which 
may have an adverse effect on the opera¬ 
tions of Indian industry and whether in¬ 
crease in foreign exchange content of the 
Plan is desirable simply to increase the 
size of the Plan. It may, however, be 
advantageous to hasten the pace of imple¬ 
mentation of many thermal projects, step 
up production of oil in the Bombay high, 
increase capacity of non-ferrous metal 


units and quideen the constructioQ of fer¬ 
tiliser projects. 

Rapid progress in these sectors will 
result in a quicker substitution of imports 
of crude and petroleum products and 
fertilisers and non-ferrous metals, where 
there are heavy deficits. With the scope 
of generating larger internal recources by 
public enterprises to the extent of Rs 3C^ 
crores, market borrowing of Fs 850 crores, 
additional resources of Rs 500 crores even 
with no new levies and foreign exchan^ 
reserves of Rs 1000 crores, the size of the 
Plan can be increased by Rs 2,650 crores. 
It will be necessary to have deficit finan¬ 
cing even on a larger scale in order to 
utilise foreign balances through larger 
imports and find matching rupee resources. 
The resources budget has, therefore, built- 
in reserves and the central and state 
governments have never had such a good 
opportunity for stepping up Plan outlay 
ambitiously in two years and gain the 
experience necessary for executing a bold 
sixth Plan. If the new opportunities arc 
not fully utilised the growth in stature of 
public sector undertakings may even be 
stunted. 
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CAPITAL’S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

Capital goods imports • Foodgrains stock * 
Sehgal Papers 


The cen7r\l government last week 
announced a major relaxation in the 
import of capital goods which should 
benefit a wide range of industries. It has 
also permitted free imports of machinery 
within certain limits irrespective of indi¬ 
genous availability. 

The export-oriented industries have 
been allowed not only free imports of 
machinery up to a limit, but the excess 
capacity that might accrue as a result 
shall also be regularised on continued 
export commitment. 

. The liberalisation covers four of the 
existing seJiemes under which imports of 
capital goods, designs and drawings are 
allowed. A wide range of industries 
covered under appendix I of the import 
control policy has now been made eligi¬ 
ble under the technical development fund 
scheme. 

The priiccdure under the .scheme for 
imports of machinery, designs, drawings 
and know-how has also been simplified. 
Foreign exchange up to a limit of SO.25 
million per undertaking per year will be 
released along with the import licence 
within 45 days. 

major relaxation 

Another major relaxation elTected 
relates to the scrutiny which was required 
hitherto from the point of view of finding 
out indigenous availability even for the 
import of marginal or balancing equip¬ 
ment of small value. With a view to 
injecting flexibility in imports of capital 
equipment, it has now been decided to 
allow imports of equipment freely with¬ 
out indigenous clearance up to the value 
of 10 per cent of the equipment procured 
indigenously, subject to a ceiling of 
one crore of rupees in the case of ail new 


industrial units, including the expansion 
of existing units. 

The value of equipment procured 
indigenously will have to be certified by 
financial institutions. An import licence 
would be issued directly by the chief 
controller of imports and exports with 
the condition that equipment to be import¬ 
ed would be fi'r actual use in the p'^oject 
itself anl would not be transferred. The 
import of such equipment would be 
allowed either through the provision of 
free foreign exchange or through licences 
against external credits. 

export-oriented industries 

The third liberalisation covers the 
export-oriented inlustries in order to 
maintain their competitiveness in inter¬ 
national markets. It has been decided 
that the industrial undertakings expor¬ 
ting more than 20 per cent of their total 
production d.iring the past three years 
would be exempted from the indigenous 
clearance procedure in impo'ts of capital 
equipment and also the clearance of 
capital goods committee up to a value of 
Rs one crore in one year. 

However, the undertaking will be 
required to ensure that it will continue 
to export more than 20 per cent of its 
total enh meed production for the next 
five years. Tho.sc industrial undertakings 
which have been licensed with a higher 
initial export obliga'ion would have to 
maintain that higher level. 

The additional productive capacity 
resulting from the above imports of capi¬ 
tal equipment would be recognised by 
the government by making necessary 
amendments in industrial licences on the 
basis of a special procedure provided 
that such installation of imported equip¬ 


ment does not result in any encroach¬ 
ment of products reserved for the small- 
scale sector. 

The proposals received from the foreign ’ 
companies and those covered by the MRTP ■' 
Act will beco ’sidered by a task force to ’ 
be constituted in the administrative minis¬ 
try oncerned, while the proposals to 
recognise consequent additional produc- ' 
tive capacity in other cases would be 
dealt with by the joint secretary concern¬ 
ed in the administrative ministry. 

The import licences will be issued by 
the chief controller of imports and 
exports on the condition that the requisite 
legal bond for fulfilling the export com¬ 
mitment will be executed by the parties 
as per procedure. The equipment so 
imported will have to be actually installed 
in the industrial undertaking and will not 
be transferred to other parties. 

The fourth relaxation covers the import 
of drawings and designs for machinery 
manufacture and fabrication. It has been 
decided to extend the facility to all indus¬ 
tries mentioned in the first schedule of 
Industrial Development and Regulation 
Act. Further, the earlier limit of five lakh 
rupees for the import of such drawings 
and designs and other related technologi¬ 
cal inputs has been raised to Rs 10 lakhs. 

Ill * 

The latest assessment by the union 
ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
suggests that even if the procurement of 
rice out of the current kharif crop docs 
not exceed 4.4 million tonnes — the 
aggregate target set for the various states 
— there would be a fooilgrains stock of 
nearly )6.5 million tonnes available with 
the central and the state governments by 
the time procurement of the next rabi 
crop starts. This is based on the feeling 
that the addition to the stock in the next 
five months will be approximating the 
drawals from it for distribution through 
the fair-price shops system. 

A stock of 17 milliim tonnes of grains 
is already there. The procurement of 
kharif rice would raise it by 4.4 million 
tonnes. There will also be some pur¬ 
chases of coarse grains, although they will 
be as a price support measure. The 
drawals from the stock for distribution 
through the fair-price shops till the next 
rabi crop comes in, may not exceed five 
million tonnes, as the off-take currently 
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ii around nine lakh tonnes per month. 
During September, the releases from the 
stock for distribution purposes amounted 
to 9.38 lakh tonnes. But September was 
the month in which arrivals in the market 
were negligible as kharif crop had just 
matured and the glut of rabi crop arrivals 
had been over by July itself. 

With the enlargement of the southern 
rice zone to include Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamilnadu, Karnataka and the union 
territory of Pondicherry and the inclusion 
of Rajasthan in the northern rice zone, 
which earlier comprised Punjab, Haryana, 
Jammu & Kashmir and Himachal 
Pradesh, the availability of rice in the 
market, in fact, may go up quite signi¬ 
ficantly and the off-take from fair-price 
shops may not be as much as it used to 
be. In fact, in view of the very comfort¬ 
able stock position, the central govern¬ 
ment has asked the state governments to 
increase the ration in their areas by 50 
per cent, though the increased ration 
will be available only in the form of 
wheat. 

Kerala's position 

Kerala has not been included in the 
enlarged southern rice zone as the state 
government wants to depend primarily 
on central allocations for meeting the 
requirements of its population rather 
than depending on increased availability 
of rice in the open market for which the 
consumer will have to pay a slightly 
higher price. 

The scaling down of the overall kharif 
procurement target to 4.4 million tonnes 
of rice, from 5.5 million tonnes suggested 
by the Agricultural Prices Commission 
(APC), is understood to have been done 
not only in view of the damage caused 
to the standing crop by floods in some 
states and inclement weather in some 
other areas but also owing to certain 
other considerations. The minister for 
Agriculture and Irrigation in reply to a 
question a few days ago had mentioned 
that there were practical considerations 
also for putting the procurement target 
low. The practical considerations are 
understood to be the limitations of sto¬ 
rage as well as the need for extending 
credit for purchase of oilseeds and cotton 
under the proposed national plan for 


these two materials as well os other 
items of national importance. The reduc¬ 
tions in the targets of various states am 
also likely to benefit them in the form of 
bonus they are entitled to on account of 
excess deliveries to the central pool, 

4 > « 

Sehgal Papers, the first important 
undertaking launched in the country by 
a non-resident Indian, has now decided 
that its all the three projects — a writing 
and printing papers project, a carbonless 
paper project and a tissue paper project 
— should be implemented simultaneously. 
Earlier it was envisaged to take up first 
the writing and printing paper project. 
The other two schemes were to be taken 
up in a phased manner later on. 

The three projects in the integrated 
form arc expected to cost Rs 15 crores, 
with a foreign exchange component of 
Rs 1.5 crores. The public issue of Rs 91 
lakhs, which was earlier envi.saged to be 
put on the market last month to cater for 
the requirements of the wiiting and the 
printing paper scheme, therefore, has 
been postponed. Now an integrated Issue 
for inviting public subscriptions to the 
tune of Rs 3.8 croies or so is propos¬ 
ed to be put on the market m the next 
two or three months. 

The implementation of all the three 
projects simultaneously is expected to 
save several crores of rupees in investment. 
It will, thus, make the project more 
viable. The promoter of the project, 
Mr Madan Sehgal, feels that as a result, 
dividend to shareholders would be dec¬ 
lared much earlier than is usually done 
in the country. The products of the 
venture, he is confident, would find a 
ready market. Being put up at Daruhera, 
in Haryana, a short drive from Delhi, the 


project is expected to go into production 
in the latter half of next year. Being 
implemented with US collaboration on 
royalty basis, it will be the first project 
producing soft tissues and carbonless 
paper in the country. 

As both the soft tissue and carbonless 
papers will be direct import substitutes, 
foreign exchange worth several crores of 
rupees is expected to be saved annually 
for the country. An aggressive export 
programme is also envisaged. The collabo¬ 
rators are staled to have given an under¬ 
standing to Mr Sehgal that they would 
help him in exporting his products from 
the very first year of production. 

In an informal talk with pressmen last 
week, Mr Madan Sehgal expressed appre¬ 
ciation of the incentives being granted by 
tie goveriinient for interesting non-resi¬ 
dent Indians in selling up industrial units 
in the country. But he poinled out that 
in some circles of non-iesident Indians, 
there was a feeling that the pioceJurcs 
which an entrepreneur of their class was 
required to go th oiigh continued to be 
cumbersome. He, however, assured that 
he had been given full cooperation by the 
authorities here and hoped that his 
example would be followed by some 
other non-resident Indians in the near 
future. 

As a result of the integration of the 
three schemes, the writing and printing 
paper scheme will now be producing 
base paper mostly for the manufacture 
of carbon less paper. The licensed capa¬ 
city for the carbonless paper scheme is 
10,000 tonnes per annum. The tissue 
manufacturing programme has been 
licensed to a similar capacity and the 
writing and printing paper plan for pro¬ 
ducing 9,000 tonnes per annum. 


V 
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Economies of scale in 

B.D. Dhawan* tubewell irrigation i 


What should be the site of a tubewell? The tubewell size commonly For the engineering data and cost esti- g 
used in Uttar Pradesh is of 1.5 cusec (30,000 gallons per hour). The matci for tubewells of various capacities 

author has come to the conclusion that the optimum dimension of a are obtained from the UP Irrigation 

tubewell in the Gangetic plains can be higher than 2.5 cusec as econo- Research Institute that has indeed done p^ 
mies of scale prevail even up to the size of six cusec. a very thorough job of estimation. The 

A STEADY expansion in grain output is in tubewell irrigation, which can be best estimates are admittedly hypothetical for - 
the need of the hour. Without this, the exploited through state-owned tubewells, tubewells of capacity greaterthan 1.5 cusec, 
planned strides in the fields of industry, and not individually-owned tubewells. In notwithstanding the fact t at t esearc,j 
transport, communications, etc may throw this process doubts are dispelled about backedby40year^fexpenencein cons- 
the masses into the lap of another wave of the onset of scale diseconomies after 1.5 tructing over 1 ,00d .state tu ® 
inflation. No less pressing arc the political cusec mark (30,000 gallons per hour), the I*’® particular hydrogeo ogica con itions 

imperatives which stem from (a) the pro- tubewell size commonly in vogue in Uttar 

nounced politicalisation of the world Pradesh (UP), the pioneer state in tube- measure of economics of scale in id 

trade in foodgrains, and (b) the govern- well irrigation in India. Recently, the jy^ewell irrigation is the parameter ‘b’ in is 
ment’s decision to play its due, though UP Irription Research Institute, Root- foii(,,ying expression : el 

non-aligned, role in the international kee, rightly urged the UP govern- ] 

arena. God forbid, should a distressing ment to go in for tubewells of 2.5 cusec C=ax'^ " 

situation, like the one of the mid-sixties, capacity. However, the optimum size of a r u ti li’ 

arise again, even our piling foreign ex- slate tubewell in the Gangetic plains can where. C is cost o tu ewe , 

change reserves may be of little avail in be even higher than 2.5 cusec, as eco- X is a measure of the size of a tube- q 


poaxing the principal grain supplier of 
the world to supply grain on purely com¬ 
mercial terms. 

It is common knowledge that for a 
steady expansion of our agriculture there 
is no alternative to providing artificially 
what nature fails to provide otherwise, 
namely, water. Notwithstanding the fact 
that artificial means arc not perfect sub¬ 
stitutes for natural means, irrigation can 
mainly help us in simultaneously expand¬ 
ing and stabilising our grain output. 
While any source of irrigation is better 
than a situation of no irrigation, our 
endeavour should be to give special atten¬ 
tion to sources which are perennial and 
reliable. Tubewells have this double 
attribute. The deeper they are sunk, the 
more reliable they are because the deeper 
aquifers (water-bearing strat.i) remain 
practically unalfccted by a drought. And 
the deeper the tubewell is the more copi¬ 
ous is the water supply. 

The intention here is not to present 
tubewell as a superior source of irriga¬ 
tion. The primary objective is to draw 
attention of the policy-makers to the 
existence of substantial economies of scale 

‘Reader, Institute of Economic Growth, Djihi. 


nomies of scale do prevail even up to the 
size of six cusec. 

The scale coefiicienls are based on 

POINT 

OF 

VIEW 

engineering data for tubewells of twelve 
sizes given alongside. 

The principal advantage of engineering 
data is that it would primarily reflect the 
pure scale elTect, whereas the e.v po.it 
data may throw up a scale coefficient that 
is tarnished by variations in the aquifer 
characteristics of the chosen tubewells, or 
their historical costs, noi-comparable 
technology, etc. It is known that this ad¬ 
vantage has to be set against a positive 
disadvantage of such data arising from 
the fact that tubewell costs in the real 
world may differ significantly from those 
obtained from the engineering estimates. 
One can argue that the scope for such 
difference is minimal in the present case. 


well. »I 

If ‘b’ is less than one, the economies of ** 
scale are in operation throughout the tube- ^ 
well size range considered. Likewise, if “ 
‘b’ is greater than one, diseconomies of ■' 
scale exist, and b = l implies constant re- “ 
turns to scale. The value of ‘b‘ only is 

I 

Rated Discharge of a Tubewell ' 


cubic metre 
r second 

in cusec 

in gallons 
per hour 
(approxi¬ 
mately) 

0.014 

0.5 

10,000 

0.028 

1.0 

20.0CK) 

0.042 

1,5 

30,000 

0 056 

2.0 

40,000 

0.070 

2.5 

50,000 

0.084 

3.0 

60,000 

0.098 

3.5 

70,000 

0.112 

4.0 

80,000 

0.126 

4.5 

90,000 

0.140 

5.0 

100,000 

0.154 

5.5 

110,000 

0.168 

6.0 

120,000 
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t given here and not the regression equa¬ 
tion. 

The following items of annual cost of 
a tubcwell have been taken into account: 

I (i) Electricity bill; 

'' (ii) Salary of tubewell operator; 

(iii) Overhead expenditure; 
t (iv) Interest charge; 

(v) Depreciation charge; 

(vi) Repairs and maintenance- 

In working out these items of costs, the 
following procedure was adopted. 

Electricity Bill; This cost is a function 
. of (a) horse power of tubewell motor, (b) 
the annual running hours per tubewell, 
and (c) the nature and basis of power 
tariff. Notwithstanding the recent intro¬ 
duction of flat power tariff in UP, the 
electricity charge has been computed on a 
variable basis of 3,000 running hours per 
tubewell per year. However, the electri¬ 
city consumption has been evaluated at 
the rate of 15 P and 30 P per KWh—the 
lower rate reflecting the average price 
being realised by the UP State Electricity 
Board on its rural sales to tubewell owners, 
and the higher price reflecting the re¬ 
source cost of supplying power to rural 
sector. 

Salary of Tubewell Operator : The 
annual salary of Rs 4,000 per tubewell 
operator is assumed. To be realistic, the 
tubewell operator has been provided with 
one or more assistants if he has to deal 
with a larger number of farmers because 
of the larger size of the tubcwell. Assum¬ 
ing the annual cost of an assistant to be 
Rs 2,500, and varying the number of 
assistants, the cost on account of 
‘salary of tubcwell operator’ is calculated 
as follows : 


Size of tubewell 
(m’/sec) 

No. of assistants 

0.014 to 0.056 

Nil 

0.070 to 0.112 

One 

0.126 to 0 168 

Two 


In arriving at the number of assistants, 
the number of separate delivery tanks per 


tubewell, that is, one assistant for each 
additional delivery tank, has been the 
guiding factor. 

Overhead Expenditure : The overhead 
expenditure is nothing but the cost of the 
tubewell establishment, including repair 
and maintenance organisation. This cost 
has been taken to be Rs 1,000 per tube- 
well and it is assumed to be invariant 
with size of tubewell. 

Other Charges : The costs on account 
of interest charge and depreciation charge 
are simply a fraction of capital cost of a 
tubewell. The same also holds good in 
practice for repairs and maintenance cost 
(other than the cost of the repair and 
maintenance outfit). Assuming the life of 
a tubewell to be 25 years, depreciation 
charge is taken as four per cent of the 
capital cost of constructing a tubewell. 
Likewise, repairs and maintenance bill is 
taken to be three per cent of the capital cost, 
although this cost is an increasing func¬ 
tion of time as well. As for interest charge, 
it is computed on the basis of five per 
cent as well as 10 per cent—the lower rate 
reflecting the usual rate at which public 
irrigation works have been financed in 
recent years, whereas the upper rale is 
nearer the true scarcity of capital funds 
in the economy. 

Together, these three items of cost, 
which bear a definite relation with capital 
cost, are termed as ‘fixed’ item. 

Extent of Economies : The- scale coeffi¬ 
cients for total annual cost are found to 
be in the range 0.78 to 0.84—definitely 
less than one—indicating significant scale 
economies in the entire range of tubewell 
sizes considered. The lower value emerges 
when electricity is priced at 15 P per 
KWh, and ‘fixed’ item at 12 per cent of 
capital cost. The higher value is the out¬ 
come of doubling of the price of electri¬ 
city to SOP per KWh. 

The chief sources of economies of scale 
are (I) capital cost, and (2) operating 
costs other than electricity cost. In res¬ 
pect of electricity cost, one encounters an 
clement of size diseconomy. 

The scale cocflicicnt for total capital 
cost is about 0.84. Within capital cost, the 
source offering the greatest economy is 


the pumping set whose scale coefficient is 
0.58. However, the real source of this 
economy is external to tubewell, in the 
sense that cost of a pumping set is quite 
inelastic with regard to the horse power 
of the pumping set. To illustrate, the 
horse power of the tubcwell rises by 15 
times when the corresponding size of a 
tubewell rises by 12 limes. This diseco¬ 
nomy is transformed into a scale economy 
because the 12 times larger pumpset costs 
only 3.5 times more in the pumpset 
market. 

The main sources of diseconomy in 
capital cost arc ; slotted pipe (1.21), 
blind pipe (1.38) and water distribution 
channels (1.0316). In view of the substan¬ 
tial weight of the water distribution 
segment in the overall capital cost, it is 
found that the share of this segment in 
total capital cost rises sharply with the 
rise in tubewell size, as shown in the 
table below. 

Size-wise Capital Cost Structure of a 
Tubi'well 


Tubewell Percentage share of cost due to 


(m®/sec 

Tubewell 

proper 

Water 

channels 

Pumpset 

.014 

37 4 

36 0 

26.6 

,078 

34.2 

46.5 

19.3 

.042 

29.0 

55.0 

16.0 

.056 

29.1 

56.1 

14 8 

.070 

27.6 

58 2 

14.2 

.084 

27.2 

59.0 

13.8 

.098 

25.9 

59.3 

14.7 

.112 

26.3 

59.7 

14,0 

.126 

27.1 

59.3 

13.6 

.140 

26.8 

59.7 

13.5 

.L‘=4 

26.3 

60 7 

13.0 

.168 

26.3 

61.4 

12.3 


The scale coefficient in respect of elec¬ 
tricity charge is about I.IO. The source of 
this diseconomy is the increasing depth 
from which larger tubewells lift their 
water. For example, the total ‘head’ in¬ 
volved in the case of tubewell of 0.5 cusec 
capacity is about 13.82 metres (45 feet) as 
against 20.25 metres (66 feet) in the case 
of six cusec tubewell. 
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Food 

for a seventh of mankind 

And a Corporation which assures 

the country an uninterrupted supply of foodgrain 

whenever and wherever it is needed. 


The Food Corporation of India serves the 
nation in the vital areas of food procurement, storage 
and distribution. It provides the link between the 
producer and the consumer of foodgrains. It procures 
grain directly from the producer, organises effective 
storage accommodation at strategic consumption 
centres and handles the swift and massive distribution 
of foodgrains throughout the country. In terms 
of turnover the Corporation heads the list of Indian 
companies, both in the private and public 
sectors, recording a peak purchase sales turnover of 
Rs. 4,300 crores in 1975-76. The projection 
for the current year is placed at Rs. 4,480 crores. 


Procurement 

The Corporation procures wheat, rice 
and coarse grains in collaboration with the 
Stale Ciovernments and other authorised 
agencies. The producer is thus assured of 
a remunerative price fined by the 
Government, and is not adversely alTcctcd 
by fluctuation in the foodgrain market. 

1,200,000 kms. 
of road and rail track 

FCl's offices and storage centres organise 
the swift movement of foodgrain over 
1,200.000 kms. of road and rail track. 

Every month over one million tonnes of 
foodgr.iiii IS moved throughout the country 
through an efficient transport network 
of land vehicles and coastal vessels. 


17 million tonnes 
of storage accommodation 

The recent allocation made for the FCI 
storage facilities touches Rs. 17 crores and 
a projection of Rs. 4U crores has been 
made for the next two financial years. 

The Corporation provides storage 
accommodation fur 17 million tonnes of 
foodgrain in modern and scientific 
warehouses, located at convenient and 
strategic production and consumption 
centres To meet the challenge of plenty in 
the wake of two consecutive bumper 
crops, the Corporation launched a crash 
programme to augment its storage capacity 
at a very short notice. Besides 
constructing more conventional godowns. 
silo complexes, and CAP (cover and 
plinth) storage, the FCI has tapped new 
and unconventional sources by utilising 
15 abandoned air strips, palaces of former 
maharajas, sugar mills and jute mills. 

Price stablisation 

FCl’s procurement and distribution help 
in greater stabilisation of prices. It makes 
foodgrains available to the consumer 
throughout the country at a fair price fixed 
by the Covernotent all through the year. 


Generating employment in 
the countryside 

The Food Corporation of India reaches 
the remotest corners of the country through 
its vast network of offices and storage 
centres. It's market operations give great 
encouragement to co-operatives all over 
the country. And every year the FCI makes 
an active contribution to the economy of 
the country—generating employment for 
the masses in its field operations, transport 
services, storage ancillaries and building 
activity and hence serves the rural 
population with ready money to carry out 
their cash purchases. 

FOOD 

COKPOJVATION 
OF INDIA 

In the 

service of the 
nation 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Edible oils : performance and prospects 

Badar Alam Iqbal 


In order to increase the production of edible oils in our country, the 
author has made two suggestions. First, all possible steps should be 
taken to increase the yield from land under oilseeds. Second, increased 
attention should be paid to the cultivation of soyabean and sunflower, 
and other minor oilseeds which have been neglected so far. 


The edible oils consumed in our country 
are obtained mainly from four oilseeds 
namely, groundnut, rapesced and mustard, 
scsamum and copra. Among these 
groundnut and rapeseed and mustard arc 
of sufficient importance. Our country is 
the largest producer of groundnut seed 
and ranks second in the production of 
rapeseed, mustard and scsamum. Coco¬ 
nut oil obtained from copra is being used 
only by a small section of the population 
living in the coastal areas where coconut 
grows in plenty. However, the production 
of coconut has remained unchanged in 
recent years due to the widespread leaf 
disease in coconut trees. Added to this, 
Sri Lanka from where India used to 
import sizeable quantities of copra and 
oil, has imposed a ban on its export. As 
a result the prices of coconut oil have 
been rising for quite some time and in the 
context of the high prices of other edible 


oils, the price of coconut oil has also 
gone up. Of the remaining major oilseeds 
groundnut accounts for 59 per cent of the 
tolal, rape and mustard seeds for 25 per 
cent and scsamum accounts for the 
balance of a little over four per cent. 

Trade estimates place the groundnut 
crop in 1974-75 at five million tonnes. 
This shows a decline of 14 per cent from 
the estimate of 5.8 million tonnes during 
1973-74. The production of sesamum 
and castorseed is placed lower at 450,000 
tonnes and 225,000 tonnes respectively 
in 1974-75. The production of rapesced, 
mustard seed and linseed — the main 
rabi oilseeds in 1974-75 —was expected 
to be higher at 2.2 million tonnes and 
0.5 million tonnes respectively. The 
output of five major oilseeds was around 
8.4 million tonnes in 1974-75 as compared 
to 8.7 million tonnes in 1973-74. Thus, 
production in 1974-75 was short by 16 


per cent of the target of 10 million tonnes. 
Even so, taking into account the estimated 
carry-over stock of 300,000 tonnes of 
groundnut, the domestic availability of 
five major oilseeds in 1974-75 was almost 
the same as in 1973-74. 

In view of the substantially lower pro¬ 
duction of groundnut, the maximum level 
of utilisation of groundnut oil in the 
manufacture of vanaspati was reduced 
from 55.7 percent in difierentzones in the 
country to a uniform level of 25 per cent 
for all zones with effect from January 5, 

1975. Simultaneously, the minimum level 
of utilization of cottonseed oil for the 
manufacture of vanaspati was increased 
from 15 per cent to 30 per cent. 

The trends in area under oilseeds, 
production, and productivity of oilseeds 
for the period of 1948-49 to 1974-75 are 
given in Table I. 

The area under oilseeds increased from 
9.7 million hectares to 15.6 million hectares 
i.c. an increase of 61 per cent in 1974-75 
over 1948-49, while production increased 
by 79 per cent during the same period, 


Table 1 

Area, Production and Yield per Hectare of Oilseeds 


Year 

Groundnut 

P 

Rapeseed and 
mustard 

P 

Sesamum 

P 

Linseed 

P 

Castorseed 

P 


All oilseeds 


A 

P 

Y 

1948-49 

2984 

767 

350 

445 

111 

9678 

4657 

481 

1950-51 

3481 

762 

445 

367 

103 

10727 

5158 

481 

1955-56 

3862 

860 

467 

420 

125 

12085 

5734 

474 

1960-61 

4812 

1.347 

318 

398 

107 

13770 

6982 

507 

1965-66 

4230 

1276 

425 

335 

80 

14928 

6346 

425 

1966-67 

4411 

1228 

416 

260 

110 

14994 

6425 

429 

1967-68 

5731 

1568 

445 

438 

121 

15667 

8303 

530 

1968-69 

4475 

1572 

415 

352 

111 

14584 

6925 

475 

1969-70 

5130 

1564 

488 

469 

123 

14812 

7734 

522 

1970-71 

6111 

1975 

562 

474 

136 

15418 

9259 

601 

1971-72 

5712 

1451 

459 

510 

144 

15597 

8275 

531 

1973-74 

5932 

1704 

484 

504 

229 

15451 

8853 

845 

1974-75 

4990 

2211 

408 

537 

216 

15586 

8363 

696 


Note : A—Area in thousand hectares P—Production in thousand tonnes Y—Yield per hectare in kgs 

Source: The OUseeds Journal, July 1973 and Records & Statistics, JamMarch 1976 
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and productivity rose from 481 kg per 
hectare to 696 kgs per hectare showing an 
^^ncrease of 44 per cent during the period 
^ under review. The increase in production 
occurred mostly as a result of the increase 
in the area under cultivation though pro* 
ductivlty continued to be at a low level. 
According to an estimate the productivity 
of groundnut in India is abysamally low 
at 770 kgs per hectare as compared to 
1980 kgs in the USA and 1480 kgs in 
Pakistan; in rapesecd it is only 410 kgs as 
compared to the world average of 630 
kg.s. 

Groundnut is cultivated mainly in the 
states of Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu, Maharashtra and Karnataka. Pape 
and mustard seed arc almost totally grown 
in Uttar Pradesh. The share of this state 
in 1973-74 being over 80 per cent of the 
total. Uttar Pradesh also figures promi¬ 
nently in the production of sesamum 
seed, other important states producing the 
same being Rajasthan, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. 

- It is important to note here that al¬ 
though production, ovei' the years, of 
edible odsccds incre.ased because of the 
extension of the area cultivated, the 
increase in production fell short of the 
growth in population, leading to a fall 
in per capita availability. Tabic II shows 
the per capita availability of edible oils 
from 1950-51 to 1974-75. 

non-traditional sources 

Per capita availability of edible oils 
increased from 2.7 kg in 1950-51 to 3.2 
kg in 1974-75 showing an increase of 18 
per cent while per capita availability of 
vanaspati decreased from 0.7 kg to 0.6 
kg. However the total fat availability on 
per head basis was slightly better than in 
1950-51, which however compares poorly 
with tlie average of 20 kgs for all coun¬ 
tries. As the total need cannot be met 
from the major oilseeds, namely, ground¬ 
nut, linseed and sesamum, our country 
will have to fall back upon cottonseed and 
non-traditional sources such as the minor 
oilseeds. 

The union Agricultural ministry is plan¬ 
ning vigorous measures to increase pro¬ 
duction by introducing a new package of 
practices and incentives. The strategy is 
to increase the yield per hectare. Out of 


the total area of seven million hectares, 
centrally sponsored groundnut scheme 
will cover about two million hectares. 
The emphasis will be on the integrated 
groundnut crop in southern states during 
summer because it gives two and half 
time more yield than the rain-fed crop. 
Moreover water required for irrigating 
one hectare of paddy is enough for irri¬ 
gating three hectares of groundnut. The 
ministry also proposes to bring command 
areas of Tungabhadra, Hirakud and 
Nagarjunasagar dams under summer 
groundnut crop. The red soil in these 
regions i. highly suitable for groundnut 
production. 

An important reason for low producti¬ 
vity in oilseeds is the lack of technologi¬ 
cal breakthrough in evolving high-yielding 
varieties of oilseeds, Also, despite the 
high prices of oilseeds, monetary return 
per heel are of land under oilseeds is not 

Taiii.i II 

Per Capita Availability of Edible Oils and 
Vanaspati 

Year i-diblc* Vanaspati Total fat 
oils (kgs) availabi- 
(kgs) lity(kgs) 


1950-51 2.7 N.A. N.A. 

19s5-.‘!6 2.2 0.7 3.2 


as attractive as is the case with wheat and 
other high-yielding varieties offoodgrains. 
Whenever there is an improvement in 
irrigation, available fertile land is switch- ^ 
ed over to the production of foodgrains 
and other competing crops. 

According to reliable estimates hardly five J 
per cent of the land under oilseeds is irri- ' 
gated and it may not be possible to provide ^ 
irrigation to these tracts for many years to I 
come because of their scattered nature and * 
uneven terrain. Thus, an increase in the 
production of oilseeds will depend upon 
the application of new methods in dry ‘ 
farming, protective irrigation and other 
techniques. * 

two-pronged strategy ( 

The government of India proposes to ! 
take a series of measure to raise the 
productivity of land under oilseeds. For 
the development of traditional crops, a 
two-pronged strategy would be evolved. ^ 
Thearea approach would aim at attaining 
a rapid growth in favourable years. An 
intensive programme for the development 
of oilseeds in selected districts would be 
drawn up. Special emphasis would be 
laid on the development of oilseeds under 
irrigation projects such as the Rajasthan 
Canal and Nagarjunasagar through proper 
crop-planning on a cross-commodity 
basis. 


1960-61 

3.2 

0.8 

4.0 

1961-62 

3.2 

0.7 

3.9 

1962-63 

3.1 

0.8 

3.9 

1963-64 

2.7 

0.8 

3.5 

1964-65 

3.6 

0.8 

4.4 

1965-66 

2.6 

0.8 

3.4 

1966-67 

2.6 

0.7 

3.3 

1667-68 

3.2 

0.8 

4.0 

1968-69 

2.4 

0.9 

3.3 

1969-70 

2 8 

0.9 

3.7 

1970-71 

3.3 

1.0 

4.3 

1971-72 

2.7 

1.1 

3.8 

1972-73 

2.4 

1.0 

3.8 

1973-74 

3.4 

0.8 

4.0 

1974-75 

3.2 

0.6 

4.6 


*Include groundnut oil, rapesecd and 
mustard oil, coconut oil and sesamum 
oil, but excludes oils used for the manu¬ 
facture of vanaspati. 

Source: The Oilseeds Journal, July 
1973 and Records and Statistics^ Jan- 
March 1976. 


The problem-oriented approach would 
aim at ensuring predictable levels of pro¬ 
duction even in unfavourable years. This 
would be achieved through the supply of 
improved seeds, application of nitrogen, 
application of micro-nutrients and plant 
protection measures. The development 
of n >n-traditional areas would involve 
introduction of groundnut and sunflower 
in the Sundarban area of West Bengal. 

It is not enough to concentrate on 
the development of a few traditional 
oilsrrd'. To bridge the gap between de¬ 
mand an! supply, the development of non- 
traditi nal sources of oils as well as the 
promotion of various types of minor oil¬ 
seeds would be I ecessary. An important 
step is to introduce a pregramme for 
increasing the cultivation of soyabean 
which contains 20 per cent oil. This 
will be of great help in making up 
for the protein deficiency in our 
diet. With more than 40 per cent protein 
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Isoyabean is of immense dietary signi6cance 
. liwith over six per cent lysine, vitamin B- 
|lcompIex, thiamine and other nutrients. 
I It is also a cheaper source of protein; ore 
flkg of soyabean flour contains protein 
[ equivalent of 12 kgs of milk, six kgs of 
il rice, 3.5 kgs of eggs and two kgs of meat. 
|‘ It could be used for supplementing the 
traditional pulses in Indian diet. 

The use of soyabean oil in vanaspati 
i!( manufacture has increased over the years, 
the requirement being met mainly through 
imports. In 1974-75, 25,000 tonnes of 
soyabean oil was imported. Table III 
shows thc soyabcan oil imports over the 
years. 

Table III 

, Import of Soyabcan; 1969-70 to 1974-75 


Year 


(Rs lakhs) 

1969-70 


14,66 

1970-71 


22,70 

1971-72 


18,27 

1972-73 


5,02 

1973-74 


6,00 

1974-75 


12,00 


Source : Compiled by the author from 
the Reserve Bank of India Bulletins, and 
Records & Statistics, Jan-March 1976. 

The ministry of Agriculture has already 
sanctioned a scheme for soyanbean de¬ 
velopment in four states, namely, Madhya 
Prrdesh, Uttar Prad'sh, Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. Under the ab^ve scheme, 
following are thc spec’al incentives pro¬ 
vided: 

(a) 25 per cent subsidy on the cost of 
plant protection, chemicals and operated 
equipment. 

(b) 25 per cent subsidy on the cost of 
improved ^eeds subject to a maximum of 
Rs 60 per quintal. 

(c) Financial assistance up to Rs 500 per 
hectare in order to meet the cost of 
demonstrations. 

(d) Staff at the field level in thc state 
to ensure timely supply of inputs and to 
provide technical know-how to farmers. 

In 1971-72, the government had intro¬ 
duced a crash programme for bringing 
400,000 hectares of land under soyabean 
cultivation by the end of thp fourth Plan; 


it was estimated to yield 500,000 tonnes 
of soyabean. Although no regular esti¬ 
mates of production of soyabean are 
being worked out, it is estimated that 
production from the area covered under 
the centrally-sponsored scheme for soya¬ 
bean development was as follows ; 


(Tonnes) 

1971-72 


13,750 

1972-73 


18,900 

1973-74 


70,000 


Sunflower is an important oil-yielding 
crop of such developed countries as the 
USSR, Rumania, Turkey and Bulgaria. 
The USSR accounts for about 80 per cent 
of the world production of sunflower 
seed. Thc yield per hectare and oil con¬ 
tent of sunflower seed are higher than 
those of soyabean. Therefore, greater 
stress should be hid on the cultivation of 
sunflower seed. It is a rich source of high 
quality edible oil (45-50 per cent) because 
of its non-cholesterol and anti-cholesterol 
properties. According to a centrally- 
sponsored scheme, sunflower cultivation 
was taken up over an area of 900 hectares 
dur'ng 1971-72 with the aim of building 
up the technical competence for launching 
a phased programme for rapid develop¬ 
ment on a commercial scab. 

In India, with proper techniques of 
cultivation, yield up to two tonnes per 
hectare can be obtained. The estimated 
average yield from rain-fed areas is 800 


kgs per hectare. Sunflower is a short- 
duration crop maturing in 90-100 days 
which could be introduced as a cash crop 
in multiple cropping patterns, aimatic'^' 
conditions in the southern states are most 
favourable for this crop. Only 10 kgs 
of sunflower seed is required for one 
hecta-e and would yield one tonne seed. 
All efforts should therefore be made to 
popular'se this crop among farmers 
through effective publicity. According to 
the original programme, the sunflower 
development scheme was expected to cover 
an area of 350,000 hectares and to 
yield a crop of 300 000 tonnes by the end 
of 1973-74 but achievement fell short and 
the area covered was only 320,000 
hectares. 

Recent demonstrations have shown that 
cottonseed oil is edible and has a good 
measure of protein content In 1950-51, 
hirdly any cottonseed was crushed in 
India. But since 1972 cottonseed oil is 
being used extensively in the manufacture 
of vanaspati. It increased from four per 
cent in 1959 to 21 per cent in 1972-73 
accounting for 127,000 tonnes. The in¬ 
creased use of cottonseed oil has resulted 
in the saving of Rs 27 crores in foreign 
exchange. Today our country produces 
nearly two million tonnes of ottonsced 
a year. If oil could be extracted with 
modern machinery, it would be poss ble 
to get nearly 320,000 tonnes of edible oil. 

In Such countries as Japan and the 
USA, rice bran oil is used extensively as 
an edible oil. Rice bran is the coating 
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iffeiQoved from brown rice during the 
process of milling. Sandwiched between 
the outer husk and the inner white grain 
of rice is a golden brown cuticle known 
as bran which has 15 to 25 per cent oil. 

Our country produces 44 million tonnes 
of rice. If all the bran, which constitutes 
six per cent of the weight of the grain, 
were recovered by solvent extraction the 
country could produce 400,000 tonnes of 
rice bran oil instead of 60,000 tonnes 
as at present. 

However, the major impediment is the 
method used for polishing rice. By 
polishing it in a huller, the husk and bran 
get mixed up reducing the oil content to 
a mere three per cent, instead of 15 per 
cent, in bran alone. The existing method 
of polishing rice is depriving the country 
of 180,000 tonnes of oil for human con¬ 
sumption by the use of hullers. Therefore, 
the use of a more scientific method for 
polishing rice could also result in the 
production of 1.1 million tonnes of rice 
bran extraction with an export market 
worth Rs 22 crores per annum. 

There are other minor oilseeds which arc 
capable of yielding a large quantity of oil 
for industrial and other uses including soap 
manufacturing, which if fully exploited 
will reduce the pressure on edible oils. Ac¬ 
cording to an estimate, the total potentia¬ 
lity of minor oilseeds is 6.6 million tonnes 
equivalent to a million tonnes of oil. 
These minor oilseeds include Mowha, 
Kusum, Karanja, Kapok, Sal, Nahor, Tob¬ 


acco Seed, Undi, Khakkan, etc. The current 
availability of oil from minor oilseeds is 
projected at around 70,000 tonnes in the 
context of the present shortage of vegeta¬ 
ble oils. The need for organised collec¬ 
tion and effective utilisation of minor 
oilseeds has assumed special significance. 

The demand for vegetable oils by the 
end of the fifth Plan period is estimated 
to be 4.30 million tonnes. This includes 
the requirement of about 2.35 million 
tonnes for liquid edible use. The rest of 
the demand is on account of other pur¬ 
poses including a provision for export of 
castor oil as well as 75,000 tonnes of 
HPS groundnut. Against the total demand, 
it is projected that, through appropriate 
policies, about 870,000 tonnes of edible 
oil supply may be secured from various 
miscellaneous sources such as cottonseed, 
rice bran and coconut. This will leave the 
balance demand of about 3.5 million ton¬ 
nes to be met by cultivated oilseeds. For 
this the required .level of oilseeds produc¬ 
tion (five major oilseeds plus soyabean 
and sunflower) is estimated at about 12.5 
million tonnes. 

In order to achieve self-sufficiency in 
edible oils, a big step up in the production 
of oilseeds in the fifth Plan is projected. 
It is proposed to achieve the production 
of 55.0 million tonnes of oilseeds over the 
fifth Plan period, i.e. 1974-79 as against 
an anticipated production of 41.5 million 
tonnes in the course of the fourth Plan. 
For operational purposes, a base level 


production of 9.4 million tonnes of oil 
seeds is assumed and this is targetted tl 
rise to 12.5 million tonnes at the end <1 
the Plan period. I 

It is obvious that the target for the fifti 
Plan period involves a far greater elFoil 
than what has been made in the pasti 
For achieving a growth rate in prol 
duction of 5.8 per cent per annum, it il 
projected that a growth rate of about 2.1 
per cent in area and 3.4 per cent in yiell 
will have to be sought. Table IV gives thi 
crop-wise position. I 

Thus, the basic handicap of the edibia 
oil industry is the low productivity ofl 
oilseeds. Therefore, the need of the houn 
is to augment the production of tradi-| 
tional oilseeds and to increase the utilisa-l 
tion of non-traditional oilseeds. SurelyJ 
active steps have already been taken to 
cultivate sunflower and soyabean on a 
commercial scale in our country. One 
of the reasons for a shortfall in produc¬ 
tion of oilseeds in the fourth Plan period 
is that the arrangements for the supply 
of seeds of improved varieties were found 
to be extremely inadequate. Even stage- 
wise multiplication has been lagging in 
groundnut where the rate of multi¬ 
plication is only 1.5. In the fifth Plan 
period, attention is proposed to be 
given to the production and distribution 
of seeds of selected varieties, particularly 
of groundnut and castor. The role of the 
National Seeds Corporation in respect of 
non-traditional varieties such as soyabean 
and sunflower will also be enlarged. 


Table IV 

Fifth Plan Targets of Production and Area of Oilseeds 


Crop 


Base year (1973-74) 



Target of fifth five-year Plan 


Area 

Yield 

Production 

Area 

Yield 

Production 


(million 

kg/hectare 

(million 

(million 

kg/hectare 

(million 


hectare) 


tonnes) 

hectare) 


tonnes) 

Groundnut 

7.50 

800 

6.00 

8.00 

961 

7.65 

Rape-mustard 

3.30 

576 

1.90 

3.50 

629 


Sesamum 

2.50 

208 

0.52 

2.70 

251 


Linseed 

1.70 

276 

0.47 

1.70 

288 

0.49 

Castor 

0.40 

350 

0.14 

0.50 

460 

0.23 

Soyabean 

0.10 

700 

0.70 

0.43 

930 

0.40 

Sunflower 

0.35 

857 

0.30 

0.93 

970 

0.90 


Source : Draft fifth five-year Plan, 1974-79, Vol II, p. 21 
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Are you paying more for 
BEL valves? 

Check with the price list below: 


( 

1 Television sets 

1 ^ 


TYPE 

Rs. P. 

Ki 

I^Y 0«l! 

PCL82 

12.35 


PCL84 

PCL805 

PCL86 

13.00 

16.25 

13.65 


INDIA r 

PCF802 

12.35 

MAOf \K 

:Nn-i 

J I 

PY88 

14.30 



PL504 

DY802 

25.35 

15.60 


ifTfr 

ill IIII PCC189 

18.20 

15.60 

1111^ 


Mainly for AC 



radio 




applications 

TYPE Rs. P. 

EZ80 6.90 

EBC81 8.10 

EF89 8.45 

EL84 9.75 

ECH81 9.75 

EM84 9.75 

EBE89 9.75 

ECL82 12.35 

EZ81 7.80 


(Maximum retail prices, 

including excise duty. 

Local taxes extra.) 

9 Orders for over 600 assorted 
valves can be placed directl y 
on BE L, Ba n galore and will 
be sup plied at wholesale rates 

• Orders executed promptly 

• Prices are marked on the cartons 


radios 


TYPE 

UY85 

UBC81 

UF89 

UL84 

UCH81 

UM84 

UBF^ 

UCL82 


IfJ 

■iiiii 


Mainly for 

audio 

amplifiers 

TYPE Rs. 

ECC81 10 

ECC82 8 

ECC83 8 


•If you find you have been paying 
more, please write to: 

Th« Deputy General Manager. 
Component Salas, 




JelaKatli, Bangalore 560 013 
<A Govt, of India Enterprise) 

BEL valves era also available in wholasala 
and retail at thair Salas Depots; 

4th Floor, Sukh-Sagar, 

S. Patkar Road, BOMBAY 400007. 

Phone; 359347 
2/12. Ansari Road, 

NEW DELH1110 002. Phone: 276142 
Also available through Distributors. 
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E. B. Brook, London 


Britain and its 

monetary problems 


The Labour party has recently urged the {Labour} government to nationalise 
the banks and insurance companies. The demand for nationalisation 
came at an unlucky publicity moment, says Mr Brook. The opposition 
(Conservative Party) had at the same time pleaded for scrapping social 
plans and spending which was likely to split the British nation—a split 
the like of which has never been witnessed before. 


At a time when it has been amply 
made clear at meetings preeceding the 
IMF session in Manila that the developing 
countries can expect little or no more 
assistance cither in financial aid or in 
terms of trading from fellow common¬ 
wealth states it can scarcely be expected 
that overmuch sympathy will be lavished 
on Britain for having to turn to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund once again for 
sizable financial help. It was only last 
June that the Group of Nine handed 
Britain a sum approaching in size the 
amount it is now seek'mg from the IMF 
as a temporary loan to slop a dangerous 
run on the pound and to enable Britain 


Labour government and party that this 
necessity became unavoidable when the 
party, at its annual session, was harassing 
the labour cabinet with motions to 
nationalise the banks and insurance com¬ 
panies. It was an unlucky publicity 
moment, also, to have this misfortune 
befall almost at the moment when the 
opposition Conservatives were bringing 
out their latest economic panacea of 
strict economy, scrapping social plans and 
spending—a programme that, however 
worthy, would, in present sentiments, split 
the British nation more direfully than it 
has ever been split before. 

It was no consolation to Westminster, 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


to set its financial house more in order by 
curtailing the issue of currency, tighten¬ 
ing terms for loans and generally by 
making it clear to all the British that they 
were spending far too freely and earning 
disastrously insufficiently. 

As the time for repayment of that emer¬ 
gency loan approaches, in early December, 
the British government seeks to craw the 
last tranche of its entitlement under IMF 
rules—a matter of $3,900 million—wiih 
no real prospect that anything approa¬ 
ching a truly more economical pattern of 
behaviour is thought of in London. It 
Was the height of misfortune for the 


either, that its financial humiliations fell 
exactly at the lime when the other big 
European debtors, the Italians, were 
obliged sharply to raise taxes, check 
money exports and even urge Italians to 
take the situation seriously. Twice this 
year have the British and Italian govern¬ 
ments appeared before the World Bank, 
the European Community and the critical 
governments in Washington, Bonn and 
Zurich as unreformed defaulters or debtors 
with no visible signs of bringing their 
behaviour more closely to monetary 
orthodoxy. 

The British press, majority Conservative, 


has naturally had a field day denouncing 
the socialist sinners and, more especially, 
forecasting what will befall. It is clear to 
an outsider that the monetary problems of 
the British Treasury far from distressing 
a sizable part of the nation give it spiteful 
pleasure in finding a very public stick with 
which to beat the British Socialists. It is 
unfortunate that loyalties and hatreds in 
Britain are polari^d so sharply politically 
that the well-being of the country as a 
whole appears to be lost sight of. 

vicious politics 

This is an aspect of British politics that 
puzzles and dismays other Europeans and, 
more than current monetary misfortunes, 
makes them doubt the capacity of Britain 
to recover. British by its mutually vicious ! 
party politics wounds itself and checks 
its progress. The general European opinion 
is that Britain is united only for briel 
periods when it is in dire peril. 

In fact, nothing very remarkable is 
likely to happen. Nothing will happen 
in a hurry and, by the time the IMF 
inspection is carried out the pound may 
well have steadied a little in value. There 
is not much doubt that the British will; 
receive their loan and that for some tim« 
to come it will carry on with loans and 
repayments, probably with more pounds 
crises until it cm show that its Nortl : 
Sea oil is really as great an economic asset' 
as the British government likes to believe 
it is. In any case, whatever the political 
colour of its government, this pattern is i 
almost unavoidable. At least, the Socia¬ 
lists can justly claim that, with theii 
scheme of the social contract, they hav< 
only half as many strikes as during thi 
Conservatives' time and that there is a 
sizeable rrca of social content. 

It is, perhaps, Britain’s somewhat un 
deserved misfortune that times are diffi 
cult when, generally, the continenta 
neighbours are flourishing—although th< 
French have a new stringency prog 
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ramme that will prove unpopular as it 
takes a grip on the Frenchman’s standard 
of living. The French do not object to 
I economising, but prefer individual initia¬ 
tive in that exercise to economic rigour at 
I government behest. 

Apart from the slightly over-advertised 
British and Italian misfortunes, the IMF 
meeting was held against a background 
of some significantly improved economic 
trends. Generally there was more hope 
and even partial satisfaction at the meet¬ 
ing that has generally been the case. 
There is at least hope of significantly 
more national majority government in 
Africa with the Rhodesian administration 
at last obliged to admit the validity and 
inevitability of African rule. The shocks 
of 1973 over oil prices, though still rever¬ 
berating, have lost much of their force. 

1 The severity of inflation in many countries 
j is slowly decreasing. Even in the coun¬ 


tries trading with severe handicaps tkere 
is some expansion. In Geneva the long- 
drawn effort to reduce further obstacles to 
free trading continue and from time to 
time show evidence of substantial pro¬ 
gress. 

Generally the problems that the IMF 
had to discuss and will need to discuss 
again, perhaps often, are those of conti¬ 
nuing self-regard by the fully industrialised 
states in their commerce with those deve¬ 
loping -the North-South talks notwith¬ 
standing. At the same time, the Lome 
agreement is of undeniable benefit to a 
number of African and Carribean coun¬ 
tries, a fact emphasised by the readiness 
of much private central European capital 
to invest in enterprises in tho.se econo¬ 
mies. Although the follow-up to the 
UNCTAD meeting last summer in 
Nairobi is disappointingly slow and 
uncertain there has been progress though 


of a type which needs steady prodding to 
become more of a reality. 

The problems that persist are not now 
so much of commercial opportunity or^ 
fair terms—though these need constant 
vigilance—as of monetary and fiscal 
policies that have earlier produced un¬ 
sustainable global boom and severe 
recess o $, high inflation and even higher 
unemployment that follows when the 
boom fails. The heavy debt incurred by 
loan interest servicing that characterises 
many industrialised but still industrially 
developing countries continues to be not 
only a scandal but a dangerous point of 
weakness in the world commercial pattern. 

The greatest cause for optimism is the 
fact that the volume of world trade has 
grown this year to about 10 per cent 
above that of 12 months ago. Indusi- 
trialised countries have learned that trade 
prices must be kept in check and ex- 


' r- 


Indian industrialists in Federal Germany 


A ten-member delegation of indus¬ 
trialists, all members of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce, led by Mr 
R.P. Mody, the Chamber's president, 
was in the Federal Republic of 
Germany recently. 

The delegation had discussions 
with a number of firms and orga¬ 
nisations in Ousseldorf, Bochoit, 
Leverkusen, Cologne, Bonn, Frank¬ 
furt and Hamburg. Its task was to 
study the possibilities of Indo- 
German collaboration in some new 
items; to explain India's export po¬ 
tentialities; and to discuss the pos¬ 
sibilities of Indo-German joint ven¬ 
tures in third countries. 

On the subject of extension of 
Indo-German collaboration the 
delegation had a list of 64 items 
under various heads, such as, 
chemical and allied products; paper 
products; minerals and metals; and 
electrical, metallurgical, industrial 
and other items. 

An interesting item on the agenda 
in regard to the promotion of Indian 
exports to West Germany was the 
idea of transferring complete plants 
—new or second hand—to India for 
re-export of entire or part of the ma¬ 
nufactured products to West Ger¬ 


many or to other countries through 
their German counterparts. This 
proposal is bound to attract German 
attention, for the German experts, 
too, have been thinking for some 
years that such transfer of machi¬ 
neries to the third world countries 
would be most ideal for the labour 
intensive projects. The subject of 
India supplying castings, forgings, 
machine components and parts etc. 
to West German principals for con¬ 
sumption in their plants was also 
discussed. 

in regard to joint ventures in third 
countries in various industries, the 
delegation was looking for the possi¬ 
bilities of India participating in 
Federal Germany's projects in other 
countries For example, if a German 
firm takes oh a large construction 
project in the Middle-East, it would 
be highly profitable and economical 
for the German firm to obtain cer¬ 
tain supplies and trained man¬ 
power from India. 

Thus India's abundant supply of 
skilled manpower and huge capacity 
for casting and fabricating a wide 
variety of items including sophis¬ 
ticated ones, would be utilised for 
mutual gain. 


N. K. Barooah, Cologne 

The delegation, which according 
to the Indo-German Chamber of 
Commerce in Ousseldorf was the 
first of the three planned, had been 
most welcomed by the German 
partners. As a spokesman of 
Cologne's German Development 
Company (DEG) said, the delegation 
has brought vitality to the almost 
deadening 'communication line’ 
with India. The company, an entirely 
government-financed concern enga¬ 
ged in medium-sized industrial 
projects in the developing countries, 
has three projects in India establish¬ 
ed as early as 1966-67- It has not 
got any further enquiries from 
India ever since. 

The further growth of Indo-German 
collaboration projects would certain¬ 
ly depend — as such things usually 
do - on the personal contacts 
between the interested parties in the 
two countries. The delegation, 
which came In the wake of.lndia's' 
recent economic breakthrough, has 
prepared the ground for it by ex¬ 
plaining to the would-be German 
partners India's favourable 'new 
climate’ for foreign investment. 
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(Mnge rates kept flexible if world trade is 
I to be sufficiently Insulated from the effects 
of a few individual instances of rapid 
domestic inflation. 

The necessity for continuing this trading 
I caution is a matter of major concern 


to the IMF. It is concerned no less to 
act on the growing realisation by the 
industrialised states that the 8120 billion 
debt burden carried by the least developed 
countries which are not oil producers is 
an imbalance dangerous to world com¬ 


merce and stability. It a is critical issue 
before which the temporary financial 
perplexities of west European states is 
little more than the ailment of a wealthy 
man compared with the struggles for 
existence of a destitute neighbour. 


USA and the new international 

monetary system 


William Simon 


The article consists of excerpts from the address by US Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr William Simon, to the annual meetings of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary fund held recently at Manila, the Philippines. 

He held out the assurance that the USA would continue to give strong 
support to the international development banks and pleaded that the 
American commitment to the IDA and the World Bank should not be 
questioned. Referring to the world-wide demand for capital in the period 
ahead, he said that countries which wished to attract investment capital 
would find that establishing the proper domestic climate was essential. 
Those countries which raised impediments to capital flows would simply 
not be able to meet the competition and would thus be losers in this race. 


TociETHER WE have constructed an inter¬ 
national monetary system that is sound in 
structure, right in approach, and complete 
in a constitutional sense. That system 
remains firmly centred on the IMF, and 
firmly based on the liberal trade and pay¬ 
ments philosophy of Bretton Woods. It 
remains a global system in which all 
members subscribe to the same standards 
of responsible international behaviour, 
and in which all members are treated 
uniformly. We have a system which has 
flexibility and resilience, and which can 
function well in the years ahead without 
further structural amendments. 

We have changed, and changed pro¬ 
foundly, both monetary doctrine and the 
structure of the monetary system, in a 
way which better conforms to present 
objectives. Three fundamental alterations 
can be highlighted—the approaches toward 
adjustment, exchange stability and gold. 

We have embraced the concept that 
stability will result only from responsible 
management of underlying economic and 
financial policies in our countries. We 
see more clearly that market forces must 
not be treated as enemies to b^ tesisted 


at all costs, but as the necessary and help¬ 
ful reflections of changing conditions in a 
highly integrated world economy with wide 
freedom for international trade and capital 
flows. We recognise—as proved by events 
in many countries in recent years—that 
without stable underlying economic and 
financial conditions, no amount of 
exchange market intervention will assure 
stability, but that with stable conditions, 
little or no such market intervention 
would be needed. 

The new system thus calls for each of our 
nations, large and small, developed and 
developing, to concentrate on achieving 
sound non-inflationary economic growth. 
There is no other answer to our desire for 
stability. Also, we must each permit our 
performance in domestic policy to show 
through—to assure that government efforts 
to resist or moderate the operations of 
market forces do not distort our relative 
economic positions and become a source 
of instability once again. This applies of 
course to avoidance of the use of controls 
over international trade and payments, 
for long a basic objective of the Bretton 
Woods system. But it also applies as 


much or more to governmental action to 
restrict the operations of market forces 
through the exchange rate mechanism. 

Our historic decision to phase out the 
monetary role of gold and to provide for 
a greater role for the SDR, also is a source 
of strength in the reformed system. By 
doing so, we eliminate a major element of 
instability in the monetary system. 

towards realism 

Removing gold from the centre of the 
system, eliminating the requirement that 
gold be used in IMF transactions and 
agreeing to initiate the process of disposing ^ 
of IMF gold, the G-10 agreement to avoid 
pegging the price of gold or increasing 
total holdings are all steps towards realism, 
and a more rational as well as stable 
monetary system. 

The Fund should, in its surveillance ol 
members’ exchange rate policies, proceed 
by a careful and evolutionary approach. 
It should cultivate more fully its consulta¬ 
tive processes, and refine its procedure:, 
for monitoring countries’ behaviour. 
Rather than adopting a sweeping precon¬ 
ceived, rigid economic code, we need tt - 
construct through a case-by-case approach 
a common law based on case history. It 
we proceed in this manner, we will be ablt, 
to delineate broad principles of behavioui 
that can be elaborated on the basis o 
experience. The development—and th j 
acceptance—of these principles cannot b* 
forced. But over time workable code 
can be expepted to emerge, through con 
sultation with members and through th 
monitoring of their activities. 

The adjustment process is another are: 
ip which action is imperative. The inter 
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national financial system has performed 
the task of recycling funds from surplus 
countries to deficit countries with 
efiScieocy. The elasticity of our financial 
system has provided us with the time to 
" correct structural maladjustments. This 
time must not be wasted. Recycling of 
funds from surplus countries to deficit 
countries can continue only to the degree 
that countries borrowing to finance external 
deficits can obtain credit. This in turn 
can only persist so long as leaders remain 
confident that borrowing countries can 
repay specific obligations on schedule and 
Krvice their overall debts. 

frank admission 

Frankly, we have not made sufficient 
progress toward adjustment. Although 
there have been cases of countries 
adjusting to higher oil prices and global 
recession, a substantial number of 
countries have preferred to delay adjust¬ 
ment and borrow abroad to finance con¬ 
sumption, and have thus continued to run 
the large external deficits which first 
appeared three years ago. 

. Unless there is some dramatic change 
in the outlook, the world payments pattern 
next year will strikingly resemble that of 
1974—the first year of abnormally high 
oil prices. Indeed, if the oil producing 
nations take, as is now rumoured, the 
dangerous step of again raising the price 
of oil. it would seriously aggravate an 
already troublesome economic and 
financial situation. Even without an in¬ 
crease in oil prices, the aggregate OPEC 
(Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) surplus in 1977 will again be 
50,000 million dollars or more, while 
deficits in the industrial OECD (Organiza¬ 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Deve¬ 
lopment) countries would be of the order 
of 35,000 million dollars, and the oil 
importing developing countries in the 
range of 12 000 million to 15,000 million 
dollars. 

As debt grows to finance the continuing 
deficits, an increasing number of countries 
which have delayed adjustment will 
approach limits beyond which they cannot 
afford to borrow and beyond which pru¬ 
dent creditors will not lend to them. This 
is a serious matter and it cannot be ignored 
by lenders or borrowers. 

There is still time to act, but we must 


be cognizant of the choices. One unrealis¬ 
tic possibility that has been mentioned 
involves widespread debt forgiveness or 
rescheduling. In reality, this is no choice 
at all. From time to time circumstances 
may require a debt rescheduling on the 
part of an individual country. But a wide- 
scale approach of this type involving a 
number of countries, or even several in a 
group, can only result in substantial 
damage to practically all international 
borrowers. Lenders would regard—1 think 
appropriately—such an approach as ipso 
facto increasing the risk attached to new 
lending operations. The result would 
inevitably be a reduction in the availability 
of private credit to broad categories of 
countries, a reduction that would inevit¬ 
ably have a widespread contractionary 
effect on economic activity. 

Another dangerous alternative that has 
been mentioned by some would be to 
create large amounts of new official liqui¬ 
dity—a kind of international monetary 
printing press. Ironically, this would 
have the same effect- it would ultimately 
be contractionary, although in the first 
instance it might have an expansive effect. 
Eventually, and probably with more speed 
than many expect, the creating of excessive 
international liquidity, would destroy the 
stabilisation eflTorts which many of us have 
underway. For, in the United„Statcs, and 
I believe in many other countries, we have 
found that a high rate of inflation anJ 
prosperity are exclusive. 

the fhird course 

The third course—and the only one 
which I believe holds the promise of 
success—involves a combination of adjust¬ 
ment by individual countries, some slowing 
in the rate of private international lending 
and moderate provision of official financ¬ 
ing on a multilateral and conditional basis. 
But it is only effective when linkel with 
meaningful programmes of domestic, 
economic and financial stabilisation. There 
is no substitute for such adjustment, and 
countries that do adjust can look forward 
to durable, non-inflationary growth. The 
IMF can contribute to this process of 
adjustment. The fund has both the exper¬ 
tise and the financial resources to assist in 
the development of overall stabilisation 
programmes and provide conditional credit 
to bridge the time from the start of an 


individual country's stabilisation effort to 
its favourable end results. 

Our approach to the international mone¬ 
tary system has placed responsibility for 
the achievement of international monetary 
stability on the domestic policies pursued 
in each country. Our approach to 
economic development also places primary 
emphasis on the policies and efforts of 
each individual developing country. At 
the heart of our policy is the concept of 
shared prosperity. This concept involves 
a mutually beneficial approach to develop¬ 
ment in today's interdependent world. In 
application, this approach means not only 
direct aid but, most importantly, a liberal 
trading and investment system. 

We do not regard indirect resources 
transfer schemes—such as generalised debt 
rescheduling, price indexing and commo¬ 
dity funds—as the best means to provide 
resource'' to the developing world. To the 
contrary, such proposals are likely to lead 
to inefficiences and distortions. 

commodity policy 

With respect to commodity policy, we 
have stated on many occasions that we 
favour a case-by-casc approach to the 
problems of individual commodities, and 
in particular a careful examination of the 
applicability of the buffer stock approach. 
Specifically we must ascertain whether the 
operation of a buffer stock is likely to 
lead to improved market operations or to 
a structurally higher level of prices for the 
commodity involved. 

If it leads to structurally higher prices it 
helps a few countries, including those 
developed countries that arc producers, 
but it hurts the larger numbers of consum¬ 
ing countries, both developed and develop¬ 
ing. Even in the case of developing 
countries that produce the commodity, the 
‘•help” provided has a high cost. Funds 
used to finance the build-up in inventories 
could have been used for development 
purposes. To the degree that an artificial 
price level results, incentives to develop 
and use substitutes increase. Perhaps 
most important, the producing countries 
allocate labour and capital to production 
on the basis of an artificially high and 
unsustainable price. 

In the area of direct resource transfer, 
the United States has long been in the 
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' forefront of those assisting in the economic 
j and social progress of the developing 
world. Much of what we have done has 
j been governmental—through our bilateral 
as well as multilateral aid programme 
j such as IDA (the International Develop¬ 
ment Association of the World Bank). 

I can assure you that the United States 
' will continue its leadership in this area. 
' Not only will we continue, but we will 
[ strengthen our bilateral aid programmes, 
and we will continue our strong support 

* for the international development banks. 
! Our commitment to IDA and to a finan¬ 
cially strong IBRD (World Bank) cannot 

* be questioned. With respect to the 
regional banks, I am pleased that we have 
just received funds from the Congress to 

'join the African Development Fund. We 

* are not participating in a major new 

* replenishment in the IDB (Inter-American 
Development Bank). Here in Manila— 
the home of the Asian Development Bank 
—it is particularly gratifying to reiterate 
US support for that institution. I was 

' pleased to note, in a recent development 
committee report, that loan commitments 
in all these banks will increase from $8,300 
million to about $12,600 million from 
1975 to 1980, or by 50 per cent. 

the US partnership 

The American partnership with develop¬ 
ing countries and development prospects 
of all countries depend even more impor¬ 
tantly on our trade and investment links. 
The worldwide demands for capital in the 
period ahead will be massive and the com¬ 
petition fierce. Countries that wish to 
attract investment capital will find that 
establishing the proper domestic climate 
is essential. Countries which raise im¬ 
pediments to capital flows will simply 
not be able to meet the competition. 
The experience of many countries illus¬ 
trates how this can properly be done. 

‘ Countries and peoples as varied as the 
Taiwanese, the Brazilians and the South 
' Koreans have dramatically raised their 
living standards and expanded their 
economic base. They have done so not 
only because of the amount of help they 
received, but because of the care and 
self-discipline they used in putting that 
help to work. 

We must all recognize that individual 
national economies can best achieve the 


goal of sustained non-inflationary growth 
in a free and open international trading 
system. We need an open world market 
to allocate raw material and capital 
resources efficiently in order to supply 
abundant goods and services to alt of our 
people at non-inflationary prices. All the 
aid we can give will not help if it does not 
foster a prosperity shared by all. Achieving 
such a prosperity will require the close 
cooperation of both industrial and deve¬ 
loping nations. We must, therefore, join 
together aggressively in the multilateral 
trade negotiations to take concrete and 
significant steps to eliminate tariff and non¬ 
tariff barriers to trade. 

an able guide 

Economic policies in developing count¬ 
ries with widely different economic 
regimes—have greatly benefitted not only 
from the financial support but also from 
the advice, encouragement and technical 
expertise of the World Bank Group. To 
the degree that these institutions are 
successful in helping to bring about 
sounder, more consistent, and more 
effective domestic policies in countries to 
which they are lending, they multiply their 
effectiveness as development organisations. 
Strong and clear US support exists for the 
institutions which comprise the World 
Bank Group. 

In looking at recent developments among 
the member institutions of the Group, 1 
am greatly pleased by the agreement pro¬ 
viding for a capital increase for the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation (IFC). The 
key role of the private sector in the deve¬ 
loping countries underscores the impor¬ 
tance of this proposal. 

As President McNamara pointed out the 
poorest countries of the world have 
financed almost 90 per cent of their deve¬ 
lopment investment out of their own 
meager incomes. The capital increase will 
enable the IFC to expand greatly its ability 
to encourage private capita! flows in these 
poor countries. As we all know, IFC’s 
participation in projects has a considerable 
multiplier effect—four dollars for every 
one dollar of its own—through the asso¬ 
ciated private investment. The capital 
increase implies about $ 5,000 million 
in cumulative commitments over the 
next 10 years in the private sectors of 
the developing world. 


i am pleased also by the agreement 
reached on a selective capital increase for 
the World Bank. The Bank is a unique 
financial institution—publicly capitalised 
but privately financed for the major por- 
tion of its lending operations. While the 
paid-in and callable capital from its 
member governments are important 
assurances of solvency to its creditors, the 
Bank is able to operate actively and 
extensively on its own footing. In our 
view, the excellent reputation of the Bank 
and its sound financial condition give it 
the capacity to raise very substantial 
sums in private capital markets for relend¬ 
ing to its borrowers. 

I would like to turn now to the question 
of the future of the Bank, which I believe 
quite properly is now on the international 
agenda. In the future the Bank might 
well play a role of decisive importance by 
helping to mobilise substantially increased 
long-term development credits from the 
private sector. 

decisive role 

The United States in no sense envisages 
a static role for the Bank, which we believe 
can and should remain the leading deve¬ 
lopment institution in the world. We are 
prepared to take an active and constructive 
part in a frank dialogue on the future role 
of the Bank. 1 would urge that in consi¬ 
dering the Bank’s place in a world that is 
changing rapidly. Our intellectual net be 
cast wide enough to capture significant 
new directions of bank activity. In this 
process, we arc committed to doing every¬ 
thing we can to assure that the Bank meets 
the challenges of today and tomorrow. I 
am confident that by addressing the impor¬ 
tant questions forthrightly, the Bank can 
assure itself for many years to come of a 
continuation of the leading role in the 
international cooperative effort to promote 
growth and progress in developing nations. 

Also, the future of the International 
Development Association is of critical 
importance. Now that our Congress has 
acted favourably on our fiscal 1977 appro¬ 
priation request for IDA, the United States 
is in a position to participate actively in 
negotiating an IDA-US agreement. I am 
confident that with goodwill and under¬ 
standing these negotiations can be 
successfully concluded during the next 
year. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


nient, the Neemuch plant has and implementation of multi- 
been set up. purpose and hydro-electric 

projects with a view to elimi¬ 
nate over-runs in cost and 
time. The ministry of Energy 
The government has consti- has been concerned about the 
tuted a development council cost escalation of hydro-electric | 
for the cement industry which power projects after investment 
will act as a forum for focus- decisions are taken and has 


Development Council 
for Cement Industry 


Committee on 
Company Affairs 

The central government 
has constituted a five-member 
committee to advise the Com¬ 
pany Law Board and also the 
government on matters arising 
out of the administration of the 
Companies Act, 1956. The 
members of the committee arc: 
Mr T.S. Santhanam, indus¬ 
trialist, Madras ; Mr Lalit 
Bhasin, advocate. Supreme 
Court of India; Mr P. M. 
Narialvala, president, Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of 
India; Mr M. Sreenivasa Rao, 
TOst accountant, Bangalore; 
Mr K. Ganesan, chartered 
accountant, Calcutta. Section 
410 of the Companies Act, 
1956, provides for constitution 
of such an advisory committee, 
and a notification to this effect 
has been published in the 
Gazettee of India. 

Alkaloid Plant 

The most modern govern¬ 
ment Alkaloid plant at 
Neemuch in Madhya Pradesh, 
an undertaking of the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue and Banking, 
which went into production on 
October 6, will not only save 
the much-needed foreign ex¬ 
change but also earn exchange 
in due course. The plant 
was inaugurated by Mr 
Pranab Mukherjee, minister of 
Revenue and Banking r.eently. 
With the commissioning of the 
Neemuch plant, India would 
be able to meet in full demand 
of the Indian pharmaceutical 
industry for various opium 
alkaloids and their finished 


these alkaloids to other coun¬ 
tries for medicinal purposes 
after the plant starts working 
second shift. The plant will 
process Indian raw opium for 
producing pain-relieving and 
life saving drug constituents. 

Indigenous Technology 

Built at a cost of about 
Rs 2.4 crores, it is the only 
modern alkaloid plant of its 
kind in the country. The plant 
is based on entirely indigenous 
technology evolved by the 
National Chemical Laboratory, 
Poona, with the assistance of 
the Chemical Services of the 
Department of Revenue and 
Banking. The entire machinery 
and equipment have been pro¬ 
duced in India. The chemical 
process and the engineering 
design of the plant are fairly 
complicated and the successful 
commissioning is a tribute to 
the ability and skill of Indian 
scientists and engineers. The 
plant was set up by tlxc 
National Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation on a turn¬ 
key basis. It can manufacture 
nearly 8.700 kgs of various 
alkaloids and their finished 
salts in a single shift. 

The opium alkaloids were 
being manufactured as a 
government monopoly in the 
government alkaloid works at 
Ghazipur, set up during the 
Second World War as a make 
shift arrangement to serve the 
emergency needs of the eastern 
theatre of war. The production 
in Ghazipur plant being insuf- 


sing attention of the industry 
as well as government on the 
problems faced by the cement 
industry. The council consists of 
30 members which includes 
representatives of industrial 
undertakings respresenting the 
interests of the owners as well 
as the labour, persons having 
special knowledge of the indus¬ 
try and also of consumers. The 
tenure of the council will be 
two years, 

The broad terms of refe¬ 
rence for the council will 
relate to the following activi¬ 
ties : (a) Targets for pro¬ 
duction, coordination of 
production programmes and 
review of the performance from 
time to time, including fuller 
utilisation of installed capacity; 
(b) Long range perspective 
plans including technology, 
which will identify gaps and 
suggest corrective action, with 
emphasis on increased self- 
reliance; (c) Optimum utili¬ 
sation of materials and compo¬ 
nents to ensure materials con¬ 
servation; (d) Promoting stan¬ 
dardisation of products, com¬ 
ponents and materials; (e) Re¬ 
commendation in regard to 
promotion of exports; (f) Pol¬ 
lution control measures includ¬ 
ing re-cycling of industrial 
wastes, (g) Production of ordi¬ 
nary and special cements utilis¬ 
ing industrial wastes like fly 
ash, blast furnace slag, etc. 

Cost of Hydro 
Projects 

The ministry of Energy has 
appointed a committee to 
recommend improvement in 


been feeling the need to contain 
project costs within estimates 
and the construction work to 
be completed on time. 

The committee will be 
headed by Mr Y. K. Murthy, ’ 
chairman of the Central Water 
Commission, The other mem¬ 
bers of the committee are : 
Messrs K.S. Subrahmanyam, 
member (HE) of Central 
Electricity Authority; E. C. 
Saldhana, member (P&P) of 
Central Water Commission;; 
V. B. Eswaran, adviser j 
(Energy) to the Planning Com¬ 
mission; B.N. Baliga, chairman 
of UP State Electricity Board; 
R. K. Kaul, joint secretary, 
ministy of Finance; S. N. Roy, 
chairman-cum-managing direc-, 
tor of National Hydro Elec- , 
trie Power Corporation; V.K.S.' 
Varadan, director-general of 
Geological Survey of India; 
and Mrs Otima Bordia, joint 
secretary. Department of, 

Power. 

Efficient Utilisation 

The committee has been 
asked to work out the details 
of preparatory work necessary 
for obtaining sanction of multi¬ 
purpose and hydro electric 
projects and also the procedure 
for according such sanction. 
The committee will also iden¬ 
tify the contents of detailed 
project report and would indi¬ 
cate the extent to which inves¬ 
tigations should be carried out, 
designs finalised and estimates 
worked out for materials, 
equipment and manpower 
before an investment decision 


salts. India will also export ficient for country’s require- procedures for investigation is taken. The committee will 
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also recommend the extent to 
which infrastructure 'activity 
should be undertaken before an 
investment decision on a 
project is taken. It will also 
suggest changes in funding and 
administrative arrangements to 
avoid time and cost over-runs. 
The committee is expected to 
submit its report within six 
months. 

U. K. Bank Rate 

Tlie Bank of England has 
pushed up its minimum lending 
rate to a record 15 per cent in 
an effort to curb domestic 
spending and bolster the pound 
sterling. The two per cent in¬ 
crease, which will set the pat¬ 
tern for all other borrowing 
rates in Britain, was accom¬ 
panied by an order on com¬ 
mercial banks to place more of 
their deposits in a frozen cen¬ 
tral account. Treasury officials 
stated that the Bank of Eng¬ 
land’s measures were intended 
to hold down the amount of 
money in circulation so as to 
keep up the fight against 
inflation. 

Oil from Coal 

An ambitious plan for pro¬ 
ducing oil from coal has been 
envisaged in Coal India’s 10- 
year plan. The corporate 
perspective plan for the entire 
coal sector finalised by CIL 
after 10-montli long delibera¬ 
tions, has been submitted to 
the Energy ministry. The pro¬ 
duction of oil from coal has 
been included in the plan as a 
major research and ilevelop- 
ment scheme with an investment 
of Rs. 400 crores. CIL has 
proposed this plan as a modu¬ 
lar type to be fitted with the 
national plan. 

The finalised coal plan aims at 
increasing coal production from 
90 million tonnes in 1975-76 to 
183.34 million tonnes in 10 
years. The total capital invest¬ 
ment proposed by CIL for 


the coal sector is Rs 3,355 
crores, including Rs 2,092 
crores for mine development. 

The perspective plan has 
also kept in mind the techno¬ 
logical challenges that lie ahead 
in the development of coal 
mines and utilisation of coal. 
The proposals for increases in 
coal production have been 
made keeping in view addi¬ 
tional 39 million tonnes re¬ 
quired for power generation, 
16 million tonnes for steel 
making and 35 million tonnes 
for others. CIL has made 
necessary provisions to increase 
the offtake to the domestic 
sector, brick burning, small 
industries and increasing ex¬ 
ports. The plan has also kept 
in view the Energy ministry’s 
decision to regard coal as pri¬ 
mary energy resource. 

CIL has forecast that coal 
offtake to the domestic sector 
will increase from 3.8 million 
tonnes to 11.5 million tonnes in 
10 years followed by the brick 
kiln industry’s consumption 
increase from 3.7 million ton¬ 
nes in 1975-76 to seven million 
tonnes. The plan has also 
estimated that coal export will 
increase from 0.5 million ton¬ 
nes in 1975-76 to five million 
tonnes in 1985-86. 

FiCCI Team for 
S.E. Asia 

A high-level FICCI delega¬ 
tion led by its president, Mr 
M.V. Arunachalam, left for 
Kuala Lumpur on October 7, 
1976. The delegation, visited 
Malaysia, Philippines and 
Singapore, to explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of expansion of two- 
way trade and the scope for 
further promotion ofjoint in¬ 
dustrial ventures. It also exa¬ 
mined the further scope for 
techno-economic cooperation. 
The delegation comprised of 
Mr D.C. Kothari, president¬ 
elect of the Confederation of 


Asian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry and M/s Harish 
Mahindra, K.N. Modi, Har- 
shavadan Mangaldas, and P. 
Chentsal Rao, secretary-gene¬ 
ral FICCI. 

The delegation also attended 
the conference of the Confe¬ 
deration of Asian Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry, held in 
Manila from October 11 to 15, 
1976. The FICCI president 
was one of the guest speakers 
at the summit meeting of 
Asian businessmen, and deli¬ 
vered a key-note address on 
“The Role of Developing 
Countries” under the main 
theme “Developed Asia”. The 
other subjects discussed at the 
conference were : (i) Role of 
Developed Countries; (ii) Role 
of Oil Producing Countries; 
(iii) Trade with Centrally Mana¬ 
ged Economies; and (iv) Em¬ 
ployment Strategies. 

Collaboration with 
South Korea 

An economic mission from 
the Republic of Korea ex¬ 
pressed keen interest in launch¬ 
ing joint ventures with India 
specially in the fields of en¬ 
gineering items like machine 
tools for export to south-east 
Asian countries. This was con¬ 
veyed to the union Commerce 
minister, Prof D.P. Chatto- 
padhyaya when the recent 
mission led by Dr. Sung Jae 
Kah, executive member. Presi¬ 
dent’s Council of Economic 
and Scientific Advisers. The 
delegation came to this country 
with a view to exploring ex¬ 
tensively the possibilities of 
furthering of trade and eco 
nomic cooperation between 
India and the Republic of 
Korea. 

Welcoming the proposal, the 
Commerce minister pointed out 
that while India and South 
Korea could offer a basket of 
product or even projects to the 
countries in the south-east 


Asian region, it was upto the$6 
countries to select some ac¬ 
cording their requirements. He 
also suggested joint ventures 
in the fields of deep sea fishing ^ 
and sericulture where India ' 
could take the benefit of ex¬ 
pertise of South Korea in these 
lines. Prof Chattopadhyaya 
added that India and South 
Korea could al.so collaborate 
in various projects in the mid¬ 
dle-east. He pointed out that 
South Korea could profitably 
take material and equipments 
from India for her projects in 
the region because of the 
geographical proximity of 
India to middle-east. 

Trade with Oman 

Possibilities of increasing 
trade and economic coopera¬ 
tion between India and Oman 
were explored when a high- 
level business delegation from 
that country arrived here. The 
Oman delegation, sponsored 
by the chamber of commerce 
and industry of that country, 
held discussions with senior 
officials of economic ministries 
and representatives of trade 
and industy. During its three- 
day stay here the delegation 
also visited important indus¬ 
trial establishments in Farida- 
hail and other complexes 
around the capital. 

Short-Term Loan 
for Bihar 

The union government has 
released Rs 20 crores as short¬ 
term loan to Bihar government 
for agricultural inputs for the 
rabi season. The enhancement 
of the short-term rabi loan from 
Rs 9 crores to Rs 20 crores 
follows the talks which the 
union minister of Agriculture 
and Irrigation, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram had with the chief minister 
of the state, Mr Jagannath 
Mishra, in Patna when the 
former made a tour of the 
flood-affected areas. 

The recent floods in south 
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Bihar having caused heavy 
demage to kharif crops and 
otherwise destroyed property, 
the farmers, it is felt, would 
fenced special assistance to enable 
•them to make the required in¬ 
vestments for the rabi crops. 

The amount released by the 
union government will be used 
for giving loans to farmers for 
purchase of inputs such as 
fartilisers, seeds, pesticides etc. 
Orders have been issued for 
forthwith release of the amount 
so that there is no delay in 
making it available to the 
farmers. This brings the total 
short-term assistance for agri¬ 
cultural inputs to Bihar in 
1976-77 to Rs 26 crores. Last 
year, Bihar was given a total of 
Rs 19 crores in view of the un¬ 
precedented floods, but in the 
previous three years this kind of 
assistance had rangetl between 
Rs 5 crores and Rs 10 crores. 

$ugar for November 

The government has ordered 
the release of 3.10,000 tonnes 
of sugar for November, 1976. 
It will consist of 205,000 tonnes 
levy and 125,000 tonnes of free 
sale sugar. The release will be 
effective for sale and despatch 
by the factories from the 
October 23, 1976 and will be 
valid upto November 30, 1976. 

Bank of Baroda 
Retailer Week 

Bank of Baroda is observing 
the “Retail Traders Week” 
throughout the country com¬ 
mencing from October 11. 
This is a part of October— 
‘Action Month’. Retail traders 
play an important role in distri¬ 
bution and marketing sy-stem 
of essential commodities. They 
come in direct contact with the 
consumers who make their 
daily purchases from them. U 
is with theaim of strengthening 
the very base of retail traders, 
Bank of Baroda has come for¬ 
ward to help them hnancially. 

The Bank will provide credit 


facilities to the extent of 
Rs 25,000 per party of small 
retailers at an interest rate of 
of 3 per cent OBR with a mini¬ 
mum of 11 per cent per annum 
upto Rs 10,000. In case the 
amount of loan is over 
Rs 10,000 the rate of interest 
will be a minimum of 13^ per 
cent per annum. 

Production in Paper 
Industry 

The production of various 
varieties of paper and paper 
board during the first-half of 
1976 was 4.27,026 tonnes. 
During the period January to 
June 1976, 257,859 tonnes of 
writing and printing paper, 
90,198 tonnes of wrapping and 
packaging paper, 68,574 tonnes 
of paper board and 10,169 
tonnes of special papers were 
produced by the industry. The 
latest figures available arc for 
July 1976, which show a total 
production of 77,526 tonnes. 
This compares favourably with 
the monthly average production 
of 70,000 tonnes during the 
previous six months. The total 


installed capacity in Uie exist¬ 
ing paper mills stood at 
1,137,830 tonnes per year as on 
August 1, 1976. 

Names in the News 

Mr M. A. Wadud Khan, 
Secretary, Department of Steel 
in the ministry of Steel and 
Mines and Giairman of the 
Steel Authority of India is pro¬ 
ceeding on three months leave. 
He will be relinquishing ofiicc 
at the end of his leave. 

Mr R. P. Billimoria has been 
appointed Chairman of the 
Steel Authority of India Limi¬ 
ted (SAIL) to succeed Mr 
Wadud Khan. Mr Billimoria, 
was personnel director of SAIL 
since its inception. He ha.s been 
associated with steel industry 
both in the private and public 
sectors for the past 32 years’ 
He is also chairman of the 
National Mineral Development 
Corporation (NMDC) and 
director of the Hindustan Steel 
Limited (HSL), Indian Iron 
and Steel Company Limited 
and India Firebricks and Insu¬ 
lation Company Limited. 


Mr S. D. Prasad, senior joint 
secretary ia the Steel ministry, 
has taken charge as Secretary 
of the Steel Department. Mr 
Wadud Khan was chairman of 
SAIL and secretary of the 
Steel Department. 

Mr S. S. Puri, additional 
secretary in the ministry of 
Civil Supplies and Cooperation, 
has been appointed as Textiles 
Secretary in the Commerce 
ministry. A separate depart¬ 
ment for textiles has been 
created last year in the ministry 
to look after the problems of 
the textile industry. 

Dr N. C. Pant of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute 
(lARI) in New Delhi has been 
called to head the prestigious 
Commonwelth Institute of 
Entomology (CIF.) in London. 
This is the first time an Indian 
scientist is appointed as direc¬ 
tor in the 35-ycar history of 
CIE, which is one of the three 
major institutes under the Com¬ 
monwealth Agricultural. Bureau 
The directorship is a permanent 
position. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Ramon and Demm 

In spur of recession and fall 
in demand of automobile 
components, Ramon and 
Demm’s sales during the year 
ended March 31, 1976 was 
Rs 3 crores as against Rs 3.35 
crores in the preceding year. 
Production of the company 
during the year was restricteJ 
at 784 tonnes as against 1003 
tonnes in 1974-75. The com¬ 
pany, at present, has on hand 
original equipment orders 
worth Rs 5.90 crores. In addi¬ 
tion, the company is negotiat¬ 
ing with parties for original 
equipment orders worth Rs 1.98 
crores. Thus the share of ori¬ 
ginal equipment sales to total 
sales will increase from present 
30 per cent to 50 per cent in 
the accounting year 1976-77. 
The increase in original equip¬ 
ment sales has enabled the 
company to plan the produc¬ 
tion in advance and arrange 
for utilisation of the plant 
capacity to its maximum 
possible. 

Expansion Plan 

It is hoped that, after the 
completion of the expansion 
plan, which includes the in¬ 
stallation of special purpose 
latest machines, the capacity 
to manufacture differential 
gears will increase substantially 
and which, in turn, will in¬ 
crease the sales of the com¬ 
pany. The company’s applica¬ 
tions for the additional loan 
are under active consideration 
of the financial institutions and 
it is. .hoo^d . that *hb loan will 
be sanctioned soon. 

On the export front, 

eastern economist 


company has made slow but 
steady progress. The company 
has orders for export on hand. 
These could not be executed 
so far, as its expansion pro¬ 
gramme has been delayed. 
After implementation of the 
expansion, the company will 
gear up exp,>rt activities which 
will help the company to 
utilise expansion capacity to 
the fullest extent. 

Garware Nylons 

The year ended March 31, 
1976 was a record year for 
Garware Nylons Ltd with a 
turnover of over Rs 26 crores 
and the gross profit touching 
a figure as high as Rs.3.26 
crores. The total sales realisa¬ 
tion during the first six months 
of the current year were of the 
order of about Rs 15.20 crores 
as against Rs 12.78 crores for 
the corresponding period of 
last year. Despite substantial 
increase in the sales turnover, 
the working results of the 
company have been affected by 
recession faced by some sec¬ 
tors of the textile industry and 
the margins have been eroded 
by the increase in the cost of 
various inputs. 

It is also heartening to note 
that the company has been ex¬ 
ploring several other avenues 
with a view to broad-base the 
scope of its activities as also to 
maximise its profitability. With 
this end, the company is in the 
process of stepping up the 
capacities of nylon and polyes¬ 
ter yarn plants which would 
naturally improve the econo¬ 
mics of its operation. The 
company is also planning to 
deversify its activities by en¬ 


tering into new fields. Keeping 
this in view, the company 
now proposes to set up a 
wholly-owned subsidiary to 
undertake a shipping venture 
with an investment of about 
Rs 1.5 crores. 

Ranbaxy Laboratories 

Ranbaxy Laboratories has 
already received an industrial 
licence for the manufacture of 
a broad spectrum antibiotic 
‘Ampicillin’. The process know¬ 
how for this drug has been 
developed by the research and 
development department of the 
company and the manufacture 
of this drug is included in the 
manufacturing programme for 
1977. Its appircation for the 
conversion of the letter of in¬ 
tent for the manufacture of 
bulk chloroquin phosphate a 
very important antimalarial 
drug—is pending with the 
government and its manufac¬ 
ture is also planned dining 
1977. Applications for the 
manufacture of few other bulk 
drugs are also pending with 
the government. In ,about three 
years time, around 25 per cent 
of company’s turn wer should 
come from bulk drug activity. 

Bulk Drugs 

While bulk drug activity 
continues to receive considera¬ 
ble emphasis, the company at 
the same time is examining 
other areas for further broad 
basing and diversifying its 
activities commensurate with 
technical abilities. After con¬ 
siderable investigation the 
company decided to enter the 
field of laboratory chemicals. 
This area was found to be a 
natural extension of the com¬ 
pany’s expertise in production 
and marketing of quality 
drugs and chemicals for which 
the government’s approval has 
been obtained, and the com¬ 
pany hopes to enter the market 
arouad the middle of 1977. 

Another major and signifi¬ 


cant contribution of the com¬ 
pany’s long term growth and 
progress has been its continued 
emphasis on research and 
development. Though the j 
company is comparatively new^ 
in this activity, it has, already, 
some very good results to its 
credit. In 1975 the company 
has spent over one per cent of 
the turnover on research and 
development aad this year it 
will be 50 per cent more. 

The company's research acti¬ 
vity is pre lomiiiantly and pri¬ 
marily directed to production 
of new drugs which are not 
manufactured in the country 
and are being imported in large 
quantities causing considerable 
drain of scarce foreign ex- 
cluingi- resources. 

Mahindra and 
Mahindra 

Internalioiial Tractor Com¬ 
pany of India (ITCJ), one of 
the biggest tractor manufac¬ 
turers in the country, will 
merge with Mahindra & 
Mahindra Limited (M & M), 
manufacturers of jeeps and 
trucks. This was announced, 
at a press conlerence recently, 
by Mr Keshub Mahindra, 
chairman of both M & M 
andlTCI. 

Hailing this as "one of the 
most significant developments 
in the automotive industry in 
recent years”, Mr Mahindra 
said, “the merger of these 
two major manufacturing 
units will be in national 
interest, and also benefit the 
two companies and their 
shareholders.” 

The directors of M&M 
and ITCI at separate meetings 
on October 4. 1976, approved 
of a scheme of amalgamation 
of ITCI with M&M. This 
would be subject to the con¬ 
sent of the central government 
under the MRTP and Com¬ 
panies Act, the financial insti- 
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ttttioni concerned, share¬ 
holders of the two companies, 
the Bombay high court and 
^sucfa other approvals as may 
be necessary. 

The appointed date for the 
proposed amalgamation will 
be no later than October 1, 
1977, or such other date as 
may be agreed upon by the 
companies' directors at sub¬ 
sequent meetings. 

Under the scheme, every 
holder of three equity shares 
of ITCI of the paid-up value 
of Rs 10 each will be entitled 
to receive two equity shares 
of M & M of the paid-up 
value of Rs 10 each. For 
every one preference share of 
ITCI of the paid-up value of 
Rs 100 each, the holder will 
be entitled to receive one 9.3 
per cent cumulative preference 
share of Rs 100 in M & M. 

Increased Capacity 

The merger, by utilising 
the installed capacity of M & M 
would enable ITCI to in¬ 
crease production fiom the 
existing 10,000 to 15,000 trac¬ 
tors per annum. The techno¬ 
logies being similar and the 
products of both companies 
being complementary, their 
availability to marketing 
organisations, on all-India 
basis, would strengthen them 
immeasurably. 

As the financial results of 
the merged company are ex¬ 
pected to be favourable from 
the start, Mr Mahindra 
stressed, the interest of the 
M & M’s shareholders would 
be safeguarded from the 
outset. Unlesssomething 
unforeseen takes place, he said 
the shareholders can look to 
the continuance of the steady 
dividend policy that has cha¬ 
racterised the operations of 
M &M. 

Furthermore, he pointed 
out, the combined operations 


will so change the profitability 
of the company, that additio¬ 
nal benefits will flow to the 
shareholders of M & M. 

Hindustan Organic 
Chamicais 

Hindustan Organic Chemi¬ 
cals Limited, a government of 
India enterprise at Rasayani 
in Maharashtra has earned a 
net profit of Rs 225 lakhs 
during the year ended March 
31, 1976 and has once again 
paid to the government of 
India an amount of Rs 48.41 
lakhs as dividend for the 
year. 

The year 1975-76 was, on 
the whole, satisfactory for the 
company. Production registered 
a 14 per cent rise from 49,809 
tonnes in 1974-75 to 56,784 
tonnes in 1975-76. Sales rose 
marginally by three per cent 
over the previous year from 
Rs 14.02 crorcs to Rs 14.42 
crores. This was due to reduction 
in prices of many of the com¬ 
pany’s products effected from 
July 1975, notable reduction 
being in the case of nitroben¬ 
zene from Rs 8,930 to Rs 6,600 
per tonne and formaldehyde 
from Rs 3,200 to Rs 2,750 per 
tonne. Prices were further 
reduced and rationalised in 
October 1975 and again in 
January 1976. The net profit 
during the year was conse¬ 
quently lower at Rs 255 lakhs 
compared to Rs 279 lakhs in 

1974- 75. 

In the first four months of 
1976-77, production and sales 
have risen to 16,252 tonnes and 
Rs 561 lakhs as compared with 
12,507 tonnes and Rs 326 
lakhs respectively during the 
corresponding period of 

1975- 76. 

In the export field, HOC 
was able to make modest gains. 
The exports touched Rs 6 
lakhs during 1975-76 as against 
Rs 4 lakhs last year. Due to 


highly comprtitive international 
prices, HOC is offering its 
products at concessional 
prices to customers who pos¬ 
sess Actual User/Replenish¬ 
ment licences or who buy HOC 
products for conversion and 
export. 

The company has received 
letters of intent for doubling 
of capacities of its nitroben¬ 
zene, hydrogen, aniline and 
acetanilide plants. The com¬ 
pany also expects to receive 
shortly clearance for putting 
up 16,500 T/A plant for manu¬ 
facture of concentrated nitric 
acid, which is one of its vital 
raw materials. 

R & D Efforts 

On the basis of the process 
know-how developed by HOC’s 
R&D division, a 60 T/A 
plant for recovery of techni¬ 
cal grade resorcinol from 
waste liquors of meta-amino- 
plicnol plant is being set up. 
The National Ch:mical Labo¬ 
ratory, Poona continued to 
render consultancy services to 
the HOC. On the basis of the 
data furnished by the NCL for 
a 600 T/A fluidised bed 
reactor for aniline, the com¬ 
pany has taken up detailed 
engineering work for this 
plant. HOC is also consider¬ 
ing proposals for setting up 
other semi commcrcial/pilot 
plants based on development 
work carried out at HOC and 
NCL. 

Terpene Industries 

Terpene Industries has ear¬ 
ned a lower profit of Rs 2.01 
lakhs during the year ended 
June 30, 1976 as compared to 
Rs 3.38 lakhs in 1974-75. After 
providing Rs 6.33 lakhs for 
depreciation, there is a loss of 
Rs 4.32 lakhs. After adding 
Rs 16.64 lakhs being the loss 
of the previous year, the total 
loss amounts to Rs 20.96 lakhs. 

The continued availability of 


imported terpineol, at a chea- > 
per rate than the company’s 
cost of production, has resulted 
in lower offtake of terpineol. 

In order to bring down the 
inventory to a lower level, the 
company was forced to close 
down .the plant for about three 
months during the year under 
report. 

In the recent import policy 
announced by the government 
a ban has beeu imposed on the 
import of terpineol. But, some . 
quantities which are in the 
pipeline will be available during 
the current year and it is 
expected that from December 
1976 onwards the market . 
condition for terpineol will 
improve. 

During the year under | 

The Calcutta Electric ' 
Supply Corporation Ltd. 

(Incorporated in England) 

Notice is hereby given that 
the Board of Directors of this ; 
Company have decided to 
recommend to Stockholders at ’ 
the forthcoming Annual Gene- ; 
ral Meeting that a Final Divid- ' 
end for the year ended 3lst ' 
March, 1976 on the Company’s 
Ordinary Stock at the rate of 
6 percent (gross) less Indian 
Income Tax at appropriate 
rates be paid on 8th December, 
1976 to those stockholders 
whose names are registered in 
the Company’s Stock Register 
on 25th October, 1976. 

Applications for transfers 
received in this Oflice upto 25th 
October, 1976, will, if other¬ 
wise satisfactory, be registered 
at that date for the purpose of 
participation in the above 
Dividend. The Ordinary Stock 
transfer books and the Register 
of Ordinary Stockholders of 
the Company in Calcutta will 
remain closed from 26th Octo¬ 
ber, 1976 to 2nd November, 
1976, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
S.K. NIYOGI 
Secretary 

Victoria House, 

Calcutta 700 001. 

28th September, 1976. 
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feport, the company has added 
its installed capacity for the 
manufacture of 20 tonnes of 
terpene hydrate and 30 tonnes 
of terpinyl acetate and the 
necessary registration from 
DGTD for the same has also 
been obtained. 

News and Notes 

The board of directors of 
American Express Company 
has increased the regular quar¬ 
terly dividend to 25 cents per 
common share from 20 cents. 
This 25 per cent rise follows 
an increase to 20 cents from 15 
cents in April 1975, and repre¬ 
sents the ninth increase in 
dividends declared in the past 
eight years. 

The 25 cent dividend, pay¬ 
able on November 10, 1976 to 
shareholders on record as of 
October 8, 1976, brings Ameri¬ 
can Express Company’s 
dividend rate to S 1.00 on an 
annua! basis. 


will close November 4 or ea^ 
Her at the discretion of the 
directors of the company but 
not before October 27. 

The company has received 
an industrial licence for the 
manufacture of 0.45 million cu. 
metre of oxygen gas and 0.10 
million cu. metre of acetylene 
gas. The plants are being set 
up near Allahabad. Adequate 
land has been acquired from 
the U P State Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Ltd for 
its present plans and future 
expansion. The plants will 
produce 3.5 lakhs M* of oxy¬ 
gen and one lakh Mi of dissol¬ 
ved acetylene. The commer¬ 
cial production of dissolved 
acetylene is likely to commence 
by March 1977 and of oxygen 
by August 1977. The capital 
outlay on the project is esti¬ 
mated at Rs 53.54 lakhs and 
it will be financed by the equity 
share capital of Rs 22.00 lakhs, 
secured term loans from U P 


The plant is proposed to be 
set up in Durgapur industrial 
area and orders for the major 
plant and equipment have been 
placed. Construction of factory 
is in progress and commercial 
production is expected to 
commence by early 1977. The 
total cost of the project is 
Rs 74.12 lakhs. Promoters 
and associates would contri¬ 
bute Rs 12.40 lakhs out of an 
equity capital ofRs31 lakhs. 
Financial institutions have 
already agreed to finance the 
project. 

Universal Paper Mills Ltd 
proposes to enter the capital 
market shortly with a public 
is ue of Rs 97 lakhs of equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and Rs 8 
lakhs of 11 per cent redeem¬ 
able cumulative preference 
shares of Rs 100 each, both 
for cash at par. 

The object of the issue is to 


raise a part of the finance 
required for its Rs 2.90 crorea 
integrated pulp& paper plant 
at Jhargram in West Benga^ 
with an installed capacity of 
20 tonnes per day. The balance 
of the project cost will be met 
from term loans from financial 
institutions amounting to 
Rs 1.85 crores. Being located 
in a notified backward area, 
the company is entitled to subs¬ 
tantial incentives and other 
advantages. 

The promoters of the com¬ 
pany are trying to keep unpro¬ 
ductive expenses to the mini¬ 
mum. So far as raw material is 
concerned, the promoters anti¬ 
cipate no difficulty, as the plant 
has easy access to nearby sour¬ 
ces of supply. Approximately 
Rs 1.10 crores have already 
been spent on the project. The 
plant is expected to go into 
commercial production in the 
first quarter of 1977. 


The 75000 UWT bulk carrier 
being built by Messrs Lith- 
gows at its Kingston Shipbuild¬ 
ing Yard, CJlasgow, UK, for 
the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co Ltd, has been successfully 
launched on September 30, 
1976. The Lithgows Yard has 
long association with the 
Scindia company, having built 
for the company a number of 
various types of ships. The 
ship is scheduled to be deliver¬ 
ed to the company by Decem¬ 
ber 1976. With the addition 
of “Jalavihar", Scindia's fleet 
will be having one OBO, four 
bulk carriers and a total 
strength of 48 ships with 
900,000 DWT. 

New Issues 

Naini Oxygen and Acetylene 
Gas Ltd is offering 132,000 
equite shaies of Rs 10 each for 
cash at par to the public for 
subscription. The subscription 
list for this fully underwritten 
issue opens on October 25 and 


Financial Corporation of 
Rs 30.00 lakhs and unsecured 
loans from relatives and friends 
of Rs 1.54 lakhs. 

Iron Castings 

Melcast India Ltd is likely 
to enter the capital market in 
November, 1976, with a public 
issue of 1,86,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each. 

The company has been pro¬ 
moted by Mr V.D. Jhunjhun- 
wala, among others, for manu¬ 
facture of 2,000 tonnes of S. G. 
iron castings per year. Tor- 
Steel Research Foundation in 
India, who have acquired the 
technical know-how from Tor- 
Isteg Steel Corporation of 
Luxembourg have agreed to 
supply the technical know-how 
for a Nodularisation process 
popularly called as ‘T-NOCK’ 
pocess first developed in 
Holland, This process assures 
more yield and less operational 
cost than the conventional 
processes. 


Dividend 

(Per cent) 


Name of the 
company 

Year ended 

Equity dividend 
declared for 

Current Previous 

year year 

Higher Dividend 





Sitalakshmi Mills 

June 

30,1976 

12.0 

6.0 

Frick India 

March 

31,1976 

12.0 

6.0 

Tiffin Barytes Asbestos 
and Paints 

March 

31,1976 

150 

9.0 

Indian Organic 
Chemicals 

March 

31,1976 

15.0 

12.0 

Badra Cofl’ee 

May 

31,1976 

30.0 

12.0 

Balanoor Tea 

May 

31,1976 

30.0 

12.0 

Devan Tea 

May 

31,1976 

30.0 

12.0 

Same Dividend 

Bombay (Suburban 
Electric Supply 

March 

31,1976 

15.0* 

15.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Firth (India) Steel Co. 

March 

31,1976 

Nil 

10.0 

Sundaram Textiles 

March 

31,1976 

12.0 

15,0 


♦Besides a one for-five bonus issue is proposed. 
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India's exports: 1974-75 & 
1975-76 


RECORDS 

AND 

STATISTICS 


Exports in 1975-76 reached a new peak of Rs S,941,6 crores, outstripping the preceding year's performance 
by as wide a margin as Rs 612.8 crores. Sugar was the top foreign exchange earner, fetching 
Rs 472.3 crores. Engineering goods were a close second at Rs 408.7 crores followed by jute goods at 
Rs 248.3 crores, tea at Rs 236.8 crores,'handicrafts at Rs 224.1 crores and leather and leather manufactures 
at Rs 222.7 crores. Such commodities as oilcakes, cashew kernels, spices, tobacco unmanufactured, iron 
ore and textiles also figured prominently in the export list. 

The USA was our leading partner in export trade at Rs 507.7 crores followed by Japan at Rs 426.9 crores, 
the USSR at Rs 412 8 crores and the UK at Rs 403.6 crores. 

The following statements give details regarding our exports, commodity-wise and country-wise, during 
1974-75 and 1975-76. 


fomposition ol Inr*iu'<< Exports 


(Rs lakhs) 


1 


Commodity 

Unit 

March 

Qty. 

1976 

Value 

March 

Qty. 

1975 

Value 

April-March "76 

O'y. Value 

April-March ’75 ; 

Qty. Value. i 

A. Agriculture & Allied Products 

Value 


157,66 


143,45 


1184,90 


953,71 ■ 

Oilseeds, nuts and kernels 


— 

19,09 

— 

7,88 


68,64 

— 

29,28 : 

Groundnut 

OflOl 

36.8 

16,40 

14.7 

6,95 

112.8 

49,84 

55.8 

25,57 , 

Vegetable oil (non-essential) 


3.3 

1,35 

l.l 

50 

61.1 

33,29 

48.1 

33,66 

Castor oil 


0.6 

29 

1.0 

43 

22.8 

9,97 

20.4 

13,84 

Groundnut oil 


- 


- 

2 

... 

4 

0.1 

9 ! 

Other residual 


2.7 

1,06 

0.1 

5 

38.3 

23,28 

27.6 

19.73 

Oilcakes 


156.4 

14,32 

95.2 

10,07 

985.4 

86,12 

835.0 

95,96 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 


4.8 

6,11 

4.0 

6,57 

74.3 

93,10 

75.0 

80,36 

Spices 


11.2 

14,26 

5.3 

7.30 

57.2 

70.96 

51.6 

61,41 : 

Pepper 

♦ » 

5.0 

7.10 

2.7 

3.52 

24.3 

33,88 

26.4 

34,49 

Cardamom 


0.3 

3.08 

0.3 

2,38 

2.0 

19,51 

1.8 

13,42 

Ginger 


1.2 

1,06 

0.5 

38 

4.8 

4,10 

4.7 

3,52 

Chillies 


2.4 

2,01 

0.1 

10 

3.5 

3,18 

0.5 

35 ; 

Turmeric 


1.4 

51 

0.9 

42 

11.8 

4,21 

9.2 

4,18 

Others 


0.9 

50 

0.8 

.50 

10.8 

6,08 

9.0 

5,45 

Raw cotton 


11.0 

8,70 

1.6 

1,14 

51.4 

38,78 

20.1 

15,22 

Raw jute 


1.8 

52 

5.9 

1,49 

35.6 

10,11 

71.8 

17,52 

Sugar 

«« 

204.7 

.58,36 

161.0 

84.21 

1201.2 

472,33 

694.8 

3.39,01 

Fruit and vegetable and pulses 

Value 

— 

11 .-58 

— 

10,68 


133,40 

— 

137,60 

Cashew kernels 

OOOt 

2.9 

5,33 

4.3 

7,38 

53.6 

96,13 

65.1 

118,16 

Banana 


0.5 

9 

— 

— 

1.4 

25 

— 

— 

Pulses 


1.2 

40 

0.4 

13 

6.9 

2,20 

5.4 

1,57 


-Conld. 
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Composition of India’s Exports— Contd, 


(Rs lakhs) 

-0 


Commodity 

Unit 

March, 1976 

March, 

1975 

April-March '76 

April-March’75 

Qty. 

Value 

Qty, 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

Onions 

OOOt 

12.2 

1,81 

18.0 

1,18 

112.0 

1.3,85 

81.1 

6,36 

Other fruit and vegetable 

Value 

— 

3,95 

— 

1,99 


20,97 


11,51 

Gums and resins and balsam 

OOOt 

0.5 

50 

0,6 

57 

7.7 

5,.53 

10 4 

8,.39 

Lac 


2.1 

2,68 

0.3 

83 

7.8 

12,75 

7 .3 

24,.32 

Essential oil perfumes and flavour material 

Value 

— 

50 

— 

1,30 

— 

.3,86 

— 

9,93 

Lemongrass oil 

Tonne 

60 

39 

— 


3.74 

2.02 

1 24 

88 

Sandlcwood oil 

•• 

1 

6 

10 

1,04 

23 

1.40 

71 

7,00 

Other residual 

Value 

- 

5 


2 


44 


1.36 

Animal casings 


-- 

17 


29 


2 57 


2.16 

Meat & meat preparation 


— 

1,56 

— 

86 

— 

I0.2S 


.5.25 

Rice 

OOOt 

15.4 

,5,15 

4.0 

2 26 

34 3 

13.04 

41 7 

21,.50 

Raw Wool 

OOOt 

0 2 

31 

0.3 

34 

2 8 

.3,58 

4 2 

6,57 

Fish 


5.4 

I3,.50 

4.5 

6,90 

.‘=2 .3 

126,56 

38 9 

66,17 

B. Plantation 

Value 


31,19 


23.70 


.303,46 


279,42 

Tea and Mate 

M.Kg 

19 2 

21,31 

20.4 

22,43 

212.3 

236.81 

229.5 

228.06 

Coffee 

OOOt 

5.8 

9,88 

1.5 

2,27 

.59.4 

66,65 

49.5 

51..36 

C. Ores, Minerals and Scrap 

Value 

_ - 

.39,82 

_ . 

.34,46 


296.32 


230,27 

Iron ore 

Mill, t 

3.1 

28,04 

2 7 

25,81 

22 8 

213,79 

22 3 

160,39 

Manganese 

OOOt 

129.1 

2,69 

128.5 

2,55 

786,4 

17,51 

1046 2 

17,64 

Mica 

Ores and minerals other than iron and 

M. Kg 

1.4 

1,64 

6.5 

2,61 

17.6 

14.63 

34.2 

18.18 

manganese ore & mica 

Value 

— 

5,97 

— 

.3,47 


43,09 


27,75 

Iron & steel scrap 

D. Textile Fabrics & Manufactures 

OOOt 

28.9 

1,48 

0.7 

N.A. 

156.7 

7,.30 

10.3.6 

6,31 

excl. Coir and Jute 

Value 

— 

74,51 

— 

33,97 

— 

406,89 

— 

.374.51 

Textile fabrics. 


— 

28,83 

— 

11,33 


182 28 


185.45 

Cotton piece goods (mill-made) 

Fabrics of artsilk & synthetic fibres and 

M.S. met 

75,3 

21,0 

24.6 

7,97 

415.4 

119,.39 

370.3 

129,65 

spunglass (mill-made) 

Mill. met. 

3,8 

1,87 

1.5 

1,20 

25.4 

14,97 

28.6 

18,30 

Handloom fabrics of all kinds 

Value 

— 

5,82 

— 

1,99 

— 

46,45 


3.5,81 

Handloom cotton-piece goods 

Mill. Met. 

7.2 

5,22 

1.6 

1,10 

58.2 

39,35 

49.6 

29,26 

Handloom fabrics of artsilk and spungless. 

** 

... 

2 

... 

2 

0.3 

7 

0.2 

14 

Handloom fabrics of silk 

Value 

— 

58 

— 

87 

-- 

6,93 

— 

6,41 

Woollen fabrics 



10 

— 

17 

— 

1.47 

-- 

1,69 

Other textile manufactures 

** 


45,68 

_ 

14,18 

-- 

224,61 

- 

166,41 

Cotton yarn 

Mill. Kg 

0.8 

1,05 

0.2 

37 

4.7 

6.38 

9.9 

18,28 

Machine made carpets 

Value 

— 

53 

—- 

32 

— 

3,56 

— 

2,93 

Cotton apparel 

** 

— 

3.5,31 

— 

15,65 


144,91 

— 

96,92 

Cotton hosiery 

St 

-- 

1,16 

... 

96 


9,64 


5,40 

Other cotton manufactures 


— 

4,74 

.... 

3,76 

— 

39,80 


45,68 

Miscellaneous textile manufactures 


— 

2,89 

— 

1,58 

— 

20,32 


19,85 

E Manufacturers of Coir & Jute 

Value 

— 

25,95 

— 

16,02 

— 

267,33 

•- 

31.4,72 

Coir and manufactures 

OOOt 

3.9 

2,18 

2.8 

1,.37 

36.3 

19,02 

42 0 

17,93 

Jute manufactures 

Lakh 

0.51 

23,77 

0,28 

14,65 

5.1,6 

248,31 

5.89 

296,79 

F Leather & Leather Mfrs. and Hides & Skins 

Value 

— 

31,09 


15,61 

— 

222,69 

— 

165,66 

Hides & skins raw not leather. 



3 

~ 

4 

— 

19 

— 

42 

Footwear made of leather & canvas 

Mill, pah’s 

1.6 

2,85 

1.7 

2,46 

1.3.2 

21,20 

17.5 

20,28 

Leather & leather mfrs. excl. footwear 

eastbin econouist 
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Compoaitlon ot Indians Export*—C or/i^. 


I 


(Rs iakhs) 


i March, 1976 March, 1975 Apri-March’76 April-March’75 

Comraodity Unit ------v---- - -- 




Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value , 

East India tanned hides and skins 

M. Kg 

1.4 

8,22 

1.5 

5,96 

16 1 

73,14 

1.3.9 

61,05 

Finished leather 


1.0 

8,76 

0.6 

3,12 

7,2 

.54,78 

5.4 

30,35 

Chrome tanned 


2.2 

9,77 

0.9 

2 92 

15.6 

61,27 

11.6 

40,74 

Leather niiscellancous 

Value 

— 

1 

— 

6 


2,11 

— 

1,74 . 

Leather manufactures 

** 

— 

1,45 

- 

1,05 


10,00 

— 

11,08 . 

G Engineering Goods 

Value 


54.68 


42,67 

— 

408,66 

- 

356,57 

Metal manufactures 


— 

16.20 


8,28 

- 

9.5,10 


76,36 . 

Machinei y other than electric 

Electrical machinery apparatus and 

II 

— 

10,75 


11,74 

— 

108,00 

.. — 

90,51 , 

appliances 


— 

8,57 


6,53 

— 

6.3,97 

— 

57,29 

Transport equipment 


- 

11,24 

— 

9,76 

— 

8? 3 

— 

65,68 

Other engineering goods 



7,92 

-- 

6,36 

— 

58. 


66,73 ; 

H Handicrafts 


-- 

32,57 

— 

27.57 

... 

224,11 

— 

186,56 j 

Handmade carpets and druggets 


— 

5,94 

— 

4,18 

— 

41,49 

— 

35,10 

\ 

Artvvare-metal, brass and copper 

Pearls, precious and scmi-prccious stones 


— 

1,45 


I..38 


16,99 


1.5,70 ; 

(unworked or worked) 

** 


20.50 


18 23 

.... 

122,94 


98,40 . 

Zari goods 


-- 

2 


6 

— 

31 

— 

52 

> 

Textiles hand-printed 



63 

- - 

14 


3,14 

— 

2,77 , 

Wood ware 

11 


51 


55 


6,10 

— 

6,69 ' 

Jewellery incl. imitation jewellery 


— 

67 

- 

98 

- 

7,24 


8,80 ' 

Shawls, scarves and lohis of all fibres 


— 

86 

... 

53 

.... 

7.27 

- 

4,65 ' 

Other handicrafts 



1.99 


1,52 

.... 

18,6.3 


13,93 : 

I Other Manufactures 


- 

38,45 

- 

2't,66 

—■ 

262.3.3 


206,33 ! 

Iron and steel 


- 

13,33 

- 

8,11 


68,18 

-- 

21,06 

Ferro manganese and ferro-alloys 

Minerals, fuels, lubricants and related 

(K)0t 

— ■ 


4 9 

1,47 



.34.4 

7,70 

materials incl. coal and coke 

Value 

-- 

4,88 

■ - 

2.85 

— 

.35,58 

- 

20,42 , 

Chemicals and allied products 



8,65 


9.II 

- 

84,45 

— 

92,91 

Plastic and plastic manufactures 


-- 

1,04 


48 


7,07 

■ ■ 

7,79 ■ 

Cotton waste 

ooot 

1.6 

1.2') 

- 

16 

8.6 

5.28 

2.5 

1,78 

Tobacco manufactures 

Mil! Kg 

0.6 

1.03 

■ - 

6 

4.2 

5,27 

2.9 

1,87 ; 

Rubber manufactures incl. crude rubber 

Value 

-- 

1,78 

-- 

1,71 

— 

11,35 

— 

14,27 

Paper & paper board 


— 

76 

- • 

67 


5,45 

■ - 

7,50 : 

Cement 

0001 

71.4 

2,91 

53.3 

1,72 

.386,3 

14,23 

,301.8 

8,58 

Glass and glassware 

Value 

-- 

82 

-- 

39 

... 

6,42 

.... 

4,70 

Wood, Lumber and Cork manufactures 

la 

— 

2,05 


1.93 

-- 

19,05 


17,75 

J Miscellaneous items inch re-exports 

Value 

— 

41,46 


35,70 

— 

364,93 

— 

261,08 

Total 


— 

528,38 

.... i .. . 

... 

401,81 

-- 

3941,62 

— 

3328,83 
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DlnetlOB of ladli'i Biforti 


(Rs lakhs) 


Region/country 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

Region/country 

1973-74 1974-75 

1975.7& 

I. Africa 

10173 

23761 

27042 

New Zealand 

1355 

2074 

1287 

Dahomey Republic 

410 

417 

1057 

Bangladesh 

5878 

4220 

6213 

Ethopia (inci. Eritrea) 

273 

.321 

498 

Singapore 

4354 

3679 

4223 

Kenya 

1028 

1540 

1.5.56 

Other Asian & Oceanic 




Libya 

507 

861 

390 

Countries 

14200 

29082 

32682 

Malawi 

187 

326 

227 





Mauritius & dependencies 

399 

604 

679 

Abu Dhabi 

358 

467 

1043 

Nigeria 

1149 

2161 

3714 

Bahrain Island 

859 

948 

1690 

Other East African Conn- 




Qatar 

695 

861 

1028 

tries 

132 

253 

204 

Dubai 

22.35 

4018 

5444 

Sierra Leone 

163 

243 

191 

Muscat & Oman 

213 

1672 

1.884 

Sudan 

1859 

6646 

3651 

Iraq 

2034 

7286 

6460 

Swaziland 

154 

252 

145 

Kuwait 

2129 

.3840 

4559 

Tanzania. United Republic of 691 

979 

1664 

Saudi Arabia 

2610 

35.54 

5979 

Tunisia 

119 

98 

516 

IV. East European Countries 

48790 

68484 

67660 

Uganda 

340 

443 

205 





United Arab Republic 

1488 

5255 

10029 

Bulgaria 

21.36 

1712 

2292 

Zambia 

382 

979 

556 

Czechoslovakia 

4.379 

6038 

3439 





German Dcm. Republic 

2199 

3476 

2930 

11. America 

39168 

44265 

56956 

Hungary 

2404 

1950 

14.36 





Poland 

5168 

7747 

8625 

North America 

37701 

41911 

5.5017 

Rumania 

1516 

2451 

5309 

Canada 

3109 

4418 

4243 

USSR 

28602 

42135 

41278 

USA 

34592 

37493 

50774 

Yugoslavia 

2386 

2974 

2851 

Latin America 

1210 

1995 

1301 

V. West Europe 

66214 

76208 

92043 

Argentina 

642 

1063 

.398 

ECM 

60894 

69898 

81908 

Brazil 

225 

346 

234 

Belgium 

4445 

5266 

.3911 





Den mark 

1307 

977 

1133 

Other American Countries 

257 

360 

637 

France 

4970 

8629 

8401 

Barbados 

25 

26 

18 

Federal Republic of Germany 



Guyana 

57 

93 

116 

(incl Saar) 

8679 

10617 

11832 

Nethcrland Antilles 

35 

56 

85 

Ireland 

909 

762 

934 

Trinidad & Tobago 

60 

86 

269 

Italy 

6935 

5243 

7872 

Windward Island 

38 

28 

15 

Netherlands 

7334 

7175 

7618 





UK 
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V O "Tsvetmetpromexport" 

renders technical assistance in design, survey and construction work, supplies equip¬ 
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India in 2001 AD 

What will be the standard of living of the average Indian at the turn of the present 
century? This is a fascinating question for an answer to which an analyst will have 
to press into service all the available economic, technological and sociological know¬ 
ledge. A study of the future does border on astrology but at the same time it per¬ 
mits a peep into the probable shape of things to come- The only limitation is that 
“man not being a mere biocybernetic device” is bound to discover new sources of 
supply of materials and also adopt different value systems with the result that he may 
be able to explore unheard of paths to plenty and prosperity. 

Be that as it may, the exercise to explore the future has its own utility as it indicates 
the levels to which we can possibly raise the standard of living of the people with all 
the known resources. The Economic Research Division of the Birla Institute of 
Scientific Research deserves to be congratulated for a recent study entitled “India 
2001” in which it has worked out a number of paths to progress, the most ambitious 
one raising the per head Gross National Product (GNP) in 2000-2001 to US S 4424 
(at 1970-71 prices) as against S 89 only in 1970-71. 

Broadly, the study has set out six alternatives to growth. The first one assumes the 
rale of growth of GNP to be extrapolated at 3.1 per cent through 2001. This is in¬ 
deed the rate of progress which our economy has been able to record so far during the 
planning period. The second projection assumes the rate of growth at five per cent— 
the same as adopted by the Planning Commission till 1985. The third model stipula¬ 
tes a rate of rise of 10 per cent in GNP from 1976 to 2001. The remaining three 
assume the rate of annual growth of GNP at 10 per cent with the additional investment 
of Rs 2000 crores, Rs 3000 crores and Rs 4,000 crores per annum, respectively. 

The study has also made forecasts of population growth, the rise in the proportion 
of the economically active population and urbanization rate. The total population 
of the country is expected to rise to 864.30 million in 2001. This projection is in 
keeping with the policy of the government of India which is to bring about a steady 
decline in the rate of population growth in the remaining years of the current century. 
Also the share of the economically active population is projected to increase from 
53.17 per cent in 1971 to 71.42 per cent in 2001. The share of population in urbani¬ 
sed areas is anticipated to rise from 19.9 per cent in 1971 to 42.16 percent of total 
population in 2001. The projections are centrLil to this study in the sense that any 
deviation in them is likely to have a serious impact on the final result, i.c. the per 
capita GNP. 

The moral of the study is clear. At the rate of growth which we have witnessed in 
this country since the first five-year Plan was drafted, the per head GNP in 2001 will 
be a meagre US I 153 (at 1970-71) prices. The Planning Commission’s projections at 
five per cent per annum will at best raise this figure to US S 253 in 2001. However, 
doubling this rate of growth will enable the country to take its per capita GNP to US 
S 1072 by 2001 which will be less than half of the current per capita GNP of west 
European population. In other words, even this order of growth will tend to widen 
the gap in the level of living of our country and the industrially advanced countries. 
To accelerate the pace of economic development further, the growth of the economy 
at 10 per cent per annum is proposed to be supplemented with additional investment 
of Rs 2000-4000 crores per annum, the best results being achieved with the higher 
figure. It is the confirmed belief of the authors of this exercise in futurology that the 
“Indian economy can achieve a growth rate significantly higher than 10 per cent per 
annum”. What is more, “with proper incentives, additional annual investments of 
Rs. 2,000 crores or Rs 3,000 crores or even Rs 4,000 crores could be mobilised through 
domestic and foreign sources.” 

The study is an open challenge to the country to undertake bolder planning in the 
next four five-year plans. It comes to the disconcerting conclusion that a mere extra- 



polation of the past trends will result is 
perpetuation of poverty and the “Indian 
people will continue to remain entrenched 
in poverty even after the year 2001”. On 
the other hand, the country can break the 
poverty barrier and attain the highest level 
of living indicated in the study by raising 
the ONP at an annual compound rate of 
at least 13.8 per cent, savings at 17.4 per 
cent per annum and investment at 17.1 per 
cent per annum. Implied in these para¬ 
meters is a lower rate of rise in consump¬ 
tion at 12.8 per cent per annum. All 
these criteria flow from the assumption of 
a ten per cent annual (compound) rate of 
growth coupled with supplemental invest¬ 
ment of Rs 4,000 crores a year. 

The improvement in the standard of liv¬ 
ing of our people by the year 2001 to the 
level prevailing in west European countries 
and Japan in 1971 will mean sharp increa- 


The Reserve Bank has been pursuing a 
policy in regard to the floatation of loans 
and bonds for the central and state 
governments and public bodies in the past 
two weeks which is aimed mainly at maxi¬ 
mising the mobilisation of resources for 
the borrowers concerned without taking 
into full consideration the impact of con¬ 
centrated borrowing on the money market. 
It is usually in July/Octobcr that an cITort 
is made to complete the borrowing pro¬ 
gramme of the central and state govern¬ 
ments even while allowing the financial 
corporations and state electricity boards 
to issue their bonds. In the current 
financial year there is a paradox of an 
unsatisfied demand for funds from 
borrowers in all sectors and unsatisfied 
demand for gilt-edged securities due to a 
surge in deposits of scheduled commercial 
banks and increasing invcstiblc resources 
of the Life Insurance Corporation 
and provident fund. The expansion of 
procurement credit since the middle of 
last year has very nearly absorbed the 
additions to bank deposits in excess of the 
growth of 1974-75 and it has been neces¬ 
sary to borrow on a large scale from the 
Reserve Bank against refinance facility of 


ses in consumption of Industrial goods, 
energy and mass communication devices. 
It will mean significant step-up in the 
intake of daily calories, availability of 
hospitals, physicians and nurses. An 
explosion in higher education will be 
unavoidable. The goals indicated in this 
regard seem staggering especially when we 
relate them to the current levels of attain¬ 
ment. But in the coming years only an 
economically strong India will be able to 
face the unknown changes especially 
because the rest of the world will not be 
standing still during the remaining years 
of the current century. As we march to 
new peaks of prosperity, the tussle bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor countries has 
every chance of being intensified. And 
our country must be ready to face every 
challenge and to capitalise every opportu¬ 
nity that comes our way. 


procurement credit in order to comply 
with statutory obligations. 

It was clear in June this year that the 
outstanding amount of procurement credit 
would not record any big decline on 
account of unexpectedly rich harvests in 
thekharifand rabi seasons in 1975-76 and 
large stocks held by millers in different 
states even after substantial procurement. 
It is now anticipated that procurement 
out of kharif crop this season will have to 
be again heavy in spite of a lowering of 
target and freeing of restrictions on the 
movement of rice within enlarged zones. 
The anxiety of the monetary authorities 
has obviously been to immobilise imme¬ 
diately the emerging excess liquidity of 
the banking system in order to prevent 
lending institutions from relaxing their 
restrictions on borrowers. There was no 
worry about the borrowing programmes 
being successful as statutory obligations 
have to be met and even minimum invest¬ 
ments by the institutions concerned would 
provide more than the required amounts 
because of larger invcstiblc resources. 

This is the background against which 
the monetary authorities decided early in 


September to raiu the oasli reserve ratio 
applicable to the scheduled commercial 
banks to five per cent from four per cent. 
It was also announced after a meeting of 
the Reserve Bank Governor with chief 
executives of major banks that refinance 
against procurement credit would be pro¬ 
vided on a less liberal basis from November 
1, 1976. The increase in the cash reserve 
ratio has already resulted in the immobili¬ 
sation of deposits of Rs 160 crores. The 
state governments have completed their 
borrowing programmes in two stages 
resulting in the netting in of Rs 176 crores 
after repaying maturing loans of Rs 103.52 
crores. The Industrial Development Bank, 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion, Industrial Finance Corporation 
and other public bodies have also raised 
over Rs 100 crores with all the borrowers 
exercising their rights to accept subscrip¬ 
tions up to 10 per cent in excess of the 
notified amounts. There has thus been a 
diversion of funds of over Rs 270 crores 
since August 24,1976 for being invested in 
loans and bonds. The only unexplained 
feature is the limiting of the borrowing of 
the state governments while the financial 
corporations have been issuing bonds for 
amounts considerably in excc.ss of 1975 
levels. 

Reserve Bank's strategy 

The central government is apparently 
keen on utilising to the maximum extent 
possible the investiblc resources of the 
institutious as otherwise the states would 
have been allowed to borrow on a larger 
scale especially as they have a shortfall in 
respect of Plan resources. The strategy 
pursued by the Reserve Bank for issuing 
central loans is not however, well-conceived 
as the target for net borrowing for 1976-77 
can be easily exceeded by staggering bor¬ 
rowing suitably or effecting tap sales of 
particular loans. It has, however, been 
decided to complete the borrowing pro¬ 
gramme for the current financial year even 
in second stage regardless of the squeeze 
effect it will have on the money market in 
the prevailing peculiar circumstances. 
There is scarcity of lendable funds to 
borrowers even amongst plenty for the 
reasons stated above and the inter-bank 
call rate has been quoting at the peak level 
of 12^^ per cent in all centres for some time 
past. Even so the centre could make a 
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success of its loans because of the compul¬ 
sion to invest a specific proportion of 
fresh deposits in new loans and bonds and 
the larger additions to the resources of the 
Life Insurance Corporation and provident 
fund. 

The response to the new central loans 
has thus been encouraging in spite of strin¬ 
gent money conditions and the exchequer 
has succeeded in raising Rs 551 crores 
against the target of Rs 535.06 crores. In 
the second phase three loans were offered 
for public subscription having a notified 
amount of Rs 275 crores. The maturity 
dates for different loans were fixed only 
with regard to tlic lean years in which 
there were no large maturing loans. While 
it cannot be said that there has been a 
deliberate attempt to borrow on a cheaper 
basis in second tranche, the net effect has 
been to cheapen the terms of loans. 

issue price raised 

In the second tranche only two loans were 
issued against three in the first tranche. 
The six per cent IW3 loan is a reissue of 
the loan offered in .Inly last year. The 
issue price however has been raised to 
Rs 99.25 from Rs 98.59 Similarly, the 
6.J. per cent 2902 loan has been offered at 
par while a similar interest bearing loan 
had a maturity date in 2000 in the first 
stage of borrowing. As compared to last 
year however the long-dated loan is more 
attractive because it has a duration of only 
26 years against 28 years on the last 
occasion. The issue price was unchanged 
at par in both cases. What has happened 
is the reversal of the trend in July this 
year, though in that month 5.^ per cent 
1984 loan had an issue price of Rs 99.50 
against S-J- per cent 1982 loan which was 
available at Rs 99.40 and issued in July 
last year. It can only be said that the 
Reserve Bank lias no intention of making 
any major changes in borrowing techniques 
and is keen at the moment only on raising 
the maximum resources. 

The stringency in the money market is 
unlikely to be relieved until July next year 
as it is quite on the cards that procurement 
will be heavy and non-food credit also 
may increase sizably, in the next busy 
season. As there will be concurrently 
investment in government securities and 
bonds against fresh additions to deposits 


and resources of Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion and provident fund, liberal lending 
by Reserve Bank to needy member banks 
can be the only source of liberalisation 
The cash reserve ratio, if need be, can be 
lowered in December or January in the 
light of conditions in money market. The 
central government can nevertheless hope 
to raise an extra Rs 200 crores before 
March next year. The statutory liquidity 
ratio of many banks is barely above the 
minimum and with new deposits likely to 
be of the order of Rs 1200 crores in five 
months ending March 1977, there will have 
to be fresh investments of about Rs 400 
crores. Even allowing for the fact that 
there might have been anticipatory invest¬ 
ment in some cases of Rs 100 crores, the 
centre can borrow additionally Rs 200 
crores even after permitting state electricity 
boards and financial corporations to secure 
for themselves Rs 100 crores through bond 
issues. 

The question now is whether the Reserve 
Bank will effect the reissues of earlier loans 
in December next. In the same month 
last year a medium-long dated loan, 6.^ 
percent 1996 was offered at par and the 
amount raised was Rs 220.47 crores. If 


CoMiNCi IN the wake of the concerted 
efforts made in the last two year.s at pre¬ 
ventive maintenance of power generating 
units in the country, which have resulted 
in a significant improvement in the utili¬ 
sation of the installed capacities, the Elec¬ 
tricity (Supply) Amendment Ordinance, 
promulgated by the President last week, 
with a view to amending some sections of 
the Electricity Supply Act of 1948, indeed, 
is a step in the right direction. The ordi¬ 
nance considerably enlarges the role of 
the Central Electricity Authority (CEA) 
in the matters relating to the formulation 
of national power plans, techno-economic 
appraisal of power projects, monitoring 
of these projects, provision of technical 
assistance to state electricity boards, etc. 
No power project costing more than one 
crore of rupees can now be completed 
without the approval of the CEA- 
The other important amendment made 


this procedure is adopted again, aggregate 
borrowing will be as high as Rs 750 crores 
even without taking into account possible , 
oversubscriptions. The central and state _ 
governments have certainly need for addi-j 
tional funds and full advantage can be, 
taken of the enlarged capacity of the gilt- J 
edged market. But there is no reason why ^ 
artificial tightness should be created in the i 
money market with a hike in the cash ' 
reserve ratio and a change in the method '! 
of refinance and procurement credits which 
will result in the immobilisation of funds ' 
of over Rs 360 crores. Complete adjust- ; 
ments in respect of this amount can take 
place only over a period and no u.seful pur¬ 
pose will be served by increasing the cost i 
of borrowings for banks through these tech- ' 
niques and preventing a possible reduction 
in lending rales to borrowers by banks when 
it is abundantly clear that high interest 
rates have infialed costs. The discipline 
in respect of borrowing is being achieved 
by quarterly budgeting and careful moni¬ 
toring of use of funds by borrowers. There 
is no need therefore for maintaining 
interest rates at high level when they have 
had a soaking effect even on reasonable 
profitability of working. 


in the 1948 Act is that it will now be pos¬ 
sible to establish companies solely for the 
generation of electricity. These companies 
can be set up by state governments singly 
or jointly as well as by the central govern¬ 
ment. In fact, the central government has 
already established two generation corpo¬ 
rations, namely the National Thermal 
Power Generation Corporation and the 
National Hydro-Electric I’owcr Genera¬ 
tion Corporation. These companies will 
not lie concerned with the transmission 
and distribution of electricity which will 
be handled separately by other organisa¬ 
tions 

The ordinance has not come a day too 
late for the need for imparting greater 
role to the CEA in the drawing up and 
execution of power development plans as 
well as the necessity for according a high 
priority to power generation than to the 
transmission and distribution tasks have 


The power ordinance 
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been felt for a considerable time. Apart 
from the financial stringency from which 
the state electricity boards have been 
suffering for several years now, one of the 
major drawbacks in our power manage- 
lent was that the less onerous and the 
m'>re prestigeous distribution task invari- 
ablvwas luring most power engineers. 
This had led to the neglect of the power 
gener. tion function of state electricity 
boards to no small extent. Over the years 
the dimensions of the work handled by 
state electricity boards too had increased 
immensely, as they were not only required 
to look after generation of electricity but 
also execution of power projects and 
establishment of transmission and distri¬ 
bution networks, apart from actually 
handling the distribution work. None of 
the above tasks, therefore, could be tack¬ 
led by the state electricity boards very 
efficiently and effectively. 

coordinated development 

Thus, whereas the separation of electri¬ 
city generation from transmission and 
distribution will help in lightening the 
burden on the two types of companies — 
the former being handled by the genera¬ 
tion companies to be set up and the 
latter by the state electricity boards — (he 
enlargement of the functions of the CEA 
under the ordinance, should enable it to 
plan for power development in a more 
concerted and coordinated manner so that 
the most efficient use of the available 
resources can be made. The specialisation 
resulting in the various spheres of power 
programmes should as well help in 
bringing down production and distribu¬ 
tion costs, ft would also be easier now 
to specifically fix the responsibility for 
failures on the concerned personnel. 

The need for enlarging the role of the 
CEA both in power planning as well as in 
the execution of projects through central 
corporations was imperative in view of the 
fact that not only hydro-electric projects 
have mostly to be built with cooperation 
amongst various stales but also the coun¬ 
try has to go in for much larger thermal 
power stations than has been the case 
hitherto. No individual state electricity 
board could be expected to take up these 
tasks because they lack both financial 
and expert manpower resources. Inciden¬ 
tally, the creation of the National Hydro- 


Electric Generation Corporation should 
help in obviating, at least to some extent, 
the inter state wrangles on the construc¬ 
tion of multipurpose hydel projects and 
thus lead to expediting tlie harnessing of 
water resources in the country for both 
irrigation and power generation. 

The magnitude of the task ahead in the 
field of power development too warranted 
injection of specialisation in the spheres 
of generation, transmission and distribu¬ 
tion. This should be evident from the 
fact that notwithstanding the somewhat 
heightened tempo of dcvclopnienl in the 
recent years, the needs of the ca>nomy 
are growing at a much fiistcr rate as a 
sequel to which the tempo of development 
has to be raised further considerably. 
During the whole of the fourth Plan 
period, we could add only 4,280 MW of 
electricity generation capacity, taking the 
installed capacity in 1973-74 18,456 

MW, The addition t > crpacity during the 
first two years of the current Plan period 
- 1974-75 and 197.'-76 — has been of the 
order of 3,524 MW. During the current 
financial year, the addition is expected to 
be around 2,387 MW. In the terminal 
two years of the Plan, no less than 6,589 
MW capacity is envisaged to be added — 
678 MW more than in the first three 
years. Apart from this, the tifth Plan 
document reveals, generation capacity to 
the extent of about 6,000 MW would be 
under construction at the end of 1978-79. 
The developmental programmes on the 
powerfront obviously will have to be much 
larger in the sixth and the subsequent 


Buoyancy in 

Thi- RivCENT trends in the tax revenues of 
the government of India have been 
encouraging. In the first four months of 
the current financial year, the central 
government's revenue collections are offi¬ 
cially estimated to have increased by 16.2 
per cent as compared to the similar period 
of the previous year. Th j total revenues 
realised from customs, excise, direct 
taxes and opium amountc.1 to Rs 2236.90 
crores in April to July 1976 as against 
Rs 1924.79 crores in the same months of 
1975 recording an increase of Rs 312.11 
crores. The revenues from income tax, 
corporation tax, interest tax, wealth tax. 


Plans. Simultaneously the task of streng¬ 
thening and enlarging the transmission 
and distribution network will grow at 
much faster rate than has been the case 
hitherto. Only specialisation in the diffe¬ 
rent fields can help in tackling these 
growing ta.sks, if the sad experience of the 
past has to be obviated. 

The CEA will do well in planning now 
for marginal surpluses of power in the 
various regions of the country rather than 
planning for marginal shortages, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the establishment 
of the all-India power grid is being accor¬ 
ded high priority. This is warranted tj 
bring down transmission losses which 
continue to be high, although they have 
been brought down significantly in the 
last one year. Power undoubtedly belongs 
to the infrastructure field and there can 
be no denying the fact that shortages of 
power have hampered the growth of the 
economy in no small measure in the last 
few years. 

The opjiortuiiity provided by the sepa¬ 
ration of the generation function from 
the transmission and distribution func¬ 
tions, it is hoped, will be availed of for 
mitigating the grievance of the technical 
personnel about their promotion to the 
top levels. The generation companies at 
least should, in future, be headed by 
tcehnic.il people instead of by generalists 
and politicians. With a view to attracting 
talent to the generation companies, the 
emoluments of their technical staff too 
need to be looked into afresh. 


tax revenue 


expenditure tax, gift tax and estate 
duty were Rs 381.29 crores against 
Rs 264.20 crores, an increase of 44,6 per 
cent. The collection of excise duties, exclu¬ 
ding the cess on certain items, amounted 
to Rs 1361.70 crores against Rs 1201.83 
crores, a rise of Rs 159.87 crores. The 
revenue from customs accounted for 
Rs 481.57 crores, representing an increase 
of Rs 28.35 crores over the previous year’s 
figure of Rs 453.22 crores. 

These trends indicate buoyancy in the 
country’s economic growth as well as 
improvement in the machinery for tax 
collection and for preventing tax evasion. 
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They also confirm the view that reduction 
in the rates of taxation has helped in 
increasing the revenue. 

It will be recalled that the rates 
of income tax on personal incomes 
were lowered in 1974 on the basis of 
the report of the Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee. Mr Y.B. Chavan, the then 
Finance minister, had expressed the view 
while presenting the budget for 1974-75 
that the reduction in rates would result 
in larger revenues. 

Mr C. Subramaniam said in his 
budget speech on March 15 this year 
that his predecessor’s expectations 
had been fulfilled and that this was 
reflected “in the striking increase in 
income-tax collections during the last two 
years”. He added that while such factors 
as the intensive drive against tax evaders 
and other economic offenders had helped 
to improve collections, the reduction in 
fax rates “has played a major role in 
promoting far better tax compliance”. 

Mr C. Subramaniam reduced the rates 
of taxes on personal incomes and 
wealth but, in doing so. he clarified 
that he did not anticipate “any 
loss of revenue on this account as 
the whole logic of the present exercise 
in rationalisation of tax rates is 
that it will evoke better compliance on 
the part of the asscs-sees”. In many deve¬ 
loped and developing countries, a cut in 
the rates of taxation has been accompa¬ 
nied by larger collections of revenue and 
higher rates of economic growth and simi¬ 
lar results arc now seen in India as well. 

greater stimulus 

But the government of India should 
adopt further measures to impart greater 
stimulus to economic growth so that pro¬ 
duction will increase at a faster rate and 
the revcnue.s will also increase. Indus¬ 
trial production in 1976-77 is expected to 
achieve a growth rate of around 14 to 15 
per cent. In the past, revenue from excise 
duties increased fast even when industrial 
production had been stagnating or rising 
moderately. Thus, industrial production 
(with 1968= 161.1 as base) rose only by 25 
per cent in 1974 to 202 but the revenue 
from excise duties increased by 300 per 


cent from Rb 1029 crores in 1968-69 to 
Rs 3184 crores in 1974-75. 

With the improved prospects of 
industrial production, the exche¬ 
quer can look forward to bigger 
buoyancy in revenues. But though the 
overall rate of growth in production 
has been impressive, many industries 
continue to face severe difficulties arising 
from lack of demand and other causes. 
Mr Subramaniam admitted in his last 
budget speech that some industries were 
faced with inadequate demand and that 
“a number of industries producing con¬ 
sumer durables arc experiencing consider¬ 
able difficulties”. He expressed the hope 
that the proposed increase in Plan outlay 
for 1976-77 would provide “a major sti¬ 
mulus” to the better utilisation of existing 
industrial capacities. 

sick industries 

But the impact of the larger Plan 
outlay is yet to be felt in many 
industries. A large number of indus¬ 
trial units continue to remain sick and 
the government and the financial institu¬ 
tions have been considering what strategy 
is to be adopted to make them viable and 
to prevent industrial sickness in future. 
Meanwhile, the government should place 
more orders on industries, offer them fair 
prices and, what is equally important, 
should make the payments with minimum 
delay. 

The government should also examine the 
feasibility of reducing the tax burden on 
the corporate sector in view of the encou¬ 
raging trends in tax collections and the 
imperative need to achieve a higher rate 
of growth of industrial production. The 
corporate tax in India is about 67 per 
cent as compared to 45 per cent in Malay¬ 
sia, 25 per cent to 30 per cent in Taiwan, 
15 per cent in Hong Kong and 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent in South Korea. The rate 
is lower even in developed countries, 
ranging from 22 per cent to 48 per cent in 
the USA, 5.2 per cent in the UK, 50 per 
cent in France, 44 per cent to 51 per cent 
in West Germany and 42 per cent to 50 
per cent in Japan. The government should 
realise that the high level of corporate 
taxation not only affects efficiency and 


pushes up costs and prices but also makes 
it difficult for our exporters to compete 
effectively in foreign markets. j 

The government of India has recently ■ 
liberalised the import of various kinds of * 
machinery and spare parts with a view to ' 
enabling industries to make better use of • 
their capacity and to expand production ’ 
and exports. Mr M.V. Arunachatam, ’ 
president of the Federation of Indian i 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, has ! 
welcomed these measures and has suggest- ! 
ed that the government might think of 
rationalising customs duties and capital 
equipment “with a view to ensuring that 
there is no avoidable hike in the capital 
and running costs of industries”. The 
government should favourably consider 
this suggestion. 

The budget for 1976-77 reduced the 
duty on machinery and equipment 
imported for setting up fertiliser plants 
and newsprint plants from 40 per 
cent to 30 per cent ad valorem and also 
withdrew the customs duty on imported 
rock phosphate used for fertilisers. These 
measures were estimated to result in a 
loss of Rs 13.15 crores. But, as mentioned 
earlier, the total revenue from customs in 
the current fiscal year had been at a much 
higher level than in the past year. 

selective reduction 

The Jha Committee on Indirect Taxation 
is examining the various aspects relating 
to customs duties also. Meanwhile, the 
government may consider a reduction in 
the duties on a selective basis so as to 
give a fillip to industrial production and 
expansion. New Delhi has been releasing 
from time to time the details of tax re¬ 
ceipts. 

It will be useful if the government 
also keeps the public informed about the 
trends in expenditure. Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
the prime minister, told the National 
Development Council last month that 
since some inflationary potential still per¬ 
sisted in the economy, it was essential to 
enforce strict economy in expenditure. It 
will be instructive to know to what extent 
and in which directions the government 
has been able to effect economies in ex¬ 
penditure. 
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iOL Gases Division-your partmrs in industrial development. 


Our 

multi-dimensional 
services for 
total customer 
satisfaction. 


Our involvement with our customers 
does not end with the sale of our gases. 
In fact, that is the beginning of a 
professional partnership for industrial 
progress. Total customer satisfaction is 
a result of the total service we offer. We 
have an unmatched distribution network 
that makes use of the most appropriate 
distribution equipment and methods to 
suit your requirements. Starting from 
cylinders to liquid tankers to pipelines 
and gas-handling systems, our service 
covers all needs. In addition, we offer 
technological assistance in gases 
applications and provide a dependable 
source of supply for the benefit of the 
customer. 

No wonder our list of customers 
keeps growing. Our aim has always 
been to provide our customers total 
satisfaction. But we operate under 
certain constraints. Hopefully, this 
situation will change some day. We 
will then be able to meet the needs of 
our customers to the full. 


Total service for 
total satisfaction 

Indian Oxygen Limited 
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CAPITAL'S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

Steel output trends • Mineral policy • Ban on 

new capacities 


The production of steel at the six integra¬ 
ted steelworks, both in terms ofing)ts 
and saleable steel, during the current 
financial year continues to be encouraging. 
The data available for the period April to 
September suggest that whereas the out¬ 
put of ingot steel in these six months 
amounted to 3.975 million tonnes, that of 
saleable steel aggregated to 3.311 million 
tonnes. The two figures were higher by 
21.8 percentand 25.4 per cent compared 
to the output of ingot and saleible steel 
during the corresponding period last year. 

Even in terms of the targets set for the 
current year, the increase in pnduction 
during the six months has been quite 
promising. Whereas the production of 
ingot steel was envisaged to be raised 
during these months to 3.875 million 
tonnes, the actual production amounted to 
3.975 million tonnes—an increase of 2.6 
per cent. The output of saleable steel ex¬ 
ceeded the target for the period (3.037 
million tonnes) by as much as nine per 
cent. 

overall utilisation 

Excluding Bokaro, where some units of 
the first stage of 1.7 million tonnes have 
yet to be commissioned, the overall capa¬ 
city utilisation in terms of saleable steel 
during the six months to September works 
out to 88.2 per cent. The target set for 
the whole of the current financial year is 
an overall capacity utilisation of 85.4 per 
cent. 

All the Steelworks, except the two at 
Durgapur and Jamshedpur, yielded pro¬ 
duction of ingots during the six months at 
rates higher than the targets set for them. 
Their outputs were of the following order 
(the targets for the six months are given 


in brackets): Bhilai 1.094 million tonnes 
(1.035 million tonnes); Rourkela 717,000 
tonnes (651,000 tonnes); Bokaro 401,000 
tonnes (343,f 00 tonnes); Burnpur 323,000 
tonnes (307,030 tonnes). The production 
at Durgapur amounted to 516,000 tonnes, 
as against the target of 551,030 tonnes 
and that at Jamshedpur 924,000 tonnes, 
as against the ta'^get of 938,000 tonnes. 

targets exceeded 

As regards sa'eable steel, all the steel 
plants, except the one at Jamshedpur, ex¬ 
ceeded their production targets. Bhilai 
produced 982,000 tonnes (883,000 tonnes), 
Durgapur 443,000 tonnes (409,000 tonnes), 
Rourkela 558,000 tonnes (493,000 tonnes), 
Bokaro 343,000 tonne? (281,009 tonnes) 
and Burnpui 255,000 tonnes (240,000 ton¬ 
nes) The output of Jamshedpur at 730,000 
tonnes was just a shade lower than the 
target of 731,000 tonnes. 

The output of ingot steel at the six steel 
plants during Apnl-Scptember, 1975 was 
as follows: Bhilai 1.013 million tonnes, 
Durgapur 446,000 tonnes, Rourkela 
558,000 tonnes, Bokaro 141,000 tonnes, 
J,amshedpur 812,000 tonnes and Burnpur 
293,000 tonnes. The production of sale¬ 
able steel had been of the following order: 
Bhilai 867,000 tonnes, Durg.ipur 325,000 
tonnes, Rourkela 442,000 tonnes, Bokaro 
67,000 tonnes, Jamshedpur 697,000 tonnes 
and Burnpur 242,000 tonnes. 

It maybe recalled that the output of 
steel at the six plants in terms of ingots is 
targeted to be raised during the current 
financial year to 8.205 million tonnes 
from 7.251 million tonnes last year and 
that of saleable steel to 6.465 million ton¬ 
nes from 5.778 million tonnes last year. 


The ministry of Steel is confident that 
on the basis of production during the first 
six months, the overall targets both of < 
ingots and saleable steel for the whole of t 
the current financial year will not only be : 
achieved but also might be slightly ex- ti 
ceeded. 

The production of alloy steel at Durga- ^ 
pur too registered satisfactory performance , 
during the six months to September. It , 
exceeded the six monthly target by 13.3 '• 
per cent in so far as ingots were concerned 
and by 20.7 per cent as regards saleable ' 
steel. 

stimulating damand 

Vigorous efforts are being made to sti- ' 
mulate internal demand as well as for 
stepping up exports in line with the in¬ 
creasing trend in production. Three more 
stockyards and 20 consignment agencies 
are programmed to be opened shortly, 
in addition to the 43 stockyards and 78 
consignment agencies working in the 
country at present. Customer contact 
officers have been appointed throughout 
the country to collect on a regular basis 
the data regarding the requirements of 
customers and for assessing and tapping 
the fresh demands coming up as a result 
of new projects, expansion programmes, 
etc. They attend to minor complaints of 
customers directly and help the customers 
in getting production people from plants 
to look into their major complaints. 
Frequent contacts are being maintained 
by the senior officers of the sales organisa¬ 
tion with customers’ association. Close 
liaison is being maintained with the Cen¬ 
tral Water and Power Commission and the 
ministries of Heavy Industry and Petro¬ 
leum to ensure that there is a proper 
servicing of electricity boards, power pro¬ 
jects, transmission equipment manufac¬ 
turers, the units under the ministry of 
Heavy Industry and oi 1 refineries,. 

End-use restrictions were removed last 
year to facilitate easy marketability of 
iron and steel and scrap. The plates and 
forging quality steels were taken out of the 
purview of the steel priority committee 
and put under the joint plant committee 
in December last. Supplies from plants 
are made to customers where an order is 
for a rakcload of one section to one 
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destination from one plant. In other 
cases, the consumers have to lift their 
materials from the stockyards. In order to 
help small-scale manufacturers, the small- 
scale industries corporations have been 
given facilities of taking materials in 
wagon-loads directly from the plants in¬ 
stead of tin rakes. In the stockyards, a 
wide range of products are kept to enable 
consumers to buy their requirements as 
and when they need. As a result of the 
increase in the outlay of the current year’.s 
Plan as well as the enhanced outlays during 
the next two years, it is expected that the 
domestic demand would pick up steadily. 
The encouraging trends in the export of 
engineering products too, it is thought, 
will help in the picking up of demand. 

The exports of iron and steel as such 
have also registered a substantial increase. 
During the six months to September, 
500,000 tonnes of pig iron and 750,000 
tonnes of mild steel, valued at Rs 167 
crores, had been shipped out. This was 
nearly 64 per cent more than the total 
exports of iron and steel during the last 
year. 

With a view to fostering further exports 
of engineering products, the union govern¬ 
ment is understood to be considering the 
question of giving some freight subsidy 
to exports of selected products to the 
United Stales, Canada and Latin America. 
The items envisaged to be included in 
the selected list are wire ropes, pipes, 
tubes and castings. The averjige subsidy 
is likely to be of the order of 7.5 per cent. 

The minister for Steel and Mines, Mr 
Chandrajit Yadav, last week stressed that 
we must derive the maximum benefit out 
of our mineral wealth by its well planned 
and scientific exploitations. Opportunistic 
and profit-oriented mining or slaughter 
mining, he indicated, would uot be allo¬ 
wed under any circumstances. To ensure 
that, the central government envisaged to 
cxerci.se .some control and monitoring over 
exploration and exploitation of minerals. 

The central government, Mr Yadav said, 
had no intention of undertaking mining 
of all major an J minor minerals on its 
own. There was abundant scope for state 
governments and other agencies in mining, 


he added, but there had to be proper co¬ 
ordination between the state and central 
organisations and it had to be ensured 
that there was no wastage of mineral 
wealth of the nation. 

Mr Yadav further pointed out that in¬ 
discriminate exports of minerals would not 
be allowed. Exports, he said, were neces¬ 
sary but could be allowed only after meet¬ 
ing the current and long-term require¬ 
ments of the country. 

In order to step up exploration and de¬ 
velopment of minerals, Mr Yadav ob¬ 
served that the Geological Survey of India 
had been asked to complete systematic 
mapping of the whole country in the next 
ten years. Till now nearly 50 per cent of 
the area has been covered by systematic 
mapping. The minister emphasised that 
production and productivity in the mining 
industry had to be greatly increased by 
better planning and more efficient main¬ 
tenance and utilisation of machinery and 
equipment. 

Referring to the need for long-term 
planning, Mr Yadav said that we had to 
plan our requirements of minerals and 
metals not for 5 or 10 years but at least 
for 25 to 50 years, especially in view of 
the fact that our reserves of some critical 
minerals were likely to the exhausted in 
the next 15 years or so. Their exploita¬ 
tion, therefore, had to be regulated. 

* * 

The Development Commissioner, 
Small-scale Industries, has imposed a 
total ban on the installation of new capa¬ 
city, either through registration of new 
units or through the expansion of the 
existing ones, in various lines of manu¬ 
facture. These include: (1) stainless steel 
products: (a) domestic utensils, wiper 
blades made of stainless steel strips, 
(b) hospital equipment— wares and furni¬ 
ture made of stainless steel and strips; 
(2) steel re-rolling; (3) pesticides formu¬ 
lations; (4) cork stoppers; (5) polyurcthene 
foam; (6) transformer oil; (7) baby food; 
(8) malted milk food; (9) reed relays; and 
(10) plastic products made from LD 
and HD polytheicne. 

In another five lines of manufacture, 
new entrants have been banned, but 
expansion of existing units has been 


allowed. These include; (1) TV receivers; 
(2) TV deflector components; (3) tape- 
recorders; (4) electronic desk calculators; 
and (5) mini micro meters. 

ban on new capaciiy 

In the case of another 12 items, ban 
has been imposed on creation of new 
capacities, except in the backward districts 
(concessional finance as well as capital 
subsidy districts). These items include; 
(1) electrolytic capacitors; (2) mica capa¬ 
citors; (3) aluminium wire and cables; 
(4) plastic film capacitors; (5) tin contai¬ 
ners and small products using tin sheets; 
(6) ACSR & AC conductor.^ (subject to 
the capacity assc.ssment of the unit): (7) 
wire drawing of MS and stainless steel in 
the category of thicker gauges below 
18 s.w.g. (subject to capacity assessment 
of the unit); (8) stainless steel watch 
straps; (9) bright bars (subject to capacity 
assessment of the unit); (10) washing 
soap;(II)PVC footwear; and (12) zinc 
oxide. 

The addition of capaciiy to m:mufac- 
turc acrylic .sheets has been banned 
except in states where there is no unit at 
present in this line. 

In the case of export-oriented units, 
there will not be any ban on the expan¬ 
sion of the existing units, provided, of 
course, 100 per cent of the expanded 
production is exported. The qualified 
ban on ceramics and glass industries has 
been lifted. Trcviously new units could 
be set up in these industries or the exis¬ 
ting units could be expanded on the con¬ 
dition than the entrepreneur would 
undertake to procure his own raw mate¬ 
rials. New units can now be set up in 
glass and ceramics industries without any 
pre-condition about raw materials. 
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Working capital in public enterprises 

S. P. Vijaya Saradhi* & K. Rajeshwar Rao** 


The rapid growth of the public sector undertakings in our country 
has resulted in massive use of available funds for sustaining 
the sector. Here the authors have analysed the role of working capital 
in relation to the fixed asset investment in different categories of 
enterprises and have pinpointed the different rates of growth 
witnessed in them. Also, they have studied the part played by cash 
liabilities and cash credits in different enterprise groups for 
providing working capital. 


The working capital of an enterprise is 
said to be that portion of its total finan¬ 
cial resources which is put to a variable 
operative purpose. There are two concepts 
of working capital in vogue, viz., ‘Gross’ 
and ‘Net’. ‘Gross Working Capital’ 
refers to the amount of funds invested in 
current assets, while ‘Net Working Capi¬ 
tal’ is l.akcn to be the difference between 
‘Current Assets and Current Liabilities’. 
Both ‘Gross’ and‘Net’concepts arc use¬ 
ful to financial management, the former 
from the angle of profitability^ and the 
latter in the context of liquidity. No 
quantitative norms capable of general or 
specific application appear to have been 
evolveil in the corporate sector in this 
country in terms of which the gross 
working capital proportion to fixed asset 
investment, the optimum gross working 
capital as well as its optimum allocation 
among its different components can be 


*S.P. Vijaya S ir.'ulhi is Professor of Commerce, 
Post-Or.'idiiatc Centre, Osmania University. 
Waning;'I. 

‘"'K. Rajeshwat Ri'o is Lecturer, Ueparinient of 
Comracrec, Post-Gratliiate Centre, Usmania 
University. Warangal. 

I A firm's profuabiliiy is dctcrniineii inp.irtby 
the wav its working capital is man.aged. The 
chosen level of investment in the working capital 
of an enterprise should ensure fuller utilisation of 
its productive capitcity from the point of maxi¬ 
misation of its profitability. 

The volume of working capital required is 
determined by the level of production unlike 
fixed capital which is determined by the scale of 
production. 

The precise level of investment in working 
capital is predicated upon management's attitude 
towards risk and factors that influence the level 
of cash, inventories and receivables required to 
support a given volume of output. 

Some of the factors that cause intcr-enterprise 
differentials in working capital requirements are 
nature and size of business, operational efficiency, 
product marketability, desired profit level, secu¬ 
lar trends in capital-output ratios and cyclical 
anti seasonal factors. Therefore, the management 
has to pay particular attention to the planning 
and control of working capital. 


assessed in the case of industrial and com¬ 
mercial enterprises. 

An attempt has been made to examine 
the size and the source-form of financing 
(pattern of gross working capital invest¬ 
ment-current asset investment) of public 
enterprises during 1969-75 in an overall 
manner and as among their different 
‘Enterprise Groups’. In the process, 
answers to the following questions have 
been sought ; 

(i) Is their a pattern that could be 
identified as to the relationship between 
working gross capital (current asset invest¬ 
ment) and fixed asset investment ? And, 


POINT 

OF 

VIEW 


is Such a pattern meaningful to the 
different enterprise groups ? 

(ii) Has there been a sizeable shift to¬ 
wards a particular form of finance other 
than equity ? Is it uniformly similar in all 
the enterprise groups ? 

The antiwers to both these questions 
have policy implications as to norms of 
current asset investment and forms of 
financing. 

The data for the study relate to the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial undertakings of 
the central government published in the 
‘Annual Reports on the Working of the 
Industrial and Commercial Undertakings 
of the Central Government’ by the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises. Only ‘Running En¬ 


terprises’ are considered to the exclusion 
of those ‘Under Construction’, ‘Insurance 
Corporations’ and ‘Enterprises Under Sec. 
25 of the Companies .Act’. The period 
covered for the overall study is 1969-75 
while for the study of inter-enterprise 
diversities, it is to be limited only to 
1971-75 as the required data are not avail¬ 
able for 1969 and 1970 according to the 
enterprise group classification adopted 
since 1971. Also, while figures from the 
consolidated tables are made use of for the 
overall study, figures aggregated by us 
for each of the enterprise groups from 
the respective constituents are made use 
of for the inter-enterprise stulyin the 
absence of enterprise-wise data in the 
consolidated tables. 

quantum of investment 

The size of gross working capital is 
studied in the context of the quantum of 
current asset investment. Thisis with a view 
to observing the commitment of current as¬ 
set investment with reference to fixed asset 
investment and drawing inferences about 
it as a norm in th: context of profitability, 
risk assumption and factors affecting the 
size of current asset investment. For this 
purpose the ratio of ‘Current Asset In¬ 
vestment’ to ‘Fixed Asset Investment’ is 
used. Also as a corollary, it is proposed 
to observe the pattern of average amount 
of gross working capital investment for an 
average amount of fixed asset investment 
over the period. 

Next, in order to study the pattern 
of financing gross working capital i.c., 
current asset investment, the forms of 
financing have been identified. Compu¬ 
tations have been made scrupulously for 
cash credits, deferred credits etc from the 
published data and Ihc portion of current 
asset investment that is financed by equity/ 
long-term loans is taken to be the balanc¬ 
ing figure. Each form of finance is expres¬ 
sed as proportion of the total current 
asset investment in order to study the 
pattern over the period. 

The study is divided into three phases. 
First, the overall position is examined 
without industry considerations. Second, 
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diversities in the pattern are studied as 
between ‘Enterprises Under Construction’ 
and ‘Running Enterprises’ and consider¬ 
ing the latter, as between ‘thos? produc¬ 
ing goods’ and ‘those rendering services’. 
Third, intra-enterprise group diversities 
arc brought to light. 

The total number of enterprises of the 
central government—other than depart¬ 
mental projects—was 129 as on March 
31, 1975 with a total investment in equity 
and long-term loans of Rs 7621 crores 
and a working capital of Rs 3207 crores 
financed by cash credits and working 
capital loans from central government. 

Tabu: I 

Number, Total Investment and Working 
Capital of Central Government 
Enterprises, 1969-75 

(Rs in crores) 


Year 

Number 

Total 

invest¬ 

ment 

Working 

capital 

As at 31-3-1970 

91 

4.301 

1208 

As at 31-3-1971 

97 

4682 

1512 

As at 31-3-1972 

101 

5052 

1816 

As at 31-3-1973 

113 

5571 

1941 

As at 31-3-1974 

122 

6237 

2273 

As at 31-3-1975 

129 

7261 

3207 


As may be observed from Table I, while 
there was 42 per cent increase in the num¬ 
ber of enterprises between 1969-70 and 
1974-75, there was 69 per cent increase 
in total investment but a phenomenal 166 
per cent increase in working capital. 

A study of Table II reveals that over 
the period 1969-75, aggregate investment 
in fixed and current assets recorded a sig¬ 
nificant increase in consonance with the 
increase in the number of enterprises. 
The position was similar in the case of 
net working capital. But the rate of in¬ 
crease was not uniform as among these 
categories. The rate of annual increase in 
the current asset investment was signifi¬ 
cantly higher than that of fixed asset in¬ 
vestment. Second, a decline in the annual 
rate of increase in the fixed asset invest¬ 
ment was coupled with either an almost 
steady or strikingly high rate of increase 
in the current asset investment. The years 
1971-72, 1973-74 and 1974-75 pointed to 
this condition. A more or less similar con¬ 


dition was observed also with reference to 
the average investments of these two cate¬ 
gories. Third, if we consider 1972-73 and 
1973-74 in juxtaposition, we find that 
whereas in the former year the average 
current asset investment showed an insig¬ 
nificant increase as compared to its pre¬ 
ceding year 1971-72 for a correspondingly 
larger increase in the fixed asset invest¬ 
ment, it was the other way round in 
1973-74, marked with a 20 per cent in¬ 
crease in the average current asset invest¬ 
ment for a decline of two per cent in the 
average fixed asset investment. Fourth, as 
compared to 1969-70, whereas the average 
fixed asset investment increased by about 
20 per cent by 1974-75, the corresponding 
average current asset investment increased 
by nearly 98 per cent. 

These tendencies make two broad infe¬ 
rences possible even if we make allowance 
for industry differences and differing fixed 
asset investments over the period. First, 
from the angle of efficient allocation of 
resources, profitability and risk assump¬ 
tion, no set pattern as to the ratio bet¬ 
ween the current asset-gross working 
capital—and the fixed asset investments 
appeared to emerge. 

Second, even if a crude norm were as¬ 
sumed to be in vogue in regard to the 
proportion of current asset investment 
to fixed asset investment, its balance must 


have been upset by the relatively wider and 
greater impact of the inflationary situation 
on the current asset investment during the 
period reflected in larger needs of cash, 
inventories and receivables peculiar to 
individual enterprises within an industry 
and also to different industry groups. 
These inferences gain brighter focus if we 
examine the ratios of current asset invest¬ 
ment and net working capital to fixed 
asset investment. The ratio of current asset 
investment to fixed asset investment gra¬ 
dually increased from 74.7 in 1969-70 to 
122.4 in 1974-75 but for the decline to 
84.2 in 1972-73. Similarly, the ratio of net 
working capital to fixed asset investment 
increased from 41.0 to 62.9 but for the 
fall to 46.8 in 1972-73. Also the total 
current asset investment peculiarly 
exceeded the fixed asset investment in 
1973-74 and 1974-75 unlike the earlier 
years. 

Table III shows that during 1969-75 
‘current liabilities’ and ‘equity/long¬ 
term loans’ were the major forms of 
financing current asset investment, ac¬ 
counting for 94 to 74 per cent of its total 
financing. Second, the share of cash cre¬ 
dits from banks increased gradually from 
six per cent in 1969-70 to over 20 per 
cent by 1972-73 and 1974-75 but fell to 
16 per cent in 1973-74. Third, deferred 
credits and working capital loans from the 


TABi,n II 

Fixed and Current Asset Investment and Working Capital of Public Enterprises 

(Rs in crores) 



1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Number of enterprises 

90 

96 

100 

110 

122 

129 

Fixed asset investment 

2947.91 

3293.99 

3507.30 

4147.23 

4422.57 

509.861 


(32.8) 

(34.3) 

(35.1) 

(37.7) 

(36.3) 

(39.5) 

Current asset investment 

2203.34 

26.59.48 

3195 01 

3493.14 

4681.73 

6242.65 


(24..-^) 

(27.7) 

(31.1) 

(31.8) 

(38.4) 

(48,4) 

Working capital 

1207.95 

1511.78 

1815.53 

1940.53 

2272.96 

3207.25 

(Net working capital) 

(13.4) 

(15.7) 

(18,2) 

(17.6) 

(18,6) 

(24.9) 

Current asset invc.stment to 
fixed asset investment (%) 

74.7 

80.7 

91.1 

84.2 

105.9 

122.4 

Working capital to fixed 
asset investment (%) 

41.0 

45.9 

51.8 

46.8 

51.4 

62.9 


Figures in brackets denote average amount of investment. 
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central government played a very minor 
role as farms of financing. 

It may also be observed that with the 
increased u e of cash credits from banks 
as a form of working capital finance, the 
change in the share of current liabilities 
remaining marginal, the use of ‘equity/ 
long-term I ans’ for financing current 
asset investment declined from over 48 
per cent in 1969-70 to over 28 per cent 
in 1972-73. Second, its role declined in 

1973- 74 on account of a significant in¬ 
crease in the share of current liabilities as 
a form of financing, ‘Cash credits from 
Banks’ having registered a decline. The 
increased use of current liabilities to 
finance current asset investment in 197.3-74 ■ 
comes into sharp focus if we observe that 
the ratio of working capital to current 
asset investment declined from 55.6 per 
cent in 1972-73 to 48.5 per cent in 1973-74. 
Finally, it woul.i appear that in 1974-75 
cash credit as a form of working capital 
finance seemed to have brought about a 
decline again in the role of equity/long 
term loans, with the share of current liabi¬ 
lities having registered a fall as compared 
to 1973-74. 

declining share 

Thus it can be said that the share of 
‘equity/long-term loans' as forms of 
financing permanent working capital-net 
working capital—began to decline with 
the increased resort to cash credits from 
banks, and to an extent the increased 
role of current liabilities in 1973-74 and 

1974- 75. The significant decline in the 
ratio of working capital to current assets 
in 1973-74 as compared to 1971-72 and 
1972-73 reflected the significant decline in 
the share of long-term sources to finance 
current asset investment. But the position 
appeared to have been slightly rectified in 
1974-75 with a decline in the use of 
current liabilities. Yet the position might 
need further improvement in view of the 
fact that the share of equity/long-term 
loans, a long-term source registeicd a 
further decline in that year. 

In Table IV only running enterprises 
arc considered leaving out ‘Enterprises 
under Construction’ because running 
enterprises formed a very large part of the 
total number of enterprises in all the years 
under reference and a study of working 


capital would assume greater relevance 
only with reference to running enterprises. 
The total number of running enterprises 
was 121 accounting for over 99 per cent 
of the total investment as well as net 
working capital, while the number of 
enterprises under construction was a 
meagre eight in 1974-75. Running enter¬ 
prises are classified into two broad groups, 
viz., ‘Enterprises Producing Goods’ with 
their nine sub-groups and ‘Enterprises 
Rendering Services’ with their eight sub¬ 
groups. The relevant financial data for 


such group classifications arc made avai¬ 
lable for years 1971-72 to 1974-75. For the 
purpose of our study, while we have re¬ 
tained all the nine sub-groups for pro¬ 
ducing enterprises, we have taken only 
three important sub-groups viz., trading 
and marketing, transportation services 
and contracts and construction out of the 
eight comprising “Service Enterprises”. 

Table V shows that whereas the average 
current asset investment increased by 
about 25 per cent in producing and about 
19 per cent in service enterprises in 


Tabll III 

Forms of Financing Current Asset Investment in Public Enterprises 


(Rs. in crores) 



1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Current asset investment 

2203.34 

(100) 

2659.48 

(100) 

3195,01 

(100) 

3493.14 

(100) 

4681,73 

(100) 

6242.75 

(100) 

Forms of Financing : 

Current Liabilities 

995 39 

1147.70 

1379.48 

1551.93 

2408.34 

3040,87 


(45 2) 

(43.2) 

(43.2) 

(44.4) 

(?1.4) 

(48.7) 

Cast credits 

1.32.2) 

31.5.95 

604.10 

712.11 

753.46 

1244.29 


(6.0) 

(11.8) 

(18.9) 

(20.4) 

(16.1) 

(19 9) 

Deferred credits 

N.A. 

N.A. 

156.38 

170.1.3 

174.44 

158.08 

Working capital loans from 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(4.9) 

45.35 

(4.9) 

74.5 

(3.7) 

79.88 

(3.0) 

174.95 

central government 
Equity/Long term loans 

1075.75 

1198,83 

(1.4) 

1009.60 

(2.1) 

984.92 

(1.7) 

1265.61 

(2.8) 

1597.63 


(48.8) 

(45.1) 

(31.6) 

(28.2) 

(27.0) 

(25.6) 

Working capital to current 
Assets (%) 

.54.8 

56.8 

56.8 

55.6 

48.5 

51.3 


Figures in brackets denote the nercenlage shares of the dilferent forms of finsneing. 
NA- Not Available. 

lAllLE IV 

Fixed and Current Asset Investment and Working Capital of ‘Running 
Enterprises' and ‘Enterprises under Construction’ 

(Rs. in crores) 


Running enterprises Enterprises under construction 


1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


Number of 

enterprises 93 103 115 121 7 7 7 6 


Fixed asset 

investment 3474.91 4069.60 4402.34 5049.94 32.29 77.63 20.23 48.66 

Current asset 

investment 3175.0 3453.73 4661.40 6190.31 20.01 39.41 20.33 52.44 

Working 

capital (net) 1798.84 1907.61 2255 68 3156.87 16.69 32.92 17 28 50.38 
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Therubali. 

The wind (tfdiange 
that's blowing here 
is tt)udiing the lives of mang 



at home and abroad 

Ten years ago, Therubali was just a sleepy 
village in Orissa. But when IMFA emerged with 
its pioneering project, the transformation 
was dramatic. 

A giant industrial complex today, IMFA has been, 
for the local Adivasi generation, more than 
a source of employment: a better quality of life, 
through improved housing, medical and 
welfare amenities. 

And more. IMFA has brought 



forth significant achievement for 
the country ; through a major 
breakthrough in production 
technology of Ferro Silicon, so 
vital to add tensile strength to 
steel and special steels. 

IMFA is also the first to produce 
Silicon Metal that has 
sophisticated uses in aluminium 
castings, for electronic equipment 
as well as for domestic appliances. 
The result is considerable foreign 
exchange saving through import 
substitution. And the crowning 
event in our success story is that 
today we are the largest exporter 
of Ferro Silicon to the industrially 
developed countries of the world. 
We are indeed omnipresent, 
at home and abroad, with our 
products and technology, 
heralding progress in keeping 
with national aspiration. 


Proving our mettle in our own field. 

INDIAN METALS & FERRO ALLOYS tm 

BHUBANESWAR 751 010 


AOUHFA/ISyn 
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1973-74 as compared to 1972-73, the ave¬ 
rage fixed asset investment declined by 
about 12 per cent in the producing category 
while it increased by nearly 30 per cent in 
the case of service category. This ten¬ 
dency accounted for a significant increase 
in the proportion of current asset invest¬ 
ment to fixed asset investment in the case 
of producing enterprises and a significant 
decline in the proportion in the case of 
service category in 1973-74. The ratio of 
current asset investment to fixed asset in¬ 
vestment brings to bear clearly this parti¬ 
cular position. 

higher increase 

In 1974-75, the average fixed and 
the current asset investments increased 
and the increase was relatively more 
striking in the producing category than 
in the service category. Second, in both 
these categories, there was a more than 
proportionate increase in the average 
fixed asset investment as compared‘to 
current asset investment with the result 
the ratio of current asset investment 
to fixed asset investment declined 
perceptibly in both tlie categories. 
Yet it is interesting to note that in the 
service category, current asset investment 
formed as high as 198 per cent of fixed 
asset investment. Third, the ratio of 
current asset investment to fixed asset in¬ 
vestment when observed for the two enter¬ 
prise categories over the period revealed 
strikingly high proportions of current 
asset investment to fixed asset investment 
in the case of service enterprises as com¬ 
pared to producing enterprises. The pro¬ 
portion of current asset investment to 
fixed asset investment in the case of ser¬ 
vice enterprises formed between six and 
three times the proportion for producing 
enterprises. 

• The conclusions which emerge from the 
above analysis are : Whereas in the case 
of producing enterprises the current asset 
investment formed a fraction of the fixed 
asset investment, it exceeded the 
fixed asset investment a few times in the 
case of service enterprises. Also, whereas 
the average fixed asset investment in ser¬ 
vice enterprises formed about one-third 
of that of producing enterprises, the 
average current asset investment more 
than equalled that of producing enter¬ 
prises. While the generalisation that ser¬ 


vice enterprises require a smaller fixed crease In the proportions of current asset 
asset investment and a larger current asset investment to fixed asset investment in the 
investment than producing enterprises case of producing enterprises by 1973-74 
can be accepted, the strikingly higher pro- leads one to suspect inefficiencies setting 
portions and average amounts of current into the working capital management of 
asset investments in the case of service en- producing enterprises. But the significant 
terprises cast doubts on their justification decline in the proportions in 1974-75 
on merits of profitability. Second, the in- might suggest managerial efforts to correct 

Table V 

Average Fixed and Current Asset Investment and Working Capital of ‘Enterprises 
Producing Goods’ and Enterprises Rendering Services’ 

(Rs in crores) 


Enterprises producing goods Enterprises rendering services* 



1971-72 

1972-73 1973-74 

1974-75 1971-72 1972-73 

1973-74 1974-75 

Number of 
enterprises 

58 

65 

76 

77 

35 

38 

39 

44 

Fixed asset 
investment 

32.8 

54.0 

48.7 

77.9 

11.8 

14.6 

18.1 

24.1 

Current asset 
Investment 

31.1 

31.6 

38.9 

53.1 

39.1 

36.8 

43.8 

47.7 

Working 
capital (net) 

16.0 

15.6 

17.5 

24.6 

24.8 

23.5 

23.8 

28.9 

Current assets 
investment to 
fixed asset 
investment (%) 

59.0 

58.5 

79.9 

68.2 

332.0 

251.1 

242.4 

198.3 


♦Include all the eight sub-groups therein. 

tabie vr 

Forms of Financing Current Asset Investment in 'Enterprises Producing Goods’ dnd 

‘Enterprises Rendering Services' 

(per cent to total in each group) 


Enterprises produeng/goods Enterprises rendering/services 


1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1974- 1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1974- 

72 

73 

74 

75 72 

73 

74 

75 


Current liabilities 

48.5 

50.7 

55.0 

53.7 

36.6 

36.1 

45.7 

39.7 

Cash credits 

15.7 

16.6 

13.5 

15.2 

23.3 

26.4 

20.7 

29.6 

Deferred credits 

6.0 

5.9 

4.2 

2.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

3.5 

Working capital loans 








from central govern¬ 
ment. 

2.4 

3.6 

2.7 

4.2 

. 0.2 

, ^ 

••i-M 

0.2 

Equity/long-term 

loans 

27.4 

23.2 

24.6 

24.2 

36.4 

34.0 

30.5 

27.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Working capital to 
Current assets (%) 

51.5 

49.3 

45.0 

46.3 

63.4 

63.9 

54.3 

60.3 
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over-investment in current assets which is 
implied more significantly in the case of 
service enterprises where the ratio of 
currrent asset investment to fixed asset 
investment showed a perceptible decline 
over the period. 

In the case of producing enterprises, 
there was about 25 per cent increase in 
the average amount of current asset 
investment for a 10 per cent decline in the 
average amount of fixed asset investment 
in 1973-74 as compared to 1972-73. And as 
compared to 1973-74, there was a 36 per 
cent increase in current asset investment for 
a 60 per cent increase in fixed asset invest¬ 
ment. In the case of service enterprises, 
there was a 20 per cent increase in current 
asset investment for a 25 per cent increase 
in fixed asset investment in 1973-74 as 
compared to 1972-73 and in 1974-75, a 
nine per cent increase in the former for a 
33 per cent increase in the latter. Thus 
wc observe fluctuating proportionality 

Average Current Asset 


and direction as between the two types 
of investments in both the enterprise 
categories. This brinp us to highlight 
the absolute need for devising working 
capital norms in relation to fixed asset 
investment and turnover for public enter¬ 
prises also keeping in view the contempo¬ 
rary working capital management in the 
private corporate sector as well as the 
needs of the public enterprise system. 
This becomes more pertinent in the case 
of producing enterprises where wc ob¬ 
serve that the ratio of current asset 
investment to fixed asset investment fluc¬ 
tuated with alternate highs and lows. 

Table VI (p. 813) shows that both pro¬ 
ducing and service enterprises resorted to 
extensive use of current liabilities as a 
major form of financing current assets year 
after year. But as compared to service en¬ 
terprises, producing enterprises had a grea¬ 
ter resort to this type of financing. This 
might appear logical in view of the rela- 
Table VII 

Investment and Working Capital of Differ 


tively larger raw material and stores 
needs of producing ent^prises. Next, 
service enterprises as compared to pro¬ 
ducing enterprises made relatively larger 
use of cash credits, equity and long-term 
loans. In 1974-75, as compared to 1973-74, 
the resort to cash credit was relatively 
larger in the case of service enterprises 
than in the case of producing enterprises. 
It is interesting to note that working capi¬ 
tal loans from central government were 
practically not made use of. Deferred cre¬ 
dits played a very minor role as a form 
of finance in the case of service enterpri¬ 
ses, but in the case of producing enterpri¬ 
ses, their role was not insignificant 
though small. 

Table VII presents the relevant data 
for the several enterprise sub-groups of 
producing and services categories. 

Here are our observations about the 
producing category: 

(1) The average amounts of current 
It Enterprise Groups 

(Rs in crores) 


Percentage of current asset 

Current asset investment Working capital (net) investment to fixed asset 

investment 



1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

Enterprises Producing Goods 

A. Basic material: 

1. Steel group 

504.7 

186.1 

260.5 

303.7 

323.9 

115.5 

156.4 

117.3 

42.8 

43.5 

57.4 

42.0 

2. Minerals and metals group 

19.6 

19.3 

24.6 

37.5 

9.2 

11.9 

13.4 

18.2 

31.5 

40.2 

52.0 

51.0 

3. Petroleum group 

33.9 

35.6 

73.4 

92.0 

13.8 

12.0 

19.3 

28.5 

56.3 

54.9 

119.9 

93.8 

4, Chemicals and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals group 

17.3 

16.1 

19.1 

26.8 

8.0 

9.3 

9.0 

13.2 

36.3 

27.4 

29.9 

27.0 

B. Capital goods: 

1. Heavy engineering group 

48.5 

60.3 

69.9 

110.5 

22.2 

22.2 

30.1 

50.1 

131.26 

114.4 

239.0 

180.4 

2. Medium and light engineer¬ 
ing group 

13.9 

16.2 

16.0 

20.9 

Il.O 

lO.l 

9.3 

11.4 

214.4 

233.6 

241.2 

180.4 

3. Transport equipment group 

29.7 

40.6 

46.4 

48.8 

11.0 

15.2 

17.3 

18.4 

137.0 

157.0 

173.5 

145.7 

C. Consumer goods: 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

4.7 

2.5 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

62.6 

78.9 

82.5 

72.0 

D. Agro-based goods: 

3.9 

4.5 

4.1 

6.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2,2 

2.3 

251.1 

268.1 

337.4 

355.6 

Enterprises Rendering Services 
I. Trading and marketing 
services group 

93.8 

66.8 

87.5 

78.9 

60.1 

62.8 

44.6 

46.3 

1219.3 

923.3 

1036.9 1042,5 

2. Transportation services 
group 

24.2 

22.7 

27.1 

30.9 

11.9 

10.3 

9.2 

10.9 

28.7 

37.2 

34.1 

25.1 

3. Contracts and Construction 
Services group 

11.8 

11.1 

13.7 

18.8 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

3.2 

533.1 

451.4 

456.2 

338.6 
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asset investment and working capital 
were the highest in the steel group fol¬ 
lowed by heavy engineering, petroleum 
and transport equipment groups. In 
1974-75 the average current asset invest¬ 
ment for these groups ranged from 
Rs 303.7 crores to Rs 48.8 crores while 
working capital ranged from Rs 117.3 
crores to Rs 18.4 crores. 

(2) The rat'O of current asset invest¬ 
ment to fixed asset investment was the 
highest in the agro-based goods group 
followed by medium & light engineering, 
heavy engineering and transport equip¬ 
ment groups. In 1974-75 the ratio of 
current asset investment to fixed asset 
investment ranged from 355.6 to 145.7 
per cent for these groups. 

(3) The average amounts of current 
asset investment and working capital 
were the lowest in consumer goods group 
followed by agro-ba.sed goods, medium & 
light engineering and chemicals & phar¬ 
maceuticals groups. In 1974-75, the ave¬ 
rage current asset investment for these 
groups rangeJ from Rs 4.7 crores to 
Rs 26.8 crores while the average working 
capital ranged from Rs 2.3 crores to 
Rs 13.2 crores. 

lowest percentage 

(4) The ratio of current asset investment 
to .fixed asset investment was the lowest 
in the case of chemicals & pharmaceuti¬ 
cals group followed by steel, minerals & 
metals ard consumer goods groups. In 
1974-75, the ratio of current asset invest¬ 
ment to fixed asset investment ranged from 
27.0 to 72.0 per cent for these groups. 

(5) The ratio of current asset invest¬ 
ment to fixed asset investment showed an 
increase by 1973-74 in all the industry 
groups. The increase was strikingly high 
in petroleum, heavy engineering, agro- 
based goods and steel groups. But in 
1974-75, except for the agro-based group, 
there was a perceptible decline in the 
ratio in the case of petroleum, heavy 
engineering, medium & light engineering, 
transport equipment and consumer goods 
groups. 

Here are the salient points about the 
service category: 

(I) Among the trading and marketing, 
transportation services and contracts and 
construction groups, the average amounts 


of current asset investment and working 
capital were the highest in trading and 
marketing group and the lowest in con¬ 
tracts and construction group. In 1974-75, 
the average current asset investment 
ranged from Rs 78.9 crores to Rs 18.8 
crores while the average working capital 
from Rs 46.3 crores to Rs 3.2 crores. 

(2) The ratio of current asset investment 
to fixed asset investment was the highest in 
trading and marketing group and the 
lowest in transportation services group. 
In 1974-75, the ratio of current asset 
investment to fixed asset investment 
ranged from 1042.5 per cent to 25.1 per 
cent. 

(3) The ratio of current asset invest¬ 
ment to fixed asset investment showed a 
significant increase by 1974-75 in trading 
and marketing services group while there 
was a highly perceptible decli e in trans¬ 
portation services and contracts and cons¬ 
truction services groups. 

Table VIII presents the data relating to 
forms of financing. The following obscr- 
vati ns emerge: 

(1) Current liabilities as a form of 
financing current asset investment pre¬ 
dominated in petroleum and transport 
equipment groups followed by heavy 
engineering and chemicals and pharma¬ 
ceuticals group. In 1974-75, its share 
ranged from 69.0 to 50.9 per cent in 
these groups. 

(2) Cash credits were a highly signifi- 


Indian industrialists and other businessmen 
desirous or buying goods in the United States will 
find a much more favourable market within the 
next twelve months or even possibly sooner, in 
the opinion of private economists and many 
government experts. Although there is natiirally 
a disagreement concerning the eventuality from 
so nebulous a position as just at present when 
price peak is reached an interesting aspect is that 
almost all economists believe that the downward 
trend of prices will take place not later than the 
next eighteen months and an overwhelming 
majority look for it within nine months from 
now. Some private economists even believe that 
an early spring will bring a <hui> break in all 
prices. 

One reason for the increasing belief that the 
end of post-war boom may well be in sight is the 


cant form of finance in the case of trans 
port equipment and consumer good 
groups. During the period 1971-75 it 
share ranged from 45 to 30 per cent. Th<l 
other significant users of this form o 
financing were heavy engineering antf 
medium and light engineering groups. 

(3) The largest user of deferred credits' 
and working capital loans from centra 
government was chemicals and pharma¬ 
ceuticals group. Deferred credits varieo 
between 38 and 19 per cent while working 
capital loans from the central governmenf 
between 40 and 23 per cent of the total 
financing during the period. 

(4) Equity'long-term loans as a form 
of finance predominated in agro-based 
goods and steel groups accounting for 50 
to 58 per cent of the total finance during 
1971-74 and 36 to 49 per cent in 1974-75. 

(5) In consumer, agro-based, and 
minerals and metals groups, current 
liabilities as a form of finance increased 
their share significantly by 1974-75. 
Equity/long-term loans showed declines in 
almost all the groups, the only exception 
being the petroleum group which increa¬ 
sed the share of equity/long-term loans 
from 13 per cent in 1973-74 to 24 per cent 
in 1974-75. 

(6) Deferred credits and cash credits 
as forms of financing were absent virtually 
in agro-based goods group, while the 
former was significantly low in steel, 
medium and light engineering, heavy 


fact that all sectors of industry now report greater 
buyer resilience thiin has l>een encountered at any 
time since the end of the war. Despite large 
unfdlcd b.'cklog orders for durable goods Which 
statisticians report, there is Increasing evidence 
that this backlog was predicated on certain price 
levels and that the majority of prices has now 
passed the point where this backlog can be consi¬ 
dered to be Overwhelming in its impact on the 
general United Stales economy. Another factor 
tending to discourage optimistic estimates as to 
how long the United States industry can be kept 
busy filling domestic orders, was the recently 
released report showing the accumulation of 
savings. It now appears that the upper ten per 
cent of the people in the United States hold the 
vast bulk of all war savings, and this is not con¬ 
ducive to a generally broad market. 


Ilditezn &onombt 30 IfecLti -f^^o 

OCT. 25, 1946 
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‘jpgineering, transport equipment, minerals 
{nd mcrals, petroleum and consumer 
|oods groups, and the latter in the steel 
iroup. 

I (7) Working capital loans from central 
: jjovernment were absent in the case of 
■Itecl, petroleum and agro-based goods 
I groups while they were insignificant in 
Jninerals and metals, heavy engineering, 
inedium and light engineering and trans¬ 
port equipment groups. In 1974-75 the con- 
i lumer goods group recorded a four times 
; tall in the use of working capital loans 
prom the central government over 1973-74 
yhile significant increase was observed in 
: he case of heavy engineering and minerals 
ind metals (6.8 per cent), 
j ! For the service category, the following 
! points emerge :— 

! (1) Current liabilities formed between 


94 and 81 per cent of the total flnandng 
in the case of contracts and construction 
services, equity/long-tenn loans playing a 
very insignificant role. 

(2) Cash credits and equity/long-term 
loans put together accounted for more 
than 60 per cent of the financing in the 
case of trading and marketing in 1971-72 
and 1972-73 but the share declined to a 
little less than 50 per cent in 1973-74, 
current liabilities gaining a significant 
increase in its share. But in 1974-75 
their share rose to 58 per cent matched by 
a fall in current liabilities. 

(3) Deferred credits were a significant 
form of finance accounting for 27 per cent 
in the case of transportation services in 
1974-75, while current liabilities as a 
major form of finance increased its .share 
from over 50 per cent in 1971-72 to over 


Table VII i 

Forms of Financing Current Asset Investment in Different 


66 per cent in 1973-74 and around 65 per 
cent in 1974-75. 

Here are the broad conclusions of this 
analysis. 

A. Current asset investment and working 
capital; 

1. (a) As compared to 1969-70 the 
average amount of current asset invest¬ 
ment-gross working capital—increased 
by 98 per cent in 1974-75 as against a 20 
percent increase in the average fixed 
asset investment. 

(b) The average amount of current asset 
investment as well as net working capital 
was much higher in'service enterprises 
group’ than in ‘producing enterprises 
group’. 

(c) Among producing enterprises, steel 
group followed by heavy engineering, 
petroleum and transport equipment groups 

Industry Groups 

(Percent to total in each group) 


Current 

liabilities 


1971- 72- 73- 74- 
72 73 74 75 


Cash credits 


1971- 72- 73- 74- 
72 73 74 75 


Deferred credits 


1971- 72- 73- 74- 
72 73 74 75 


Working capital 
loans from central 
government 


1971- 72- 73- 74- 
72 73 74 75 


Equity/long term 
loans 


1971- 72- 73- 74- 
72 73 74 75 


i 'Enterprises Producing Goods 
I A. Basic Material 


). Steel group 35.8 

2. Minerals and 

37.9 

40.0 41.6 

6.3 7.1 6.4 9.1 

0.4 

0.3 0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57.5 

.54.7 53.5 49.2 

Metals group 53.2 

38.6 

45,8 51.5 

13.2 12.4 14.3 12.7 

6.9 

5.3 3.4 

2.4 

0.3 

2.3 

1.8 

6.8 

26.4 

41.4 34.8 26.5 

3. Petroleum group 59.3 

4. Chemicals and 
Pharmaceuticals 

260 

73.8 69.0 

9.0 6.8 11.0 5.3 

6.0 

5.3 2.2 

1.2 





25.7 

61.9 13.1 24.4 

group 36.3 

B. Capital goods 

1. Heavy engineer- 

42.4 

53.0 50.9 

13.8 13.0 9.0 5.6 

27.6 37.6 27.8 

19.2 22.9 

39.5 

30.2 29.8 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 

ing group 54.2 

2. Medium and light 
Engineering 

63.2 

56.9 54.6 

13.5 17.3 23.7 24.5 

5.1 

4.9 3.1 

2.4 



0.5 

4.0 

27.2 

14.6 15.9 14.5 

group 21,2 

3. Transport equip- 

38.2 

41.5 45.2 

19.9 23.1 22 9 22,9 

““ 

— 3.4 

2.8 

0.4 

0.7 

1.1 

1.0 

58.5 

38.1 31.1 28.1 

ment group 63.1 

62.5 

62.8 62.4 

45.0 39.0 34.6 30.7 

5.4 

4,4 3.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

2.7 

N.A 

N.A. N.A. 3.6 

C. Consumer goods 20.9 

D. Agro-based 

36.9 

37.1 52.4 

35.9 41.4 38.9 29.0 

8.0 

6.6 1,0 

2.7 

3.8 

4.5 

3.6 

0.9 

31.4 

10.6 19.3 15.0 

goods 43.5 44.2 

Enterprises rendering services 

1. Trading and mar¬ 
keting services 

50.0 63.0 

— 0.4 — 0.5 








56.5 

55.3 50.0 36.5 

group 36.0 

2. Transportation 

36.0 

49.0 41,3 

30.3 37.8 28.7 37.7 

1.9 

1.9 1.5 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31.9 

24.3 20.8 20.0 

services group 50.7 
3. Contracts and 
construction ser- 

54.6 

65 2 64.8 

3.1 5.6 5.7 2.9 

19,5 19,5 18.7 27.1 




2.3 

26.6 

20.3 9.5 3.0 

vices group 93.0 

92.6 

81.3 83.4 

4.5 4.2 11.0 11.1 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

2.3 7.7 5.5 


N. A. — Not available because details of cash credit and deferred credit use for current and non-current purposes were not 
available. Hence equity/long-term loans figures could not be calculated. 
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had the hipest average amounts, while 
consumer goods and agro-based goods 
groups had the lowest average amounts. 
Among service enterprises, trading and 
marketing group accounted for the highest 
figure while contracts and construction 
group had the lowest average amount. 

2. (a) Since 1972-73 the rate of annual 
increase in average current asset invest¬ 
ment was significantly higher than that of 
fixed asset investment in the public enter¬ 
prise sector as a whole. This was rela¬ 
tively more significant in the case of 
‘producing enterprises’ than in the case of 
‘service enterprises’. The increase was 
strikingly high in heavy engineering, 
minerals and melals, petroleum and steel 
groups among producing enterprises. 

(b) The strikingly higher proportions 
and average amounts of current asset 
investment and working capital in the case 
of service enterprises and the abrupt 
spurts (fluctuating highs and lows) in the 
ratio of current asset investment to fixed 
asset investment in general indicated the 
absence of consistency in proportionality 
as between the current and fixed asset 
investments. It also pointed to the need 
for devising working capital norms in 
consonance with the objectives and the 


astdgned role of public enterprises. In 
this connection it is useful to link current 
asset investment and working capital to 
turnover in the case of service enterprises 
as a criterion of working capital policy 
and planning for profitability. 

3. The ratio of current asset invest¬ 
ment to fixed asset investment was the 
highest in the agro-based group followed 
by medium and light engineering, heavy 
engineering and transport equipment 
groups. It was the lowest in the case of 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals group 
followed by minerals and metals, steel and 
consumer goods groups. 

B. Forms of working capital financing: 

4 (a) ‘Current liabilities’ and ‘equity/ 
long-term loans’ were the major sources of 
financing current asset investment. As 
between ‘producing’ and ‘service’ enter¬ 
prises, the former had relatively greater 
resort to current liabilities while the latter 
made relatively larger use of cash credits, 
equity/long-term loans. 

(b) Current liabilities formed a very 
major form of finance in the petroleum 
group among ‘producing enterprises’ and 
in ‘contracts and construction services’ in 
the case of service enterprises. 


(c) Cash credits were a highly significan 

form of finance in transport equipmeni 
and consumer goods groups among pro* 
ducing enterprises. ^ 

(d) Agro-based goods and steel group*; 
among producing enterprises were thi! 
highest users of‘cquity/long term loans'^ 
In the case of service enterprises, equity! 
long term loans’ accounted for over halj 
of the working capital finance in tradinn 
and marketing group. But the share o* 
equity/long-term loans’ as major form o 
working capital finance in the publii: 
enterprise sector began to decline oi 
account of increased resort to cash credit; 
and current liabilities. 

(e) While service enterprises did no 
make use of ‘working capital loans fron 
central government’, chemicals and phar 
maceuticils group among producinj 
enterprises was the largest user of thii 
form »f financing. Chemicals and phar 
maceuticals group among producing enter 
prises and transportation services grouj 
among service enterprises made significan 
use of deferred credits. But on the whol 
working capital loans and defence 
credits played a very minor role as source: 
of working capital finance. 


Appendix 

Number of Units—Industry Group-wise 



197I.-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 1 

Enterprises Producing Goods: 

58 

65 

76 

77 

A. Basic Material 

25 

31 

34 

35 

1. Steel group 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2. Minerals & metals group 

7 

11 

13 

13 

3. Petroleum group 

7 

7 

7 

8 

4. Chemicals & pharmaceuticals group 

10 

10 

11 

11 

B. Capital Goods: 

26 

26 

32 

32 

1. Heavy engineering group 

7 

7 

9 

8 

2. Medium & light engineering group 

11 

12 

16 

16 

3. Transport equipment group 

8 

7 

7 

8 

C. Consumer Goods: 

5 

6 

7 

7 

I^D. Agro-based Goods: 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Enterprises Rendering Services: ♦ 

43 

48 

46 

44 

1. Trading and marketing services 

11 

14 

13 

17 

2. Transportation services 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3. Contracts & construction services 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Total of enterprises ‘producing goods’ and 
‘rendering services’ 

101 

113 

122 

121 


♦Includes therein enterprises of five other groups which are not covered in the study. 
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Monetary unification 


Prof R. S. Nigam* & V, K. Bhalla** 


in Europe 


Reviewing the European monetary scene since 1969, the authors have 
come to the conclusion that the European Economic Community 
would not abandon the Snake as It was not only a currency structure 
but also a barometer of the political will of the area. They also feel 
that with the increasing weakness of the pound sterling and the inability 
of the US dollar to play the role of the key currency, the proposed 
li European Monetary Union has a bright future ahead of it. 


iTHE ESTABLISHMENT of tlic European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC) in 1958 was a 
|historically unique endeavour. Never 
before had a group of nation states 
^sought, with any serious political intent, 
to unite by exploiting the forces of econo¬ 
mic integration. In the forwarding docu¬ 
ments of the EEC, i.c. the Treaty of 
Rome, there was no clear commitment to 
;ither a common currency or to a coordi¬ 
nated exchange rate policy. Certain broad 
>bjectivcs — high level of employment, 
itability in price level and external balan- 
xs — were identified. It seems that pro- 


sixties, changes in exchange rates, the 
threat that currency fluctuations were 
thought to pose for the Community’s 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), the 
prospective completion at the end of 1969 
i.e. the transitional period, as envisaged 
in the Treaty of Rome, the change in the 
presidency of France and the conse- 
quenlly improved prospects for the 
enlargement of the Community suggested 
a fresh impetus to be given to the process 
of European integration. A scries of 
international monetary crises hastened 
the inter-governmental discussions. There 


rates among the national currencies of the 
EEC, but also provides for a single mone¬ 
tary policy under a central monetary 
authority, for collective demand manage¬ 
ment to meet agreed economic objectives, 
and for common debt management in the 
interests of monetary control. It pre-sup- 
posed, indeed, a subordination of national 
economic management to the collective 
will of the community and the decay of 
important instruments of national econo¬ 
mic policy. 

ensemble of actions 

The broad substance of the Werner pro¬ 
posals, as amended by the EEC Commis¬ 
sion, was adopted by the Council in a 
resolution and a series of decisions in 
February 1971, and an agreement was 
reached on an ensemble of actions to be 
taken during the first three-year stage 
beginning January 1, 1971. 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


bably in the fifties and early sixties, such 
I Issues as common monetary and fiscal 
) policies and a common currency had been 
deliberately though tactfully avoided. 
} Events, however, decreed it otherwise. 

h 

t Throughout the early years (mainly the 
ii transition period) of the EEC there was a 
I general naive assumption that the rates of 
I, exchange between the Six would in the 
, future remain fixed. However, in the late 

^ • Head of the Department of Commerce and 

Director, Delhi .School of Economics. University 
jf Delhi, Delhi-7. 

•* Lecturer in Economics. Shri Ram College 
of Commerce and Research Scholar at Delhi 
Mchool of Economics. University of Delhi, 
Delhi-7. 


were two reactions to this problem: one 
immediate, disorderly and practical; and 
the other planned, progressive and even 
somewhat introspective. The first was a 
scries of exchange rate floats and relation¬ 
ships which came to be known as ‘The 
Snake in the Tunnel’; the second was a 
series of proposals to the Commission, 
the Barre Plan and the Report of the 
Werner Committee to examine the objec¬ 
tive of a common European currency. 

The Werner Report called for full eco¬ 
nomic and monetary union (EMU) in the 
EEC within a decade. Monetary union, 
as envisaged in the Werner Plan, pre¬ 
supposes not only a locking of exchange 


The Werner Plan was valuable precisely 
because the requirements of EMU were 
stated directly. Just how far these were 
from contemporary practices was demons¬ 
trated, with excellent clarity, very soon 
afterwards. From 1971, the world was 
transformed by monetary upheavals 
which brought an end to the Bretton 
Woods era of fixed exchange rates. The 
gradual dismantling of exchange controls, 
the growth of multinational companies, 
the prolonged US balance of payments 
deficits, and the increasing importance of 
the Eurodollar market — all these com¬ 
bined to produce private financial liqui¬ 
dity and mobility on a scale which was 
greater than the oflicial reserves of lb 
west European central banks. 

The tremendous upsurge in capital 
flows led in early May 1971 to the floating 
of the D-mark and some action by four 
other members of the Fund. The May 
1971 crisis was the Common Market’s 
golden opportunity to adopt a common 
personality in which it utterly failed. The 
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French were pressing for the adoption of on capital inflows, while maintaining the An important innovation was the widen- 
coromon controls whilst West Germany existing parity and intervention limits ing of the band around the dollar vis-a- 
was advocating a common floating of the for current account transactions. The vis other currencies to 4.5 per cent. In 
currencies. Unfortunately, most of the Netherlands and BLEU, however, were principle, the adoption of this measure 
member states of the Community adopted unable to agree on a joint floating of should have reduced the necessity of 
their own ways—or almost. The Nether- their currencies. From August 23, 1971 holding large reserves of gold and curren- 
lands and West Germany allowed their they allowed the maximum fluctuations cies. 
currencies to float whilst Belgium allow- of the guilder. Later in September 1971, 

ed an official black market for specula- the Commission's suggestion that SDRs prospects of the enlargement 

tive purposes to develop and the commer- (Special Drawing Rights) be the base of ofl^icEF-Cthe most important and immedi- 
cial franc remaining fixed. Outside the the world monetary system was rejected retrieve the EMU from the 

EEC, Austria and Switzerland revalued by West Germany. which it had fallen. Thus in 

their currencies. February 1972, President Pompidou and 

The opportunity to proceed further M. Giscard d’Estaing met Chancellor 
The member countries were again was provided by the Smithsonian Agree- Brandt and Prof Schiller in Paris. This 
unable and for similar reasons to agree inent in Washnigtun by the Group of Ten meeting produced a compromise between 
upon a common external policy in the on December 18, 1971. The US dollar the two schools of thought in the field of 
> of new challenges posed on August was officially devalued in terms of gold monetary integration — the ‘Economists’ 
j 15, 1971 by the suspension of the convert!- and of SDRs whi'e the Japanese yen and and the ‘Monetarists’, thus, agreed that 
* bility of the LIS dollar into gold and the D-mark, as well as the Netherlands all the members of the Common Market 
other reserve assets. West Germany again guilder .nnd the Belgian franc apprecia- should control capital movements between 
proposed a joint float of the member ted. There was little or no change in the the EEC and third parties, and they 
currencies but this was rejected by France, gold or the SDR value of other major agreed on the organisation of short-term 
Later on, Italy and BLEU (Belgium— currencies, and the Canadian dollar conti- intervention throughout the Community 
Luxembourg Fconomic Union) joined nucJ to float. Tliis pattern of changes to maintain the currencies within the 
West Germany and the Netherlands in had the overall c/Fcct of leaving the value ‘Snake’. These agreements paved the 
Allowing their currencies to rise against of the SDRs (and of reserve positions in way for the series of important ministerial 
the dollar. France introduced a two-tier the Fund) approximately unchanged in decisions which were taken in Brussels on 
i foreign exchange market and new controls relation to major currencies in general. March 21, 1972. First, it was agreed that 

i The snake's wriggles Joint float-% deviations against February, 1973'*'centol States 
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the margins around EEC ourrmolei should 
be reduced to 2.25 per cent. This agree¬ 
ment accompanied by special arrange¬ 
ments for intra-EEC settlements of balan¬ 
ces resulting from official interventions, 
was an important step toward implemen¬ 
tation of the plan for monetary union of 
the EEC countries. 

The narrowing of intra-Community 
exchange rate margins got under way on 
April 24, 1972. In the immediately prece¬ 
ding months, the spread between the 
highest and the lowest Community’s cur¬ 
rencies, in terms of their deviations from 
the central rate, had generally exceeded 
the specified band of 2.25 per cent. With 
the Council’s March resolution, however, 
intra-Community exchange rates promptly 
moved within the range before the July 1, 
1972 deadline. In anticipation of their 
accession to the Community, the UK, 
Ireland and Denmark joined the scheme 
on May 1, 1972 and Norway on May 23, 
1972. 

The new Community band was soon 
put to its first major test. By mid-June 
1972, there was a massive speculative 
attack on the pound sterling. On June 
23, the UK authorities decided not to 
maintain margins for their currencies in 
the exchange markets and withdrew from 
the narrow-margins agreement of the EEC 
(Ireland followed suit). The first major 
crisis, after the Smithsonian Agreement, 
however, was followed by large-scale 
speculative sales of the US dollars, as 
well as of Italian lira and Danish kroner. 

ad hoc adaptations 

Asa consequence further ad hoc adap¬ 
tation were made. Italy was authorized to 
settle its indebtedness under the EEC arra¬ 
ngement in US dollars rather than in pro¬ 
portion to its holding of various reserve 
media; Denmark temporarily withdrew 
from the EEC narrow-margins arrange¬ 
ment (upon rejoining the narrow margins 
arrangement in October 1, 1972, Denmark 
was authorised to make EEC settlements 
in dollars); and further controls on short¬ 
term capital flows among the EEC coun¬ 
tries were imposed. 

While the monetary upheavals registered 
in 1971-72 helped to bring about a broad 
consensus in favour of the desirability of 
a reform b depth of the international 


monetary system, there was no lack of 
difficulties and divergences over the direc¬ 
tion to be given to the new system. In 
accordance with the responsibilities they 
shoulder in the Community, the member 
stales, together with the acceding coun¬ 
tries, endeavoured to work out a common 
position. Meeting in London on July 
17-18, 1972, the ministers of Finance of 
the enlarged Community arrived at an 
agreement on the genera! objectives for 
the reformed international monetary sys¬ 
tem. Member states of the Community 
restated these objectives at the annual 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), held in Washington from 
September 25 to 29, 1972. Generally spea¬ 
king participants expressed their deter¬ 
mination to open effective negotiations on 
the reforms of the IMF. 

committee of twenty 

The framework for such negotia¬ 
tions had been created as early as 
July 1972, by the setting up of 
the Committee of Twenty (C-T). Com¬ 
posed of ministers or central bank gover¬ 
nors and, at deputy level, of senior natio¬ 
nal delegates, this committee was required 
to advise the Board of Governors and 
submit reports to it on all aspects of the 
reform of the international monetary 
system, including the drawing up of pro¬ 
posals for the amendment of the articles 
of agreement of the IMF. The committee 
started its work at the beginning of 
November 1972. To ensure that the coun¬ 
tries of the enlarged Community maintain 
a common attitude within the Committee 
of Twenty (C-T), it had been agreed that 
the members of the monetary committee 
would meet whenever the need arose. 

A succession of developments, however, 
shattered the confidence in exchange 
markets. These included, inter alia fears 
of the arrival of inflationary pressures in 
the US following the termination of phase 
11 of the US price-wage control pro¬ 
gramme in January 1973, together with 
market reaction to the heavy deterioration 
of the US external current account from 
1971 to 1972 and the continuation of 
balance of payments surpluses in Japan 
and elesewhere. Moreover, short-term 
interest rates in Europe began to rise 
sharply in the closing months of 1972, 


the strong upward movements continuing 
into 1973. These developments reflected 
a general shift in the stance of European 
monetary policy, induced by growing 
concern over intensification of infiationary 
pressures. It reduced considerably the 
incentives for investment of funds in the 
US dollar assets, even though the US 
short-term interest rates continued to 
advance. 

vehicle currency 

Another fact that militated against 
the strengthening of the dollar in 
some foreign exchange markets towards 
the end of 1972 was its use as a vehicle 
currency for the outflow of funds from 
Italy. In the latter part of January 1973, 
the Italian authorities announced the 
establishment of a two-tier exchange mar¬ 
ket for the lira in order to stem the out¬ 
flow of capital and the loss of reserves. 
This arrangement, while resulting in a 
sharp depreciation in the rate of the 
lira (capital inflow only), did not prevent 
an acceleration of capital outflow through 
the newly established exchange market 
for capital transactions. The outflow of 
funds from Italy was directed largely to 
Switzerland. As a result Swiss franc appre¬ 
ciated to a premium of about six per cent 
over the rate established at the time of the 
Smithsonian Agreement. 

Following these actions, heavy specula¬ 
tive sales of the US dollar occurred during 
the last week of January and early Febru¬ 
ary 1973 and the major currencies appre¬ 
ciated sharply against the US dollar. In 
the first ten days of February, the flow 
of US dollar into official reserves of 
European countries and Japan approach¬ 
ed 810 billion. On February 12, 1973, the 
US authorities announced that the presi¬ 
dent would ask Congress to authorise a 
10 per cent reduction in the par value of 
the US dallar in terras of SDRs. In 
response to this US action, the authorities 
of most industrialised countries decided 
to keep the par values or central rates for 
their respective currencies unchanged in 
terms of SDRs or gold, thus albwing 
the proposed devaluation of the US dollar 
to be fully reflected in their exchange 
rates. The three mqjor currencies that 
were already floating — the British pound, 
the Canadian dollar and the Swiss franc 
continued to do so, and the Japanese and 
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Italian authorities also allowed their cur* 
rencies to float. 

Speculation in the gold markets and 
continued rumours concerning the possi¬ 
bility of special arrangements limiting 
official exchange market intervention by 
some European countries to their respec¬ 
tive currencies induced further heavy 
sales of US dollars late in February 1973 
chiefly for those currencies for which the 
national authorities were then maintain¬ 
ing agreed margins for exchange transac¬ 
tions (Snake). Confronted by unprece¬ 
dented offerings of dollars, especially 
against the D-mark, and by a growing 
belief among market participants that the 
system of fixed exchange rates was not 
viable under the prevailing circumstances 
and that the crisis was unlikely to be 
short-lived, the major European central 
banks and the Bank of Japan decided to 
close their official foreign exchange mar¬ 
kets on March 2, 1973 and these markets 
remained closed until March 19, while 
the search for a solution of the crisis 
continued. 

Mark revalued 

After a series of inter-governmental meet¬ 
ings, six member countries of the F.EC — 
the Benelux, Denmark, France and West 
Germany — decided to maintain arrange¬ 
ments limiting the fluctuations between 
their currencies to 2.25 per cent under 
Snake, but no longer to ensure that ex¬ 
change rate for the US dollar would be 
kept within the margins previously agreed 
upon. The EEC Council agreed that close 
and continuing consultation on monetary 
matters would be maintained among the 
national authorities involved. To assist 
in the orderly adjustment of exchange 
markets to the new circumstances, the 
German authorities decided to revalue the 
D-mark in terms of SDRs by three per 
cent. The special arrangement among the 
above Six EEC members was soon joined 
by Norway and Sweden. Three EEC mem¬ 
bers — the UK and Italy which were still 
permitting their currencies to float outside 
the Snake, and Ireland whose currency 
remained linked to the British pound — 
expressed the intention of associating 
themselves with the arrangement as soon 
as circumstances allowed. 

After a period of comparative quiet 


trading in foreign exchange markets, 
strong pressures re-emerged in mid-May 
1973, leading to a sharp appreciation of 
continental European currencies in terms 
of US dollar and to marked tension 
among the currencies participating in the 
Snake. On June 29, 1973, the German 
authorities communicated to the IMF as 
new central rate that revalued the D-mark 
by a further 5.5 per cent. Later in the 
year, the Netherlands and Norway also 
revalued their currencies by five per cent 
to facilitate the operation of the Snake. 

common standpoint 

Meanwhile, the Community Finance 
ministers adopted a common standpoint 
on the reform of the international mone¬ 
tary system and thereby gave fresh impetus 
to the work of the Committee of Twenty 
of the IMF. Acting in their name, the 
president in office of the council present¬ 
ed their standpoint to the general assem¬ 
bly. The statement included constructive 
suggestions on such fundamental questions 
as the adjustment process and converti¬ 
bility rules. 

In the process of adjustment, consider¬ 
able use should be made of objective 
indicators, including an indicator showing 
the trend of reserves. To make agreement 
easier, the Community favoured the idea 
that pressure should be brought to bear 
on countries which accumulate excessive 
reserves. However, it was convinced that 
adjustment policies should be chosen on 
the basis of a general appraisal of all the 
factors involved rather than according to 
an automatic mechanism. 

The Community was very much in 
favour of compulsory and multilateral 
system of convertibility in which all natio¬ 
nal currencies had equal rights and obli¬ 
gations. Previous inequalities could be 
corrected more easily by a system of inter¬ 
vention in several currencies. The experi¬ 
ence gained by cental banks of the Com¬ 
munity in this field could be used as a 
basis for exploratory work which the 
deputies of the Committee of Twenty are 
to undertake in this field. 

The Community common position was 
put forward, again by the president of the 
council on the valuation of SDRs and 
the interest rate on them, the streng¬ 
thening of the structure of the IMF and 


committee's work programme at the fifth 
ministerial meeting of the Committee of 
Twenty which was held in Rome on 
January 17-18, 1974. The committee 
concluded that in view of the pace of 
world inflatioii and the rise in the price 
of oil, it was impossible to negotiate a full 
reform of the system in two years as had 
been planned when work began in Sep¬ 
tember 1972. 

On January 2, 1974, France notified the 
Fund that owing to the balance of pay¬ 
ments uncertainties that would be affect¬ 
ing the international monetary system, it 
had decided to pull out of Snake for a 
period of six months on a provisional 
basis. France abolished the dual market 
system of exchange rate also on March 
21, 1974. Similarly, Italy unified the ex¬ 
change markets for the commercial and 
financial lira, effective March 22,1974. 

The desirability of avoiding disorderly 
fluctuations in exchange rates has been 
recognised throughout the floating poiod, 
and found expression in the “Guidelines 
for the Management of Floating Exchange 
Rates’’ adopted by the executive directors 
in June 1974. 

tight conditions 

Meanwhile, monetary conditions be¬ 
came exceptionally tight in the USA 
which resulted in substantial interest 
differential with European centres. This 
led to some rise of the US dollar against 
European currencies, although not suffi¬ 
cient to do more than partially offset the 
previous decline. Later in the year, the 
earlier tendency was resumed, as monetary 
conditions eased in the United States, and 
interest differentials narrowed substan¬ 
tially. On this occasion the upward move¬ 
ment of European currencies against the 
dollar continued for about five months, 
and resulted in a change in Snake/dollar 
rales by about 15 per cent. After touching 
a high point in early March 1975, the Euro¬ 
pean currencies dropped moderately 
against the US dollar over the ensuing two 
months, and then started to rise again. On 
July 10, 1975, after a period of eighteen 
months, France joined the Snake again. 
It is said that French decision to 
rejoin was more political than economic. 
Britain, Italy and Ireland preferred to re¬ 
main out of the Snake rather than to 
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follow France’s lead in making a prodigal 
return. 

The EEC Commission devoted seve¬ 
ral meetings in preparing its contribu¬ 
tions to work within the IMF. It provided 
material for the establishment of general 
lines of policy by the Finance Ministers’ 
Conference in Venice on August 24, 1975. 

In fact, the IMF Interim Committee, 
set up at the last annual meeting of the 
IMF and the IBRD (International Bank 
for Reconstruction ard Development), 
broadly adopted the Community’s posi¬ 
tion, but also reflected the same disagree¬ 
ments in this field; it was decided in 
August 1975, that pending the outcome of 
negotiations on the exchange rate system, 
agreements on quotas and problems con¬ 
nected with gold would not be the subject 
of amendments to the IMF Articles of 
Agreement. 

With regard to the five-yearly review of 
IMF quotas, it had already been agreed 
in June 1975 to increase the total by 32.5 
percent to step up the relative share of 
OPEC countries from 4.98 per cent to 
9.96 per cent, but to leave the relative 
shares of all the other developing coun¬ 
tries unchanged. On the basis of these de¬ 
cisions, the August 1975 meeting of the 
interim committee reached agreement on 
distributing among the industrialised coun¬ 
tries the reductions in their quotas as pro¬ 
portion of the whole. 

committee’s agreement 

The interim committee also agreed to 
abolish the ollicial price of gold. The ob¬ 
ligation proviously incumbent upon the 
IMF and upon national monetary autho¬ 
rities to accept gold in settlement of debts 
was, in principle, terminated. Transactions 
in gold carried out by members of the 
Group of Ten or by any other countries 
subscribing to the arrangements will be 
covered by a set of agreed rules separate 
from IMF articles. 

In connection with the gold held by the 
IMF (about 150 million ounces), the in¬ 
terim committee decided on the restitu¬ 
tion of 25 million ounces to its members 
at a price in their currencies equivalent to 
the official price of S42.22 per ounce; a 
further 25 million ounces would be sold 
either to central banks having first option, 
or on the market, at the highest official 
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price, the proceeds to be devoted to aid 
the developing countries under arrange¬ 
ments to be determined. The balance of 
100 million ounces will be used or allo¬ 
cated according to decisions which must 
be taken by an 85 per cent majority. 

Further to the partial agreements rea¬ 
ched during the year, preparatory work on 
the reforms of the international monetary 
system was stepped up in December, 1975. 
A conference of Finance and Economic 
Affairs ministers of the member states of 
the Community held on December 15, 
1975 in Brussels enabled the Community 
t) establish jointly agreed positions on 
the international monetary problems 
listed on the agenda of the Jamaica meet¬ 
ing. At the Jamaica meeting, a package 
agreement on a new international mone¬ 
tary system was reached. According to the 
committee, under the revised system, the 
current system of floating exchange rates 
would be legalised and the official price of 
gold would be abolished. The committee 
also agreed to increase by 1/3rd quotas 
the amount of money each of the 128 IMF 
member.-i pay to the Fund and also deter¬ 
mine a nation’s floating power and bor¬ 
rowing ability. 

gold holdings 

The interim committee also agreed 
that the Fund would sell )/6th of its 
existing gold holdings at market prices, 
which would raise about S25 billion 
in profits. The money thus raised would 
be used by the Fund to assist developing 
nations faced with balance of payments 
difficulties. At the same time the IMF 
would make available an equal amount 
of gold at the official price of S42.22 
an ounce, to all member countries which 
would provide from I4(X) million to S500 
million to the trust fund. The ministers and 
central bank presidents constituting the 
committee agreed to ease payment con¬ 
ditions on money lent by the IMF for the 
benefit of poorer nations. 

Meanwhile, the Swiss franc kept on 
knocking but still could not get in the 
Snake on account of the so-called ‘Techni¬ 
cal Grounds’. Anyhow, the Snake got 
another blow in March 1976 due to the 
French franc pulling out of narrow mar¬ 
gins arrangements of the Community. 
The British pound and the Italian lira 
left long ago and arc not likely to return 
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with the French franc’s exit for the second 
time*; only four representing 45 per cent 
of the GNP of the group, now remain in 
the Snake. Of these, the D-mark looks 
like bursting out of its top skin, and the 
Belgian franc and Danish kroner out of 
its bottom one. 

sustained pressure 

This ^u^vey and analysis of the Euro¬ 
pean mo"etary scene is tempted to con¬ 
clude that the Snake is not to be aban¬ 
doned by the Community. It is not only 
a currency structure but a barometer of 
political will. The Snake is to remain so far 
as Community’s dream of theEMU is there 
(though paradoxically it is not entirely a 
Community institution, again, since the 
UK, Ireland, Italy and France are not 
in it while Norway and Sweden, neither 
of them members of the EEC, are asso¬ 
ciated Snake members). A move away 
from the Snake discipline is not desirable. 
It will tantamount to dropping the 
aim of the EMU altogether. It has 
been shown that there have bemmany 
occasions since March 1973, when it be¬ 
came necessary to intervene against in¬ 
dividual currencies’ excessive re- or de-va¬ 
luation tendencies. But over the period 
observed every currency was affected by 
this at some point, so there was no sus¬ 
tained pressure to re- or de-value any single 
currency. It was possible only because of 
constant per.sonal contact, and intensive 
foreign exchange management and cur¬ 
rency Swaps that never took place in pre- 
Snake days. 

Stabilising foreign exchange and 
i Uernational monetary situation is in 
the vital economic interest of both the 
developed and developing countries. Th« 
has become important on account of the 
upheaval created by petro-dollars and also 
the experience of working of SDRs and 
other arrangements for appropriate level 
of international liquidity and flow of re¬ 
sources for developed to developing 
countries. With the virtual disbanding of 
the Sterling area arrangement and inability 
of the US dollar to play the role of key 
currency for international payments, the 
proposed European Monetary Union has 
a vital role to play in international liqui¬ 
dity and finance. 

* Benelux countries widened their own band 

from-f 1.5% to + 2.25% 
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Caltex Takeover 

Thr governmkni is to ac¬ 
quire 100 per cent ownership 
of the Caltex Oil Refining 
(India) Limited and its sister 
marketing company, Caltex 
(India) Limited, bringing al¬ 
most the entire oil industry in 
the country under public 
control. Following negotiations 
with Caltex Petroleum Corpo¬ 
ration Limited, USA, for 
acquisition of 100 per cent 
shares of Caltex Oil Refining 
Company and all the Indian 
assets and liabilities of Caltex 
(India) Limited, an understand¬ 
ing has been reached with the 
American company. 

A Memorandum of under¬ 
standing to this effect was signed 
recently by Mr B.B. Vohra, 
secretary, ministry of Petroleum 
on behalf of the President of 
India and by Mr F. H. Leven- 
hagen, vice president, Caltex 
(India) Limited, Bombay, on 
behalf of the Caltex Petroleum 
Corporation. The formal agree¬ 
ment for acquisition of 100 per 
cent shares will be signed by 
December this year and it is 
expected that the takeover of 
Caltex would be effected by 
the government by January 1, 
1977. However, the profits of 
Caltex Oil Refining (India) 
Limited and Caltex (India) 
Limited for the year 1976 
would accrue to the govern¬ 
ment or the government com¬ 
pany. 

Under the memorandum of 
understanding, a net sum of 
Rs 13 crores is payable to 
Caltex Petroleum Corporation, 


USA in US dollars in five 
instalments for acquisition of 
their refining and marketing 
assets and operations in India. 
Caltex has agreed to supply 
on commercial terms 1.25 
million tonnes of crude oil 
per annum from the Gulf for 
the next five years. This < ption 
to the government wou'd give 
them the necessary flexibility 
and diversification of the 
sources of supply of crude o 1 
to Indian refineries. As many 
as 1,584 workers and officers 
are employed in the two Caltex 
refining and marketing com¬ 
panies. Every wholetime emp¬ 
loyee or officer of Caltex would 
continue to be in service under 
the government company on 
the same terms and conditions 
unless and until their employ¬ 
ment and terms and conditions 
of service are duly altered by 
the government. 

Indo-Polish Trade 

A high-level trade delegation 
from the People's Republic of 
Poland, led by their minister 
of Foreign Trade and Shipping, 
Dr J. Olszewshi, arrived in 
New Delhi on October 19, 
1976, for trade talks with India. 
The Polish minister has come 
at the invitation of Prof. D.P. 
Chattopadhyaya, union Com¬ 
merce minister, who is leading 
the Indian delegation in trade 
negotiations. As a result of 
the talks, a new long-term 
trade arrangement ii to be 
concluded. 

The trade between India 
and Poland has risen steadily 
over the last decade. From a 
figure of Rs 31.0 crores in 1963, 


the mutual trade rose to 
Rs 86.0 crores in 1973 and 
Rs 133.0 crores in 1974. In 
1975 there was a record trade 
turnover of Rs. 200.0 crores. 
India’s main imports from 
Poland include mining equip¬ 
ment, fertilisers, sulphur, cast¬ 
ings and forgings and phar¬ 
maceuticals. India’s exports 
to Poland include non-tradi- 
tional items like cotton knit¬ 
wear and hosiery, rayon and 
synthetic fabrics, various 
chemicals, machine tools, hand 
tools, pig iron and consumer 
durables. 

Tea Gardens Taken 
Over 

The government has directed 
the Tea Trad ng Corporation 
to take over for five years 
management of three sick tea 
gardens in Bengal, the consul¬ 
tative committee of Parliament 
on commerce was informed 
recently. The three estates 
are the Pasliok Tea Estates 
and Vchtkvar Estate in Dar- 
j.'cling district and the Look- 
san Tea Estate of Jalpaiguri 
district. This is the first time 
sick tea estates have been 
taken over by government for 
management, although the 
government had acquired the 
powers earlier. 

Nobel for Friedman 

The noble prize for eco¬ 
nomics has been awarded to 
Chicago University professor, 
Dr Milton Friedman, a leading 
advocate of the use of mone¬ 
tary policy to control inflation 
and a supporter of floating 
exchange rates. In awarding 
the 138,000-dollar prize, the 
Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences cited Dr. Friedman, 
64, for his “achievements in 
the fields of consumption ana¬ 
lysis, monetary history and 
theory, and for his demonstra¬ 
tion of the complexity of stabi¬ 
lisation policy”. He was the 


sixth American to be honoured 
with the award since it was \ 
established in 1969. I 

Prof Friedman, a prolific' 
writer and outspoken conser-i 
vative thinker, is best known j 
for his contributions to mone-' 
tary policy. He played an’ 
important role in demonstra-' 
ling the advantages of flexible^ 
exchange rates over the Bret-* 
ton Woods system of fixed* 
parities which was abandoned 
in 1971. Among his best-' 
known works arc “Capitalism 
and Freedom” (1962) “Price; 
theory : a Provisional Text” • 
(1962). “A Monetary History ; 
of the Unilcd Slates 1867-1960”. 
(with Anna J. Schwartz) (1963) 
and “The Balance of Pay- ■ 
ments: Free Versus Flexible , 
Exchange Rates” (with Robert . 
Roosa) (1967). The prize will 
be formally presented to Dr 
Friedman on December 10 at 
Slockholm. 

Indo-Buigarian Joint 
Commission 

The Indo-Bulgarian Joint 
Commission for Economic, 
Scientific and Technical Co¬ 
operation held its plenary 
session in New Delhi recently. 
The Indian delegation was led 
by Mr JagjivanRam, minister 
of Agriculture and Irrigation 
and the Bulgarian delegation 
by Mr. Nikola Kalchev, minis¬ 
ter of Machine Building and 
Metallurgy. Welcoming the 
Bulgarian delegation, the 
Indian co-cha rman, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram, observed that 
the present session of the 
joint commission was of spe¬ 
cial significance in view of the 
forthcoming visit of the Bulga¬ 
rian President to India next 
month. Referring to the not¬ 
able industrial development 
achieved both by India and 
Bulgaria, Mr Jagjivan Ram 
pointed out to the need of 
identifying new areas of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation which could 
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be complementary to the two 
economies. In this context he 
made a special mention of the 
assistance being extended by 
Bulgaria in setting up of two 
Agro-industrial complexes, one 
each in Karnataka and Bihar. 

The Bulgarian co-chairman 
explained the economic achie¬ 
vements made by Bulgaria in 
recent years and cxpre.ssed the 
hope that the current session 
of the joint commission would 
lead to further diversification 
and extension of trade and 
economic cooperation between 
India and Bulgaria. The 
working groups set up under 
the Joint Commission were 
engaged in framing Joint con¬ 
clusions in various fields, such 
as agriculture and food pro¬ 
cessing industry, machine 
building and heavy industry, 
electronics, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, science and 
technology and trade exch¬ 
anges. 

Conference of Tax 
Executives 

A two-day All-India Con¬ 
ference of Tax Executives will 
be inaugurated in New Delhi 
on October 29, 1976, by the 
union Finance minister, Mr 
C. Subramaniam. The con¬ 
ference is being held under 
the auspices of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce & Industry. The agenda 
for the Conference includes 
such topical subjects as the 
issues before the Indirect 
Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
the Corporate Tax Structure, 
Taxation of Capital Gains and 
Disclosures under the Com¬ 
panies Act, 1956. It will be 
for the first time since the 
appointment of the L.K. Jha 
Committee on Indirect Taxa¬ 
tion that an all-India con- 
) ference of this nature will be 

discussing the issues referred 
i to the Committee. The Com- 

‘ mittee, appointed in July, has 


been asked to review the 
existing structure of indirect 
taxes at the central, state 
and local levels in all its as¬ 
pects. One important sugges¬ 
tion before the Committee is 
to examine the feasibility of 
adopting some form of value 
added tax in India. Value 
added tax has been adopted in 
several European countries. 

Faridabad Trade Fair 

The Faridabad Industries 
Association is organising a 
seven-day trade fair at Farida¬ 
bad from December 27, 1976 
to January 2, 1977. The fair is 
expected to be inaugurated by 
the president, Mr Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed. 

Coinciding with the silver 
Jubilee celebrations of the FIA, 
the fair is aimed at projecting 
the image of the Faridabad 
industrial complex not only 
within the country but also 
abroad as a dependable sup¬ 
plier of a large variety of items. 
It is also intended to provide 
an exposure to the various 
units in Faridabad to the 
manufacturing facilities and 
technical expertise available 
within the complex. 

Various seminars are being 
programmed for the occasion. 
Of particular significance will 
be the seminars on the setting 
up of technology and material 
exchange banks. These two 
banks, it is hoped, will faci¬ 
litate horizontal transfer of 
technology and help in faci¬ 
litating procurement of some 
small quantities of raw mate¬ 
rials by the industrial units 
from within the complex itself. 
Buyers-sellers meets also arc 
proposed to be organised. 

The fair would be divided 
into nine broad categoiies of 
iron and steel and other metal 
industries; electrical and tele¬ 
communication equipment; 
transport and automobile 
industries, including spares 


and ancillary industries; indus¬ 
trial, agricultural and earth- 
moving machinery and machine 
tools; mechanical engineering 
and hand tools; chemicals and 
dyes, including plastics; paper, 
paper products, printing ma¬ 
chinery and packaging; glass; 
cement and ceramics manu¬ 
factures; and textile and ready¬ 
made garments. 

Primarily belonging to the 
first generation of ioduslriai 
entrepreneurs, the Faridabad 
manufacturers claim that they 
have developed very sophisti¬ 
cated technologies and compe¬ 
tence which can be availed of 
not only within the country 
but also in various developing 
countries. With a view to 
projecting the image abroad, 
the trade fair authorities pro¬ 
pose to invite to the fair com¬ 
mercial counsellors of foreign 
embassies here. 

Conference on 
Standardisation 

A two-day all-India con¬ 
ference on Standardisation of 
Specifications and Construc¬ 
tion Practices, was held here 
on October 12 and 13, 1976. 
The conference discussed pro¬ 
blems connected with bringing 
about maximum economy and 
elficiency in the massive rural 
electrification programme 
undertaken in the country, 
through the standardisation of 
equipment and construction 
practices. It also discussed 
the progress so far achieved 
in this field and finalise some 
new specifications and cons¬ 
truction practices for use in 
the execution of these projects 
which are vital to the country’s 
economic development. 

Besides representatives of 
the uni(jn ministry of Energy, 
the Central Eelectricity Autho¬ 
rity and the Planning Com¬ 
mission, more than 100 dele¬ 
gates including chairman and 
chief engineers of the state 


electricity boards and represen¬ 
tatives from rural electric 
Cooperatives, manufacturing 
companies and various scienti¬ 
fic and other institutions 
participated in the two-day 
deliberations. 

National Plan for 
Edible Oil 

The union government has 
drawn up a three-pronged 
strategy for a “national plan 
for edible oilseeds’’ to increase 
production of oilseeds, deve¬ 
lop systematic marketing of 
oilseeds and encourage soci¬ 
ally-oriented oilseed processing 
industry. The proposed natio¬ 
nal plan follows the realisation 
that oilseeds, serving as a raw 
material for the edible oil 
industry in the country, have 
acquired an important posi¬ 
tion in the national economy. 

The five major oilseeds, 
namely, groundnut, rapesecd, 
mustard, sesaraum, linseed 
and castor with a total value 
of more than Rs 1,200 crores 
are grown practically all over 
the country. The total area 
under oilseeds at present is 
estimated around 16 million 
hectares forming about 10 per 
cent of the total crop area in 
the country. Groundnut alone 
occupies an area of 7.3 million 
hectares, followed by rape- 
sccd-mustard covering an 
area of 3.3 million hectares, 
sesamum, linseed and castor 
cover 2.5, 1.7 and 0.4 million 
hectares respectively. 

No Export of Wheat 

The government does not 
have any proposal under con¬ 
sideration for the export of 
wheat, it was stated recently 
by a spokesman of the union 
ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation. India had already 
exported superior qualities of 
rice such as basmati as also 
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barely, but wheat export is 
out of question at present. 

Maharashtra State 
Financial Corporation 

The Maharashtra State 
Financial Corporation has 
sanctioned IS loans aggregat¬ 
ing Rs 38.22 lakhs. Of this, 
three loans amounting to Rs 5 
lakhs are for projects in the 
Nagpur region. With this, the 
corporation’s sanctions during 
the period April to September 
this year total 617 loans for 
Rs 867.44 lakhs. 

Since its inception in 1962, 
the MSFC has sanctioned 
9,239 loans totalling Rs 131 
crores. In 1975-76, it has 
sanctioned assistance of 
Rs 26.31 c.ores to 1,319 units. 
In this, the share of sanction 
to the small scale industries 
was 93 per cent against 89 per 
cent in the previous year. 
Nearly 960 loans for Rs 13.04 
crores sanctioned in 1975-76 
were for the industrially back¬ 
ward regions of Maharashtra 
as against 616 loans for 
Rs 13.78 crores sanctioned in 
the previous year. 

Rubber Exports 

The government has permit¬ 
ted export of additional quan¬ 
tity of 4,000 tonnes of natural 
rubber providing relief to 
growers who were faced with 
the problem of stock accumu¬ 
lation. Growers have also 
been allowed to arrange export 
deals either individually or 
through a group of growers. 
Actual exports, however, will 
be effected by the State Trad¬ 
ing Corporation, This was 
announced recently by the 
Commerce minister, ProfD.P. 
Chattopadhyaya, at a meeting 
of the parliamentary consulta¬ 
tive committee attached to his 
ministry. The committee re¬ 
viewed the problems and pros¬ 
pects of tea, jute, shellac. 


cashew non-edible oils, iron- 
ore, besides rubber. With the 
additional quantity of rubber 
allowed to be exported, total 
rubber exports during the cur¬ 
rent year will be 15,000 tonnes, 
the commerce minister stated. 
During discussions members 
pleaded for a revision in the 
minimum price of rubber an.l 
decanalisation of rubber ex¬ 
port. On revision of minimum 
price, the Commerce minister 
said the issue has been referred 
to the cost accounts branch of 
the Finance ministry with a 
directive that its report should 
be available within three 
months. 

Small Scale Plastic 
Units 

The ministry of Industry has 
decided to permit small-scale 
units manufacturing plastic 
goods to register their demands 
of low density polyethylene 
and high density polyethylene 
directly with the Chemicals and 
Phannaceuticals Corporation. 
It will no longer be necessary 
for them to apply for their 
requirements of these raw 
materials through the state 
directors of industries and 
licensing authorities. This 
decision was taken at a recent 
meeting between Mr l.C. Puri, 
additional secretary and deve¬ 
lopment commissioner of small 
scale industries and the chief 
controller of imports and 
exports. The small-scale units 
have been asked to register 
their requirements with the 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 
Corporation by November 30, 
1976. 

In the above context, it 
would be of interest to industry 
that the ministry of Finance 
has also reduced the import 
duties on LDPE and HOPE 
from 175 per cent ad valorem 
to 103 per cent and 75 per cent 
respectively. The effect of this 


cut in duty will be to make 
imported materials available 
through the Chemicals and 
Pharmaceuticals Corporation 
to small-scale units at the same 
price as that of indigenous raw 
materials. This will also help 
in overcoming the shortages of 
LDPE and HOPE. 

Super-Alloy Plant 

In about two years time, 
indigenous capabilities will be 
established to meet the needs of 
a number of .sophisticated and 
strategic alloys required by 
several vital industrial sectors. 
These include nuclear energy, 
power generation, aeronautics, 
chemical engineering, space 
science and electronics. This 
information was given by 
Mr V.N. Gadgil, minister of 
Defence Production, while 
inaugurating the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations of the Air Arma¬ 
ment Inspection Wing in Jabal¬ 
pur recently. The minister 
stated that the main thrust of 
defence production effort was 
towards the twin objectives of 
modernisation of arms and 
equipment and achievement of 
progressive self-reliance and 
self sufficiency. To achieve 
them, Mishra Dhalu Nigam, a 
public sector undertaking, was 
established in November 1973. 
It will begin production of 
tungsten and molybdenum 
alloys and magnetic cores by 
early 1979. Mr Gadgil added 
that purchase orders for major 
equipment such as vacuum 
furnaces, forging press, rolling 
mills, special heat treatment 
furnaces and other processing 
lines were to be placed soon 
and steps were also being taken 
to train in the country and 
abroad the technical personnel 
who would be deployed in key 
production, maintenance and 
application engineering. 

Though the public sector 


undertaking was located in the 
defence sector, the Mishra 
Dhatu Nigam would provide 
uninterrupted supply of alloys 
to several key industrial sectors 
and provide impetus for better 
exploitation of natural resour¬ 
ces of the country like titanium, 
nickel and chromium, which 
would serve as raw material 
inputs for this project. This 
project has been designed in 
such a manner that the produc¬ 
tion could be stepped up to 
more than twice the annual 
turnover with a marginal invest¬ 
ment of 15 to 20 per cent. 

Deposit Linked 
Insurance 

The board of trustees has 
approved a scheme of Deposit 
Linked Insurance to be extend¬ 
ed to employees of provident 
fund organisations on the 
lines as is applicable to 
government servants. The 
central government scheme 
provides that on the death of 
a subscriber in service, the 
person eligib'e to receive 
provident fund will be sanc¬ 
tioned an additional amount 
equal to the average balance 
in the account of deceased 
government servant in the 
fund during the three years 
immediately preceding the 
death of the employees. But 
the subscriber must maintain 
a balance during these years 
ranging from Rs 1,000 to 
Rs 3,000 according to class 
of service. 

The meeting which was presid¬ 
ed over by MrBalgovind Verma, 
deputy minister for Labour 
recently at Simla also approv¬ 
ed setting up of sub-regional 
office at Rajkot, The govern¬ 
ment has Sanctioned set ting 
up of such offices at Asansol 
and Siliguri. The offices at 
Nagpur and Surat have already 
started functioning. 
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COMPANY 

AFfAIRS 


Gujarat Steel Tubes 

Guj\ra.t Steel Tubes Ltd has 
reported a sharp decline in 
sales and profit during the year 
ended March 31, 1976. This 
was mainly due to extremely 
unfavourable conditions that 
prevailed at home and ab¬ 
road. Production during the 
year under report was 20 per 
cent lower than in the previous 
year even though ra V material 
was fully available. In the 
current year, however, produc¬ 
tion has picked up consider¬ 
ably. 

The new tube mill for 
manufacturing pipes up to 200 
mm o/d has already started 
production and the products 
have been well received both in 
the domestic and foreign mar¬ 
kets. Sales during the year were 
lower at Rs 13.08 crores as 
compared to Rs 20.44 crores in 
1974-75 while the net profit, 
recorded a sharp fall from 
Rs 79.17 lakhs to Rs 24.03 
lakhs. The entire net profit was 
transferred to the general 
reserve. The directors have re¬ 
commended a dividend of Rs 12 
per equity share. A part of the 
dividend will be free of tax. The 
proposed dividend will absorb 
Rs 21.60 lakhs and will be paid 
out of the general reserve. 

Export earnings amounted 
to Rs 2.75 crores as against 
Rs 3.16 crores in 1974-75. The 
export prices continued to 
drop further, making export a 
totally uneconomic proposi¬ 
tion, in the absence of cash 
compensatory support from 
the government. Towards the 


end of the year, however, the 
government partly restored the 
cash compensatory support and 
has als > increased it during the 
current year. Tlie pick up in 
demand in export markets and 
the rcintroduc'ion of cash com¬ 
pensatory support by the go¬ 
vernment make the prospects on 
the export front bright for the 
current year. The government 
has approved the company’s 
applic'ition for recognition as 
an eligible export house. 

The company has received the 
government’s permission for 
manufacture of pipes up to 250 
mm o/d, for ERW precision 
tubes and for pipes and tubes 
of API specifications. Neces¬ 
sary steps are being taken for 
implementation of these pro¬ 
jects. 

Tata Chemicals 

Tata Chemicals Ltd has re¬ 
ported considerable improve¬ 
ments in its working results 
during the year ended June .10, 
1976. The company’s income 
recorded a smart rise to 
Rs 38.66 crores from Rs 34.64 
crores in 1974-75 while gross 
profit too improved from 
Rs 8.12 crores to Rs 9.09 cro¬ 
res. Out of the gross profit, the 
directors have allocated a sum 
of Rs 2.56 crores to deprecia¬ 
tion reserve, Rs 2.30 crore for 
taxation and Rs 0.75 crore for 
investment allowance reserve. 
The disposable profit after 
these allocations amounted to 
Rs 3.48 crores and the entire 
amount was transferred to ge¬ 
neral reserve. The directors 
have recommended a dividend 
of Rs 7.14 per preference share 


and a dividend of Rs 1.70 per 
equity share. The preference 
shares will claim Rs 4.28 lakhs 
while the ordinary shares will 
absorb Rs 1.59 crores. 

The board also decided to 
place before the shareholders 
at the next annual general 
meeting, a proposal to raise 
long term funds up to Rs 250 
lakhs in the form of an issue 
of 10^ per cent convertible 
bonds. The detailed terms of 
the issue will be finalised in 
due course in consultation with 
the Controller ofCapital Issues, 
but it is presently proposed 
that the bonds will carry the 
right of conversion into ordi¬ 
nary shares of the company of 
Rs 10 each at a price not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs 20 per share, such 
conversion right being exercis¬ 
able at the end of five years 
from the date of allotment of 
the bonds. 

Madura Coats 

Despite adverse conditions 
in the yarn markets through¬ 
out the last 18 months and 
export markets in the second 
half of 1975, sales of Madura 
Coats Ltd during the year 
ended June 30, 1976, rose by 
Rs 13 crores from Rs 58 crores 
to Rs 71 crores -an increase of 
22 per cent. The rise in sales 
value was principally due to 
increased production of wear¬ 
able fabrics, in particular 
synthetic fabrics yielding a 
higher sales realisation per 
metre. There was a significant 
increase in the volume of 
thread production and to a 
lesser extent that of industrial 
textiles. The company expan¬ 
ded its range of woven design 
fabrics which have been well 
received in the market. In line 
with the company’s policy that 
its products reach the consu¬ 
mer at fair prices, six more 
exclusive shops were establi¬ 
shed during the year. 

Exports were maintained at 


the level of Rs 11.50 crores 
in spite of a number of cons¬ 
traints in the second half of 
1975. Besides exporting to 
traditional markets such as 
the USA, the UK, Australia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria etc,, the 
company made a breakthrough 
in difficult markets such as 
UAR, the USSR, Italy, Poland 
and Hong Kong. Exports to 
these new markets amounted to 
Rs 176 lakhs. 

Gross profit before interest 
and depreciation amounted to 
Rs 548 lakhs as against Rs 532 
lakhs in 1974 75. The pre-tax 
profit, however, declined to 
Rs 162 lakhs from Rs 179 
lakhs. The directors have 
recommended an equity divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent for 1975-76. 

The research and develop¬ 
ment department of the com¬ 
pany has made a major con¬ 
tribution towards developing 
new products such as cotton 
liner fabric for the rubber 
industry which was hitherto 
imported, dipped rayon cord 
for scooter tyres and fireproof 
canvas for defence. Sales of 
new products amounted to 
Rs 145 lakhs. 

The company is planning to 
diversify into light engineering 
and as a first step has acquired 
land in Bangalore for setting 
up a unit to produce dye spr¬ 
ings. The factory is scheduled 
to commence commercial pro¬ 
duction by February 1977. The 
company is also applying for 
a licence to manufacture minia¬ 
ture high precision dyecast 
parts from zinc or plastic. 
The company hopes to com¬ 
mence export of garments next 
year. 

The company’s new year 
has started on a promising 
note. Sales during the first 
quarter are 40 per cent higher 
than during the corresponding 
period of last year. The sales 
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(luring the year are anticipated 
to be 25 per cent higher than 
that of last year. The full 
impact of 50 per cent increase 
in capacity in industrial looms 
will be seen during the current 
year. The company has com¬ 
menced printing of fabrics both 
cotton and carbonised poly¬ 
ester shirtings. The company's 
performance in the export field 
during the first three months 
has been quite encouraging. 
The company has in hand 
export orders for over Rs 8 
crores. 

The benefits of the merger 
of Madura Mills and Coats 
are now beginning to show 
and the restructuring of the 
company on profit centre lines 
from the beginning of this 
month should pay dividends. 

NMM International 

In line with the latest inter¬ 
national trends, a consortium 
for export of textile mill pro¬ 
jects and machinery has been 
formed by three leading textile 
machinery manufacturers, vi/. 
National Machinery Manu¬ 
facturers Limited, T. Maneklal 
Manufacturing Co Limited 
and A.T.E. Pvt Limited. The 
export consortium has been 
formed under the name and 
style of NMM International. 

NMM International is fully 
geared to render such services 
as preparation of feasibility 
and techno-eeonomic studies 
for setting up of textile mills; 
planning of complete textile 
spinning, weaving and pro¬ 
cessing projects; olTering and 
selecting complete range (f 
textile machinery and all auxi¬ 
liary services and equipment; 
erecting and commissioning of 
the equipment supplied; 
training of customers’ per¬ 
sonnel; designing and super¬ 
vision of civil engineering 
work; designing and super¬ 
vision of installation ot utility 


services such as aircondition¬ 
ing, humidification plants, elec¬ 
tric power lighting facilities, 
fire fighting installations and 
total process piping; and 
assisting in management of tex¬ 
tile mills, in respect of textile 
technology as well as general 
mill management. 

The consortium will also 
undertake export of machinery 
and accessories manufactured 
by other textile michinery 
manufacturers on an individual 
basis, and generally act as an 
export Jiouse for exporting 
textile machinery, accessories 
and other engineering goods. 

Hindustan 

Teleprinters 

Despite drastic power cuts 
and other handicaps the 
turnover of Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers Ltd during 197.5-76 
reached the record figure of 
Rs 489 lakhs, as compared to 
Rs 366 lakhs in the previous 
year. The gross profit too shot 
up to Rs 109 lakhs, registering 
a sharp increase of more than 
45 per cent over 1974-75. The 
net profit increased from Rs 29 
lakhs to Rs 54 lakhs. A divi- 
dent of 12 per cent was declar¬ 
ed for the year, as compared to 
eight per cent last year. 

During the year, the com¬ 
pany produced 5857 units of 
teleprinter machines, record¬ 
ing an increa.se of 16.5 per cent 
over the previous year while the 
value of the production of 
spares increased by 31 per cent 
to Rs 75 lakhs. 

The Research and Deve¬ 
lopment Wing of HTL has 
made significant advancement 
by developing bi-lingual tele¬ 
printers i.e., F.nglish/Devnagari 
for the home demand an.l 
English/Korean for export 
market. The development work 
on Devnagari electric type¬ 
writer is now in progress. For 
the defence services, complete 


system on turn-key basis has 
been successfully developed 
and installed. 

The HTL will be entering 
into the new line of production 
i.e., electric typewriters, with 
a target of 1000 numbers 
during 1976-77. The produc¬ 


tion of teleprinter machines 
will be stepped up to 7500 units 
and the value of spares is ex¬ 
pected to reach Rs 100 lakhs. 
Regular production of new \ 
items developixJ by the R & D ti 
wing will also be taken up J 
for production, which include • 


Department of Atomic Energy 

On behalf of the Presiilcnl of rntUa, tlic Director, Directorate of Pur¬ 
chase and Stores, Department of Atoniie Energy, Honibay invilixs tenders ; 
as detailed below : ■ 

(1) DP.S/HWP/PPF,54I due on 17.11.76. Supply of Carbon Steel”' 

Fittings as per Purchaser’s tender specifications I 

(2) DPS/PPED/PPF/901 due on 25.11.76. Supply of Bellow scaled globe • 

control valve (Pneumatic Diaphragm Operated) as per purchaser’s tender* 
specification. t 

(3) DPS/RkC/FNG/170 due on 15.II.76- Springs for Pipe Support 

hangers as per drawing and tender specifications. 159] Nos. 1 

(4) DP.5/BARC7CAP/2234 due on 30 II 76 High prccLsion combined ’ 
2-high/4-high hot and cold rolling mill, reversible with front and rear j 
work tables, as per purchaser’s specification -1 No. 

3 

(5) DPS/NAPP/PPED/PPF/.t9 due on 26 11,76. Supply of High pressure ' 

bellows s alcd instrument shut off valves and thiec v.’.lvc manifolds. "* 

(6) DP.S/NAPP/PPED/CAP/19 due on 10 11 76. De.sign, manufacture. | 
assembly, test mg, supply and gu.irantee of air drying plants, capacity * 
?.0MM(/min (700 SC'FM) complete with all accessories for Narora Atomi I 
Power Project Unit 1 & 2. as per purchaser’s tender document. 3 Nos. 

(7) DP.S/NAPP/(PPbD) CAP/20 due on II II 76. Design, manufacture V 

assembly, testing, delivery and guarantee of electric motor driven non ^ 
lubricated air compressots, capacity 14.86 NM-'/min •(525 scfm) with all S' 
accessories for Narora, Atomic Power Project Unit I & 2, as per purcha-^ 
scr’s tender document and drawings —6 Nos. | 

(8) DPS/BARC/R-5/FAB/25 liuc on 15 11-76. Preparation of shop > 

drawings, nianufaeturc, inspection, testing, packing .and delivery at R-5 | 
Project Site, Bhabha Atomic Research Clcnfre. Trombay of Outer Deck Plate ! 
Assembly as per Purchaser’s tender document and drawings. Otv • I > 
Assembly. ' ! 

(9) DPS/RRC'/FAB/I48 due on 17 11.76. Preparation of shop drawings ■ 

supply, manufacture, inspection, testing, assembly, craling, guarantee and i 
delivery to Fast Breeder Test Reactor Site. Kalpakkam. Tamil Nadu of a I 
set of four decay pits, one imermediate shield block and Rack for Plugs i 
as per Purchaser’s Tender document. Oty 1 No. * 


(10) nPS/RRC/FAB/139 due on 22.11.76. Manufacture and supply 
of Dry Type Shielding Glass Windows for alpha, beta, gamma lead cells of 
the following types as per Purchaser’s specification and drawing. 

Type—I Qty. 5 Nos. 

Type—It 1 No 


Tender documents priced Rs 20/- each for items at S. No 1 & 2 
Rs 30/-for items at S.No. 3, Rs 40/. for items at S. No. 4 Rs so/- 
for items at S.No. 5 and Rs 100/- ca^h for items at s!no’ 6 to 10 
and General conditions of contracts pi iced Rs 0 50 cxn-m 
items at S No. 8, 9 and 10 can be hid from the' Fmanc'- and 
Accounts Officer. Deptt. of Atomic Energy. D.rectoratc ofPurch-asc ami 
Stores 3rd floor, Mohatta Building, Palton Road, Bombay-400 001 between 
10 a m. to 1 Rm. on all working days except on Saturdays Tender 
docum.-nts and General conditions of contracts will be issued umn '>1 11 
4-11-76 and 5-11 -76 for items at S.No. 4, 6 and 7 respectively. Impo'rt lieen^ 
will be provided except for items at S.No. 8 & 9 only if the items are 
available indigenously. Tenders will be received upto 3 pm ontheffi?e 
date shown above and will be opened at 4 p.m. on the scnie d'lv The 
right is reserved to accept or reject lowest or any tenders in oart nr full 
without assigning any reasons. 


davp 645 (249) 76. 
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:data modems, outlet testers, 
error voltage counters etc. 

Kothari (Madras) 

Kothari (Madras) Ltd made 
a right issue of 14,80,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par in 
order to finance its caustic 
soda project, costing Rs 16 
crores. The total equity capital 
of the company is Rs 2.23 
crores. For this project, the 
company is to raise a total 
equity capital of Rs 278 lakhs 
consisting of 27,80,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and the 
balance to be availed of by way 
of term loans from financial 
institutions and banks to the 
extent of Rs 1150 lakhs and 
the balance by way of internal 
generation amounting • to 
Rs 172 lakhs. 

The company had proposed 
to raise the equity capital of 
Rs278 lakhs in two stages— 
one by issue of 14,80,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par as 
right issue and the balance of 
Rs 130 lakhs consisting of 
13,00,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par as public 
issue. 

Against the right issue, the 
company had received applica¬ 
tions for shares of the value of 
Rs 195 lakhs consisting of 
19,50,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each, payable at Rs 5 per 
share on application and the 
balance in two equal instal¬ 
ments as and when calls are 
made. 

The applications referred to 
above have been received both 
from the shareholders and also 
from others. The response had 
been overwhelming and it was 
mainly due to the company 
having entered into an agree¬ 
ment for procurement of shares 
with the Investment Trust of 
India Ltd, who in turn, had 
made arrangements in the 
nature of sub-underwriting with 
some of the leading commer¬ 
cial banks like Central Bank 


of Ind'a, Bank of Baroda, 
United Commercial Bank, 
Vysya Bank Ltd, Bank of 
Maharashtra, etc. 

The excess applications re¬ 
ceived were for 4,70,000 shares 
and because of this response, 
the company had applied to 
the Controller of Capital Issues 
for permission to allot shares 
by ‘Private Issue’ consisting of 
8,00,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at par, payable in the 
same proportion as that of 
right issue and thus reduce the 
public issue of Rs 130 lakhs to 
Rs 50 lakhs only. 

The sanction has been re¬ 
ceived from the Controller of 
Capital Issues, to allot shares 
by private issue of the value of 
Rs 80 lakhs within a period of 
six months i.e. before March 
1977 and the shares should be 
fully paid up before August 
1977. 

This will enable the company 
to allot the excess shares viz, 
4,70,000 equity shares and the 
balance to make it 8,00,000 
equity shares will be completed 
on the basis of applications as 
and when received by the com¬ 
pany. 

These fresh shares that will 
be subscribed for and allotted 
by the company before the 
closure of register of members 
for the purpose of payment of 
dividends for the financial year 
ended June 30, 1976 w'ould be 
eligible for dividends on the 
same basis as the present equity 
capital of the company, in 
proportion to the amount paid 
up on the shares. 

News and Notes 

The new deposit scheme of 
Syndicate Bank, ‘Suraksha 
Deposit Scheme’ which pro¬ 
vides a janta personal accident 
insurance policy to the deposi¬ 
tor was launched with the 
signing of an agreement by Mr 
K.K. Pai, chairman of Syndi¬ 
cate Bank and Mr Ashok 


Goenka, chairman of the 
United India Fire and General 
Insurance Co Ltd, at a cere¬ 
monial function held a Manipal 
on October 6. 

The scheme is one where the 
customers between the age 
group of 16 and 60 years need 
not pay the premium for the 
personal accideit insurance 
but need deposit only a sum 
ofRs .500 for 61 months, which 
besides getting them the usual 
bank r.itc of interest, also se¬ 
cured for each of them a per¬ 
sonal accident policy for 
Rs 10,000. The policy will be 
issued by the bank on behalf 
of the insurance companies 
without such formalities as 
prior medical-check up etc. 

New Issues 

Damodar Bulk Carriers Ltd 
is offeriiig 9.49,880 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash 
at par to the public for subs¬ 
cription. The subscription list 
for this fully underwritten issue 
opened on October 18 and will 
close on October 30 or earlier 
but not before October 20. The 
company was promoted in 1965 
by V.M. Salgaocar and Brother 
Pvt Ltd, Goa, a company of 
the Salagaocar group and 


British India Steam Navigation 
Company Ltd, a company of 
the P and D Group, London. 
The company is carrying on the 
business as shipowners and 
ship charterers and as transpor¬ 
ters of bulk cargo. In addition 
to owning and operating its 
own bulk carriers, the company 
also takes on charter, from 
lime to time, when market con¬ 
ditions warrant, bulk carriers 
to carry bulk cargo from India 
to countries abroad. Further 
the company also operates a 
pas.senger-cum-cargo vessel 
M.S. Daman to West Asia 
(Gulf) ports. 

The company has also en¬ 
tered into an agreement with 
Hindustan Shipytird, for the 
construction of multipurpose 
vessel of the Pioneer Class of 
21,610 dwt at a cost ofRs 9.26 
crores. The vessel is expected 
to be delivered to the company 
in March 1977. With the ac¬ 
quisition of this vessel, the 
company's operating capacity 
will increase from the present 
228,633 dwt to 250,243 dwt. 
The company proposes to ex¬ 
pand its fleet of bulk carriers 
to meet the increasing demand 
for carriers. 

(Per cent) 


Dividends 


Name of the 
company 


Higher Dividend 
Madras Safe Deposit 
Kaycee Industries 
Blundell Eomitc 
Tata Chemicals 
Kalpetta Estates 
Thana Electric Supply 
Frick India 
Same Dividend 
Modi Spg. & Wvg. 
Mills 

Reduced Dividend 
Sundaram Textiles 


Year ended 


June 

30,1976 

•lune 

30,1976 

June 

30,1976 

June 

3'',1976 

April 

30,1976 

March 

31,1976 

March 

31,1976 


April 

30,1976 

March 

31,1976 


Equity dividend 
declared for 
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year 

20.0 
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8.0 

7.5 
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12.0 

17.0 

16.0 

20.0 

3.5 

17.0 

15.0 

12,0 

6.0 


18.0 

18.0 

12.0 

15.0 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

INDIAN ORDNANCE FACTORIES 


General Managers of the following factories invite separate scaled 
tenden/applications for supply of the following; 

ORDNANCE FACTORY. BHUSAWAL: 

Procurement of steel tube ERW 54 MM OD x 1.6 MM thick wall in the 
length of 3 Metres—4800 and Steel tubing ERW/Seamlcss OD 47.2/47,4 x I 
MM thick wall in the length of 345 MM as per Drawing No. OFB/MISC/ 
298. Nos, 6480, 

Closing date 16.11.76, Tender forms available @ Rs. 2/-by crossed 
Postal Orders upto 15.11.76. 

CORDITE FACTORY, ARUVANKADU (.NILGIRIS): 

Sodium Hexa-Meta Phosphate Chemically Pure. Kgs. 980. Tender 
forms available upto 27.10.76 on application free of cos*. 

AMMUNITION FACTORY, KIRKEE. POONA-3: 

(I) Side packing plates painted with paint. Nos. 80000. (2) Linoleum 
Sheet Hessian Backed Plain. 520 Sq. Metres. (3) Carbon Steel Sheet. 
Kgs. 2715. (4) Closure Nozzle (for Rocket Practice 3.5 IN IB) Drg. Pt. 
No. IRx46DC( 313.56-A. 

Closing date; 19.11.76 for item I & 2; 23.11.76 for item 3&4. 

Tender forms available @ Rs 32/- for item 1; Rs 2/- for item 2. 3. 5, 6 
& 7and Rs. 8—for item 4, by cash or Money Order. Applications for tender 
forms should reach by 5.11.76 for item 1.2 & 3; 30.10.76 for item 4. 

ORDNANCE FACTORY, BHANDARA: 

(1) T.No, PV/SP/3018/688/RM/BF: Lime Unhydrated with 601' 
Calcium Oxide (to be supplied at Ordnance Factory Bhandara site in truck 
loads only). Qty. 800 M T. 

(2) T. No. PV,^SP/30l8/699/RM/BF: Potassium Nitrate Grade-I. Qty. 
4380 Kgs. 

^ (3) T. No PV/SP/30I8/746/RM/BF: Bag Polythene for packing as 

per drg. No. OFB a/NC/46. Thickness 0.1802 mm/700 gauge. Qty. 4,044 
Nos. 

(4) T. No. SP/3018/Cap/31: Plastic Extrusion machine for extruding 
sleeves. 1 No. 

(5) T, No. SP/30l8/rap/32: Mixing/Kneading Machinc-1 No. 

(6) T. No. SP/3018/Cap/31: Injection Moulding Machine. 1 No. 
Closing date: 30.11.76 for item 1 & 2; 28.12.76 for item 3; 30.12.76 

for item 4, 5& 6. 

Tender forms available @ Rs. 2/- each upto 1.11.76 for item I; 3.11.76 for 
item 2; 27.11.76 for item 3; 20.11.76 for item 4, 5 & 6 by cash or Money 
Order only. Money Order coupon should be superscribed with Tender 
Number. 

RIFLE FACTORY, ISHAPORE; 

Rolled Steel Tee Bar (ISNT-30) (30 mm x 30 mm x 3 mm). Specn; 
IS-1173-1957, Steel to specification; IS-226/69. Kgs, 8,766. Closing date 
■8.12.76. Tender forms available @ Rs. 5 by crossed Postal Orders and not 
by M.O. upto 25.11.76. 

ORDNANCE FACTORY, DEHRADUN: 

(1) T. No. PR/OFD/L/87: Stand Instrument Complete as per drg. 
No. CIW-I752. Sheet 1 & 2 and CIA (CS) 523 Sheet 1 & 2—132 Nos. 

(2) T. No. PR/OFD/L/88: Object Prism Assembly (complete) to drg. 
No. IRDE-83/SA-1 for Episcope Tank No. 7. Qty 600 Nos. 

(3) T. No, PR/OFD/L/97: (a) Aluminium Alloy Gravity Die Casting 
for Body Left as per drg. No. ODD/C/544. Qty. 5000 Nos, (b) Aluminium 
Alloy Gravity Die Casting for Body Right as per drg. No. ODD/C/545. 
Qty. 5000 Nos. 

(4) T. No.PR/OFD/L/94: Tray Telephone without Strap Webs (item 
No. 4 & 5) as Drg No. V340-6142—1209. Qty. 771 Nos. 

(5) T. No. PR/OFD/L/106: Bulb Miniature as per Drg. No. IRDE- 
I033/SA—9 2.5V, .35 Amp, Qty, 2050 Nos, 

(6) T. No. PR/OFD/L/108: Mild Stee' Sheet 18 BG (1.25 MM) thick 
size 8' X 4' to specn; IS-1079 Gr. ST- 42 - 1 07n. Qty. 4050 Kgs. 

Tender forms available @ Rs. 10/- each item by crossed Postal Orders. 
Applications for tender forms should reach by 5.11.76 for item i; 12.11.76 
for item 2; 16.11.76 for item 3&4; 20.11.76 for item 5 and 30.11.76 for 
item 6. 

ORDNANCE FACTORY. KHAMARfA, JABALPUR: 

(1) Timber Mango Planks Kiln Seasoned* Pressure Treated 25 mm x 
102 mm X 1.2 m and up in unplanned condition. Specn: IS 5806 of 1970 
supplmentary schedule No. ClGS/SS/53(a). Unit; 30000 CDM. 

(2) Lead Strip 2 mm thick x 50db0.635 mm wide specn; BS-l 178. Unit; 
2400 Kgs. 


(3) Doosootec Scoured 91.44 CM Wide to Specn: IND/TC/01S8{c). 
Unit: 7300 Metres. 

Closing date 29.12.76 for item 1; and 5.1.1977 for item 2*3. 

Tender forms available free of cost on application upto 22.1 i.76. 

GUN CARRUGE FACTORY, JABALPUR 

(1) T.No. 76/442/56A: Saddle Base to drg. No. GCF MN 3272. , 

75 Nos. ' 

(2) T. No. 76/440/56B: (a) Wolf Flexible shaft grinder FF 2 (Make 
Wolf or similar)—15 Nos. and (b) Wolf Portable heavy duty electric hand , 
grinder 150 mm capacity type GQ-6 (Wolf or similar)—24 Nos. 

(3) T, No. 76/441/56B: Filter Bench Vices hardened and ground jaws, 
(a) Capacity 150 mm—90 Nos, (b) Capacity 200 mm: IS 2586—1964. 
Nos. 14. 

(4) T. No. 76/225/56A; Steel Round to specn. DEF 13 B group 6 or. 
BS 970 EN 32A, B or C(a) 132 mm dia x standard length—4 M.T, (b) 120 
mm dia x std. length—12 M.T. 

(5) T. No. 76/226/56A: Steel round to speen DEF 13 B group 3 or BS 
970 EN8:(a) 158 mm dia x in standard length—8.50 M.T. (b) 152 mm' 
dia X in std. length—17 M.T. 

Closing date; 16.12.76. Tender forms available (uj Rs. 5 each by postal. 
orders upto 15.12.76. 

SMALL ARMS FACTORY. KANPUR: 

(1) T. No, 3037/SAF/253/OT/PV; Steel round 30 MM dia to specn;' 

AISI-410. M/T: 3. ! 

(2) T. No. 3037/SAF/254/OT: Silver Brazing Alloy (W/O Nickel) j 
Rods and foils in various thickness and sizes (4 items) to .specn: IS: 2927— ' 
1964-—Gr. BA-CUAg. 10. Total requirements: 245 Kgs. of 4 sizes com-' 
bined. 

(3) T.No. 3037/SAF/25I/OT/PV: Forging of Blanks for washer for 
Grooved nut as per SAF sketch No. TU/669*!. Nos. 8650. 

(4) T. No. 3037/SAF/252/OT/PV: Float Rectifier specn; Input—200- 
250 volts AC-1 50/C/S Output—Float 50-4-52-8 VDC 10 Amps. Boost 62-4 
VDC 10 Amps with Automatic stabiliser for DC. No. 1. 

(5) T. No. 3037/SAF/250/OT/PV; Traction Battery type 40 TPG 4 D, 
80 V 161 Amps. H.R.C. at 5 hours rate for Bulgarian Battery Truck. 3 Nos. 

Closing date: 7.12.76 for item 1*2; 14.12.76 for item 3; 17.12.76 for 
item4; and 31.12,76 for item 5. 

Tender forms available @ Rs. 20 each item upto 13.11.76 for item 1*2; 
20.11.76 for item 3 *4 and 3.12.76 for item 5 by crossed Postal Orders or 
Bank Draft. 

ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT FACTORY, KANPUR: 

(1) T. No, PV/607; Cord Cotton 6 MM blue specn. No. IDN/TC/ 
0282(g). Kgms. 2000. 

(2) T. No. PV/606; Line coir 6 mm CIRspecn. No. IND/TC/2320(b). 

Kgms. 10360. ' ^ 

(3) T. No.PV/516/RP: Leather buffalo vegetable TD. Butt pieces size; 
406.4 mm .x 406.4 mm or 279.4 mm x 584.82 mm. Specn. No. IS: 579—1M2. 
Kgms 40,000. 

(4) T. No. PV/526/RP: (a) Leather Buffalo Vegetable TD side Sole 
thickness 4.47 mm x 5.3 mm. Kgms 8463. (b) Butt pieces size 406.4 mm x 
406.4 mm or 297.4 mm x 584.82 mm. Kgms. 35000. Speen. No. IS: 579— 
1962 for both items. 

(5) T. No.PV/517/RP: Leather Buffalo Vegetable Tanned Butt pieces 
size 406.4 mm X 406.4 mm or 279.4 mm X 584.82 mm. Kgms. 1798. Specn. 
No. IS: 579—1962. 

(6) T.No. PV/527/RP: Leather Buffalo Vegetable TD butt pieces 

size; 406,4 ram x406.4 mm or 279.4 mm x 584.83 mm. Specn. No. IS; 579_ 

1962. Kgms. 35000. 

Closing date: 18.ll .76 for item 1 * 2; and 25.11.76 forothers. Tender 
forms available @ Rs. 5/- each. 

NOTE: Further particulars, and specifications etc. will be supplied 
alongwith tender forms. Separate applications required for each item. 
Tender fees are non-refundablc. Further particulars may also be seen in 
Indian Trade Journal, Calcutta. 

CORRIGENDUM 

ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT FACTORY, KANPUR; 

T. No. PV/27/516.PV/27/517/RP,PV/25/526 and PV/27/527-RP adver- 
tised earlier vide davp advt. No. 685(144)/76 may be treated as cancelled. 
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RECORDS 

Foreign collaborations AND 

STATISTICS 


The ministry of Industry 
approved 134 applications for 
foreign collaboration during 
the six months from October 1, 
1975 to March 31, 1976. Selec¬ 
tive approach of foreign colla¬ 
boration has been the govern¬ 


ment's policy during the past 
one year. It is permitted in 
the fields of high priority and 
in areas where the import of 
foreign technology is consi¬ 
dered absolutely necessary. 
For non-essential purposes, the 


import of technology is consi¬ 
dered on merits if the proposals 
are export-oriented. 

The countries with which 
foreign collaboration arrange¬ 
ments have been approved are: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 


Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, German Democratic 
Republic, Italy, Japan, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Romania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United King¬ 
dom, the USA, Australia, Hol¬ 
land, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 


List of Foreign Tcchnical/Financial Collaboration Cases Approved by the Government of India During October-December 1975 


SI. No. Name of the Indian company Name of the foreign collaborator Item of manufacture 


12 3 4 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

*5.(F) 

6 . 

7. 


INDIA—BELGIUM 


M/s. Modella Woollens Ltd., M/s. Houget Duesberg Bosson, 

Bombay-400 020 Belgium. 

M/s. Doongursee & Sons, Bombay-400001 M/s. Diamant Boart, Belgium. 

INDIA -CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

M/s. Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd., M/s. Motokov, Czechoslovakia 
Bangalore-560 052. 

INDIA-FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


M/s. Neyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd., 
Tamil Nadu 

Shri C. C. Sheth, Bombay-69 
Shri Ramesh Ramdas Sharma, 
Bombay-400002 

M/s. N.G.E.F. Ltd., Bangalore-560038 


M/s. Clouth of West Germany 

M/s. J. S. SteadtlerNurnberg, F.R.G. 
M/s. Otto Ruettgers, F.R.G. 

M/s. AEG-Telcfunken, F.R.G. 


*8.(F) Shri R. Bhandari, New Delhi 
(Composite case) 

9. M/s. Suri and Nayar Limited. 

Bangalore-560048 (Composite case) 

10. M/s. The Mysore Lac and Paint Works 

Ltd., Mysore 

11. (F) Shri R. Sampath, Coimbatore-9 

12. M/s. Indequip Engg. Limited, 

Ahmedabad-2 

13. M/s. Central India Machinery Manufac¬ 

turing Co. Ltd., Gwalior 

14. M/s. Central India Machinery Mfg. 

Co. Ltd., Gwalior 

15. M/s. General Electrodes & Equipment 

Ltd., Bombay 

16. Shri M. V. Gokarn, Bombay-400007 

17. (F) Shri P. G. Shukla, Bombay-400020 


M/s. Rausch and Pausch BELB, 
West Germany. 

M/s. Voith Getriebe KG of West 
Germany 

M/s. AEG Isohis. F.R.G. 

M/s. Bartholomy Paper Conversion 
Machineries Pvt. Ltd., F.R.G. 

M/s. Schubert and Salzer, F.R.G. 

M/s. Karl Mayer Textile Maschinen- 
fabrik, F.R.G. 

M/s. Lindauer Dornicr Geselischaft, 
F.R.G. 

M/s. Griesheim GmbH F.R.G. 

INDIA—FRANCE 

M/s. Auxim S.A. Paris IX, France 

M/s. Cyclam, France 


Woollen textile machinery. 
Industrial diamond tools etc. 
Hydraulics for Zetor tractors 


Reconditioning of the rubber belts 

Drawing instruments 

Surgical Detachable Scalple Blades 

Thyristor Convertors for industrial 
controls and system engineering for 
electrical equipment for steel mills, 
process lines etc. 

Industrial Relays 

Instantaneous Reversibility transmis¬ 
sion for locomotives 

Insulating varnishes 

Carbon/Ribbon Coating Machines 

Worsted Frames, Speed Frames, Com¬ 
bers and High Speed Draw Frames 

Automatic winding machines 

Shuttleless looms 

Welding electrodes. 


Hand operated pipeline valves & cocks 
Rotary Mechanical Shaft Seals 
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18. 

M/s. Bihar State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd., Patna-1 

M/s. Pechinery Ugiene Kuhlmann, 
France. 

Graphite electrodes and anodes 

19. 

M/s. Pearey Lai & Sons Pvt. Ltd., 

New Delhi-110001 

M/s. Louis Zhendre, France 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment for transport 

20. 

M/s. Larsen & Toubro Limited, 
Bombay-400035 (Composite case) 

M/s. ALBERT S. A. France 

Compaction equipment 

21. 

M/s. National Machinery Manufac¬ 
turers Ltd., Bombay-400020 

M/s. SACM, France 

Open End Spinning Machines 

22. 

M/s. Apollo Tyres Limited, New Delhi. 

M/s. Kie-ber Colombes (ii) Hutchin- 
sen, MAPA, France. 

Rubber conveyor beltings etc. 


INDIA- 

-GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

23. 

M/s. Indian Dairy Corporation, 
Baroda-390005 (Composite case) 

M/s. VEB KylThaserhotte Artern, 
G.D.R. 

Dairy Machinery 

24. 

Shri K. K. Navada, Calcutta 

M/s. VEB Transformer Torenwerk, 
G.D.R. 

INDIA -ITALY 

Current & Potential Transformers 

*25.(F) 

Shri A. Hafeezur Rchman, 

Madras-600003 (Composite case) 

M/s. Spettibile Calzutrificio Madras, 
Italy 

Leather shoes 

26. 

Shri R. N. Doshi, Bombay-40(K)19 

M/s. Mole Mab, Italy 

Abrasive grinding wheels 

27. 

M/s. Flomorc Private Ltd., 

New Delhi-110001 

M/s. Riva Calzoni, Italy 

Butterfly valves 

28. 

M/s. Jay Engg. Works Ltd., 

New Delhi-1 KXIOI. 

M/s. Union Resurgo S.P.A., Italy, 

INDIA -JAPAN 

Fuel Injection Equipment and Com¬ 
ponents. 

29. 

M/s. Alfred Herbert (India) Ltd.. 

Calcutta-1 

M/s. Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
Ltd., Japan 

Tyre Machinery 

*.30.(F) 

Shri B. V. Mehta, Bombay-13 

M/s. Okura Fishing Corporation, 
Japan 

Deep Sea Fisheries 

*31.(F) 

ShriV. Mehta, Bombay-13 

M/s. Amican Fish Net Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Japan 

Fishing Nets 

*32.(F) 

Shri B. V. Mehta, Bombay-13 

M/s. Mikimota, .Tapan 

Pearl Culture 

*33. 

M/s. Bhavnagar Potteries Ltd., 

(Gujarat) 

M/s. Narumi Chinaware Corpora¬ 
tion, Nagoya, Japan 

Porcelain Tableware 

34. 

M/s. Transwel Chains (India) Ltd., 

DcIhi-110006 

M/s. Pulton Chain Co., Japan 

Precision Roller Chains above 5/8* 
pitch 

*35. 

M/s. Travancorc Titanium Products 
Ltd., Trivandrum 

M/s. Ishihara Sangyo Kaisha Ltd., 
Japan 

Synthetic Rutile 

36. 

M/s. Transformers & Electricals Kerala 
Ltd., Kerala. 

M/s. Hitachi Chemical Co. Ltd., 
Japan 

INDIA LUXEMBOURG 

H.T. Porcelain Insulators. 

37. 

M/s. Hindustan Steel Ltd., New 

Delhi-1. 

M/s. Tor-lsteg Steel Corporation, 
Luxembourg. 

INDIA—ROMANIA 

Torkari reinforcing steel 

38. 

M/s. Engineers India Ltd., New Delhi. 

M/s. Romconsult, Romania. 

INDU—SWEDEN 

Checking and review of process 
design in respect of BRPL's Kero¬ 
sene Treating Unit. 

39. 

M/s. Atlas Copco (India) Ltd., 
Bombay-400002. 

M/s. Atlas Copco NCTAB, Sweden. 

INDIA-SWITZERLAND 

Aqua Rigs and Mechanised Drilling 
Equipment. 

40. 

M/s. Tire Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., 

Harihar (Karnataka State) 

(Composite case) 

M/s. Revue Thommen AGCH-4437 
Waldenburg, Switzerland 

Thread rolling machines 
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41. 

M/s. BHEL. New Delhi-110001 

M/s. Sulzcr Brothers Ltd., Switzer¬ 
land. 

High Duty Control Valves including 
associated bypass and pressure 
reducing system for 200 MW ther¬ 
mal power plant 

*42. 

Shri B.C. Kapur, Safdarjang Enclave, 
New Delhi 

M/s. Saphir, Switzerland 

Electronic Watches 

*43. 

M/s. Apex-Monnin Industries, 

Karnataka State 

M/s. Monin Freres, Switzerland 

Precision machine screws (micro 
screws) 

*44. 

Shri D. A. Bhiwandiwalla, Bombay 

M/s. ADI Corpn. Ltd., Switzerland 

INDIA—U.K. 

Gaur Gum products and its derivatives 

45. 

M/s. Dagger Forst Tools Limited, 
Thana, Maharashtra (Composite case). 

M/s. W. Forst Engineers, U.K. 

Gauges 

*46. 

Shri N. K. Joshi, M.Sc. M/s. Kabbur 
Industries (P) Ltd., Bombay-400001 
(Composite case) 

M/s. Advance Electronics Ltd., 
England (U.K.) 

Metaliscd plastic film capacitors 

47. 

M/s. Steel & Allied Products Ltd., 
Calcutta-23. 

M/s, Firth Brown Tools Ltd., U.K. 

Hot Saws and Segmental Saw disc 

48. 

Shri Pradip Kumar Mukherjcc, Totter- 
down St.. London SW 17 

M/s. Gelman Hawksley. U.K. 

Haemacytometer 

49. 

M/s, Tensile Steel Ltd., Bombay-400018 

M/s. GKN Somerset Wire Ltd., 
U.K. 

Pre-stressed concrete stabilised strands 

50. 

M/s. West Bengal Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corpn. Ltd., Calcutta-700001 

(/) M.'s. Lamp Metals Ltd., U.K. 

(//) Fabrique Dc Lampes Glueh, 
Switzerland. 

(in) Badalex Ltd., U.K. 

Filament Wires & Coils 

»51.(F) 

Shri K. N. Khanna, Greater Kailash 11, 
New Dclhi-110048 

M/s. International Sports Co. Ltd., 
U.K. 

Tennis Squash & Badminton Rackets 
and "Frames 

♦52.(F) 

Shri B. Kohli, Greater Kailash-I, 

New Delhi-110048. 

M/s. Prestwick Circuits Ltd., Scot¬ 
land (U.K.) 

Printed Circuit Board 

53. 

M/s. llsha Rectifier Corpn. (I) Ltd., 
Faridabad 

M/s. Associated Electrical Industry, 
U,K. 

High Power Silicon Diodcs/SCRS 

54. 

M/s. Orient Polymers & Synthetics Ltd., 
CaIcutfa-16 

M/s. Cray Valley Products Ltd., 
U.K. 

Resins 

55. 

M/s. General Electric Co. of India Ltd., 
Calcutta-13 

M/s. General Electric Co. Ltd., 
London (U.K.) 

Switchgear 

56. 

Shri R. C. Malhotra, Equipment, 
Calcutta-13 

M/s. Dunlop Limited, London 

Hydraulic high pressure and special 
hoses as 100 PSI and above 

*57. 

M/s. El-Mcistcr, D'Costa Mansion, 
.lamshcdpiir 

M/s. Matthey Printed Products, 
Burslcm; Stock-on-Trent, ST 6 
3AT England 

Silver mica capacitors 

58. 

M/s. Power Centre Electricals and Elec¬ 
tronics, Madras 

M/s. Auto Diesel Braby Ltd., U.K. 

Silenced Diesel Generating Sets 

59. 

M/s. Shandilya Chemicals (P) Ltd., 
Bombay. 

M/s. Polymer Technical & Econo¬ 
mic Services, U.K. 

INDIA—U.S.A. 

Bonding agents. 

*60. 

M/s. Union Carbide India Ltd., New 
Dclhi-110001 (Composite case) 

M/s. Kurt Salmen Associates Inc., 
New York, U S.A. 

Readymade garments 

*6). 

M/s. West Bengal Elcetronics Industry 
Devn. Corpn. Limited, Calcutta-700020 
(Composite case) 

M/s. Optel Corporation, U.S.A. 

C-MOS/LSI Chips and Wafer Assem¬ 
bly for Electronic Watches 

62(F) 

M/s. Tamil Nadu Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corpn. Ltd., Madras-2 (Com¬ 
posite case) 

M/s. Coyne International, U.S.A. 

Gas cylinders 

63. 

M/s. Dorr-Oliver (I) Ltd., 
Bombay-400093 

M/s. Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, Stam¬ 
ford, U.S.A. 

Designing, supplying and installing 
chemical and other plants and 


equipments 
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64. Shri Gautam Kanoria, Tukaram Bhisaji M/s. Wisconsin Centrifugal Inc., 

Kadam Path, Bombay-400 033 905. U.S.A. 

65. Messrs. Larsen & Toubro Ltd., Ballard M/s. Whiting Corporation, U.S.A. 

Estate, Bombay-400 001 

66. M/s. G. Chakravarty, Calcutta-700 075 M/s. ELI Sandman & Co., U.S.A. 

67. {F) Shri Pradip Kumar Daga, M/s. Dcublin Co., U.S.A. 

Calcutta-700 001 

♦68. Shri Ramesh Chetal Borla Society, M/s. A.M. Goldstein By-Products 

Chembur, Bombay-400074 Inc., U.S.A. 

69. M/s. W. S. Insulators of India Ltd., M/s. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 

Madras-600 002 tion, U.S.A. 

70. M/s. Precision Machinery Co. (Pvt.) M/s. Colt Industries International, 

Ltd., New Delhi-55 U.S.A. 

71. M/s. Batliboi & Company Pvt. Ltd., M/s. Barber Colman & Co., U.S.A. 

Forbes St., Bombay-400 001 

*72.(F) Dr. S. G. Chandra, Bangalore-560004 M/s. Scacor, U.S.A. 

(Composite case) 

73. M/s. Electrosteel Castings Ltd., Orissa M/s. United States Pipe and Found¬ 

ry Co., U.S.A. 

*74. Indian Rare Earths Ltd., Maharishi M/s. Bentlitc Corpii. of America, 

Karve Road, Bombay-400 020 U.S.A. 

M/s. Multi Resources Interna¬ 
tional Corpn., U.S.A. 

*75.(F) Shri Purshottam Maheshwari, New Delhi M/s. GSP International U S.A. 

76. M/s. Feddington Chemical Industries M/s. Inchem Licensees N.V. Guern- 

(India) Bombay-4(X) 038 sey Channel Islands 

77. Shri V. Ramanathan, Madurai-625002 M/s. Photochem Industries, U.S.A. 

78. Shri K. C. Sethi, Niharika, Alipore M/s. Cresby Chemicals Inc., U.S.A. 

Road, Calcutta-27 

*79. M/s. Arora Plastics (P) Ltd., Bombay M/s. Harbro Industries Inc., U.S.A. 

*80. Shri Virendra Sibal, New Delhi. M/s. Sheller Globe Corpn., U.S.A. 

INDU—YUGOSLAVIA 

8l.(F) M/s. Tamil Nadu Industrial Develop- M/s. Fabrika Odiivaka Belgrade, 

ment Corporation Ltd., Yugoslavia. 

Madras-600 002. 


Centrifugally cast alloy steel cast¬ 
ings 

Evaporator & Crystallizer Plants 

Fibre Glass Impregnated Dies for 
Grinding Wheels 
Rotary Unions 

Ossein & Dicalcium Phosphate 
Power Factor Correction Capacitors 
Weighing Equipment 
Automatic Spoolers ^ 

Plastic Film Capacitors 

Spun ductile iron pressure pipes ' 

1 

Synthetic rutile hitox and iron oxide j 


Glass to Metal Seals 
Metal processing compounds 

Chemically milled components 
Polyamide resins and dimer acid 

Plastic educational/mcchanical toys 
DC permanent magnet & serices 
wound field F.H.P. motors. 

Cylinder blocks and heads and cam¬ 
shafts and grey iron castings. 


List of Foreign Technical/Financial Collaboration Cases Approved by the Government of India During January-March, 1976 
S. No. Name of the Indian company Name of the foreign collaborator Item of manufacture 

__ - ^ ^ 

INDIA^AUSTRALIA ~ 

*I.(F) M/s. Raghunathan Associates, 410, Mr. M. Reedeckar, 170, Nepean Printed Circuit Boards. 

Apeejay House, Samachar Marg, Highway Aspendale Victoria, Aus- 
Bombay-400023 (EPZ case). tralia. 

INDIA—CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

2. M/s. Hindustan Hydraulics. G.T. Road, M/s. Smeralovy Zavody BRNO and Hydro pneumatic counter blow 

Suranu.ssi (N.R.) Jullundur (Punjab). Messrs Polytechna, Foreign Trade hammers. 

Corpn. Technical Co-operation 
Agency (Czechoslovakia) 

INDIA—FEDERAL REPUBUC OF GERMANY 

3. M/s. Elecon Engineering Co. Ltd., M/s. Eisenwerk Weserbutte A.G, Crawler Mounted Trippers. 

Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat State. Federal Republic of Germany 
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4. 

M/s. Bongaigaon Refinery & Petro¬ 
chemicals Ltd., Surya Kiran Building, 

19, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New 
Delhi-IIOOOI 

M/s. Dynamit Nobcl/Krupp-Kop- 
pers. Federal Republic of 
Germany 

DMT 

5. 

M/s. Instrumentation Ltd., Kota-5 
(Rajasthan) 

M/s. Hartmann & Braun, 6, Frank¬ 
furt (Main) Graefstrassc-97 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Pollution Control Equipments 

6. 

M/s. Hein Lehmann (India) Ltd., 14/7, 
Mathura Road. Faridabad, Haryana 
(Composite case) 

M/s. Trakus Drahtwerkc U Kuns to- 
ffverarbeitun GmbH & Company, 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Stainless Steel Wires 

7.(F) 

Shri T. Rajagopal Rao, 1-1.5-6. Over 
Bridge Road. Vizianagaram-531203 
(A.P.) (Composite case) 

M/s. K. J. Quinn GmbH, Federal 
Republic of Germany 

Leather Finishes 

8. 

Shri J. Mahadavcn, 163/J, Royapetlah 
High Road, Mylapore, Madras-4 

M/s. Noah Encrgie Systeme. G.M. 
B.H., D-5202, Hennef, Federal 
Republic of Germany 

Wind Mill Generators 

•9. 

M/s. Choksi Brothers Pvt. Ltd., Western 
India House, Phirozeshah Mehta 
Road. Bombay-400 001. 

M/s. Heinrich Hermann Stuttgart 
Wangen, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

INDIA-FRANCE 

Pressure sensitive laminated papers 
and articles from same. 

10. 

M/s. Metal Box of India Ltd.. Barlow 
House, 59C, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta-700020. 

M/s. Societe Nouvelle De Roul- 
ments. Siege Social, 74010 Annecy 
France 

Cylindrical and Tapered Roller Bea¬ 
rings 

II.(F) 

Shri R.K. Patel. 3, Garden Terrace, Nth M/s. Prepac, 62, Rue Pasteur, 94- 

Road, Santa Cruz (Eiast) Bombay-55 AS Villejuif, France. 

INDIA—GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

Machinery and equipment for pack¬ 
ing liquids in Satchets. 

12. 

M/s. Machine Tool Corporation of 
India Ltd., Bawar Road, National 
Highway No. 8, Near Tabiji. Post 
Box No. 69, Ajmer 

M/s. VEB Wcrkzcugmaschinen 
Kcmbinat, ‘Fritz, Heckert’ Karl 
Marx Stad, German Democratic 
Republic 

Surface Grinding Machines. 

13. 

M/s. FF.R Electricals ‘Ncelkanth’ 98, 
Netaji Subhash Road, 

Bombay400 002. 

M/s. Kombinat VEB Fahrzeugelckt- 
rik, Ruhla, Kathe-Kollwitz-Str. 

18 lDR-5906 Ruhla, German 
Democratic Republic. 

INDIA—HOLLAND 

Wiper Motors. 

14. 

M/s. Amar Dyc-Chem Ltd., Rang Ud- 
yan, Sitladcvi Temple Road, Mahim, 
Bombay-4(X) 016. 

M/s. Akzo Chemic b.v. Post Box 
No. 247, Stationsstraat 48, Amers- 
foort, Holland. 

INDIA—HUNGARY 

PVC Stabilizers. 

*15. 

M/s. Kerala State Electronics Develop¬ 
ment Corpr. Ltd., Kcltron House, 
Vellayambalam, Trivandrura-695001 
(Composite case). 

M/s. Metrimpex on behalf of M/s. 
Hiradastechnika, Hungary. 

INDIA -ITALY 

CCTV Cameras etc. 

16. 

M/s. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 
Ltd., N-I2, South Extension, Part 1, 
Ring Road, New Delhi-110049. 

M/s. Farmafin S.P.A. 20121 Milano, 
Via Appiani-12, Italy. 

INDIA—JAPAN 

Doxycycline product. 

17. 

M/s. Modi Industries Ltd., Modinagar, 
U.P. 

M/s. Daido Steel Co. Ltd., Tokyo, 
Japan 

Special Steel Rods and Wires. 

18. 

Shri Jitendra Singh, 127/10/1, Manick- 
tolla Main Road, Calcutta-700054 
(Composite case) 

M/s. Tezuka Kosan Co. Ltd., Tokyo, 
Japan 

Hydraulic Presses 

19. 

M/s. Gandhi Parekh Investment Corpo¬ 
ration Pvt. Ltd., 8, New Marine Lines, 
Maker Bhavan No. 2, Bombay-400020. 

M/s. Nitto Kasei Co. Ltd., 369, 
Nishiwajicho, 2-chome Higashiyo- 
judowaku, Osaka Japan. 

Organotin Stabilizers. 
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INDIA—SWEDEN 

20. M/s. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd. M/s. Aktiebolaget Bofors, Sweden. Nicotinamide etc. 

N-12, South Extension Part-T, New Delhi. 

INDIA-SWITZERLAND 

21. Shri S. K. Ghosh. 12-A, Haramohan M/s. Perles Electric Tools & Motors Portable Electric Hand Tools 

Ghosh Lane, Calcutta-10 Ltd., CH 2542 Pieterlen, Near 

Biel, Switzerland 

22. M/s. Lakshmi Machine Works, Limited, M/s. Schweiter Engg. Works Limited Circular Automatic Cone Winders 

Perianaickenpalayam, S. R. K. Vid- Switzerland, 

yalaya P. O. Coimbatore-641 020 
(Composite case) 

23. M/s. Modi Spinning & Weaving Mills M/s. Hepatex AG, WattwiI, Swit- Cotton Textile Processing 

Co. Ltd., Modinagar (U.P.) zerland. 

24. M/s. Shah Engg. Works, Mutual Annexe, M/s. Staubli AG, Hergen, Switzer- High Speed Cam Dobbies 

17, Gunbow Street, Fort, Bombay-400001 land. 

INDIA U.K. 

♦25. M/s. Fuel Furnace Manul'aclurers, 1, M/s. Morganite Thermal Designs Furnaces 

Baroda Co-operative Industrial Estate Ltd., U.K. 

Ltd,, Channi Road, Baroda-390 002 

26. M/s. ACC-Vickers-Babcock Ltd., Ex- M/s. Babcock Wilcox Ltd., &Cleve- Steamraising Plants, ancillaries 

press Towers, Nariman Point, Bom- land House, St. James’s Square, equipments and pressure vessels 

bay-1 (BR) London W. 1 

*27. M/s. Jiyajcerao Cotton Mills Ltd., Birla- M/s. Deryck Healey International Ltd., Setting up textile design centres 

nagar, Gwalior (M.P.) Harrow Road. London W.IO England. 

28. M/s. Arcoy Industries, 4.37, New Cloth M/s. Acalor (1948 Ltd., Kelvinway New items of acid/Alkali/resisting 

Market, Ahmcdabad-2. Crawleya, Sassex, England). cements and compounds 

29. M/s. Grciives Foseco Ltd., .Tolly Bliavan M/s. Foseco International Ltd., 285, Foundry fluxes and chemicals core- 

No. 2, New Marine Lines, Bombay- Long Acre Mechcllsm, Birmin- binders and profax 

4{K)020. gliani, Fnglad B7 JR. 

30. M/s. Swastik Rubber Products Ltd.. M/s. B. T. K. Hose Ltd., SilverTown Wire Braided hoses and spirally 

“Swastik House”, Kirkee, Poona- House, Vincent Square, London, reinforced hoses 

411 003. SW I P-2 PI. England. 

31. M/s. Rcyrolle Burn Ltd., 99, Dr. Abani M/s. A Rcyrollc & Company Ltd., 3.3 KV flameproof type switchgear 

Dutt Road, Howrah-711 10!. Hebburn, Tyne & Wear, NE3I 

lUP, England. 

32. M/s. J. K. Synthetics Ltd., Kamla M.'s. Platt Sacolowell Ltd., Holcom- Draw Twisting Machines 

Tower, Kanpur (U P.) be Road, Hemshorc, Rossendale, 

BB4. 4NG. England. 

33. M/s. Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd.. M/s. English Ldcctric Co. Ltd., I, Y-160 Marine Turbines 

18-20, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Staniiopc Gate, London. 

Delhi-110 001. 

34. M/s. Patel Brothers, Elphinston Build- M/s. Kcrodex Ltd., Innexa House, Kerodex and Kerocleanse (barrier 

ing, 6, Veer Nariman Road, Fort, 436, Essex Road, London N.L creams and cleansers) 

Bombay-400 001. 

35. M/s. Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd., Allahabad M/s. P. A. Perkins & Co., U.K. Tube Mills 

Bank Building, 17, Parliament Street, 

New Dcihi-110001 

36. M/s. India Pistons Ltd., Huzur Gardens, M,s, Associated Engineering Inter- Pistons and related items 

Sembiam, Madra.s-600011 national Ltd., 60, Kenilworth Road, 

Leamington Spa Warwickshire, England 

37. M/s. Nathani Automotive Products (P) M/s. Concentric Pump Ltd., U.K. Automobile Oil Pump Assemblies 

Ltd., Adjoining Vidya-Vihar Railway and Parts. 

Station (West), Bombay-400086. INDIA—U.S.A. 

38. Shri Sumant J. Patel, 6-C, Windcliflee, M/s. Steward Rolling Co. a subsi- Rubber Processing Machines 

50-D, Pedda Road» Bombay-26 diary of M/s. Intercole Automa¬ 

tion Inc. U.S.A. 
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39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


*44. 

*45. 

*46. 


47. 


48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. (F) 

53. 


M/s. S.B. Properties & Enterprises Ltd., 
B-2, Shiv Marg, Bani Park, Jaipur-302006. 

M/s. Madras Industrial Linings Ltd., 
42/8, Gilcharist Avenue, Harrington 
Road, Madras-500031. 

M/s. Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
Hindustan Times House, 18/20, Kas- 
lurba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110001 

Shri R. Sundararaman, Post Box No. 
2763, 17.5/1, Mount Road. 
Madras-600002. 

M/s. Ishwar Industries Ltd., P.O. Ishwar 
Nagar, New Delhi. 


M/s. Solid State Devices India Ltd., 
Road No. 1, Banjara Hills, Hydera¬ 
bad, (A.P.) 

M/s. Punjab State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corpn. Limited, SCO 54-56 Sec¬ 
tor 17-A, Chandigarh (Composite case) 

M/s. Kerala State Electronics Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd., 'Keltron 
House’ Vellayambalam, Trivandrum- 
695001 . (Composite case). 

M/s. Proteclo Engineering Private 
Limited, Beaumon Chambers, 27/33 
Medows Street, Bombay-400023. 

(Composite case) 

M/s. Systems Manufacturing Pvt. Ltd., 
N-32. Greater Kailush I, New 
Delhi-110048. 

Shri Krishna D. Rege, C/o Miss Pushpa 
Rcgc, 68, Western Court, Janpath, 
New Delhi-l. 

M/s. Unnati Corporation, Girdhar 
Chambers, 0pp. Model Cinema, 
Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad-1. 

M/s. Sahyadri Udyog, D-2/65 MIDC 
Pimpri Industrial Area, Chinchwad, 
Poona-411019. 

M/s. Century Rayon, (Electronics Pro¬ 
ject) Industry House, 159, Churchgate 
Reclamation. Bombay-400020 (EPZ case) 

M/s. Electrical Manufacturing Company 
Ltd., Dum Dum, Caiculta-70001. 


M/s. Ramada International Inc. 
Phoenix, Arizona, U.S.A. 

M/s. Ceilcote Co., 140 Sheldon 
Road, BEREA, Ohio-44017 
U.S.A. 

M/s. IRECO Chemicals U.S.A. 


M/s. Westinghouse Electric Corpo¬ 
ration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
U.S.A. 

M/s. U.S. Steel Corporation through 
its wholly owned subsidiary M/s. 
U.S.S. Engineers and Consultants, 
6600, Grand Street, Pitsburg, 
Pennsylvania (USA). 

M/s. Cassie Engineering, Silver Beach 
Road, Lake Park, P.O. Box 3326, 
Pilm Beach Florida 33402, U.S.A. 

M/s. A.V.X. Corporation, U.S.A. 


M/s. Intcrmiignetics Corporation, 
U.S.A. 


M/s. Bishop Graphics, U.S.A. 


M/s. Stephene Adamson, Inc. Ridg- 
way Avenue, Aurora Illinois 
60507, U.S.A. 

M/s. Optical Science Group Inc. 
24, Tiburon Street, San Rafael, 
California 94901, U.S.A. 

M/s. ELI Sandman Co. P.B. 280, 
Greenwood St. Worcester, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 01613, U.S.A. 

M/s. Sun Beam Equipment Corpo¬ 
ration, Meadvile Pennsylvannea 
16335, U.S.A. 

M/s. Chronar Incorporated, 743 
Alexander Road, Princeton N.J. 
08540, U.S.A. 

M/s. Reynolds Metals Company of 

U.S.A. 


Setting up of a hotel at Jaipur 
Air Pollution Control Equipment 

Industrial explosives 

Current and potential transformers 

Alumina Cement 

Semi-conductor devices 

Ceramic capacitors 

Magnetic Tapes 


Black, Red & Blue Tape and Diecut 
Products 


Conveyor and Elevator Chains 


Fresnel lenses and overhead projec¬ 
tors 

Fibre Glass Impregnated Discs for 
Grinding Wheel Centre Discs 

Industrial Furnaces (Heat—Treat¬ 
ment). 

Electronic Watches and C/MOS-LSI 
Arrays 

Integrally finned aluminium tubing. 


(F) Indicates cases involving financial participation also. *Indicates cases with export orientation 
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Blend GRAS IM with COTTON. 

Grasim has excellent blending mm m m mm 

characteristics. Fibre containing 8 m #m ■ 

of Grasim and Cotton 

has far better spinning quality. 111^1^711 Wm IHI 

What is more, cotton, when blended 
with Grasim, is more economical than 
pure cotton in equivalent counts of yarn. 

Assured supply of Grasim at a 
steady price, in required deniers 
and staple length, ensures 

smaller inventories and . 

all-round reduction in costs. 

Fabrics woven from Grasim-cotton ■ ■ w I IIm 

blended yarn have softer feel, _ ■_ 1 

are cooler and more comfortable. STCIIMk TIuFr Tn( 

They have better dyeing quality, 

are more lustrous and always have I- _- jl*,#, 

that new look DiGnCiS DGOUlIII 

For FREE technical Information ^ _ 

and advice to Mills on GRASIM-Cotton mjyr|AlM f 

blending processes, contact Inr 1111 I 

THE GWALIOR RAYON SILK MFG. (WVG.) CO. LTD. 

Staple Fibre Division, Birlagram, Nagda. 


nlTiw 


the versatile 
staple fibre that 
blends beautifully 
with cotton 
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Grasim has excellent blending 
characteristics. Fibre containing a 
blend of Grasim and Cotton 
has far better spinning quality. 

What is more, cotton, when blended 
with Grasim, is more economical than 
pure cotton in equivalent counts of yarn. 
Assured supply of Grasim at a 
steady price, in required deniers 
end staple length, ensures 
smaller inventories and 
sINround reduction in costs. 

Fabrics woven from Grasim-cotton 
blended yarn have softer feel, 
are cooler and more comfortable. 

They have better dyeing quality, 
ere more lustrous and always have 
that new look. 

For FREE technical Information 
end advice to Mills on GRASIM-Cottort 
blending processes, contact 
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Hurrah for Hua 

The struggle for occupying the communist party chairman’s scat in Peking after 
Mao’s death on September 9 seems to be over. The late chairman Mao Tse-tung's 
mantle has fallen on Mr Hua Kuo-feng who, it is reported, was chosen to succeed him. 
The dramatic events leading to Mr Hua’s success in outmanoeuvring the radicals 
including Mao’s widow Chiang Ching are hard to put together in view of the fi^E^ea- 
tary flow of information from China, What is however obvious is that the four radical 
leaders—Mr Chang-Chiao (deputy premier), Mr Yao Wenyuam (theoretician), Mr 
Wang Hung-Wen (party vice-chairman) and Mrs Chiang Ching (Mao’s widow) op¬ 
posed Mr Hua’s leadership but failed to mobilise the support of the array and a 
majority of the members of the politburo. In a swift move early this month, Mr Hua 
is said to have arrested them and at the same time whipped up a country wide cam¬ 
paign against them through the press, the posters and the radio. The demand is being 
made currently through various media to execute the four leaders. Peking radio said 
in a recent broadcast: “If the four were not removed, we will have no peace. With 
the four persons gone, all people arc happy”. 

And now, the list of sins committed by the defeated four radicals is becoming 
longer every day. First, they arc said to have attempted a coup against Mr Hua in 
order to seize power. Second, they are alleged to have not only distorted Mao’s 
directives for their own political ends but they are also stated to have tried to forge 
Mao’s will. Third, they arc accused of undermining the cultural revolution initiated 
by Mao and also of criticising the campaigns against Lin Piao and Confucius. In short, 
they betrayed Mao and all that he stood for. Fourth, the four “ring leaders” were 
dubbed as revisionists who practised splitism. As the hysteria against them intensifies 
further, many more charges are likely to be added to the above list. 

The tussle for Mao’s successor it seems had started while the Chinese l^er 
was on the death-bed. During this period. Madam Chiang’s supremacy was undoub' 
ted. However, after the passing away of Mao, the politburo got divided into two 
groups-one under Mr Hua and the other under Madam Chiarg. The moment Madam 
Chiang threatened to start a nationwide campaign against Mr Hua and his followers 
if she was not accepted as the new chairman—and this happened some time in the first 
week of the current month—Mr Hua acted boldly and got the four leaders arrested. 
He was emboldened to lake this drastic step because in the meantime he had won over 
the support of the army including the People’s Liberation Army unit in Peking. 

Having won the first round, Mr Hua will now be busy consolidating the gains 
by rewarding those who came to his succour in the most critical moments. The army 
will no doubt receive bouquets and so will the moderates who are interested in econo¬ 
mic progress in the country through efficiency and pragmatic policies. May be, China’s 
trade with the rest of the world would be opened up in order to receive more and more 
technical and financial assistance from the western world. 

Will Mr Hua continue the belligerent posture towards its northern neighbour 
i.c. the USSR? For the next few months there is hardly any chance of a change in 
policy in this regard as it is likely to expose Mr Hua to severe criticism by the groups 
which have been fed for more than a decade on the anti-USSR poison. In the long 
run, however, there is a possibility of the new chairman drawing up a balance sheet (rf 
losses and gains emerging from an anti-USSR policy and deciding in favour of nonna- 
lisation of political, and later economic, relations with the USSR. This also applies 
to Sino-Indian political and economic relations. Already, the recent moves to upgrade 
the respective embassies in Peking and New Delhi by sending ambassadors there has 
created a new hope of cordial relations between the two countries. In fact, it will not 
be wrong to presume that, within a few years, China wilt not only improve its political 
and economic relationship with the USSR and India but, may be, wiA the western 
democracies as well in a bid to acquire the latest scientific and technological expertise 



which it has denied itself so far under its 
dogmatic policies. 

But in the next few months for every 
step which Mr Hua and his associates may 
take, an effort will be made to justify it 
with reference to Mao's thoughts, Mao 
is dead but the decision to embalm his 


remains and keep them in a crystal sar¬ 
cophagus signifies that Moa will remain 
the messiah of Chinese communism for 
many years to come and any measures 
signifying even slight deviation from 
extreme radicalism will be taken in slow 
and imperceptible steps. 


Busy season credit needs 


At the threshold of the 1976-77 busy 
season, the lending institutions are wor¬ 
ried about their ability to meet fully the 
needs of industry and trade and the 
borrowers in the priority sector in the 
coming months inspite of surging deposits. 
The slack season that has just ended 
has not been eventful in the sense 
that non-food credit did not rise awkwar¬ 
dly until the end of September and only 
in the fortnight ended Octobers, there 
was an unusual rise due to interest charges, 
purchases of raw jute and probably a 
bunching of imports of edible oils, raw 
cotton and other items. There has als> 
been a big rise in food credit during the 
week-ended October 8 by Rs 83.17 crores, 
perhaps indicating the possibility of a 
sustained rise under this head until July 
next year. 

small rise in borrowings 

The usual sizable contraction in food 
credit during the lean months did not 
take place and even with the suspension 
of imports the net rise in fo d credit 
between April 30 and October 8, 1976 has 
been as much as Rs 576 crores against 
only Rs 173 crores in the whole of the 
last slack season even with heavy imports. 
But for the big increase in deposits by 
Rs 1,678 crores during this period (as 
compared to R'l 1142 crores in the 1975 
slack season) and relatively small rise in 
non-food credit, it would have been neces¬ 
sary to borrow heavily from the Reserve 
Bank especially as investments in govern¬ 
ment securities and treasury bills and 
approved securities amounted to as much 
as Rs 570 crores. Borrowings have re¬ 
corded a small rise of Rs 77 crores aga¬ 
inst a small drop of Rs 38 crores though 
the level of borrowing vras much higher 


at Rs 911.85 crores on October 8 against 
Rs 207.52 crores at the end of October 
1975. 

The Reserve Bank has suspended the 
earlier practice of separately assessing the 
credit requirements for slack and busy 
seasons as there is now an annual assess¬ 
ment along with quarterly budgeting for 
credit planning. This exercise will be 
certainly helpful in bringing about proper 
utilisation of available sources besides 
close monitoring of the employment of 
credit for the intended purposes. 

pronounced growth 

These procedures however do not obviate 
changes in credit trends during the slack 
and busy seasons. Only the variations arc 
not so marked as in previous years 
though it will be justifiable to draw de¬ 
finite conclusions only in the light of new 
developments in the coming years. How¬ 
ever, in so far as procurement operations 
also have to be intensified between Novem¬ 
ber and June in the agricultural season 
and the marketing of cash crops has also 
to be effected in the same period, the 
growth in advances will be more pro¬ 
nounced in November-April than in 
April-November. There will also be the 
seasonal building up of stocks of sugar 
with crushing operations reaching their 
peak in March-April every year. 

It is against this background that 
bankers are feeling apprehensive about 
the emergence of a squeeze in money 
market in January-March next year in the 
absence of liberalisation of refinance 
facilities for procurement purposes or 
liberal discrctionery accommodation under 
the Bill Market Scheme and against 
usance bills. What exactly are the pros¬ 
pects for 1976-77 busy season? Having 


regard to the Reports about harvesting 
bumper kharif food crops, fairly satis¬ 
factory groundnut, cotton and Jute crops 
and expectations of an output of five 
million tonnes of sugar being achieved in 
the current crushing season, the busy 
season should be brisk right from the be¬ 
ginning and probably the busiest in recent 
years, especially as there are likely to be 
sizable imports of edible oils and raw 
cotton and a pronounced increase in in¬ 
dustrial production. 

food crodii 

In the last busy season aggregate ad¬ 
vances rose by Rs 1802 crores inc’uding 
Rs 44 crores being the fresh assistance 
derived under the Bill Market Scheme. 
Food credit rose by Rs 870 crores and 
non-food credit by Rs 932 crores against 
additions to deposits of Rs 1218 crores. 
As investments too rose by Rs 394 crores, 
borrowings from Reserve Bank were 
higher by Rs 627 crores. What can 
be the projections for the next six months 
based on these trends ? 

With a continuing rise in foreign ba¬ 
lances and a vigorous mobilisation of 
deposits by the scheduled commercial 
banks it can certainly be expected that 
over Rs 1600 crores will be available to 
the lending institutions in November- 
April 1976. As against this impressive 
increase in resources, food credit may 
rise by Rs 700 crores in spite of the 
suspension of imports and the freeing of 
restrictions on the movement of cereals 
within larger zones. A smaller rise in food 
credit will, however impose the heaviest 
strain on the banking system as until 
April this year it was possible to secure 
full refinance in respect of increases in 
food credit above Rs 600 crores. 

With the changes in the method of 
refinance on two occasions in the current 
year, banks will have to find Rs 350 
crores out of their own resources for 
extending food credit apart from reduc¬ 
ing their loans from the Reserve Bank by 
over Rs 200 crores in order to comply 
with the new formula for refinanca Non¬ 
food credit may expand by even Rs 1200 
crores as the public sector undertakings 
may be borrowing on a larger scale. There 
will also be an increase in sugar produc¬ 
tion by 500,000 tonnes as compared to 
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that part of the crashing season up to April 
last year. The additions to jute stocks 
may be sizable while higher cotton prices 
and a larger crop may require bigger 
credit. The statutory obligations in res¬ 
pect of fresh additions to deposits will 
result in the immobilisation of nearly 
Rs 600 crores in the form of investments 
in securities and higher cash balances. 

The lendable resources of banks may 
therefore be around Rs 1000 crores during 
the busy season while the requirements 
will be of the order of Rs 1750 crores. 
The gap will thus be Rs 750 crores even 
after taking advantage of the refinance 
facilities against food credit for Rs 350 
crores. Some allowance has of course 
been made for the increase in deposits in 
the remaining periods of October, though 
there will also be a corresponding in¬ 
crease in .investments and bank credit. 
The question now is: will the Reserve Bank 
allow borrowings by member banks to 
rise to a new peak level of Rs 2000 
crores by the end of April in the absence 
of any definite policy for export of food- 
grains or for freeing restrictions on the 
movement of foodgrains within zones 
and between zones? Even a smaller ex¬ 
pansion in food credit of Rs 700 crores 
will take the total of aggregate food credit 
to around Rs 3000 crores representing 
buffer stocks of even 25 million tonnes. 
Can the Food Corporation and other 
state agencies successfully make arrange¬ 
ments for maintaining such huge stocks? 

non-inflationary 

The expansion of non-food credit of 
Rs 1200 crores will not be inflationary in 
any sense as buffer stocks of raw jute 
alone may account for Rs 75 crores, addi¬ 
tional sugar stocks for Rs 100 crores and 
replenishment of cotton stocks for over 
Rs 150 crores. If exports of steel and 
engineering goods and a reduction in the 
imports of fertilisers, non-ferrous metals 
and other items can offset the heightening 
effects of additional imports of edible 
oils, raw cotton and other items which 
may be secured in larger volume for over¬ 
coming shortages, there may be a faster 
contraction of non-food credit in the 1976 
slack season, especially if exports of 
sugar are maintained at high levels and 
there is brisker absorption of a higher 
level of production with vigorous plan 


implementation and larger purchases by 
the rural population. Extremely interesting 
developments are bound to be witnessed 
in 1976-77 and the Reserve Bank will have 
to administer carefully its credit policy in 
the light of the changing situation. 

It may seem paradoxical if it is stated 
that the central government will be mak¬ 
ing a spectacular success of its borrowing 
programme for 1976-77 even with extre¬ 
mely stringent conditions in the money 
market. This is because banks will have 
to invest freshly over Rs 450 crores in 
Novcmber-March in order to comply with 
statutory obligations. Eveh allowing for 
anticipatory investments of over Rs 100 
crores when the new loans are floated 
during the second tranche of the borrow- 


The three-day international jute consul¬ 
tative conference, held in Dacca in early 
October, recommerded a six point for¬ 
mula to re-establish jute in the world 
market. Although some of its proposals 
are not easy to implement in the near 
future, the conference provided a useful 
forum for an exchange of views among 
producers of Jute and jute goods. Parti¬ 
cipants in the discussion included repre¬ 
sentatives from InJia, Bangladesh, Nepal, 
Thailand, UNCTAD, GATT, FAO, 
ESCAP, UNDP and the World Bank. 
The Jute Commissioner and another offi¬ 
cial of the union ministry of Commerce 
attended the conference on behalf of 
India. But why was not India's jute indus¬ 
try represented? The chairman of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association (IJMA) 
and the chairman of the Jute Manufac¬ 
turers’ Development Council should 
also have taken an active part in the 
conference. Unless India’s jute industry 
iscloseb' associated with discussions of 
this kind, how will it be possible to carry 
out effectively the programme, drawn up 
in Dacca, which involves a great deal of 
coordinated action on the part of the 
countries concerned? 

The programme envisages measures to 
stabilise prices and export earnings in 
real terms, improvement in the competi- 


ing programme, there will be investlMe 
resources of Rs 350 crores. The state elec¬ 
tricity boards and others may probably 
raise Rs 100 crores through their bonds 
leaving Rs 250 crores of bank funds for 
investment in government securities. The 
centre can thus raise an aggregate n^ 
amount of Rs 800 crores against a target 
of Rs 535 crores. The RBI can eliminate 
exaggerated fears of unparalleled borrow¬ 
ing by the member banks if it can reduce 
the cash reserve ratio by one per cent 
temporarily. The growth of bank credit 
in a period of rising production and 
rising stock of agricultural commodities 
and seasonal increases in inventories of 
agro-based industries need not cause any 
concern. They are indeed a happy sign. 


tive position of jute and jute products by 
reducing the costs of production, deve¬ 
lopment of new uses of jute through 
research, reduction of shipping costs, 
liberalisation of trade in jute products, 
and limitation of research on synthetic 
substitutes. It was decided to undertake 
necessary measures to set up an internatio¬ 
nally-operated buffer stock of jute and 
jute goods. These proposals cannot be 
implemented successfully unless India 
and Bangladesh take the initiative and 
work unitedly to face the challenge from 
synthetics. But there is no evidence yet 
of any serious efforts being made by them 
to evolve and execute a common ap¬ 
proach. On the other hand, they continue 
to compete fiercely with each other, 
which is not in the best interests of either 
of them. 

The speech of Major General Ziaur 
Rahman, Deputy Chief Martial Law 
Administrator of Bangladesh, at the con¬ 
ference did not reveal any desire on the 
part of his government for cooperation 
with India in evolving a common ap¬ 
proach to the problems of the jute indus¬ 
try. He wanted a ban on “any research” 
on synthetics, aimed at the substitution of 
jute and allied fibres, and he called for 
vigorous action by the international com¬ 
munity to combat the threat posed by the 
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massive displacs^neot of jute syiQthe^, 
tics. He suggested that tlw developed 
countries and the international financial, 
institutions should provide funds on libe¬ 
ral terras to enable the producing and 
exporting countries to pursue their pro¬ 
gramme of diversification of tfie uses of 
jute. But the developed countries are un¬ 
likely to oblige the jute producers by 
stopping or going slow on research on 
synthetics in which huge sums of money 
have been invested. The jpte producing 
countries therefore should adopt other 
measures in order to counter the threat 
from synthetics. Dacca should be reali¬ 
stic enough to appreciate this reality and 
agree, to work sincerely with India in adop¬ 
ting a joint programme to safeguard the 
interests of the jute industry which is 
vitally important to the economies of both 
countries. 

specialised products 

But the government of India and the 
jute industry seem to be reconciled to the 
growth of competition from Bangladesh. 
For instance, consider what Mr J.P. 
Goenka, chairman of the Jute Manufac¬ 
turers’ Development Council, said recently 
at the inaugural function of the council; 
“Competition from Bangladesh is one of 
the factors, which the jute industry has to 
live with. In due course, supply of traditio¬ 
nal jute products to the world will be taken 
over by Bangladesh, and India will have 
to resort more and more to the supply of 
specialised jute products. Our entire 
future developmental projects should be 
geared to put the industry in a position 
to manufacture and export such specialis¬ 
ed products which, no doubt, will have 
higjier unit value. Chemical processing of 
jute cloth to make it suitable for end uses 
where jute had no place before, should be 
one such area of activity. To enable the 
industry to meet the problems of market¬ 
ing these new products the benefit of cash 
assistance should be extended to all such 
specialities.” 

The IJMA recently observed that the 
main cause for the decline in exports was 
the competition from Bangladesh, apart 
from synthetics. It said that Dacca always 
underquoted Indian market rates and thus 
got an edge over us. As a result, India 
has been reduced to the st^us of “a resi¬ 
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dual seller”.. The affiociation suggested 
therefore that the State Trading Corpo¬ 
ration (STC) should enter the field of jute 
goods exports to compete effectively with 
Bangladesh and that the corporation 
would have to play a major role in secur¬ 
ing export business from Australia, Middle 
East, Africa and other countries. The 
STC, of course, can supplement the efforts 
of the jute industry. But does the IJMA 
seriously expect the STC to be able to 
meet successfully the competition from 
Bangladesh? Does the STC have the ex¬ 
perience and the expertise for this pur¬ 
pose? So long as the Indian jute mills 
continue to be severely handicapped due 
to the high costs of production, neither 
the STC nor the industry itself will be 
able to do much to retain the existing 
markets, not to speak of regaining the 
lost ones. 

The present position of the Jute indus¬ 
try has been summed up as follows by the 
union Commerce ministry in a note pre¬ 
pared for the meeting of the board of 
trade held in New Delhi on October 16, 
1976; “As a result of excess supply posi¬ 
tion, industry is confronted with depres¬ 
sion in the price level of all categories of 
goods. In hessian, prices are admittedly 
below the remunerative level and the 
government had to introduce minimum 
floor price to prevent further fall in the 


price level, In carpet backing, mostof i 
the contracts are. being registered at the 
existing floor price. Here again, ourtra*. 
ders are finding it diflicult to compete 
with Bangladesh. A section of the indus¬ 
try has been pleading for abolition of 
the floor price of carpet backing. In sack¬ 
ing, the situation is almost desperate. Tfae> 
sacking prices are practically all time low. 
Recent purchases of DGS&D fetched 
only Rs 280-285 per 100 bags. According 
to an assessment, there is a cash loss of 
Rs 600 per tonne in sacking production. . 
In the miscellaneous category, cotton 
bagging used to occupy an important 
place. However, the market for cotton 
bagging seems to have been lost to synthe¬ 
tic substitutes in the United States.” 

The Commerce ministry's note added 
that due to the unremunerative prices 
prevailing in all categories of jute goods 
and over-accumulation of stocks, the 
industry had lost viability to a large 
extent. It said that ‘ while a handful of 
mills have been still able to keep their 
heads above water, quite a few have stop¬ 
ped working and the remaining ones are 
in an uncertain position”. In this situa¬ 
tion, will India be able to play an effective 
role in implementing the programme 
drawn up at the Dacca conference? 

In his recent address to the annual 
meeting of the World Bank, held in 
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The decision of the Government of India to 
de-control jute export prices is no surprise. The 
affairs of the jute industry have, for some time 
past, been over-shadowed by a sense of uncer¬ 
tainty, and business in raw jute has been more 
or less at a standstill. The confusion began as 
early as May last. With the coming into power 
of the Suhrawardy ministry a change in control 
mcasure.s was expected. But it was also taken 
for granted that some sort of control will con¬ 
tinue in Bengal. In the earlier stages of discus¬ 
sion between the provincial and the central 
governments and members of the trade, the 
general trend, it is understood, was that it was 
not desirable that prices of raw jute should be 
permitted to rise, as it was thought likely that it 
would put the Orow-More-Food campaign in 


jeopardy. And as far back as July, the trade 
felt confident that a standstill would not be 
permitted for long. A series of conferences at 
this stage, proved infructuous. In- September, 
CongKSs assumed office at the Centre. Premier 
Suhrawardy declared independence. When the 
D.I. Rules expired at the close of September, 
and the question whether there should be any 
control over internal prices and distribution 
passed to the hands of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, the Bengal Government decided to let the 
laws of supply and demand take their natural 
course. A conference in the beginning of 
September failed to bear any fruit and even a 
last-minute effort by a representative of the 
central government failed to save the Na¬ 
tion. 
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Manila, Mr Robert McNamara referred to reducing excessive dependence on as against a net loss of Rs 17.77 lakhs in 
to jute as one of the “weak” commodities these commodities. So far as India’s jute the previous year. The final profit for 
which faced “a very uncertain future”. Two industry is concerned, its weakness has not the year is yet to be computed. The cor- 
other commodities which he mentioned in occurred suddenly but over a long period poration, as a whole, went into the red in 
this category were tea and sisal. He esti- of years. Both the government and the 1974-75, as a result of its revenue ex;»ndi- 
mated that about 15 million families or 90 industry now should fully cooperate with ture going up sharply by Rs 172.61 lakhs— 
million people were totally dependant on each other in improving its viability, from Rs 294.79 lakhs in 1973-74 to 
these three crops for their livelihood. The Meanwhile, the World Bank and the Rs 467.40 lakhs—following substantial 
World Bank President sugstested that the other organisations which participated in increases in the salaries and allowances of 
countries producing them should restruc- the conference in Dacca should try their employees owing to the implementation of 
ture their industrial pattern with a view best to brighten the prospects for jute. the Third Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions, enhancement in labour wage rates 
at some farms, the sharp increases in the 


State farms towards 


prices of fertilisers and petroleum products 
as well as in the cost of spares and stores. 


take-off stage ? 


Thk Statf. Farms Corporation of India, 
which currently is managing 12 central 
farms in II states, can take legitimate 
pride in its operations for 1975-76. This 
year has been a year of all-round signifi¬ 
cant progress for the corporation. The 
overall production on the farms went up 
by 68 per cent from 264,000 quintals in 
1974-75 to 443,000 quintals in the year 
under reference. The quantity of seeds 
produced went up by 110 per cent—from 
136,267 quintals to 256,740 quintals. 
Substantial increases were registered both 
in the cropped area and yields per acre. 
The total cropped area increased from 
62,997 acres to 72,468 acres. The sharpest 
increase of the order of 83 per cent in the 
cropped area was registered in the case of 
wheat- from 9,661 acres to 17,717 acres. 
The area under grams went up by 15 per 
cent—from 10,810 acres to 12,425. acres 
under maize by 34 per cent—from 772 acres 
to 1,034acres, under paddy by two per cent 
—from 5,265 acres to 5,359 acres, under 
potatoes by 25 per cent—from 87 acres to 
109 acres, and under cotton by four per 
cent—from 4,260 acres to 4,430 acres. 

significant yields 

The increases in yields per acre were even 
more significant: 112 per ant in paddy— 
from 5.78 quintals to 12.29 quintals, 43 
per cent in grams—from 3.09 quintals to 
4.42 quintals, 8 percent in wheat—from 8.7 
quintals to 9.43 quintals, 175 per cent in 
potatoes—from 22.75 quintals to 62.68 
quintals, 43 per cent in cotton—from 2.84 


quintals to 4.05 quintals, and 60 per cent 
in maize from 3 54 quintals to 5.65 
quintals. 

The 1975-76 unit-area yields were the 
highest since the ina'ption of the corpora¬ 
tion, although in the case of some crops, 
particularly paddy, potatoes and grams, 
they were not as impressive as the above 
comparison suggests. The previous high¬ 
est per acre yield registered in paddy was 
10.88 quintals in 1972-73. The yield of 
grams in that year also was 3.86 quintals 
per acre, the second best till last year. 
The previous highest yield of potatoes— 
48.12 quintals yer acre—was recorded in 
1970-71. 

total turnovar 

The total turnover of the corporation 
in 197.v76 is estimated to have been of 
the order of Rs 510 lakhs, as against 
Rs 350 lakhs in the previous year and 
Rs 347 lakhs in 1973-74. In correctly 
appreciating t’ e increase in turnover, 
allowance, however, has to be made for 
the variations in the prices of various 
products, for the 1975-76 turnover has 
been despite significant reductions effected 
in the prices of seeds. Had these reduc¬ 
tions not taken place, the turnover in 
1975-76 would hive been approximately 
Rs 141 lakhs higher. 

The increased turnover had the whole¬ 
some effect of turning the ewrporation 
into a profitable venture. The net profit 
for 1975-76 at 1974-75 prices is expected 
to be of the ord.T of two crores of rupees. 


The interest charges too went up very 
markedly, as the corporation had to go 
in for large-scale borrowings from banks 
to meet the increased costs. Correspond¬ 
ingly, the value of corporation’s produc¬ 
tion registered an increase of only Rs 55.43 
lakhs in that year—from Rs 452.27 lakhs 
in 1974-75 to Rs 507.70 lakhs—thanks to 
setback to the prices of various products, 
particularly cotton, and the lower kharif 
output owing to drought in some of the 
major northern farms. The production 
costs in 1975-76 are stated to have gone 
up slightly, but the increase in turnover 
has more than compensated for that. 

ambitious target 

The impressive gains registered by the 
corporation in its operations in 1975-76 
should augur well in the attainment of the 
ambitious target set for doubling the 
yields, trebling the turnover and quadrup¬ 
ling the income by the middle of 1977-78 
over the base year 1973-74, which hitherto 
has been the best year of operations 
when the corporation threw up a gross 
profit of Rs 163.38 lakhs and a net profit 
of Rs 107.97 lakhs. In pursuance of this 
objective, production in 1976-77 is envisa¬ 
ged to be raised by 80 per cent— 
from 443,000 quintals in 1975-76 to 
795,000 quintals. A number of plans 
have been drawn up to overcome the 
shortcomings in different areas of opera¬ 
tions. They include a more rapid reclama¬ 
tion of culturable waste areas; develop¬ 
ment of irrigation resources and water 
conveyance system, particularly at the 
Jetsar (Rajasthan) and Hissar (Haryana) 
farms; improvement in the drainage sys¬ 
tem, particularly at the Bahraich (UP), 
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Rai Bareilly (UP), Suratgarh (Rajasthan), 
iLadhowal (Punjab), Kokilbari (Assam) 
land Raichur (Karnataka) farms; construc- 
ition of soil erosion control measures at 
iKhammam (Andhra Pradesh), Chengam 
(Tamilnadu), Aralam (Kerala), Raichur 
and Mizoram (Mizo Hills) farms, and 
development and adoption of dry farming 
, techniques at Khammam and Chengam 
i farms. A good deal of work in the above 
fields, of course, had already been initiated 
in 1975-76. 

The year 1975-76 also saw another very 
important development in the operations 
of the corporation. This development 
i was the integration of the operations 
of this corporation with the quality 
seeds production programme of the 
National Seeds Corporation. The State 
Farms Corporation in now participating 
in a big way in the national seeds 
programme. Particular attention is being 
paid to the development of irrigation 
facilities at the farms. A separate land 
and water development section has been 
set up at the headquarters of the corpora¬ 
tion. A modern data processing unit has 
also been installed for the regular moni¬ 


toring and assessment of farms plot by 
plot. 

As a result of the attainment of above 
target, it is hoped that all the units of the 
corporation would become viable in the 
near future. Last year, only four farms 
showed losses as compared to nine in the 
previous year. With a view to energising 
the personnel at the farms, the chairman 
of the corporation Dr D.P. Singh, has 
stressed recently that the authorities would 
not hesitate from closing down the farms 
which continue to make persistent losses 
because of slackness in operations and 
low efficiency. Security measures have 
been tightened to take care of the prob¬ 
lem of pilferage from the farms. 

It is encouraging to note that the cor¬ 
poration does not intend to take on any 
more farms till the present 12 farms arc 
made a complete success and their viabi¬ 
lity is fully established. There still remains 
a lot to be done i.i extending mulliple 
cropping to farms as well as extension of 
culturable area through reclamation. This 
should be evident from the fact that of the 
total area of 89,150 acres in possession in 
1975-76, the culturable area amounted to 


only 65,155 acres. Multiple cropping was 
done on an area just around 7,100 acres. 
As some areas in different farms are yet 
to be taken possession of by the corpora¬ 
tion, the developmental work that remains 
to be done as yet obviously is of much 
bigger dimension than suggested by the 
above figures. 

Incidentally, the operations of the cen¬ 
tral state farms in the last two years 
suggest that the decline in the prices of 
farm products and the escalation of 
production costs have affected their profit¬ 
ability not inconsiderably, although last 
year they were able to shore up through 
improved management, extension in area 
under cultivation and raising of yields per 
acre. That should be the experience of 
the farming community in general. The 
plea made by several stale chief ministers 
at their last meeting with the union minis¬ 
ter for Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Mr Jagjivan Ram, for laying down the 
procurement policy for the current kharif 
crop, for a reduction in the prices of farm 
inputs, including tractois, deserves to be 
seriously taken note of if the green revolu¬ 
tion is to be carried further. 
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CAPITAL'S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

Railways' plans • FICCI's plea on tax 
modifications 


Thk railways artf expected to add nearly 
425 locomotives—230 diesel, 130 electric 
and the remaining shunters—2,000 
coaches, 250 electrical multiple units and 
22,000 wagons (in terms of 4-whcclers) 
during the terminal two years of the 
current Plan. This will increase the rolling 
stock of railways during the five years to 
1978-79 by 890 locomotives, 4,540 coa¬ 
ches. 680 electrical multiple units and 
54,300 wagt'ns, 

This programme has been drawn up in 
terms of the recently finalised fifth five- 
year Plan which has allocated for the 
development of the railways a sum of 
Rs 2,202 crorcs, including an expenditure 
of Rs 50.2 crores on the development of 
metropolitan transport systems. The 
original draft of the Plan contained an 
outlay of Rs 2,550 crores for railways’ 
developmental programmes, which in¬ 
cluded an expenditure of Rs 200 crorcs 
on the metropolitan transport projects. 

downward revision 

The downward revision in the outlay, 
despite escalation in costs, has been 
primarily elTcctcd because of the fact that 
the development in the metropolitan 
transport schemes is taking much longer 
time than earlier envisaged owing to the 
c.'mplexities involved, and due to the 
expectation now that the railways would 
be required to cater in 1978-79 for ori¬ 
ginating goods traffic to the extent of 
only 250/260 million tonnes as against 
the earlier estimate of 280/300 million 
tonnes. There is not much reduction in 
the estimate of the additional passenger 
traffic accruing to the railways by the end 
of the current Plan. The present estimate 


is that the railways would be required to 
provide for an increase of 17 per cent in 
non-suburban traffic and 25 per cent in 
suburban traffic. As the suburban traffic 
is approximately half of the total pas¬ 
senger traffic, the overall increase in pas¬ 
senger traffic during the five years to 
1978-79 may be around 21 per cent over 
the 1974-75 figure of 2,429 million passen¬ 
gers. 

some cushion 

With the revised outlay, the railways 
expect that they will not only be able to 
fully cater for the estimated originating 
traffic but might also have some cushion 
which has become a normal feature of 
their working since the difficult days of 
early 1960s. The attainment of this ob¬ 
jective. however, will require a steady 
improvement in the operations of the 
railways through better utilisation of the 
existing capacities 

That the optimism of the railways about 
augmenting their capacities for carrying 
both the goods and passenger traffic 
estimated to accrue by 1978-79 is not 
misplaced should be evident from the fact 
that the additional goods traffic which 
they will be required to cater for during 
the three years to 1978-79 would be just 
18/28 million tonnes. Last year, the 
railways moved 222 million tonnes ori- 
ginatinggoods traffic, which was 12 million 
tonnes more than the target set for the 
year. This year, the Railway minister in 
his budget speech has expected the ori- 
ginatitig goods traffic to go up to 225 
million tonnes—11 million tonnes more 
than the 214 million tonnes revised 
estimate for the last year (the figure of 


222 million tonnes has been indicatcc 
subsequently). The railways are under i 
stood to be in a position to move even^ 
somewhat more goods traffic than the; 
budget estimate. The increases effected irf 
the passenger trains this year should,'; 
similarly, enable the railways to cater fot' 
even slightly higher passenger traffic than' 
estimated by the Railways minister - four 
per cent increase over the last year’s! 
passenger traffic. This should suggest that? 
the additional capacity which has to bet 
created by the railways during the next 
two years, particularly for carrying goods 
traffic, is indeed not an ambitious task 
which cannot be fulfilled through the re-, 
vised outlay. 

t 

revised allocations 

The revised allocations for the various' 
development programmes of the railway^ 
are as follows (Rs crores); rolling stock! 
1056.8: workshops/sheds 77.9; machinery* 
and plant 41.7; track renewal 209.1 
bridge works 47.3; line capacity works) 
315.9: signalling and safety works 71.2;* 
electrification 101.1; other electrical works 
23.0; new lines 97.2; staff welfare and 
users’ amenities 67.2; investment in road 
transport 48.7; metropolitan transport 
50.2. Inventories are expected to be drawn 
down by Rs 5.3 crores. 

The expenditure likely to be incurred 
during the three years to March 31,1977, 
would be as follows (Rs crores): rolling 
stock 556.8; workshops/sheds 35.9; 
machinery and plant 23.7; track renewal 
104.1; bridge works 23.3; line capacity 
works 169.9; signalling and safety works 
39.2; electrification 59.1; other electrical' 
works 13.0; newlines 55.2; staff welfare 
and users’ amenities 36.2; investment in 
road transport 22.7; metropolitan trans¬ 
port 25.2. Inventories would have been 
drawn down during these three years by 
Rs 15.3 crores. 

The outlay to be incurred during the 
terminal two years of the Plan, therefore, 
will be of the following order (Rs crores): 
rolling stock 500.0; workshop/sheds 
42.0; machinery and plant 18.0; track 
renewal 105.0; bridge works 24.0; line 
capacity works 146.0; signalling and 
safety works 32.0; electrification 42.0, 
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other electrical works lO.O; new Imes 
42.0; staff welfare and users’ amenities 
31.0; investment in road transport 26.0; 
metropolitan transport 25 0; inventories 
lO.O (the inventories will have to be built 
up to this level, as they would have been 
drawn down by Rs 15.3 crores by the end 
of the current year, as against the total 
drawing down to the extent of Rs 5.3 
crores during the five years of the Plan). 

Of the total Rs 2,202 crores outlay, 
expenditure to the extent of Rs 1,149 
crores would have been incurred by the 
end of the current year. The outlay for 
the next two years, therefore, works out 
to Rs 1,053 crores. The current Plan’s 
outlay compared with Rs 424 crores in the 
first Plan period, Rs 1,044 crores in the 
second Plan, Rs 1,626 crores in the third 
Plan and Rs 1,419 crores outlay in the 
fourth Plan. The figures for the three 
annual plans between the third and fourth 
Plans arc not available. 

Whereas the originating passenger 
traffic during the five years to 1978-79 is 
expected to grow by 17 per cent from 
2,429 million passengers, the increase in 
the originating goods traffic will be of the 
order of 65/75 million tonnes or 30/40 
per cent. The originating goods traffic 
moved by the railways in the terminal year 
of the fourth Plan was 184.9 million 
tonnes. 

additional track 

The revised outlay on the laying of new 
lines is expected to enable the railways to 
add 650 KM track out of the 2,000 KM 
covered by the 25 projects in hand. Of 
these 25 projects, six have already been 
completed, which account for 350 KM. 
Another six are expected to be completed 
by the end of the current Plan period. 
They will add 300 KM to the track. 
Slightly over 50 per cent of the new line 
projects, thus, will be spilling over to the 
next Plan period. There is, however, a 
possibility of the railways initiating work 
on the development of a couple of new 
lines in the coal bearing areas. So far as 
metropolitan transport is concerned, be¬ 
sides the Calcutta project, which now is 
estimated to cost nearly Rs 240 crores, 
some progress is likely to be registered 


durbg the current Plan in regard to the 
Bombay region. 

* * 

In a background paper prepared by the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry for discussion at the 
all-India conference of tax executives to 
be held here this week-end, several reliefs 
have been urged in both indirect taxes and 
the corporate tax structure in the interest 
of fostering the growth of the economy 
through improving the investment climate 
in the country. The conference is expected 
to be inauguarted by the union minister 
for Finance, Mr C. Subramaniam. 

The paper streses that the rate of tax on 
companies in India, which is perhaps the 
highest in the world, should be brought 
down to a reasonable level, say 45 per 
cent, to help revive the capital market 
and promote investment. 

dividend rate 

The recent decline in capital raised by 
companies has been partly attributed to 
“the uneconomic dividend rate”. It has, 
therefore, been recommended that the 
need for the dividend income being pro¬ 
vided some concessional tax treatment 
should be examined. 

The paper has also raised the question 
whether retained earnings of the corporate 
sector, which are utilised for further in¬ 
vestment, should not be altogether ex¬ 
empted from tax or should be taxed con- 
cessionally. It has been further suggested 
that the five per cent surcharge on com¬ 
pany profits should be withdrawn. 

The other questions raised in the paper 
in regard to the corporate tax structure in¬ 
clude the extension of the 25 per cent 
investment allowance to all industries, 
with a higher percentage for priority in¬ 
dustries, and the revival of the tax credit 
certificates scheme introduced by the 
Finance Act of 1965. Capital gains, it has 
been urged, should be exempted from tax 
when they are re-invested for productive 
purposes. 

Dealing with the issues before the In¬ 
direct Taxation Inquiry Committee, headed 
by Mr L.K. Jha, Governor of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the paper asks whether it would 
not be more rational to devise a tax mix 


which would give preferential treatment 
to certain commodities but would never¬ 
theless result in more than proportionate 
increase in tax revenue m relation to the 
increase in national income. 

The commodities which encourage 
labour-intensive technology and industries 
that are set up in backward areas, it has 
been suggested, should qualify for pre¬ 
ferential treatment. 

rising ratio 

The ratio of indirect taxation to national 
income, it has been pointed out, rose from 
eight percent in 1960-61 to 13 per cent 
in 1975-76. More than 75 per cent of the 
tax revenue in India, it is stressed, is 
accounted for by indirect taxes, compris¬ 
ing excise duty, customs duty, sales tax 
and octroi. 

On customs duty, the paper calls for 
restructuring of import tariffs in such a 
manner that the burden of duty on capital 
goods which are not indigenously available 
is reduced. 

The paper also suggests the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of tax credit certificates 
which would indicate tax paid at each 
stage and thus enable the authorities to 
assess the cumulative effect of indirect 
taxes and grant full rebate on th:se 
levies in the case of exports. 

Tie paper further raises the question 
whether sales tax should not be com¬ 
pletely abolished and merged in excise 
duties in the form of additional excise 
duty and whether some kind of uniformity 
in the sales tax structure throughout the 
country should not be aimed at. 

On the introduction of value-added tax 
(VAT), one of the major terms of re¬ 
ference before the Jha Committee, the 
paper points out certain disadvantages in 
spite of its theoretical merits and asks 
whether such a tax is feasible at the 
present stage of development. 

The collection of indirect taxes by the 
central government, the state governments 
and the local bodies, it has been pointed 
out, rose from Rs 1,040 crores in 1960-61 
to Rs 7,267 crores in 1974-75. It is esti¬ 
mated to go up to Rs 8,121 crores in 
1975-76. 
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Dr R. D. Gupta 


Rupee trade 

The author has examined our country’s trade (carried out in non* 
convertible rupees) with the east European countries and has 
made out a case for increasing the share of rupee trade as a 
percentage of our total foreign trade. 


Barter trade with east European coun¬ 
tries such as Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia 
and the USSR started in the early fifties 
and has now (1975-76) risen to 30 per 
cent of our trade with the world. 

Trade with these countries is commonly 
called rupee trade since payments for 
imports from these countries are made in 
“non-convertiblc rupees” which are then 
used by these countries for making pur¬ 
chases in India. The distinguishing feature 
of this trade is that its volume is con¬ 
trolled on a government to government 
basis through the signing of annual 
bilateral trade agreements which specify 
the commodities or goods earmarked for 
trade in each direction along with targeted 
values. The essence of the system lies in 
clearance in terms of commodities and 
not by currency. Transactions involving 
free convertible foreign exchange are thus 
eliminated and the rupee serves as the 
accounting unit. 

essential features 

The essential features of this trade are: 

(a) The trade is based on trade and 
payments agreement signed with each 
centrally-planned country of eastern 
Europe providing for all bilateral tran¬ 
sactions to be settled in non-convertible 
rupees. 

(b) The long-term projects financed by 
these countries including those under the 
credit granted by some of them such as 
the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia* 
and Poland are to be paid through export 
of Indian goods. 

(c) The exchange of goods between 
these countries and India is carried out 
by advance agreement through what is 
called ‘the trade plan’. 

(d) The ‘core’ of the plan is the ‘self¬ 
liquidation’ procedure of ‘trade balances’ 
through rupee payment. 

India has bilateral trade agreements 
with several countries; of these the most 


important are the rupee trade agreements 
with the eight east European countries. 
The years from 1958 to 1972 witnessed 
dynamic growth in this new pattern of 
trade. From a mere five crore rupees in 
1953 India’s trade with these countries 
increased to about Rs 600 crores in 
1971-72. With the USSR alone, the trade 
turnover has grown from Rs 1.3 crores in 
1953 to Rs 412 crores in 1973-74. The 
figure is likely to go up to Rs 700 crores in 
1976. The turnover is expected to touch 
Rs 1000 crores by 1980. A big consumer 
goods industry has developed in this 
country to meet the Soviet demand for 
such articles as readymade garments. 


POINT 

OF 

VIEW 


woollen products,knitwear, leather 
manufactures, floor coverings etc. It 
has been suggested in recent years that 
in order to reduce pressures on foreign 
reserves, India should diversify her 
“commodity concentrated” and “direction 
concentrated” trade. Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
recent visit (in June 1976) to the Soviet 
Union was of direct relevance in the 
strengthening of bilateral trade relations 
leading to further expansion and diversi¬ 
fication of trade. In order to impart 
fresh dynamism to bilateral trade relations 
based on rupee payments, earnest efforts 
have been made by both sides to deve¬ 
lop new areas of ‘complementarity’. 
The concepts of ‘ production cooperation’ 
and ‘diversification of trade exchanges’ 
have been conceived in this context and 
form an important component of the new 
1976-80 trade agreement between the two 
countries. 

Tables I and II show the change 


through years in the ‘direction con^ntra 
ted trade’ and also the ‘magnitude’ o' 
trade India has developed with easj 
European countries as compared tothi 
UK and the USA. 

These tables show that the trad^ 
with USSR and east European countrieil 
has increased both in value and volume! 
as also percentage of total trade. 

remarkable growth 

In 1955-56, 0.9 per cent of India’s ex-l 
ports went to eastern Europe and 1.4 pcr| 
cent of India’s imports came from that 
region as compared to 27.2 per cent ex-| 
ports and 25 per cent imports from the Uk| 
and 14,3 per cent exports and 13.2 pe 
cent imports from the USA. There was 
remarkable growth in rupee payment tradel 
during the third Plan period. In 1965-66,f 
exports to east European countries went 
up to 19.4 per cent and imports increased 
to 11.1 per cent. In 1974-75, percentage 
of exports and imports from these coun¬ 
tries increased further and went up to 30 
per cent. The percentage of exports and 
imports to the UK and the USA declined 
in 1965-66 and further in 1974-75 as 
shown below: 


Year 


UK 


1965-66 Exports 18.1% 
Imports 10.7% 
1974-75 Exports 9% 
Imports 4.75% 


USA 


18.3% 

38% 

11.36% 

16.6% 


A developing country such as India 
must have a sure market for economic 
stability. The bilateral trade agreements 
ensure Si fixed market for Indian goods, 
which may not otherwise stand the com- 
petion of more advanced nations. For 
example, our sales of leather products, 
specially of footwear, machine tools, 
refrigerators, fruit juices, thermos-flasks, 
surgical gloves, knitwear and electri¬ 
cal and engineering goods to the east 
European countries have enabled us to 
sell them in the western market also.* 
Thus, the rupee trade acted as a stepping- 
stone in training our cxporlcrs and 
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improving the quality of our manufac- 
:urcs. 

The east European countries absorb 
ieaxondl surpluies of our farm and plan- 
:ation products, which would have other- 
ivisc depressed our production. Included 
n this list are tea, tobacco, de-oiled cakes 
etc. Not only are such arrangements 
jonducivc to better price realization, but 
;hey also contribute to some extent, to 
he diversification of Indian exports. 

Further, the unit price that we fetch for 
Dur exports under this type of trade 
inangement is levelled upwards by the 
>ullc buying of these crntrully planned 
xonomies with full freedom to us to 
ouy international prices for goods which 
we buy from these countries for our basic 


requirements. Several Indian industries 
have reaped the benefits of the scale of 
production because of large-scale contracts 
for export to these countries especially in 
the case of leather, woollens, electrical 
goods, wagons, etc. 

Since payments for goods imported 
from such countries are made in non¬ 
convertible rupees, no foreign exchange 
is involved in such imports. Thus, our 
imports from these countries do not prove 
a drain on our foreign exchange reserves. 
Moreover, we import only those items 
which are necessary for our economy and 
at comparable prices, the important items 
being essential raw materials, capital 
goods, fertilisers, metals, oils, etc. 

Again, we are able to borrow technical 
Table I 

Direction of India's Foreign Trade 


knowhow and capital goods on long-term 
credit repayable in kind i.e., through 
export of goods. 

No invidious conditions are attached 
for the promotion of trade between the 
partners. In fact, New Delhi has been 
acting very independently. This is proved 
by the government of India not accepting 
Moscow’s offer of TU-134 aircraft 
and tractors, without examining their 
suitability for the country’s requirements. 
The scale and scope of new trade arc 
determined by the growth processes and 
structural advances in the economies of 
participating countries. The system paves 
the way for significant development in 
the trade relations of the partners within 
the wider framework of a mutually profit- 


(Iii lakhs of rupees) 


Item 

Czechoslovakia 

Federal Republic 
of Germany 

Poland 

U.S.S.R. 

Yugoslavia 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

{ 

Other 

countries 

AH 

countries 

1965-66 

Imports(—) 

21,15 

137,15 

13,66 

83,17 

11,90 

150,09 

535,08 

213,37 

1,408.53 

Exports(-H) 

15,83 

18,16 

9,12 

92,99 

11,30 

145,71 

147,75 

189,26 

805.64 

Balance 

-5,32 

118,99 

—4,54 

+9,82 

—60 

-4,38 

- 387,33 

—24,11 

—602,89 

1969-70 

Iniports( -) 

23,02 

84,44 

23,56 

171,33 

6,18 

102,59 

467,22 

319,85 

1,582,10 

Exports(+) 

30,08 

29,89 

21,34 

176,37 

33,99 

165,07 

237,97 

347,97 

1,413,27 

Balance 

+ 7,06 

—54,55 

—2,22 

+5,04 

+27,81 

+ 62,48 

-229,25 

1-28,12 

— 168,83 

1970-71 

Imports(—) 

20,20 

107,47 

28,03 

106,13 

7,65 

126,76 

452,95 

335,71 

1.634,20 

Exports!-}-) 

29,46 

32,31 

22,14 

209,85 

39.36 

170,44 

207,34 

391,63 

1,535,16 

Balance 

^ 9,26 

—7.5,16 

—5,89 

+ 103,72 

+31,70 

•+43,68 

- 245,61 

1 55,92 

-99,04 

1971-72 

Imports!—) 

10,17 

127,04 

50,45 

87,32 

5,44 

220,81 

418,69 

343,59 

1,824,54 

Exports! 7 ) 

30,49 

37,10 

19,91 

208,70 

24,37 

168,70 

263,08 

434.69 

1,608,22 

Balance 

-1-20,32 

—89,94 

—30,54 

-1-121,38 

+ 18,94 

—52,11 

-155,61 

-i 91,10 

—216,32 

1972-73 

Imports!—) 

15,91 

172,58 

36,25 

114,37 

7,38 

237,25 

2.34,87 

447,19 

1,867,44 

Exports!-f) 

46,10 

62,28 

44,18 

304,82 

12,44 

172,53 

275,74 

574,38 

1,970,83 

Balance 

+ 30,19 

—110,-30 

+7,93 

+190,45 

4 5,07 

-64,72 

+40,87 

+ 127,19 

+ 103,39 

1973-74 

Imports!—) 

26,71 

205,79 

46,21 

254,73 

8,62 

252,17 

498,43 

795,42 

2,955,37 

Exports! !) 

43,79 

86,79 

51,68 

236,01 

23,86 

263,15 

345,92 

756,09 

2,523,40 

Balance 

+17,08 

-119,00 

+5,47 

+ 31,28 

+ 15,24 

+ 10,98 

—152,51 

-39,33 

—431,97 

1974-75 

Imports!—) 

33,31 

306,87 

92,89 

402,49 

9,69 

213,40 

729,09 

1,291,90 

4,461,35 

Exports!-!) 

60,37 

105,43 

77,41 

418,17 

29,73 

307,00 

375,79 

1,017,08 

3,304,14 

Balance 

+27.07 

-201,44 

—15,48 

+ 15,68 

-!-20,03 

+93,61 

-353,30 

-274,82 

1,157,21 
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able system of international division of 
labour. 

There are certain by-products of such 
economic cooperation. The bilateral 
trade agreements prove helpful in better 
understanding of the trading countries, 
promoting political and cultural friendship. 

In recent years, the rupee trade has 
also encountered criticism. For example, 
it is being said that goods which could 
have been exported elsewhere are being 
diverted to east European countries; we 
are paying unduly high prices for east 
European goods; the quality of goods 
imported is poor; the terms of credit 
offered arc less favourable; some of these 
countries specially the U-SSR are carrying 
on unilateral devaluation of the rupee; 
it is adding to the forces of inflation in 
the country; and the cast European coun¬ 
tries are indulging in ‘switch trade’. 
Diversion of goods to third countries is 
popularly called 'switch trade’ and it does 
sometimes take place. The complaint is 
that through this phenomenon of ‘switch 
trade' the Indian products find their way 
to the markets of the free currency areas. 
But it has also been established that the 
extent or the volume of such trade is not 
high. There are occasional instances of 
switch trade, but these are exceptions rather 
than the rule. Duringthe second UNCTAD 
in New Delhi in early 1968, there were 
protests against ‘switch trade' and the east 
European countries promised to take 


1972-73 



Exports 

172.53 

275.74 

Imports 

237.25 

224.58 

1973-74 



Exports 

263.15 

343.92 

Imports 

252.17 

498.43 

1974-75 



Exports 

307.00 

375.79 

Imports 

213.40 

729.00 


sti^s to eliminate sucb cases. Given care 
and perseverance, the few complaints of 
diversion can be eliminated by suutable 
steps and mutual cooperation.* 

It is also said that prices quoted by 
east European countries are not competi¬ 
tive and that the prices of east European 
imports into India are high. However, 
a scrutiny of price data has showed that 
there was no basis for contending that 
India had secured lower prices for experts 
to these countries. There was also no 
evidence to show that India had been 
getting its imports at abnormally high 
prices, compared with other convertible 
currency sources.® More than 80 percent 
of the purchases of heavy machinery from 
these countries were for public sector 
projects. These projects have norms for 
comparing the prices of what they pro¬ 
pose to import from east European coun¬ 
tries with prices of similar machinery 
from other sources. Asa result of such 
comparison it has been established that 
in the production of electricity, the capital 
investment per unit is the cheapest in 
respect of such equipment as has been 
supplied by the Soviet Union.® The com¬ 
plaint of high prices therefore is not 
justified. Moreover, the situation is not 
worse than the increase in the cost of 
equipment to the extent of 20 to 40 per 
cent in developing economics as a result 
of tied-aid from western countries. 

The critisiem, however, found some 


305.00 

447.64 

457.00 

114.00 

576.42 

224.00 

286.00 

608.94 

464.00 

255.00 

703.96 

391.00 

418.00 

689.45 

651.00 

402.00 

843,00 

643.00 


reinforcement on account of the develop¬ 
ments following the devaluation of the 
rupee in June 1966 and the consequent 
import liberalisation this country had 
allowed. Following devaluation of the 
rupee, our trade with eastern Europe was 
almost at a standstill. But this was soon 
resolved by a series of negotiations 
with the countries concerned. The broad 
recognition by both the parties that the 
rupee used as a medium of foreign ex¬ 
change in the transactions between India 
and the rupee-payment countries should 
not be treated differently from any other 
convertible medium of exchange, resulted 
in agreements to escalate the values by 
47.5 percent to 57.5 percent.’ This 
decision restored trade flows and even 
maintained the pre-devaluation unit prices 
for practically all the traditional items. 

best example 

Indo-Yugoslav trade provides the best 
example of bilateral trade based on rupee 
payment. A serious limitation came to 
light when Yugoslavia in 1969 raised the 
issue of conversion of its rupee holdings. 
Yugoslavia had surplus in trade with 
India and thus accumulated Rs 28 crores 
in 1969. It wanted to convert these rupee 
balances into sterling. The government 
of India did not agree to repay this huge 
deficit in sterling because it struck at the 
very root of‘balanced bilateralism’ which 
was the keystone of the entire rupee trade. 
Later on, Yugoslavia did not press for the 
conversion of its rupee balances into ster¬ 
ling but felt that these rupee balances 
could be used by any other rupee payment 
country. 

As such, Yugoslavia was allowed to 
transfer her rupee balances to any other 
rupee payment country which wanted to 
increase its purchases in India. This, 
however, did not mean ‘multilateralisation’ 
of payments because each case of payment 
was to be decided on merits. Actually, 
limited convertibility of the rupee became 
a fact when two east European countries— 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria—agreed to 
share thdr rupee balances with East 
Germany and Hungary respectively in 
February 1969. As a result, the rupee 
balances that these two countries had in 
India were made available to East 
Germany (Rs 15 lakhs) and to Hungary 


Source: Sunday Standard, New Delhi, June 20, 1976. 
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Year 


UK 


USA 


USSR EEC 


East European 
countries 
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(Rs l.S crores) for the purchase of goods 
in India. 

The chief merit of the bilateral payments 
‘system is the incentive that they provide 
'(when currency balances arise for or 
'against a party) for appropriate action to 
be taken to increase or expand exports as 
’the case may be. This is what happened 
"in the case of Indo-Yugoslav trade. 

;■ However, Yugoslavia, on account of a 
change m the basic structure of its econo- 
; my did not like this system to continue. 

■ It was on account of these reasons that 
‘India had agreed in principle to the 
/ Yugoslav demand for the termination of 
‘ the rupee payment system and adoption 
j'of free convertibility from the financial 
•'year starting on April 1,1972. Thus, 
Yugoslavia was the first country to walk 
out of the rupee trade. 

divergent views 

Rethinking on the role of rupee trade 
started in India after 1968-69 and diver¬ 
gent views have been expressed since then 
by the Planning Commission and the 
Finance ministry on the one hand and the 
Commerce ministry of the government of 
India on the other. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion expressed the view that if exports 
were allowed to take the easy direction of 
the rupee trade, the repayments problem 
of the country would not be solved. It 
was urged that whereas it might be pos¬ 
sible to use rupee trade to strike a balance 
between imports and exports, the net 
earnings of foreign exchange from which 
repayments had to be made would not be 
substantial. The Finance ministry, there¬ 
fore, wanted that the main emphasis 
should be on 'earning' foreign exchange 
and only the 'surpluses' should be diverted 
to the rupee markets. It was felt that the 
fundamental basis regarding rupee trade 
was that it would not be increased at the 
cost of the established traditional markets 
and that only ‘surpluses’ would be expor¬ 
ted. The Planning Commission was of 
the opinion that an export growth rate of 
seven per cent to 10 per cent for the 
fourth Plan or the fifth Plan periods would 
have meaning only if it helped in easing 
the mounting repayments burden. 

Recently, a controversy has arisen over 
the unilateral devaluation of the rupee by 
the Soviet Union. The parity was reduced 


from 12 roubles for Rs 100 in 1966 to 
8.66 roubles for Rs 100 in March 1975. 
The reasons given for this step were: 

(a) that rupee had been sinking along 
with pound sterling in relation to all other 
currencies since July 1972, this had the 
effect of artificially boosting rupee earn¬ 
ings which were unmatched by real foreign 
earnings; 

unfavourable influence 

(b) that rupee’s link with a weak cur¬ 
rency like sterling exerted an unfavourable 
influence on our trade with east European 
countries. A steady devaluation of the 
rupee gave the USSR and east European 
countries an occasion to raise the demand 
for revaluing the credit payments; 

(c) that the problem assumed vital 
significance in terms of free foreign ex¬ 
change earnings that developing countries 
including India must muster to reduce 
indebtedness abroad and finance essential 
imports. With a large import bill build¬ 
ing up on account of a rise in oil prices, 
fertilisers, food and agricultural raw 
material imports, most of which had to be 
imported from hard currency areas, a 
serious and unmanageable deterioration 
in India’s balance of payments position 
was to be expected in the years to come; 
hence the need to give up rupee trade to 
divert trade to earn hard currency. These 
were the considerations that weighed so 
heavily with such countries as Bangladesh 
and Sudan that they probably gave up 
rupee trade and preferred to earn hard 
currency from other countries for their 
goods such as jute, newsprint (in case of 
Bangladesh) and cotton (in case of 
Sudan). It is for these reasons that other 
east European countries would like to 
give up rupee trade to earn hard currency. 
These considerations have emerged directly 
or indirectly, from our recent assessment 
of trade agreements with rupee payment 
countries especially with respect to the 
USSR. 

It may be true that rupee exports do 
not directly ease hard currency repay¬ 
ments. To think in terms of directing 
only surplus exports to rupee markets as 
suggested by the Finance ministry amoun¬ 
ted to unwarranted interference with 
naturally prevailing and evolving patterns. 
It is true that in general Indian firms pre¬ 


fer to export for hard currencies, but there 
are many products which we can sell to 
east European countries. Exports of rail¬ 
way wagons are doing better in the Soviet 
Union and east European countries than 
in hard currency areas. This is natural 
also because economies nearer one another 
in stages of economic development can 
open out to one another more than 
economies with wider disparity in their 
stages of development. 

To many industrialists in India, rupee 
trade has become a very valuable channel 
of exports and an important source of 
supply of equipment for the development 
of Indian industries. Rupee deals provide 
for specialised finance, for aid and 
equipment for development projects, 
and for eventual settlement of the 
balance of payments in goods or 
in rupees. These countries provide for 
12 per cent of India’s import needs of 
capital and materials. Some of these 
countries have recently emerged as sup¬ 
pliers of valuable defence equipment and 
materials which could not be had from 
the free currency areas. 

historical factors 

It would be proper to view the 
whole situation with an open mind 
keeping in view the historical and 
evolutionary circumstances. There was 
a time when hardly any other country 
in the world was prepared to assist India 
in tapping her immense industrial potential 
and creating a base for further industriali¬ 
sation by setting up steel and engineering 
plants in this country. Even now, fewer 
countries in the world apart from rupee 
traders, would be willing to purchase 
India’s new manufactures or supply 
critically required machinery and defence 
equipment witliout simultaneously deman¬ 
ding free convertible foreign exchange. 

Further, the capacity for the absorption 
of the agro-based commodities by the 
free currency countries is not unlimited— 
whereas, the production of these com¬ 
modities in India is being increased as a 
result of our development plans. Indeed, 
today Indian tea and tobacco growers, 
not to say anything about jute manufac¬ 
turers, are anxious to increase then exports 
to the USSR and other east European 
countries, because, other markets 
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are nearing saturation point. Moreover, 
the export of primary and agro-bascd 
commodities to the free exchange markets 
is inhibited by the growing competition 
from substitutes, changes in consumer 
preferences, preferential treatment to 
goods from areas other than India, quota 
restrictions, high tariff walls and interna* 
tional commodity agreements. India had 
to fight every inch to gain small conces¬ 
sions in quotas and suffered embarrass¬ 
ment in the process many times. Attempts 
were made by developed countries to 
depress the price of primary products 
and subject them to violent fluctuations 
in the free market economy countries. 
The access to the USSR and east Euro¬ 
pean markets proved to be a safety valve 
which contributed in large measure to 
ensure stability in the primary commodity 
markets in India. It is wrong to conclude 
that trade with rupee payment countries 
had done more harm than good; on the 
other hand, these countries had provided 
outlets for goods which were not wanted 
by free exchange countries. 

qualitative difference 

We have got to realise in our national 
interest that it is the rupee trade that has 
been the chief cause for the diversification 
of India’s exports mainly because the 
very rupee payment countries which 
supplied us with equipment and know-how 
were increasingly buying products from 
new units—products which cannot find 
a ready market in the west. What is not 
to be ignored is the fact that these rupee 
trade countries have very often come 
forward with trade and aid in areas very 
crucial to the development of our econo¬ 
my. Soviet aid to India in the matter 
of life-saving drugs and setting up power 
generating equipment is qualiiativcly of a. 
different category than the transfer of 
technology and trade from the west in 
terms of soap making, tooth paste and 
the wide range of cosmetic goods. The 
entire controversy could be set at rest if 
the approach towards it is ‘pragmatic’ 
and not ‘rigid’. Exports, then, must be 
seen in two lights. First, increasing 
exports finance development and facilitate 
loans and, second, increasing exports have 
an ‘import substitution efiect* and help 
in 'diversification’ of the economy. Both 
these features were prominent in tho 


Piebisch Report at the first UNCTAD 
conference and both were accepted by 
us—why then, enter into polemics at a 
time meant for action? The Commerce 
ministry has shown a very realistic attitude 
in framing a programme of qualitative 
cxportu to all these countries. Trade 
agreements and trade payments arrange¬ 
ments have continued to play an impor¬ 
tant part in expanding and diversifying 
India’s foreign trade in 1975-76. Hence, 
the thesis that diversification of India’s 
trade is an important way to reduce 
pressure on her foreign reserves. 

The rupee trade has emerged as some¬ 
thing more significant than a system of 
mere commodity exchange. It is of vital 
importance to India specially in view of 
the acute foreign exchange difficulties till 
recently. It is only through rupee trade 
that India could have a balanced trade 
with the Soviet Union. The rupee trade 
has not outlived its utility; on the other 
hand, the need of the hour is to give it a 
new impetus, specially in the background 
of new perspectives; rupee having been 
delinked from the ailing pound-sterling, 
it has gained in value having become 
stronger due to a grip on internal inflatio¬ 
nary forces in the background of the 
prime minister’s 20-point economic prog¬ 
ramme. These factors eliminate the 
basic irritants that stood in the way of 
rupee trade. In fact, efforts should be 
made that all new trade arrangements, 
possibly with China and Pakistan should 
be based on rupee payment system and the 
craze of these countries to earn hard 
currency should be discouraged by bring¬ 
ing home to them the ‘mutual benefits’ of 
such barter trade based on rupee payment. 
The system could be made more workable 
by providing ‘multilateralisation’ of rupee 


payments in hard and exceptional circum¬ 
stances depending upon the merits of each 
case. I 

It is for the exporters and the govern¬ 
ment to take a fredi and unbiased look at 
trade with the rupee trade area and to 
exploit the available opportunities. 
It is always advantageous to have 
trade sources which do not require pay¬ 
ment in convertible cunency. In other 
words, it is not proper to place all your 
eggs in one basket. The exchange of 
goods under rupee payments arrangements 
ran into difficulties in the past m^ly 
because of unwillingness on the other side 
to adjust these arrangements according to 
changed circumstances, i.e., in the light 
of the growing sophistication of the 
Indian economy. There is no doubt, 
however, that after the prime minister’s 
recent visit to the USSR (June 1976) and 
given the extent of goodwill generated, the 
problem of rupee-rouble parity which has 
been discussed at the highest levels would 
be solved amicably thereby eliminating 
one of the gravest sources of irritation. 

references 

1. Yugoslavia no doubt dropped out of rupee 
trade in 1972 due to basic and structural changes 
in her economy and Poland reluctantly agreed to 
this system in January, 1975 perhaps at the 
instance of the USSR- 

2. Thanks to the Russian order worth Rs 22 
crores in the current year for woollen products; 
Ludhiana industry is humming with activity 
-~Indian Express New, Delhi. June 8. 1976. 

3. Enquiries are also coming from EEC countries 
specially from West Germany and France for 
leather products particularly complete shoes— 
EconomicTimts, Delhi, June 10, 1976. 

4. There are reports that '.switch trade’ has dec¬ 
lined considerably. 

5. CapiVal, Calcutta, January 16. 1975. 
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parity, the talks for which are currently being 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Halting growth in West Bengal Dr Amar Nath Dutta 


Reviewing the current economic scene in West Bengal, the author has 
listed some of the ills which plague the economy of West Bengal. 

He is of the view that the West Bengal Financial Corporation and 
the WBiOC are not as aggressive as their counterparts in some other 
states. Also, the location of the head offices of the financial 
institutions in western India has not a iittle to do with the slow inflow 
of funds for development, says the author. 


infrastructure facilities, particularly power, 
transport and communications and the 
lack of an aggressive drive towards indus¬ 
trialisation. At the moment when there 
is urgency for rapid import substitution 
to achieve economic self-sufficiency in the 


From what was a premier position on the 
industrial map of India, West Bengal’s 
economy has been losing ground since the 
middle of the sixties due to declining 
investment in vital sectors of the economy. 
The growth potential of various areas has 
remained untapped. West Bengal’s 
economy has been one of strategic impor¬ 
tance because it has been the focal point 
of the eastern region of the country which 


review of the industrial set-up of West 
Bengal would make it clear that the 
economy is particularly dependent on a 
few industries which are mostly traditional 
in character. While the three industries, 
tea, jute and engineering provide employ¬ 
ment to some 90 per cent of the factory 
labour force, the economic disparities 
resulting from a spatial concentration and 
severe fluctuations in international demand 


country, policies should be more forward- 
looking to enable effective utilisation of 
the vast potential lying untapped in the 
eastern region. Industrial policies and 
other considerations which have led to 
many restrictions in the expansion of the 
economy need to be reviewed in the light 
of the present situation. In this context, 
it is necessary that the financial assistance 
from banks and financial institutions for 


is endowed with rich natural resources. 
Even though West Bengal has been the 
largest foreign exchange earner its 
economy as yet has not received the 
needed impetus. As a result, the per 
capita income in the eastern region as also 
the growth rate is very much lower than 
that of other regions of the country. 


have raised serious concern. Both jute 
and tea are affected by strong cross 
country competition overseas and the 
emergence of subsidies as a result of which 
most of the units have turned sick. In 
the case of engineering industry, substan¬ 
tial cutbacks in government’s spending and 
slashing of export orders or offers at 


West Bengal and for the eastern region 
should be stepped up and adequate 
financial resources made available for 
development and industrial revival of the 
region. The figures given in the table below 
would corroborate that industrial licences 
could not be adequately implemented in 
West Bengal during the period 1972-75. 


unfavourable impact 

Since 1965-66 when recession hit the 
country’s economy, West Bengal was 
particularly affected because of its depen¬ 
dence on engineering industry which 
remains the hub of the industrial structure 
of West Bengal. In the post-recession 
period, the unstable political situation and 
consequent labour unrest precipitated a 
virtual stagnation in the economy of the 
state. Coinciding with this recessionary 
phase in the industrial cycle, the reduced 


unremunerative prices have turned such 
units less viable than before. Then again, 
in the case of cotton textile industry, the 
locational disadvantage made the working 
of the industry uneconomic and the high 
freight rates spurred up the operational 
costs. Thus, on a major reckoning, the 
entire industrial complex in West Bengal 
now stands vulnerable and exposed to the 
risks of severe fluctuations in industrial 
cycles. 

The major impediment in the growth of 
the eastern region has been inadequate 


An idea of the financial assistance 
receivad from an apex institution such as 
the IDBI during the lO-year period from 
1964-65 to 1973-74 will also reveal the 
disparity in financial assistance as between 
different states. During this period, the 
IDBI sanctioned a loan of a little above 
Rs 909 crores of which the share of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Karna¬ 
taka together was Rs 535 crores and that 
of the rest of the country, Rs 375.37 
crores. The eastern region got a meagre 
Rs 174.90 crores while the four other states 


Plan outlays for West Bengal as compared 
to other states had also an unfavourable 
impact on economic development. Due 
to disturbing law and order situation, 
unsatisfactory industrial relations and 
chronic shortage of power, West Bengal 
lost production worth several hundred 
crores of rupees during these years. Later, 
with the return of a stable government to 
power in 1972, stability was restored to a 
great extent but, even with the best of 
efforts, the economy could not make any 
significant headway. 


Implementation of Licences During the Period from 1972 to 1975 for Indostrial 
Projects in West Bengal 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1. Total no. of industrial licences received 

55 

45 

109 

74 

2. Total no. of industrial licences 

cancelled/revoked/lapscd 

3 

I 

Nil 

1 

3. Total no. of industrial licences implemented 

(a) Fully 

43 

29 

49 

16 

(b) Partly 

3 

5 

3 

12 

Total 

46 

34 

52 

28 


Source: “A Review of Industrial Growth in West Bengal,” Commerce and Industries 


What were the disturbing factors? A Department, Government of West Bengal, March 1976. 
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received 58.7 per cent of the total funds 
invested by the IDBI. 

Recently, it has been emphasised by the 
union Revenue and Banking minister that 
there is need for building up the necessary 
infrastructure in the eastern region to 
absoib more finances and for this the 
banks and financial institutions should 
come up in a large measure. The West 
Bengal minister of state for Public Under¬ 
takings, Cottage and Small Scale Industry 
recently deplored that industries were not 
going to backward areas and for this he 
felt that banks should pay more attention 
to the development of growth centres in 
West Bengal so that industries would be 
dispersed. 

revived climate 

The climate for making fresh investment 
has no doubt revived to some extent but 
in spite of the best intentions of the 
government, it has not yet been possible 
to gear up the working of the West Bengal 
Financial Corporation or the WBIDC to 
- the required extent. The operational 
results of the WBFC do not show a steady 
curve. Loan approvals fell from Rs 147 
lakhs in 1970-71 to Rs 104 lakhs in 1971- 
72. Thereafter recording some improve¬ 
ment in 1972-73, such approvals receded 
to Rs 57 lakhs in the first half of 1974. 
Loan disbursements also did not furnish 
a happy record either. From a total of 
Rs 64 lakhs in 1970-71 such disbursements 
came down to Rs 27 lakhs in the first half 
of 1974. The Committee on Public Under¬ 
takings in the report on the working of the 
WBFC observed that factors such as avail¬ 
ability of infrastructure facilities including 
power and raw materials affected the 
ability of the state financial corporations to 
extend their assistance in a big way to the 
backward areas. It was also indicated that 
the WBFC should make every effort to 
procure raw materials for the industrial 
units by establishing contacts with different 
service organisations and government 
departments. 

The role of WBIDC has yet been limited 
to a catalysing agent for industrial invest¬ 
ment. It may not be out of place to state 
that the surge in the industrial growth 
in such states as Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka was to a large 
extentdue to the persistent endeavour of 
the state industrial development corpora¬ 


tions which acted as promotional agencies 
in these states. The respective IDCs in 
these states completed comprehensive 
districtwise surveys of industrial potentials 
a decade ago. In West Bengal, the job 
remains to be completed as yet. Maha¬ 
rashtra’s SICOM and Tamil Nadu’s TIIC 
started with the basic task of setting up 
an industrial infrastructure. The contrast 
appears too glaring to be skipped over. 
The WBIDC has catalysed till now 317 
projects, out of which 79 arc in an advanc¬ 
ed stage while 58 are pending for various 
types of clearance. Since its reorganisa¬ 
tion in 1972, the WBIDC has catalysed an 
investment of about Rs 112 crores. 

The SICOM in contrast has a success 
story which is quite revealing in character. 
Within a period of about 10 years, SICOM 
has catalysed an investment of Rs 330 
crores in more than 15,000 units. Signi¬ 
ficantly, much of this new investment has 
been disbursed towards new growth centres 
in the state. A new dynamic approach on 
the part of SICOM, continuous reapprai¬ 
sals of the incentives, evolving specific 
solutions to the problems of the enterprise 
and image promotion through hard-sell 
advertisements accredited the scheme to a 
pioneer’s role. In West Bengal although 
the government has started eight growth 
centres the performance of each of them 
appears wide off the mark. The potentials 
of the growth centres are not transparent 
either and the required infrastructural 
facilities have not yet been set up. An 
imaginative approach towards the problem 
of development and either an industrywise 
approach or a comprehensive centre-wise 
development would have been more 
pragmatic. 

reorientation needed 

The need for reorientation of the indus¬ 
trial structure cannot therefore be over¬ 
emphasised if the state is to restore 
grounds it had lost to others over a decade 
or so. Unless a solid industrial base is 
developed and enlarged subsequently, the 
crisis will continue to affect more than 140 
million people in the eastern region. In 
order to balance the outmoded industrial 
structure, it is necessary to develop new 
growth industries in West Bengal. For 
this, Haldia should get the highest priority 
since it promises the setting up of a petro¬ 
chemical complex. With the proper utilisa¬ 


tion of current capacity of 2.5 millior^ 
tonnes of crude in the production ol 
naphtha, the refinery will be able to realise: 
about 1,000 tonnes of naphtha a year froir 
existing light distillates. Besides, a com¬ 
plex of port-based industries could b^ 
started once Haldia is commissioned intc. 
use. The enterprise is expected to create 
more than 18,000 jobs, and in view of the 
encouraging response from private indus¬ 
trialists (already 230 applications had been 
received till the middle of the year) the 
chief minister was justified in advancing 
Haldia’s claim to be treated as an export 
zone with special facilities for importing 
raw materials and for the required infra¬ 
structure to process exportable finished 
goods. 

impressive investment 

On the other hand, eight public sectorl 
units have already invested an impressive 
Rs 427 crores, while the 12 private and; 
joint sector industries accounted for about 
Rs 48 crores. West Bengal’s request for 
stepping up the refinery capacity from 2.5 
million to 3.5 million tonnes has not been 
favourably considered by the centre nor hi 
it agreed to the setting up of a shipbuildin: 
yard. Another growth centre containin] 
excellent potentials is Salt Lake when 
tremendous scope exists for increasin; 
exports from the eastern region. In fact, 
it is difficult to understand why the export 
processing zone in Dum Dum has not 
come up though this has been under dis¬ 
cussion for the past three years. 

The government of West Bengal is with¬ 
out doubt keen on its efforts to promote 
industrial development, while private 
enterprise is equally anxious to go ahead 
with all its resources, expertise and 
established know-how but a breakthrough 
cannot be made in this regard because of 
the various constraints and handicaps 
existing in this field. Since most of the 
financial institutions have their head 
offices located in the western region, they 
are unable to take spot decisions whenever 
necessary. For this, it may also be desir¬ 
able to set up a development bank for the 
eastern region in West Bengal to cater for 
the long-term needs of industry. It is 
equally necessary to plan the supply of 
raw materials and power for cumulative 
expansion of the economy over a perspec¬ 
tive perbd. 
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Electing a President 


Who will be the next President of the USA—Gerald Ford or Jimmy Carter? 
Haw is this election conducted? In this article from the September 1976 
issue of BUSINESS REVIEW, a monthly newsletter of the Bank of 
Montreal, an attempt has been made to explain the procedures adopted in 
the election of a President. 


f The office of President of the United 
•- States of America has long been one of 
great power and influence. As usual, 
!> people around the world will follow this 
” year’s presidential election with keen 
!> interest; but to many, the mechanics of 
^ the United States electoral process are 
something of a mystery. 

The intention here is to describe the 
sequence of events which culminate in the 
■ election of the Chief Executive of the 
United States of America in order to assist 
readers in following developments in this 
' presidential election year. 

The American President is not actually 
chosen directly by the voters but rather 
by 538 persons who, though they never 
meet as a body, arc known as the electoral 


the Constitution the method of selecting 
them comes under the jurisdiction of state 
legislatures. When the Constitution was 
first drafted, it had been intended that the 
electoral college would be composed of 
members selected by state legislatures but 
with the evolution of political parties, each 
with its own choice for President, the 
method of selection has changed radically. 
In practice, state legislatures have directed 
that the electors be chosen by popular 
vote within the state. A further trend that 
had important implications for the presi¬ 
dential selection process was the movement 
away from voting for presidential electors 
on a district basis to a system whereby all 
voters in a state choose electors “at large”. 

Although these trends have been 
common to every state the exact procedure 


day—November 2, 1976—they will be con¬ 
fronted by one of three types of ballots 
depending on the state in which they 
reside. Some states print the names of 
the presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates and under them the correspond¬ 
ing lists of electors; others print only the 
names of each party’s candidates; still 
others print only each party’s electoral 
slate. In all states except Rhode Island and 
Virginia the voter is not allowed to choose 
between individual electors but must choose 
between party slates. Thus, in ail but these 
two states and in Maine, a simple majority 
of the popular votes cast in a state will 
carry all the state’s electoral votes for one 
party. In Maine a district system was 
adopted in 1969. Two of the state's four 
electors are determined on the basis of the 
majority party in the slate-wide vote while 
the other two are selccte.1 on the basis of 
the parly with a plurality in each of the 
two congressional districts. 

legal provisions 
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college. The Constitution of the United 
States provides for each state to “appoint” 
to the electoral college a number of elec¬ 
tors equal to the total number of Senators 
and Representatives which that state sends 
to Congress. There are now 100 Senators 
and 435 Representatives in Congress. In 
addition, pursuant to a Constitutional 
Amendment adopted in 1961, the district 
of Columbia is entitled to appoint three 
members to the electoral college. These 
figures change every ten years as a result 
of the reapportionraent of representatives 
to Congress on the basis of population 
following each decennial census. 

While the allotment of presidential 
electors is a federal responsibility, under 


by which electors are nominated and elec¬ 
ted varies widely because of the diversity 
of state election laws and party procedures 
at the state level. However, in every 
state, at various dates in the election year, 
each party nominates a list of elect rs 
equal in number to the total apportioned 
to that state. The party then submits its 
“slate" to state government officials 
for election administrative purposes. 
Although several states lack statutory 
regulations concerning the nomination of 
independent candidates, in every state 
there are provisions that enable minor or 
new parties to nominate and submit a list 
of electors. 

When voters go to the gplls on election 


Although the name of the future presi¬ 
dent is usually known by the end of 
election day, he is not then legally elected. 
The electors chosen by popular vote on 
November 2 will meet on December 13 
in their respective states to cast their 
ballots for president and vice-president. 
The Constitution requires that each elector 
must vote for a presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential candidate at least one of whom 
must not be a resident of the elector’s 
state. 

While there are few legal provisions 
concerning the way in which electors cast 
their ballots, it is generally expected by the 
populace and by the party concerned that 
electors from each state, once elected, will 
vote as a unit for the presidential candi¬ 
date nominated by the national convention 
of their party. This, in fact, has tradi¬ 
tionally been the case and, during the last 
century and a half, only ten electors have 
failed to vote for the candidate whom they 
had been pledged to support. The most 
recent instance was in 1972 when one 
Republican Elector from Virginia voted for 
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the Libertarian Party candidate which 
received only 3,673 voles nationwide. 

A different kind of departure from the 
norm occurred in I960 when the states of 
Alabama and Mississippi elected slates of 
electors which, while norainatfd by the 
Democratic Party, were totally uncommit¬ 
ted to any presidential candidate. All 
eight of Mississippi’s unpledged electors 
and six out of 11 electors in Alabama 
voted for Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem., 
Va.) rather than the olficial candidate of 
the Democratic Party—John F. Kennedy. 

Early in January, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, having previously 
received certified copies of the electors’ 
ballots, will sit as a body to witness the 
counting of the ballots. The candidate 
who obtains an absolute majority of the 
electors’ votes is then legally elected 
President of the United States. If the 
electoral college fails to give the majority 
of its ballots to one candidate, the Consti¬ 
tution stipulates that the election must be 
decided in the House of Representatives on 
* the basis of one vote for every state. This 
provision has not been used since 1824. 

Prior to, and concurrently with, the 
sequence of events described above, there 
is a complex process by which the two 
major parties choose their candidates for 
President and Vice-president. The process 
begins at the state level with both parties 
selecting delegates to their respective 
national conventions. The number of 
delegates apportioned to each state is 
weighted roughly according to the number 
of representatives and Senators in Congress 
to which the state is entitled and, to a 
certain extent, on the success of the party 
in that state in the previous election. 

party organisations 

Like other features of the American 
election system, the selection of delegates 
is controlled by state party organisations 
and regulated by state legislation. The 
exact method of selection, therefore, varies 
widely from state to state. In general, 
however, there are two basic types. The 
primary system is now the dominant 
method of delegate selection while the 
caucus system, although on the decline, 
still remains important. 

Until recently, the caucus system—a 
party convention at the state level—was 


used in most states. In 1968 more than 
half of the delegates at the national party 
conventions were elected by caucuses held 
in 34 states. This year, however, 75 per 
cent of the delegates at the Republican and 
Democratic conventions were elected 
through primaries held in twenty-nine 
states and the district of Columbia. 
Reforms by the Democratic Party on the 
method of selecting delegates following 
their tumultuous 1968 convention and a 
general demand for more open government 
have been the main factors behind the 
growth in primaries from 17 in 1968 to 30 
in 1976. 

advisory election 

Of all the state primary elections, only 
the one in Vermont is strictly advisory. 
The others are all in some way linked to 
delegate selection and fall within four 
general categories. In the least complex 
method, voters simply choose from various 
nominees with their presidential pre¬ 
ferences usually appearing on the ballot— 
for delegates to the national party conven¬ 
tions. A second group of states have pro¬ 
portional-representation primaries where 
the votes for the different candidates are 
used as[the basis for apportioning delegates 
to the conventions. In some stales there 
is a write-in procedure by which the voter 
may indicate his preference for someone 
whose name is not printed on the ballot as 
a presidential nominee. Another mc'hod 
is called the advisory presidential-pre¬ 
ference primary. In the states holding this 


type of primary voters cast ballots fo:^ 
both presidential candidates and conven 
tion delegates, shown as supporting j. 
particular presidential candidate or beinf 
uncommitted. A final group of states holrf 
winner-take-all preference primaries ir^ 
which delegates are bound to vote for th^ 
presidential candidate who receives thf 
majority of votes either, in some states, ai 
the congressional district level, or, in' 
others at the statewide level. All primaries, 
except in Wisconsin, Vermont and Michigai 
are “closed” in the sense that individuals 
wishing to take part in a particular party’s 
primary election must be either reghlered 
party members or in states where there is 
no party registration prospective voters 
may be challenged and asked to swear 
their party allegiance. However, in the 
threfc states mentioned above, voters at the 
polls are handed ballots for both parties! 
and can use either. 

selection of candidate 

While the national party conventions, 
which are held in the summer of a presi¬ 
dential election year, have several 
purposes, including the writing of the 
party platform, the item of business which 
attracts most attention is the selection of 
the party’s presidential candidate. 

The Constitution requires only that the 
President of the United States shall be a 
natural-born citizen, at least 35 years of 
age, and resident within the United States 
for 14 years. It goes without saying, how 
ever, that the personal and political 
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|;| requirements for a presidential candidate 
i| arc many and varied. Apart from the 
L obvious criteria of character and ability, 

I it is perhaps significant that, with one or 
^ two notable exceptions, certain traditional 
“background qualifications” appear to 
i|i apply. For instance, of the thirteen presi- 
dential candidates elected since 1900, it is 
[r noteworthy that ten have been governors or 
v senators, and eight have hailed from states 
j' with more than 20 electoral college votes. 

g Usually by the third day the national 
convention has completed its other busi- 
ness, and takes up its principal task—the 
^ nomination of presidential and vicc-presi- 
j; dential candidates. 

•* The secretary of the convention begins 
; a roll-call of states to place names 
: in nomination. Traditionally, this has 
; been done alphabetically and a state listed 
near the beginning of the alphabet would 
, often “yield” its nomination position to 
a state listed later so that a candidate 
might have the advantage of being nomi¬ 
nated by a key state early in the proceed¬ 
ings. While this is still true of the Repub¬ 
lican convention, the Democrats in 1972, 
as part of an overall reform, chose to 
call the role by lot rather than by alphabet. 
The qualifications of each candidate are 
then extolled in nominating and second¬ 
ing speeches. This procedure is followed 
by a second roll-call by state in which 
delegations cast their votes for particular 
candidates. When there are a number of 


candidates it may be necessary to take 
several roll-calls of the states on the con¬ 
vention floor until one candidate achieves 
a majority of the votes. As a rule, state 
delegations vote as a unit although dele¬ 
gates from many states are free to vote as 
individuals if they wish. 

The rules covering the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions differ 
considerably but both now require a 
simple majority of the delegates’ votes to 
select a presidential candidate. This candi¬ 
date assumes the leadership of his party 
for at least the duration of the election 
campaign and serves as its national stan¬ 
dard-bearer. 

One of the first tasks of a candidate, 
once he has received the nomination of 
his party, is to indicate his choice for 
running mate — the party’s nominee for 
Vice-president whose name will be coupled 
with that of the presidential candidate. 
Ronald Reagan, in his unsuccessful bid 
for this year’s Republican nomination, 
broke with tradition in that he named his 
choice for Vice-president before the nomi¬ 
nating convention even began. The Vice- 
president, who must meet the same consti¬ 
tutional qualifications as the President, 
succeeds to the ‘‘powers and duties” of 
the presidency in the event “of the remo¬ 
val of the President from oflSce, or of his 
death, resignation or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of said office...” 

In all, just under ISO million Americans 


are eligible to vote in the 48th presidential 
election. The turnout in the 1972 elec¬ 
tion, the first year in which the 18-21 age 
group had a vote, was only 56 per cent, 
a sharp drop from the 68 per cent record¬ 
ed four years earlier. 

The American voter has an unusually 
heavy responsibility on election day. Not 
only docs he choose the electors for 
President and Vice-president, but he also 
votes for his representative to Congress, 
often for a Senator and usually for a num¬ 
ber of state officials. The ballot which he 
uses to record these choices may include 
over 100 names and may be over 500 
square inches in size. 

The voting machine, which was intro¬ 
duced in New York State in 1892, is now 
used in a number of states and facilitates 
the recording and counting of votes. Un¬ 
like Canadian ballots, American ballots 
usually carry political party designations 
in the form of a symbol or party name. 
Like most other regulations governing 
elections in the United States, the type of 
ballot used is determined by each state. 

In summary, the major events leading 
to the choice of the chief executive 
begin with the presidential primary elec¬ 
tions held in various states during the 
months of February through June. Sub¬ 
sequently, delegates of the major political 
parties, who have been selected by various 
means including the state primaries, meet 
at their respective national conventions to 


Results of the Elections in the Federal Republic of Germany 

According to the election results for the Bundestag held on October 3, 1976, the social democrats 
(SPD) and the liberals (FDP) polled 42.6 per cent and 7.9 per cent respectively of the total votes polled. 
The opposition parties, the CDU and the CSU, polled 48.6 per cent of the votes. The SPD-FDP together 
won 252 seats as against 244 seats by CDU-CSU. The ruling coalition thus retained the majority to 
form the new government. 

Results of the Bundestag Election 


Parties 

Bundestag election 1976 

Bundestag election 1972 

Per cent 

Seats 

Per cent 

Seats 

CDU/CSU 

48.6 

244 

44.9 

225 

SPD 

42.6 

213 

45.8 

230 

FDP 

7.9 

39 

8.4 

41 

NPD 

0.3 

— 

0.6 

-- 

DKP 

0.3 


0.3 


Others 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 


I Participation 91 per cent. 
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choose their candidates for President and 
Vice-president. 

This year the Democrats convened in 
New York City on July 12 for their 
national convention. With the outcome 
not in doubt after the one-sided results in 
the primaries, Jimmy Carter easily won 
the presidential nomination of the Demo¬ 
cratic party on the first ballot. He chose 
as his running-mate Senator Walter Mon¬ 
dale of Minnesota. On August 16, the 


Republicans gathered in Kansas City and 
after a close vote President Ford emerged 
as the party candidate for the November 
election, choosing Senator Robert Dole of 
Kansas as his candidate for Vice-president. 

Active election campaigning usually 
begins after Labour Day and continues 
to just before election day, which this 
year falls on November 2. 

The members of the electoral college 


will meet in their several state capitals onj 
December 13, 1976 to cast their ballots 
for President and Vice-president. 

On January 6, 1977, the 538 electo¬ 
ral ballots will be counted before the 
new Congress and, in compliance with 
the Constitution, the candidate who 
receives an absolute majority will be 
legally elected President of the United 
States of America and will assume office 
on inauguration day two weeks later. 



Indo-Arab 

K. M, Pathusha 


dialogue on 

trade and collaboration 


In view of the importance which the Arab countries have won since 
the hike in crude oil prices, our country has made strenuous efforts 
to increase trade and economic cooperation with them. This articie 
attempts to list the recent coliaborative efforts between our country 
on the one hand and Egypt, Bahrain, Iraq, Algeria, Jordan, Syria, Libya 
and the UAE on the other. 


In a message on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the Arabic Feature 
Service of Press Asia International, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi regretted that Indo-Arab 
trade and economic cooperation were 
not moving fast enough, mainly because 
trade patterns set long ago were still 
continuing. She also urged “we must 
step out of such grooves”. However, the 
trade trend during the last three years 
have shown that Indian exports to Arab 
countries have increased by at least 100 
per cent and more spectacular results arc 
in the offing. The Arab world is at pre¬ 
sent one of the principal purchasers of 
the products of India’s modern industry 
as well as of the sophisticated consultancy 
services our country is capable of offering. 

The year 1974-75 was particularly aus¬ 
picious in this respect as Indian sugar, 
tea, jute manufactures, cement and cotton 
piecegoods found a ready market in the 
Arab countries. A delegation of the Fede¬ 
ration of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry which visited the Gulf coun¬ 
tries recently found the climate of 
Indo-Gulf cooperation and collaboration 
particularly promising. In addition to 
the traditional items of export, Indian 


engineering goods and railway equipment 
were in great demand and our bids for 
constructional projects on a consortium 
basis seem to be welcome. 

An Egyptian delegation led by Mr 
Shukri El Nahal, under-secretary in the 
Egyptian ministry of Foreign Trade, 
visited India for a week in Decem¬ 
ber last year and undertook a compre¬ 
hensive review of Indo-Egyptian trade 
including the question of trade through 
convertible currencies instead of rupee 
payments and the possibility of purchase 
by India of long staple cotton. In Novem¬ 
ber 1975, Hindustan Motors delivered 120 
buses to Egypt at a cost of S1.25 million 
paid for by Saudi Arabia. It is believed 
that Egypt is processing a deal to import 
about 1000 Tata trucks during the next 
three years. 

Indo-Egyptian and Indo-Sudanese trade 
and economic co-operation received their 
due attention in the wake of President 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s visit to these 
countries in December 1975. The three 
presidents emphasised the need for the 
developing countries to cooperate among 
themselves in matters of trade and deve¬ 
lopment. The sluggishness which was wit¬ 


nessed in Indo-Sudanese trade has since 
been rectified. 

The Kuwait minister for Oil, Mr 
Abdul Muttalef A1 Kazeim, visited 
India in December last year and the 
two countries discussed possibilities in the 
fields of oil and oil products, fertilizers, 
petrochemicals and drugs. 

Kuwait agreed to give a loan of 850 
million for the Kalinadi hydro-electric 
project in Karnataka. An agreement for 
a loan was signed by the Kuwait minister 
for Public Works Mr Homoud A1 
Nisaf and the economic affairs secretary, 
Mr M.G. Kaul, on January 27, 1976. 
The loan was on soft terms with four per 
cent interest and repayments in 25 years, 
including a grace peri^ of five years. The 
loan had been made available out of 
Kuwaiti Fund for Economic Development. 
Engineering Projects (India) Limited, a 
unit in the public sector, has been award¬ 
ed a turnkey project contract to build an 
integrated modern township, “Haldan” 
in Kuwait costing Rs 230 crores in foreign 
exchange. This is the largest ever turnkey 
project undertaken abroad by any Indian 
firm. This unit is already associated 
closely with a Dutch company in building 
the international airport in Kuwait. 

Possibilities of Bahrain obtaining a 
regulated inflow of labour and skills of 
various levels for its projects from India 
were discussed at an official meeting bet¬ 
ween the union minister of Labour, Mr 
K-V. Raghunatha Reddy, and Sheikh Isabin 
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jMohammcd A1 Khalifa, minister of 
Labour and Social Affairs in Bahrain on 
jpebruary 5, 1976. The Bahrain government 
,was also interested in getting its officials 
krained in India. 

j The Foreign Trade minister of Iraq, Mr 
jHikmat A1 Azzawi, visited this country 
jin February 8 this year for talks on 
tways to expand trade and economic rela- 
jtions between the two countries. An ad- 
Ivance party of senior Iraq officials led by 
jMohamed Sayeed A1 Aswad, Director- 
I General, Ajwan Iraq Trade Company, had 
I been in New Delhi since early February to 
I prepare the ground for the ministerial 
j level discussions. The promotion of Indo- 
I Iraq trade with the concerned ministers, 
I the STC and Steel Authority of India was 
] discussed. Before Iraq acquired full control 
; over its oil resources, the trade relations 
5 between the countries were regulated by 
* bilateral arrangements negotiated every 
t year. The arrangements provided for im¬ 
port of dates from Iraq; in return India 
^ exported goods and commodities with 
, two to four time the value of dates. 

Iraq will supply to India about four 
million tonnes of crude oil during the 
: year, according to a decision taken at the 
meeting of the Indo-Iraqi joint committee 
which met in New Delhi between March 
I 29 and April 2, 1976. This was 1.1 million 
tonnes more than what Baghdad supplied 
■ to India in 1975. The crude imports are 
expected to increase progressively during 
the coming years. 

Iraq's offer 

Iraq had agreed, in principle to supply 
112 million tonnes of crude over a ten- 
year period beginning last year. The origi¬ 
nal plans were to utilize the six million 
tonne refinery to be built in Mathura for 
the Iraqi crude but the Bombay High 
crude is now earmarked for this unit and 
Iraqi crude is to be used by the various 
refineries when their capacity is increased. 

Iraq has offered special credit terms 
for the crude supply which are under 
negotiations. Talks on this and other as¬ 
pects of cooperation with Iraq will be 
held soon. 

Both the countries have also reached 
agreement on some “major new projects” 
in which they will collaborate. Letters 
were exchanged on the projects between 
India's minister for Petroleum Mr K.D, 


Malaviya, and Mr Ghanim Abdul Jalil, 
Iraq minister for Higher Education and 
Scientific Research. Final agreement on 
the projects will have to wait for further 
talks. The six committees appointed by 
the joint commissions discussed such sub¬ 
jects as trade in petroleum goods, trans¬ 
ports and services, industrial collabora¬ 
tion, agriculture and irrigation, and cultu¬ 
ral and technical cooperation. Immediate 
cooperation between the countries is 
envisaged in trade, agriculture and irriga¬ 
tion and animal husbandry. Production 
cooperation agreements envisaged joint 
ventures in such areas as petroleum, ferti¬ 
lizers and petro-chemicals. Experts are 
to be exchanged. The Indo-Iraqi joint 
commission will meet next year to assess 
the progress of Indo-Iraq cooperation. 
The Indian railway technicians have 
already done a lot of good work in Iraq. 

Indo-Algerian pact 

A trade agreement was signed between 
India and Algeria on February 10 this 
year according to which Algeria would 
export crude, liquefied gas and fertilizers 
to India against the import of engineering 
goods, spices, tea, coffee, cement and 
chemicals. 

Our country had contracted for the 
import of 3.3 million tonnes of crude 
from Saudi Arabia to cover a period up 
to the end of 1975. Saudi Arabian Deve¬ 
lopment Fund has agreed to provide aid 
up to $100 million for Srisailam project. 

The Indo-Jordan cultural pnet was sign¬ 
ed on February 15, 1976, providing for 
cooperation between the two countries on 
art, culture, education, science and techno¬ 
logy. There are nearly 40 Jordanian stu¬ 
dents studying in India at present. 

The Rail India Technical and Econo¬ 
mic Services, the Railway ministry's con¬ 
sultancy service, has completed a field 
survey and an economic study of three 
railway lines totalling 450 km jn Syria. 

India’s economic cooperation with 
Libya is today worth over Rs 100 crores. 
Discussions on additional projects are 
continuing. Indian consultancy firms 
both in the public and private sectors, 
have won contracts for comprehensive 
feasibility studies for the steel plant pro¬ 
posed at Misratha. 

Other contracts include a transmission 


line tower erection project, a textile mill 
complex and a major airport project at 
Ghat ($21 million). A contact worth 
Rs 102.5 crores for the construction of 
a power station in Libya has been award¬ 
ed to the BHEL. With this, the aggregate 
value of India’s economic collaboration 
with Libya would touch Rs 230 crores, 
the highest with any developing country. 

further cooperation 

The second session of the Indo-UAE 
Joint Panel in New Delhi emphasised 
the need for further cooperation. The 
two sides noted with satisfaction the 
strengthening of their ties. They review¬ 
ed the progress made in implementing the 
proposals discussed at the first session of 
the J'int Panel in Abu Dhabi in Novem¬ 
ber 1975. A decision was taken to set up a 
fertilizer plant in Abu Dhabi as a joint 
venture. The development of the steel 
industry in Abu Dhabi, assistance of the 
Abu Dhabi Fund for Economic Develop¬ 
ment for Infrastructure, projects in India 
and Indo-UAE joint ventures in third coun¬ 
tries figured in the discussions. Both 
sides welcomed the excellent relationship 
between the Indian Oil Corporation and 
the Abu Dhabi National Oil Company. It 
was agreed that the possibilities of expan¬ 
ding cooperation in the field of oil should 
be explored. 

Our country is to get a loan of Rs 15.1 
crores from Abu Dhabi Fund for Arab 
Economic Development for financing the 
building of a 108 MW power station at 
Gharwal-R'shikesh-Chiniila.' The loan 
will carry 3.5 per cent interest per 
annum and will be repaid in 20 years. 
There is considerable scope for further 
intensification of cooperation in the eco¬ 
nomic, technical and cultural fields to the 
mutual advantage of India and Abu 
Dhabi. Our country gets one million ton¬ 
nes of crude a year since 1975 from the 
UAE on soft terms. 

For the first time it has been accepted 
by the Arab world that India is a good 
proposition for foreign investors. This 
recognition no doubt follows from what 
the government of India has been able to 
do for bettering the investment climate 
through liberalisation of economic 
policies. 
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j Interview ; V. Krishnamurthy j 

BHEL wipes off all losses 


in a recent interview with Mr S.P. Chopra, Acting Editor, Eastern 
Economist, Mr V. Krishnamurthy (chairman and managing director of 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd.) listed not only the achievements of BHEL 
but also the directions in which its activities were being expanded. Having 
mastered the technique of manufacturing power plants in the 200 MW 
range, BHEL was working out plans to undertake the manufacture of 
plants of higher ratings. What was more, BHEL had proved that its techno¬ 
logy and expertise were second to none. Ample proof of BHEL's capabi¬ 
lities was available from the fact that countries such as New Zealand had 
placed orders on it for the supply of power equipment. 


Q. / learn that BHEL did very well in 
1975-76 in terms of turnover ami profit¬ 
ability. Could you briefly outline the 
achievements of last year I 

A. In the year 1975-76 total turnover 
was Rs 415 crores and the pre-tax profit 
Rs 55 crores. With this, it has been pos¬ 
sible to wipe ofif all accumulated losses and 
separately provide for development rebate 
as well. As compared to 1974-75, the gross 
profit was almost at the same level. It 
might level off around this figure for 
another year or two while turnover may 
continuously increase. Having cleared 
away accumulated losses completely, we 
would now very much like to pass on to 
the consumer as much advantage as we 
derive from increased productivity. 

Q. You have ju.s't said that during 
1975-76, the turnover wa-i Rs 415 crores; 
what turnover do you expect in 1976-77'I 

A. We have fixed the target for 1976-77 
at Rs 426 crores. As far as the capa¬ 
bility of BHEL is concerned, we can pro¬ 
duce machinery much more—say around 
Rs 475 crores. However, in 1976-77, we 
arc deliberately keeping our production 
programme at a lower level to fall in line 
with the financial provisions made by the 
Plaiming Commission for the various state 
electricity board projects. We have deli¬ 
berately slowed down the manufaclurc 
of power equipment, particularly turbines 
and generators, and have tailored our 
production programme to suit the progress 
of power projects. This type of a cyclical 
demand is not faced by BHEL alone. 
Many organisations all over the world 
face such situations. We want to convert 


the situation to our advantage by utilising 
this opportunity to make a number of 
qualitative improvements in the goods and 
services that we offer to our customers. 
We are putting in tremendous amount of 
effort for updating our technical knowledge 
and designs. Steps are being taken to 
ensure that the quality and reliability built 
into our products is continuously impro¬ 
ved. In addition, measures are also being 
taken for cost reduction. 

Here I would like to mention about 
diversification of our product range. The 
level of power development anticipated 
for the next five to 10 years in the country 
has made it necessary for BHEL to diver¬ 
sify its manufacturing profile and also 
look for the export market. With the 
existing facilities available at Hardwar, 
Hyderabad, Bhopal and Tiruchy and the 
manpower that we have, it is possible for 
us to produce anything up to 5,000 MW 
power equipment per annum. This level of 
output ranks BHEL among the top five or 
six international companies in this busi¬ 
ness. Last year we made available 3,435 
MW of power equipment. Long-term 
domestic demand fur power equipment as 
projected today, is less than our overall 
manufacturing capacity. Hence, we have 
naturally got to take up the manufacture 
of products of allied technology. We are 
also looking out to export markets. 

Q. What are your plans for exports! 
How much do you hope to export this 
year and the next year! 

A. By the end of the calendar year 1976, 
I think we will pick up export orders to 
the tune of Rs 200 crores. That is actu- 
861 


ally our corporate objective also: 20 per 
cent of our turnover should find its way 
into the export market. But for a kick-off 
during the current year, I expect that our 
total order book for exports would be 
around Rs 200 crores. We have ventured 
into this field only recently. This is obvi¬ 
ously an ambitious target. 

Till recently, export orders of value 
ranging between two and eight crores of 
rupees were considered fairly big. Tack- H 
ling them was considered satisfactory per¬ 
formance. We started marketing our 
boilers in one of the Par Eastern countries 
—Malaysia—and have since then received 
four repeat orders for nine boilers aggrega¬ 
ting to 870 MW. The last contract from 
Malaysia was for three 120 MW boilers 
costing nearly Rs 18 crores. We have 
also received an order for eight hydrogene¬ 
rators of 53 MW and two generators of 
60 MW each from New Zealand. The 
value of the order is around Rs. 11 crores. 

The fact that a developed country like 
New Zealand has placed order on an 
Indian organisation for the supply of 
power equipment for one of its large 
hydro-power projects gives me the confi¬ 
dence that our technology and expertise 
are comparable with the best in the world. 

And more recently, as you may be 
aware, we have bagged a very large order 
worth Rs 100 ciores from Libya for 
setting up a 2 X 120 MW thermal power 
station at Tripoli on a turnkey basis. The 
order was won in the face of competition 
from several leading and established power 
equipment manufacturers of Europe and 
Japan. We have undertaken entire res¬ 
ponsibility for this project from station 
engineering and equipment supply to 
civil works erection, commissioning and 
operation. This is one of the largest 
single engineering export orders bagged 
so far by the country and it has quantita¬ 
tively doubled India’s trade involvement 
with Libya. The Tripoli West thermal 
station will be Libya’s largest power 
project. 

Q. With this highly competitive market, 
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VAere is a broader question of research and 
Uevelopment. You cannot s'lay put, you 
^tave to innovate, you have to make your 
wwn efforts to accelerate R&D. What 
Weps have you taken in this regardl 

A. We are operating in a field of high 
l^technology. Having realised this position 
•'three years ago, we tried to marshall all 
'the engineering capabilities of the organi- 
^^sation. One of the main benefits of the 
'merger of Heavy Electricals India Ltd, 
^Bhopal, and Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 
^which took place, in effect, from mid- 
^ 1972, was the pooling of the engineering 
knowledge and expertise available in the 
' country. In the last two years, we have 
gone through a massive reorganisation of 
the engineering function in BHEL invol¬ 
ving rationalisation of products, and 
identification of centres which will take 
care of R&D for different products. We 
have identified about 23 different product 
lines and allocated the responsibility for 
R&D to the unit managements in Hard- 
war, Hyderabad, Bhopal and Tiruchy. We 
are trying to develop engineering centres 
rather than allow the available expertise 
to be distributed and scattered in different 
centres. We have identified one person as 
the leader for each product line and 


designated him as the Engineering and 
Development Manager. We are going 
through an exercise of evaluating and 
updating the technology in which we are 
operating today. 

Over and above that we have formed 
two new divisions; one is the Research 
and Development division at Hyderabad 
where we have already brought together 
nearly 150 engineers and scientists who 
are working on insulation technology, 
basic research in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, metallurgy, vibration characteris¬ 
tics etc. We have also set up at Delhi a 
separate group of engineers and scientists 
under the “Energy Systems and New 
Products Division’^ which continuously 
help in identifying gaps in technology and 
suggest ways to improve our own capabi¬ 
lities for meeting both the national and 
international needs. 

We are presently making conventional 
types of coal fire boilers which pose some 
difficulties from the combustion point of 
view. We are, therefore, working on a 
project to develop fluidised bed boilers 
which will result in better utilisation of 
Indian coals which are generally abrasive 
and contain high ash content. 

BHEL is presently manufacturing sets 


of 210 MW rating for thermal projects 
and 235 MW turbo-generators for nuclear 
projects. Our first 200 MW set is expec¬ 
ted to be commissioned early next year. 
We have also got plans to undertake the 
manufacture of thermal sets of even higher 
ratings and have recently entered into an 
agreement for the design and manufacture 
of such sets with Kraft Work Union of 
West Germany. 

Q. What progress has been made in 
wind, tidal and solar energy generation 1 

A. These alternative sources of energy 
may not make a significant contribution 
towards meeting the total energy require¬ 
ments of the country but development in 
this field is really necessary because there 
are pockets in our country where harnes¬ 
sing of wind, tidal, geo-thermal and solar 
power will be useful and necessary. I 
envisage a fairly wide application for solar 
power systems in our country especially 
in the rural areas in the long run. The 
type of tests and experiments which are 
being conducted today are bound to 
produce some useful results. In one or two 
years, you will find a profound impact of 
these efforts at home as well as abroad 
in industrial application. 




WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 

THE INDIAN SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY LTD. 

(FCBRROUS FOUNDRY) 
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( MAHARASHTRA ) 


Leading Manufacturers of 

Malleable iron Castings for Automotive and Electrical 
Transmission and S.G. Iron Axle Box Bearings, 
Crankshafts etc. upto 1 Ton. 
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Indo-Polish Trade 

Indta and Poland have signed 
recently a four-year trade pro¬ 
tocol giving a new dimension 
to trade and economic relations 
between the two countries. 
The protocol was signed by the 
Commerce minister, Prof D P. 
Chattopadhyaya and Polish 
minister for Foreign Trade and 
Shipping, Mr J. Olszewski, 
who led the Polish delegation. 
The two countries also signed 
the annual trade plan for 1977, 
covering the first year of the 
four-year proti>col, which pro¬ 
vides for a progressive increase 
in the annual turnover from 
Rs 230 crores next year to 
Rs 260 crores by 1980. It also 
incorporates their commitment 
to seek and expio.c production 
cooperation in joint ventures 
for exports to third countries. 

Areas for Cooperation 

Some areas for cooperation 
have already been identified. 
For instance, two letters of 
intent for such cooperation 
were signed by the Polish dele¬ 
gation with a private Indian 
party. One proposal was for 
producing vodka from potatoes 
for export with technical co¬ 
operation and equity participa¬ 
tion by Poland in the form of 
plant and equipment. 

Under the second proposal, 
Poland will supply the Indian 
firm a fully equipped deep sea 
fishing vessel and the necessary 
technical know-how. Poland 
might also help in introducing 
new varieties of potatoes which 
have a longer staying power, 
both for the alcohol unit and 


for export to third countries. 
The two delegations also set 
up three expert groups to 
examine various possibilities 
for production cooperation. 

Rupee-Rouble Parity 

A new formula on the rupc?- 
roublc parity has been evolved 
at the third round of Indo- 
Soviet tilks that concluded 
recently in New Delhi. Some 
of the secondary and unimpor¬ 
tant issues, however, remain 
unresolved. Since greater 
understanding has been reached 
even on these secondary issues, 
it is hoped that an agreement 
would be finalised at the next 
round of talks expected to be 
held soon. This country has 
never accepted the view that 
during the three years when 
the rupee remained linked with 
the pound sterling, there was a 
virtual devaluation of the rupee 
and that, therefore, there should 
be a revaluation of the Indo- 
Soviet credit agreements. Each 
such credit agreement specifies 
an exchange rate for valuation 
and there is no question of 
any revaluation even if it were 
to be assumed that there has 
been a fluctuation in the parity 
value of the rupee. In all 
rupee agreements the unit of 
account is the rupee and not 
rouble or any other foreign 
currency. Moreover, unlike 
the dollar, pound sterling or 
yen, the rouble is not traded in 
the world money markets and 
the linkage between the rupee 
and the rouble is not deter¬ 
mined by the changing trends 
of these markets. The Soviet 
experts, who participated in 
the round of folks that con¬ 


cluded recently, have now a 
better understanding of the 
Indian position and it is ex¬ 
pected that a final agreement 
would be reached soon. 

Maintenance and Utili¬ 
sation of Equipment 

A conference of manufactur¬ 
ers and suppliers of industrial 
plants and equipments, govern¬ 
ment officials and representa¬ 
tives of users and professional 
organisations was held recently. 
It was sponsored jointly by the 
Directorate General of Techni¬ 
cal Development and the 
National Productivity Council. 
Mr B.P. Maurya, minister of 
state for Industry, inaugurated 
the meeting. The national semi¬ 
nar on maintenance manage¬ 
ment had evolved a national 
plan on maintenance manage¬ 
ment at a seminar held last 
year. 

This plan outlined specific 
obligations of plant manu¬ 
facturers and users with the 
purpose of reducing the 
national down-time of equip¬ 
ment to 50 per cent of the 
current level within a period 
of five years. A number of 
follow-up measures were taken 
by the DGTD, NPC and 
other agencies in close co¬ 
operation with industry. 

Theobjective of the new move 
is to promote further action on 
the plan by bringing together 
equipment manufacturers and 
users and representatives of the 
government and professional 
organisations in specific fields 
such as fertilisers, petro-chemi- 
cals, refineries, automobile 
units, machine-tools, process 
machinery and electrical acces¬ 
sories industries. 

The national seminar had 
listed the obligations of plant 
and equipment manufacturers 
as follows : (i) to ensure re¬ 
liability and maintainability of 


equipment through propet | 
attention to design, tribology 
aspects, etc.; (ii) supply of 
adequate technical information 
and catalogues for the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of the 
equipment; (iii) training of pro¬ 
ject personnel at suppliers’ pre¬ 
mises, especially at the mana¬ 
gerial and supervisory levels, 
and to organise this activity 
even after the guarantee period, 
until the project personnel arc 
capable of operating and main¬ 
taining the equipment effi¬ 
ciency; (iv) to ensure quality of 
the product and easy and con¬ 
sistent availability of spare 
parts including after-sales ser¬ 
vice; and (v) to inter-act with 
the users and arrange a feed- { 
back mechanism within the 
organisation as well as a re¬ 
porting system to be organised 
on the corrective action taken. 

Development of 
Anciliaries 

A seven-point programme 
for tlie development of ancil¬ 
lary industries by the public 
sector units, which would in¬ 
clude the rc.sponsibility for 
overall marketing and en¬ 
couraging technical personnel 
to set up ancillary units was, 
placed before the heads of 
public sector units by the 
minister of state for Industry, 
Mr A.P. Sharma recently. He 
pointed out that the growth of 
anciliaries around public sector 
units had not been up to ex¬ 
pectations. There were about 
300 ancillary units around 
public sector undertakings. 
While the total turnover of 
public sector units was around 
Rs 10,000 crores, their total 
purchases from small-scale 
units was only Rs 36 crores. He 
added that in countries like the 
US and Japan a major portion 
of the production of large-scale 
units was taken up by the 
anciliaries. He made various 
suggestions to rectify the sitoa- 
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Nion. these are : The approach 
^to organised ancillary units 
^should be industry-wise and as 
'’far as possible, they should 
^centrearound a particular unit 
in public sector. They may cover 
Isuch industries as machine tools, 
i electricals, chemicals, leather 
lete. The public sector under- 
1 takings should take positive 
' steps to buy components and 
i parts from ancillaries which are 
' in a position to meet the 
quality standards and maintain 
delivery schedules. 

Public Sector 
Selection Board 

The government has recon¬ 
stituted the Public F nlerprises 
Selection Board. The new 
chairman of the board is Mr 
A.N. Banerji, a former Director 
General of the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises. He was 
associated with Hindustan Steel 
Limited for many years and at 
present is the adviser to the 
government of Gujarat. The 
new board includes three 
secretaires to the government. 
They are : Mr P.C. Alexander, 
secretary, department of 
Foreign Trade; Mr S.M. 
Agarwal, sccrctaiy, ministry of 
Communications and Mr V.P. 
Sawhney, member. Railway 
Board. The fourth member of 
the board is Mr M.L. Zutshi, 
chairman, Hindustan Paper 
Corporation. Tire Public Liiter- 
prises Selection Board was first 
set up in 1974. Its first chair¬ 
man was Mr V.G. Rajadhyak- 
sha, chief consultant in the 
Planning Commission and cx- 
oflicio secretary to the govern¬ 
ment. Although reciuitment, 
training and promotion of the 
bulk of the managerial posts 
in the public enterprises has 
been delegated to the com¬ 
panies to give them managerial 
autonomy, the task of the 
Public Enterprises Selection 
Board is to appoint top 
management personnel to en¬ 


sure quality and increase mobi¬ 
lity at that level. The Board 
appoints chairman, both part- 
time and full-time executives 
or functional directors. 

“London Impo-Expo" 

Exporters from India, Pakis¬ 
tan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka 
and Nepal have expressed 
their satisfaction over the 
results of the Impo-Expo trade 
fair which concluded in London 
recently. The week-long exhi¬ 
bition was part of the three- 
week “London Impo-Expo” 
organised by the Import 
Opportunities Ollicc for deve¬ 
loping countries with the finan¬ 
cial backing of the ministry of 
Overseas Development and the 
European Economic (Commu¬ 
nity. During the first week, 
delegates had discussions with 
leaders in the business and 
commercial world on marketing 
techniques in Europe. The 
second week was taken up with 
the exhibition of goods. In the 
third week delegates followed 
up contacts made during the 
exhibition with importers and 
manufacturers. Some 1^0 trade 
representatives from 41 coun¬ 
tries took part. 

Handicrafts Exports 

The export target for handi¬ 
crafts other than gem and 
jewellery during the current 
fin-'.ncial year has been fixed at 
Rs 110 crores as compared to 
Rs 100 crores in 1975-76. This 
t '.rget was approved by the All- 
India Handicrafts Board at its 
meeting held recently. The 
board al.so decided to take up 
two crafts—furniture and toys 
— for massive development. 
Presiding over the meeting, 
the board's chairnian, Mrs 
Pupul Jayakar, stressed the 
importance of these two crafts 
in view of the increasing de¬ 
mands for them in the Euro¬ 
pean and middle-eastern coun¬ 
tries as well as in internal 


markets. The board has already 
taken up massive development 
of woollen carpet industry and 
68 carpet weaving training 
centres— 50 in Uttar Pradesh 
and 18 in Jammu & Kashmir- 
have been set up. The scheme 
for establishing an Institute for 
Carpet Technology is also under 
implementation. 

Referring to the report of 
the Task Force on Handicrafts 
which envisages handicrafts 
production to go up to Rs 600 
crores and exports to reach 
Rs 250 crores during the fifth 
five-year Plan, Mrs Jayakar ex¬ 
plained that this couLl be 
achieved provided sufiicient 
credit facilities were extended 
to handicraftsmen by the public 
sector banks. Liberalised cre¬ 
dits, she said, would greatly 
help the bargaining power as 
well as economic strength of 
the artisans, and would also 
improve their living conditions. 

Recruitment of 
Indians Abroad 

The government has decided 
that recruitment of persons for 
skilled, semi-skilled and un¬ 
skilled work by private recruit¬ 
ing agencies for service in 
foreign countries, will be regu¬ 
lated and these agencies will be 
registered and approved, by the 
ministry of Labour. For some 
time past, a number of com¬ 
plaints were received about 
malpractices resorted to by 
some unscrupulous persons and 
agencies as a result of which 
numerous difficulties were faced 
by the emigrants. It is now 
proposed that no firm, indivi¬ 
dual or organisation shall 
engage in the recruitment of 
aforesaid categories of workers, 
unless it is registered and duly 
approved for the purpose with 
the ministry of Labour. Intend¬ 
ing foreign employers would 
have to make the recruitment 
of aforesaid categories of 
personnel for employment 


atiroad, through Indian recruit¬ 
ing agencies registered with and 
approved by the ministry of 
Labour. Amongst other things, 
the minimum terms and condi¬ 
tions of employment in the case 
of these workers will be laid 
down. 

Recovery of DA 
Dropped 

As a kind of Diwali gift, the 
government has announced it 
would not recover excess pay¬ 
ment of additional dearness al¬ 
lowance made to its employees 
from July to September. The 
amount the government will 
lose under the decision is nearly 
Rs 12 crores. The announce¬ 
ment pointed out that the 
waiver of tlic recovery to 
excess payments of additional 
dearness allowance for the 
period from July to September 
was an “c\-gratia measure” 
meant to minimise hardship to 
the employees. 

The government had earlier 
decided to reduce the rates 
of additional dearness allow¬ 
ance to central government 
employees from July 1976. 
Excess payments since July 
were to have been recovered 
in five instalments from Octo¬ 
ber 1976 to February 1977. 

Indian Consultancy 
Services Abroad 

There has been a phenomenal 
rise in exports of Indian consul¬ 
tancy services during recent 
years. The foreign exchange 
earnings from such services 
rose to Rs four crores in 1975-76 
as compared to the average 
export earnings of nearly 
Rs one crorc during the period 
1970-71 to 1974-75. However, 
the contribution of consultancy 
services to the growth of India’s 
exports has been significant, as 
these lead to higher contracting 
by foreign buyers. Besides the 
advantage of providing a ready 
market for Indian capital 
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goods, recurring exports of 
raw materiab, semi-processed 
manufacture and spare parts, 
the consultancy services abroad 
effectively serve to retain the 
existing export markets and 
open up new areas for exports. 

The consultancy firms of 
India have already covered a 
wide spectrum of industrial and 
technological activities. Some 
of the major fields in which 
they can offer a complete 
package of services from con¬ 
ception to completion arc: 
civil engineering infra-structure, 
power generation, transmission 
and distribution, irrigation and 
flood control, raining and geo¬ 
logy, iron and steel industry, 
non-ferrous and metallurgical 
industry, public health engineer¬ 
ing, railway engineering, archi¬ 
tecture and town planning, 
consumer industries, etc etc. 

New Two-Rupee Note 

The Reserve Bank has issued 
from October 20, 1‘>70 a new 
series of two-rupee note in new 
design with the picture of 
“Aryabhata”, the first Indian 
satellite orbiting the earth. 
While the size and watermark 
layout of the new note are ihe 
same as in the existing two- 
, rupee note, the paper used is 
slightly thicker and is also 
treated with a special resin to 
increase its wet strong!h and 
durability. 

Revaluation of Mark 

The Finance ministers and 
governors of Central Banks of 
the European currenciesdecided 
on October 17 to adjust the 
currency relations in the frame¬ 
work “of the snake”. The 
revaluation of the interchanging 
currencies in the “snake” has 
been provided in a way that 
j|rlowards all European partners 
the Mark has been upvalued by 
two per cent. Against the 
Danish Kroner, however, the 
revaluation was four per cent, 
but a decrease towards the 


Swedish and Norwegian Kro- 
ners by one per cent was 
decided. The currency rates 
towards Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands and Luxembourg remain¬ 
ed unchanged as before. 

Foreign Exchange for 
New Projects 

Apart from the broad re¬ 
commendation for the liberal 
import of capital goods (plant 
and machinery), a committee 
appointed by the government 
to Suggest ways to use the 
growing foreign exchange re¬ 
serves profitably has made a 
number of proposals. These 
include the development of the 
Donimalai iron ore deposits 
ill the Bellary-Hospcl area by 
establishment of a pelletisation 
plant for export, moderniza¬ 
tion and expansion of ports 
and purchase of 200 trawlers 
for deep-sea fishing and ocean¬ 
going vcs.sels. 

The committee, which was 
headed by Mr. M.G. Kaul, 
secrelary in the [department 
of Economic Affairs, has al¬ 
ready had some of its recom¬ 
mendations implemented. These 
include the liberal import of 
capital equipment, drawings 
and designs to create new 
industrial capacity. Tied up 
with the committee’s recom¬ 
mendations arc those made by 
another task force headed by 
Mr M. Narasimhan, addi¬ 
tional secretary in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic AlTairs for 
modernisation of the textile, 
jute and sugar industries. It has 
proposed the import of equip¬ 
ment and provision of soft 
loans by the public financial 
instituiions, at an estimated cost 
of Rs 150 crores. The mills to be 
chosen for modernisation were 
those which had reasonable 
prospects of achieving financial 
viability. Loans to them would 
be strictly for the purpose of 
buying modern equipment and 
decisions on this would be 


based on techno-economic 
feasibility studies. 

Cooperative Cold 
Storages 

Installation of cooperative 
cold storages in different states 
is at various stages and of the 
133 cooperative cold storages 
organised by the National Co¬ 
operative Development Corpo¬ 
ration all over the country, 97 
units have been installed till 
June 30 this year. Of the total 
capacityof219,550 tonnes of the 
units organised, 153,350 tonnes 
was installed till that day. 

Maharashtra, Nagaland, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Chandi¬ 
garh and NAFED (New Delhi) 
have installed all the coope¬ 
rative cold storages organised 
in the states. 

Lie Business 

The Life In.surance Corpora¬ 
tion of India has recorded an 
increase of 10.3 per cent in 
their individual business during 
the six months, from April to 
September 1976, over the cor¬ 
responding period last year. 
Their business went up from 
Rs 616.33 crores toRs 680,09 
crores, including foreign busi¬ 
ness of Rs 6.92 crores. The 
number of policies also increa¬ 
sed from 641,208 to 701,288 
duridg this period. The south¬ 
ern zone with completed busi¬ 
ness of Rs 206.56 crores and 
228,764 policies emerged on the 
top followed by the western 
zone with a business of Rs 
165.6 crores and 178,255 poli¬ 
cies. The eastern zone secured 
third position with a business of 
Rs 103.7 crores against 116,149 
policies. The northern and 
the central zones with a busi¬ 
ness of Rs 98-61 crores each 
and 82,322 and 94,298 policies 
came next. 

Names in the News 

Mr Tulsidas Kilachand, an 
industrialist of Bombay died 


of heart attack in Atlanta, 
USA, recently. Mr Kilachand 
was chairman on Kilachand 
Devchand and Company, Syn¬ 
thetics and Chemicals Ltd, 
Kesari Sugar Works and the 
Assam Match Co. He was 
also vice-chairman and director 
of several other companies. 
Mr Kilachand was elected to 
to the Lok Sabha in 1952. He 
had served as a Governor of 
the Administrative Staff 
College of India and was Presi¬ 
dent of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry in 1950-51. 

Mr D. C. Kothari has been 
elected president of the four¬ 
teen-nation confederation of 
Asian Chambers of Commerce 
at its recent meeting in Manila. 
Mr Kothari, a former Presi¬ 
dent of FICCl, went to Manila 
as a member of a six-man 
FICCl delegation visiting the 
South East Asian countries, 
Mr Kothari, said the confede¬ 
ration would launch a cam¬ 
paign in Asia to buy Asian 
goods. The conft-deration was 
also considering a proposal to 
pool manpower in order to 
transfer technology among 
Asian countries since abundant 
technical knowhow was avail¬ 
able in the region. 



Mr Subramanian 

Mr SRM. PL. Subramanian 
has been re-elected president 
of the AH India Small Tool 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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COMPANY 

AFfAlRS 


Glaxo 

Glaxo Laboraiorihs (India) 
Ltd has reported impressive 
improvements in its working re¬ 
sults during the year ended June 
30, 1976, production, sales, 
profits and margins all being 
appreciably higher than in 
1974-75. The company has 
declared a higher dividend of 
16 per cent for 1975-76, as 
against 14 per cent paid in the 
preceding year. Besides the 
board of directors has recom¬ 
mended capitalisation of 
Rs3.60 crores from the share 
premium account, the capital 
reserve, and the general reserve, 
for issue of bonus shares in the 
ratio of one new equity share 
for the every two existing 
equity shares held. 

Sales during the year spurted 
to Rs48.12croresfromRs41.5K 
crores while gross profit too 
recorded a smart rise to Rs 5.52 
crores from Rs 4.24 crores in 
1974-75. The most striking 
aspect of the comp.iny’s per¬ 
formance during the year is 
that the substantially improved 
results have been achieved by 
well balanced and coordinated 
activity in management, manu¬ 
facture and marketing, The 
system of management by 
objectives adopted three years 
ago by the comptiny is also 
now paying rich dividends. 
The overall favourable socio¬ 
economic climate also has given 
an added fillip to the in¬ 
company endeavours for 
achievement and growth. 

Out of the gross profit, the 
directors have appropriated 
a sum of Rs 71.20 lakhs to 


depreciation reserve as against 
Rs 66.68 lakhs in 1974-75 
while taxation absorbed 
Rs 275.00 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 209 70 lakhs in the 
earlier year. The net profit, 
after these allocations, was 
still higher at Rs 205.65 lakhs 
as against Rs 148.03 lakhs in 
1974-75. After adjustments the 
disposable surplus amounted to 
Rs 209.23 lakhs. Out of this, 
Rs 12.00 lakhs was transferred 
to investment allowance re¬ 
serve, Rs 74.00 lakhs to general 
reserve, and Rs 123.00 lakhs 
to general reserve 1976. The 
balance of Rs 23,491 has been 
carried forward to the next 
year’s accounts. 

Zuari Agro 

The working of Zuari Agro 
Chemicals Ltd during the year 
ended June 30, 1976 has re¬ 
sulted in a net profit of Rs 2.63 
crores after providing Rs 4.17 
crores for depreciation. This, 
after writing olf an amount of 
Rs 11.49 lakhs out of the 
preliminary and share issue 
expenses, providing Rs 5 23 
lakhs as additional depreciation 
on vehicles short provided 
during the earlier years, and 
adding back Rs 36.30 lakhs 
being excess provision for 
catalyst reversed during the 
year, will enable the company 
to wipe off a major portion of 
the previous losses, leaving a 
balance of Rs 32.15 lakhs. 
This, together with the deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve of 
Rs 9.74 crores provided during 
the last two years, will be 
carried forward. 

Even though the nitrogen 


production was maintained at 
a fairly high rate throughout 
the year, the financial results 
do not reflect its full impact 
because of the additional 
transport levy imposed by the 
government of India on the 
price of fuel oil and naphtha 
from July 14 and Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1975, respectively as a 
result of Goa being denied the 
benefit of pricing point for fuel 
oil and naphtha from those 
dates. This, together with the 
increase of Rs 120 per kilolitre 
of fuel oil effected from 
December 1, 1975 have re¬ 
mained without corresponding 
relief practically throughout 
the year. 

As a result of the per¬ 
sistent representations the 
government reduced the price 
of fuel oil by Rs 60 per kilolitre 
from June I, 1976 and an 
additional Rs 60 per kilolitre 
by reducing excise duty, which 
became effective from July 
5, 1976 in the case of the 
company. These reductions 
served to neutralise the effect 
of the last price hike from 
those dates. The additional 
cost for the transport of 
naphtha and fuel oil from 
Trombay to Goa still remains 
a burden on the company in 
spite of all its representations. 
However, in order to encourage 
increased production, the 
government of India has re¬ 
cently given a concession on 
excise duty, which in the case 
of the company works out to 
a reduction of 25 per cent on 
excise duty on despatches in 
excess of the average of the 
previous three years. The 
benefits will be reflected during 
the current year and the two 
subsequent years. 

Ammonia plant maintained 
a steady production and 
achieved 84 per cent of the 
licensed capacity during the 
period under review in spite 


of certain constraints intro¬ 
duced by the changeover to 
Benfield process. Urea plant 
performed even better by 
achieving 3,11,236 tonnes pro¬ 
duction, representing over 91 
per cent of its annual licensed 
capacity. NPK plant, however, 
lagged behind due to teething 
troubles. It is gratifying to 
note, however, that in spite of 
these problems the company 
was able to commence produc¬ 
tion of a new grade for the 
first time in the country. This 
product which has a 19:19:19 
analysis is marketed under the 
trade name ‘Sampurna’ and 
has received a very good con¬ 
sumer response. With adequate 
availability of phosphoric acid 
now assured at competitive 
prices, the company’s endea¬ 
vour will be to maximize pro¬ 
duction of complexes to the 
extent possible. 

Scindia Steam 

Scindia Steam Navigation Co 
Ltd has reported satisfactory 
working results during the 
year ended June 30, 1976. Its 
total turnover during the year 
jumped to Rs 92.35 crores 
from Rs 89.83 crores in 1974-75. 
The gross profit earned during 
the year amounted to Rs 13.02 
crores as against Rs 24.09 
crores in the earlier year. Out 
of the gross profit, a sum of 
Rs 7.53 crores was transferred 
to depreciation reserve as 
against Rs 7.38 crores in the 
preceding year while taxation 
absorbed Rs 2.65 crores as 
against Rs 6.05 crores in 
1974-75. The net profit after 
these allocations was still 
substantially lower at Rs2.84 
crores as against Rs 10.66 
crores a year ago. A sum of 
Rs 71 lakhs was provided for 
investment allowance reserve 
as against Rs 2.00 crores 
allotted for development rebate 
reserve in the previous year. 
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while aa amount of Rs 20 
lakhs—previous year Rs 1.10 
crores—was appropriated to 
general reserve as the statutory 
reserve. With the balance 
brought forward amounting to 
Rs 2.93 crores and Rs 1.00 
crore for development rebate 
reserve written back, the total 
amount available for disposal 
came to Rs 5.86 crores. The 
directors have recommended a 
dividend of Rs 3.00 per equity 
share. The proposed dividend 
will claim 2.03 crores. The 
remaining amount of Rs 3.83 
crores has been carried forward 
to the next year’s accounts. 
The board of directors has 
also decided to issue bonus 
shares in the ratio of two 
shares for every five shares 
held by capitalisation of re¬ 
serves. The bonus issue, how¬ 
ever, is subject to the consent 
of the Controller of Capital 
Issues. 

Union Bank of India 

The Union Bank of India has 
launched on October 16 a 
three-year plan for providing 
financial assistance of Rs 50.92 
crores for ove. all development 
of Varanasi District in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Nearly 45 per cent of the 
total outlay, Rs 22.23 crores, 
has been allocated for activities 
under the new economic pro¬ 
gramme. The number of 
tx>rrowal accounts in the dis¬ 
trict will increase from nearly 
10,500 at present to over 1.10 
lakhs in 1979 anJ nearly one 
lakh persons will be benefited. 
The plan will provide self- 
employment in priority sectors 
and over 34,000 additional 
hectares of land will be brought 
under irrigation. The bank 
..assistance will cover a major 
portion of the 3,674 villages in 
all the 22 blocks in Vararasi 
district. 

The programme involves for¬ 
mulation of area development 


schemes, extension of banking 
faciliities to unbanked areas, 
assistance to the priority and 
weaker sections of the society, 
and mobilisation of savings of 
the community. The plan con¬ 
tains specific schemes for farm 
and non-farm sectors, such as 
poultry, dairy, minor irriga¬ 
tion, weaving and small scale 
industries. With the imple¬ 
mentation of these schemes 
the deployment of credit would 
cO"siderably improve in the 
district. 


will have yet another year of 
successful operations. 

A comprehensive Plan with 
an envisaged investment of 
over Rs 1 crore, for modernisa¬ 
tion and diversification of the 
plant, is on the anvil with the 
twin objectives of not only 
modernising the production 
facilities but also to meet the 
requirements for newer and 
sophisticated products. The 
opportunities in the metal line 
being greater, the main thrust 


for the company would be in 
development of newer items 
of alloys. This will also enable 
the company to take advantage 
of the gains made in the export 
market by introducing its more 
sophisticated products and 
alloys. 

The energetic steps taken by 
the management to effect eco¬ 
nomy and improve productivity 
have already started to pay 
rich dividends. With the in¬ 
put of professional skills and 


Jaipur Metals'and 
Electricals 

After a few years of un¬ 
profitable working, Jaipur 
Metals and Electricals Lid has 
staged a remarkable recovery 
during the year 1975-76, earn¬ 
ing a pre-tax profit of Rs 44.16 
lakhs as against a loss of 
Rs 42.62 lakhs in the previous 
year. Turnover has doubled 
from Rs 495 lakhs to Rs 984 
lakhs. 

The company had intensified 
its export efforts and the results 
have been rewarding. Quite 
recently, the company has 
secured a huge order from 
Sudan for conductors. 

The fifth five-year Plan 
envisages a massive investment 
of Rs 7,294 crores for the 
power sector, a large portion 
of which will be utilised for 
distributioii of power. There 
will, therefore, be an excellent 
demand for the company’s 
products. The tempo of i n- 
provement can be seen from 
the working results during the 
current year. The value of 
production during the period 
April-July 1976 was Rs 317 
lakhs and sales Rs 346 lakhs, 
as against Rs 223 lakhs and 
Rs 210 lakhs respectively during 
the corresponding period of the 
previous year which is 50 per 
cent more. If the present trend 
was maintained, the company 


Department of Atomic Energy 

On behalf of the President of India, the Director. Directorate of Purchase 
and Stores, Department of Atomic Energy, Bombay, invites tenders as 
detailed below: 

(1) Tender No.: DPS/HWP/ENG/888 Due on 29-11 -76. Fire Fighting 
Rubber Hose Pipe as per tender specification Qty: 60 Nos. 

(2) DPS/HWP/ENG/889 Due on 29- It -76. Fabrication of Steel Boxes 
for Hose as per tender specification. Qty: .72 Nos. 

(.1) DPS/NFC/ENG/.H3Dueon 16 11-76. M.S. Impellers with FRP 
Coating as per drawing and tender documents—4 Ncs. 

(4) DPS/HWP/PPF/i39 Due on 23-11-76. Supply of Carbon Steel 
Pipes conforming to ASTM A 106 Or. B as per purchaser’s tender speci¬ 
fication. 

(5) DPS/NAPP-PPED/ENG/69 Due on 24-11-76. Reforging of Air 
Hardening Tool Stiel with Purchaser’s raw material, as per drawing and 
tender speen Qty; 12 Nos. 

(6) DPS/MAPP/ENG/77 Due on 25-11-76. Chilled Iron Shots, as per 
tender specification 50 M. Tons. 

(7) DPS/BARC/PPF/2456 Due on 29-11-76. Supply of spirally wound 
crimped type stainless steel fin tubes made from grade 304/316 S.S. as per 
purchaser’s tender specifications. 

(8) DP.S/BARC/PPF/2477 Due on 30-11-76. Supply of Bellows Sealed 
Stainless Steel right angle or Straight through valves as per purchaser's 
tender specification. 

(9) DPS/HWP/PPF/546 Due on 1-12-76. Supply of Carbon Steel 
Fittings as per purchaser’s tender specification. 

(IQ) DPS/HWP/MlA/427 Due on 4-12-76. Chlorinator for cooling 
water, capacity of rcservior 1800 M’. Flow rate 200 M*/hr. for continuous 
pumping at delivery side (Jty. 1 Unit. 

(M) DPS/BARC/PPF/2450 Due on 6-12-76. Supply of Thin Waited 
Seamless Maraging Steel tubes of extraordinary high precision and strength 
as per purchasers’ tender specifications. 

(12) DPS/NAPP/PPED/inE/5 Due on 10.11.76. Design, manufacture, 
supply, guarantee and delivery of Snout Probe Rectilinear, Pot assembly and 
Dual Position Switch, as per purchaser’s specification. 

(13) DPS/HWP/PPF/537 Due on 25-11-76. Supply of Pneumatically 
operated Saundcr's type diaphragm valves as per purchaser’s tender speci¬ 
fication. 

(14) DPS/RRC/PPF/146Due on 30-11-76. Supply of Stainless Steel 
Diaphragm Valves as per purchaser’s tender specifications. 

(15) DPS/HWP/PPF/542 Due on 29-11-76. Supply of V-type and 
Basket type strainers for steam condensate, sodium sulphide solutions, HsS 
solutions and fuel oil as per purchaser’s tender specifications. 

(16) DPS/NFC/PPF/90 Due on 3-12-76. Supply of Seamless Gjpper 
Tubes as per purchasers’ tender specifications. 

(17) DPS/HWP/PPF/S47 Due on 7-12-76. Supply of Stainless Steel 
Fittings as per purchasers’ tender specifications. 

Tender documents priced Rs. 5/- each for items S.No. 1 & 2. Rs. 10/- each 
for items at S.No. 3 to 11. Rs. 15/-each for items at S.No. 12 to 14 and 
Rs. 20/- each for items at S.No. 15 to 17 and General conditions of contracts 
priced Re. O.jOp. can be had from the Finance and Accounts Officer, 
Department of Atomic Energy, Directorate of Purchase and Stores, 3rd 
Floor, Mohatta Building, Palton Road. Bombay-400001. between 10 a.m. to 
j p.m. on all working days except Saturdays. Import Licence will be pro¬ 
vided except for item at S.No. 10 only if the items are not available 
indi^nously. Tenders will be received upto 3 p.m. on the due date shown 
above and will be opened at 4 p.m. on the same day. The right is reserved 
to accept or reject lowest or any tenders in part or full without assigning 
any reasons. 

davp 645(2S9)/76. 
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expertise and the availability 
of all other requisite resources, 
the company is poise! to enter 
into a new era of progress and 
prosperity, if the need based 
financial support is made 
available to the company by 
its bankers and institutions. 

News and Notes 

The output of Tata commer¬ 
cial vehicles manufactured by 
the Tata Engineering and Loco¬ 
motive Company Limited during 
the period July-September 1976 
was of the order of 6346 units 
as compared to 6226 units pro¬ 
duced during the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Ballarpnr Industries Ltd 
plans to set up a cent per cent 
export leather garments unit in 
Kashmir. The Rs 1.80-crore 
integrated leather factory will 
have a daily capacity of pro¬ 
cessing, finishing and tanning 
4,000 sheepskin pieces, which 
are readily available in the 
state. The factory to be set 
up at Zainakote in Kashmir, 
is likely to be in production by 
1978 end. The company's 
leather nnit, which has been 
cleared by the state govern¬ 
ment, is seeking foreign colla¬ 
boration with either France or 
the USA. The collaborator is 
likely to provide not only tech¬ 
nical know-how but guaran¬ 
tees to buy the production of 
leather garments. Ballarpur 
Industries Ltd is als.i planning 
to establish a Rs 40-lakh crystal 
glass project in Kashmir. 
Crystal glassware with 20 per 
cent lead oxide, which is at 
present not manufactured in 
the country, will be turned into 
tableware and decorative glass¬ 
ware mainly for export. 

New Issues 

Raunaq International Ltd 
entered the capital market 
recently with a public issue of 
1,20,000 equity shares of Rs. 10 
each at par. The company is 
a leading Export House reco¬ 


gnised by the government of 
India and is a unit of Raunaq 
Enterprises, a well known In¬ 
dustrial House. Raunaq Inter¬ 
national has undertaken exports 
from the country in a big way. 
Its exports during last year 
exceeded Rs. 700 lakhs and is 
expected to increase Rs. 1,.'00 
lakhs during 1976-77. The 
current year’s performance is 
very encouraging and exports 
for the first 5 months ending 
September 1976 were above 
Rs 400 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 200 lakhs during the same 
period of last year. The com¬ 
pany had declared a dividend 
of 15 percent for the year 
1975-76. 

In recognition of its outstan¬ 
ding export perfo'manre, the 
company was awarded a Certi¬ 
ficate of Export Recognition 
by the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council for the 
years 1969-70, 1970-71 and 
197.1-74. The company was 
also awarded a Certificate of 
Merit by the govemment of 
India for its excellent perfor¬ 
mance during 1973-74. 

Raunaq International is 
emerging as a paramount 
Export House in the country 
and has successfully been 
exporting the world-over such 
diverse products as cast iron 
and mild steel products, hand 
tools, diesel engines, bicycles 
and bicycle parts, chemicals, 
fish and fish products etc. A 
network of nine branches 
including one each at London 
and Baghdad maintains cons¬ 
tant touch with buyers in 
more than 60 countries. Other 
companies of the Raunaq 
Group viz Bharat Steel Tubes 
Ltd; Bharat Gears Ltd; Apollo 
Tubes Ltd; Apollo Tyres Ltd; 
which are well-known in the 
fields of steel lubes and pipes, 
automobile gears, automobile 
tyres and tubes arc also avail¬ 
ing the services of Raunaq 


International for promotion of 
their overseas marketing. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Consent has been granted 
to six companies to raise capi¬ 
tal of over Rs 65.34 million. 
The details arc as follows: 

M/s The Gwalior Rayon Silk 
Mfg. (Wvg) Company Ltd, 
Nagda, Madhya Pradesh, have 
been accorded consent, valid 
for six months, to capita¬ 
lise Rs 52.80 million out of 
its general leservc and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share for 
every two equity shares held. 

M/s The Bombay Dyeing & 
Manufacturing Company Limi¬ 
ted, Bombay, have been accord¬ 
ed consent, valid for six months 
to capitalize Rs 8,673,875 
out of its general lescrvc and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 25 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share 
for every five equity shares held. 
M/s Nipha Machinery Manufac¬ 
turers Private Limited, Cal¬ 
cutta, have been accorded 
consent, valid for six montfis, 
to capitalise Rs 200,000 out of 


its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 100 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share for 
every two equity shares held. 

M/s Agew Steel Manufac¬ 
turers Private Ltd. Ahmedabnd, 
have been accorded con¬ 
sent, valid for six months, to 
capitalise Rs 400,000 out of its 
general reserve and issue 
fully p.id equity shards of 
Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of four bonus 
shares for every five equity 
shares held. 

M/s Bhartia Electric Steel 
Company Limited, Calcutta, 
have been accorded consent, 
valid for six months, to capi¬ 
talise Rs3 million out of its 
general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity snares of 
Rs 10 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share for 
every two equity shares held. 

M/s Woodbriar Estate Limi¬ 
ted, have been accorded con¬ 
sent valid for six months, to 
capitalise Rs 266,960 out of its 
general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share for 
every one equity share held. 


Dividends 


Name of the 
company 


Year ended 


(Per cent) 

Equity dividend 
declared for 



Current 

Previous 



year 

year 

Higher Dividend 




Investment Corpn. of India 

June 30, 1976 

15.0 

11.0 

Saurashtra Cement 

June 30, 1976 

20.0 

12.0 

Ahmedabad Electricity 

March 31, 1976 

12.5 

10.0 

British Paints 

Dec. 31, 1975 

17.5 

5.0 

Mysore Coffe; 

June 30, 1976 

80 

Nil 

Same Dividend 



Greaves Cotton & Co. 

June 30,1976 

12.0* 

12.0 

Southern Gas 

March 31, 1976 

15.00 

15.0*’ 

Reduced Dividend 




Scindia Steam 

June 30, 1976 

15.0£ 

24.0 

•In addition to one-for-two bonus issue. ** Relates to 18 

months. £ A two-for-five bonus is also proposed. 
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RECORDS 


Wholesale prices AND 

STATISTICS 


The official wholesale prices 
index (base 1961-62= 100) stood 
at 311.4 during the week ended 
October2,1976 as against 313.4 
for the immediately preceding 
week and 307.8 for the corres¬ 
ponding week of the last year. 
Compared with the last week, 
the index was lower by 0,6 per 
cent. The decline in the price 
level in the week under review 
was largely accounted for by a 
fall in the prices of cereals, 
edible oils and oilseeds. 

Food Articles 

The index for “Food 
Articles” which stood at 344.5 
was lower by 4.2 per cent 
compared with the correspond¬ 
ing week of the last year. 
Compared with the preceding 
week, the index was lower by 
0.3 per cent due to a fall in the 
prices of cardamoms (—8 per 
cent), bananas (—6 per cent), 
barley (—5 per cent), eggs (—2 
cent), and bajra, moong, urad, 
potatoes, oranges, groundnut 
oil, mustard oil, gur, black 
pepper and coffee (—1 per cent 
each). However, the prices of 
turmeric (+8 percent), onions 
(4-5 per cent), betelnuts (-1-4 
percent), fish (-f3 per cent), 
arhar, gingelly oil and chillies 
(+2 per cent each) and ghee 
(-f 1 per cent) went up. 
j The index for “Liquor and 
^Tobacco” group registered a 
fall of 1.3 per cent to 3.37.2 
as compared to 341.6 for the 
enrlier week due to a decline in 
the prices of raw tobacco (—3 
per cent). 

The index for “Fuel, Power, 
Light and Lubricants” group 
declined 370.9 to 370.8 due to 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups & Sub-groups 


(Base : 1961-62= 100) 




Week ended 




2-10-76 

25-9-76 

Provisional 

4-9-76 

7-8-76 

Final 

4-10-75 

All Commodities 

311.4 

313.4 

313.4 

308.5 

307,8 

Food articles 

344.5 

345.5 

346.4 

341.0 

359.6 

Foodgrains 

309.5 

310.2 

312.0 

315.8 

361.9 

Cereals 

304.5 

305,5 

307.8 

311.3 

346.4 

Pulses 

332.3 

331.5 

332.9 

336.2 

432.0 

Fruits & vegetables 

288.3 

297.3 

322.6 

336.5 

290.7 

Milk & milk products 

352.4 

351.7 

338.0 

339.3 

337.8 

Edible oils 

337.4 

340.2 

326.8 

299.4 

299.2 

Fish, eggs & meat 

649.5 

638 8 

659.0 

655.9 

632.0 

Sugar & allied products 

374.9 

376.5 

386.9 

363.7 

388.6 

Others 

303.2 

304.9 

305.2 

.300.6 

323.0 

Liquor & tobacco 

337.2 

341.6 

338.4 

327.1 

316.8 

Liquor 

197.0 

197.0 

197.0 

197.0 

194.2 

Tobacco 

343.6 

348.2 

344,9 

333.0 

322.4 

Fuel, power, light & lubricants 

370.8 

370.9 

370.7 

370.9 

355.9 

Coal 

331.6 

331.6 

331.6 

331.6 

331.6 

Coke 

423.4 

423.4 

423.4 

423.4 

423.4 

Mineral oils 

422.5 

422.5 

422.5 

422.5 

408.8 

Rectified spirit 

1404.7 

1404.7 

1404.7 

1404.7 

547.2 

Electricity 

255.3 

255.3 

255.3 

255.3 

243.1 

Castor oil 

365.4 

370,6 

374.5 

376.2 

247.3 

Industrial raw materials 

312.7 

323.4 

323.7 

306.3 

266.2 

Fibres 

312.7 

313.0 

300.6 

305.1 

229.7 

Oilseeds 

339.6 

363.3 

373.2 

329.5 

302.2 

Minerals 

214.0 

214,0 

219.2 

214.0 

214.3 

Others 

268.2 

269.8 

270.5 

271.0 

257.9 

Chemicals 

285.6 

286.5 

289.3 

293.4 

324.9 

Machinery & transport equipment 

258.0 

258.3 

258.2 

258.4 

262.2 

Electrical machinery 

248.4 

248.2 

248.5 

249.4 

263.6 

Non-electrical machinery 

289.0 

289.7 

289.2 

289.2 

287.2 

Transport equipment 

210.8 

210.8 

210.9 

210.8 

215.9 

Manufactures 

264.7 

265.3 

264.3 

263.0 

253.9 

Intermediate products 

334.2 

335.2 

332.6 

331.7 

305.1 

Textile yarn 

257.5 

259.8 

254.2 

254.0 

210.1 

Leather 

320.2 

320.1 

313.3 

313.3 

285 6 

Metals 

419.1 

419,1 

419.7 

419.5 

412.4 

Linseed oil 

318.2 

316.7 

323.1 

303.4 

266.2 

Finished products 

247.9 

248.4 

247.7 

246.3 

247.5 

Textiles 

227.2 

227.2 

225.5 

224.8 

223 8 

Metal products 

301.6 

301.6 

301.6 

301.6 

299 5 

Non-metallic products 

306,6 

307.1 

309.4 

309,7 

280 7 

Chemical products 

266.2 

266.2 

265.4 

265.3 

260 3 

Leather products (Shoe.s) 

147.1 

147.1 

147.1 

147.1 

149 6 

Rubber products 

238.3 

243,3 

243.3 

238.3 

233 8 

Paper products 

219.8 

219.8 

219.8 

219.8 

230 2 

Oil cakes 

336.7 

344.2 

346.6 

321.5 

260 2 

Miscellaneous products 

174.0 

174.0 

174.0 

,174.0 

174.5 


Source : Office of the Economic Adviser, Dept, of Industrial Development. 
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u a fall in the prices of castor 
oil (—1 per cent). 

!| The index for “Industrial Raw 
’^ Materials” which had shown 
>, a rising trend during the past 
t few weeks, came down from 
I 323.4 in the last week to 312.9, 
i showing a fall of 3.3 per cent 
i owing to a decline in the prices 
I to groundnuts (—13 per cent), 

I castorseed (—6 per cent), raw 
: skins and rubber (—4 per cent 
I each), cottonseed (—3 per 
cent) and raw jute and mesta 
gingelly seed and tanning mate* 


rials (—1 per cent each). How¬ 
ever, the prices of raw silk and 
raw hides (+1 per cent each) 
moved up. 

The index for the "Chemicals” 
group stood at 285.6 as against 
286.5 for the previous week. 
At this level, the group index 
registered a fall of 12.1 per 
cent when compared with the 
corresponding week of the last 
year. 

“Machinery and Transport 
Equipment”; the index for this 


group declined by—fl.l per 
cent to 258.0 as against 258.3 
for the earlier week. At this 
level, the group showed a 
fall of —1.6 per cent as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding 
week of the last year. 

“Manufactures” group com¬ 
prising of (a) Intermediate 
Products and (b) Finished 
Products, receded by 0.2 per 
cent to 264.7 as against 265.3 
for the last week. 

(a) The index for ‘‘Inter¬ 


mediate Products” declined by 
0.3 per cent to 334.2 as against 
335.2 for the last week owing 
to a fall in the prices of cotton 
yarn (—1 per cent). 

(b) The index for "Finished 
Products” receded by 0.2 per 
cent to 247.9 as against 248.4 
for the previous week due to 
a fall in the prices of tyres and 
tubes (—3 per cent), oilcakes 
(— 2 per cent) and toilet requi¬ 
sites (—1 percent). The prices 
of essential oils (-f 2 per cent) 
however went up. 



Money Supply with the Public 




(Rs. crores) 

Week ended 

1975 

Sep. 26 

1976 


Variations over 



Sep. 17 

Sep. 24 

Week 

Month 

End 

April 

End 

March 

Year 

Money Supply with the Public(A) 

11,927 

13,657 

13,615 

—42 

91 

565 

937 

1,688 

Currency with the public 

6,345 

7,183 

7,123 

- -60 

68 

108 

390 

778 

Other deposits with the Reserve Bank 

43 

105 

84 

—21 

—7 

40 

30 

41 

Bank money 

5,539 

6,369 

6,408 

39 

30 

417 

517 

869 

Factors Affecting Money Supply 









Net bank credit to Govt, sector 

10,432 

10,583 

10,561 

-22 

7 

—189 

527 

129 

Reserve Bank 

7,205 

6,678 

6,650 

-28 

—153 

—568 

-55 

-555 

Other banks 

3,227 

3,905 

3,911 

6 

160 

379 

582 

684 

Bank credit to commercial sector* 

11,391 

14,240 

14,236 

—4 

72 

692 

941 

2,845 

Reserve Bank 

600 

819 

822 

3 

35 

108 

101 

222 

Other banks 

10,791 

13,421 

13,414 

—7 

37 

584 

840 

[2,623 

Net foreign exchange assets of banking 









sector 

369 

1,659 

1,672 

13 

118 

845 

594 

[1,303 

Govt’s net currency liabilities to the public 

544 

541 

540 

—1 

—1 

—13 

—13 

—4 

Non-monetary liabilities of banking sector 

10,809 

13,366 

13,394 

28 

105 

770 


[2,585 

Time deposits with banks 

8,076 

10,061 

10,111 

50 

206 

|1,140 

11,407 

[2,035 

Net non-monetary liabilities of R.B.I. 

2,091 

2,546 

[2,516 

-30 

42 

202 

—54 

425 

Residual 

642 

759 

767 

8 

—143 

—572 

—241 

125 

Aggregate Monetary Resources(B) 

20,003 

23,718 

23,726 

8 

297 

1,705 

12,344 

[3,723 


I. Includes public sector enterprises. B = A Time deposits Source : Reserve Bank of India 
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Reaene Bank of bidin 


(Rs. crorcs) 


Week ended 

1975 
Oct. 3 

1976 

Variations over 


Sep. 24 Oct. 1 

Week 

Month 

Year 

Notes in circulation; 

6,198 

6,943 

7,019 

76 

94 

821 

Notes issued 

6,217 

6,970 

7,058 

88 

120 

841 

Notes held in Banking Department 

18 

27 

38 

11 

25 

20 

Deposits : 







Central & State Governments 

66 

69 

61 

—8 

-9 

—5 

Scheduled Commercial Banks 

540 

840 

853 

13 

161 

313 

Scheduled State Co-operative Banks 

17 

22 

23 

1 

—2 

6 

Other Banks 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

1 

Others 

1,194 

2,063 

1,822 

—241 

—228 

628 

Other Liabilities 

1,850 

1,929 

1,916 

—13 

12 

66 

Total Uabilitics/Assets 

9,868 

11,868 

11,699 

—169 

31 

1,831 

Foreign exchange assets 

818 

2,171 

1,906 

-265 

— 190 

1,088 

Gold coin and bullion 

183 

183 

183 

— 



Rupee securities 

6,438 

6,272 

6,435 

163 

183 

—3 

Loans and advances: 







Central & State Governments 

133 

192 

145 

-47 

--66 

12 

Scheduled Commercial Banks 

153 

870 

901 

31 

306 

748 

State Co-operative Banks 

429 

341 

349 

8 

33 

—80 

Others 

431 

611 

605 

—6 

—1 

174 

Bills purchased and discounted; 







Commercial 

81 

155 

145 

—10 

4 

64 

Treasury 

756 

252 

211 

—41 

—249 

—545 

Investments 

83 

34 

33 

—1 

5 

—50 

Others assets 

363 

788 

786 

—2 

5 

423 


Scheduled Banks—Business in India 










(Rs crores) 


All Scheduled Banks 


Scheduled 

Commercial 

Banks 

Week ended 


1976 



1976 



1975 



1975 




Oct. 3 

Sep. 24 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 3 

Sep. 24 

Oct. 1 

Aggregate Deposits 

13,256 

16,539 

16,643 

13,033 

15,942 

16,044 

Demand 

5,414 

6,402 

6,450 

5,349 

6,283 

6,330 

Time 

7,842 

10,137 

10,194 

7,684 

9,659 

9,714 

Borrowings from Reserve Bank 

580 

1,207 

1,244 

153 

870 

901 

Cash and balances with Reserve Bank 

854 

1,177 

1,195 

835 

1,153 

1,169 

Cash 

297 

315 

318 

295 

313 

316 

Balances 

557 

862 

877 

540 

840 

853 

Investments 


5,520 

5,490 


5,338 

5,307 

Government securities 

3,216 

3,917 

3,857 

3,118 

3,812 

3,752 

, Other approved securities 


1,603 

1,633 


1,526 

1,555 

fBank Credit 

9,471 

12,585 

12,787 

9,220 

11,724 

11,923 

1 Loans, cash-credits and overdrafts 

7,806 

9,864 

10,051 

7,556 

9,003 

9,186 

1 Inland bills—purchased 


951 

1,127 


951 

1,127 

1 discounted 

1,311 

1,304 

1,139 

1,310 

1,304 

1,139 

1 Foreign bills—purchased 


281 

285 


281 

285 

discounted 

354 

184 

186 

354 

184 

186 

*Cash-Dcposit Ratio 

6.44 

7.12 

7.18 

6.41 

7.23 

7.29 

Investment-Deposit Ratio 

24.26 

33.38 

32.99 

23.92 

33.48 

33.08 

Credit-Deposit Ratio 

71.45 

76.09 

76.83 

70.74 

73.54 

74.31 


Source ; Reserve Bank of India. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers for Industrial Workers 


i 


(Base I960 = 100)1 



1965- 1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1974- 

1975- 





1976 




Centre 

66 70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

— 




- 

__ 











Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

All-India 

— 177 

186 

192 

207 

250 

317 

313 

298 

290 

286 

289 

290 

291 

297 

298 

Ahraedabad 

130 169 

176 

181 

198 

245 

305 

293 

281 

273 

268 

273 

269 

269 

276 

279: 

Alwaye 

145 197 

198 

202 

215 

267 

346 

358 

333 

318 

322 

325 

31>‘ 

321 

326 

318 

Asansol 

140 178 

189 

194 

206 

245 

316 

317 

310 

304 

302 

306 

306 

307 

314 

3191 

Bangalore 

144 183 

186 

194 

212 

265 

318 

332 

322 

312 

304 

302 

299 

301 

312 

312i 

Bhavnagar 

132 178 

186 

194 

217 

273 

327 

315 

302 

294 

290 

292 

291 

291 

291 

297! 

Bombay 

130 175 

182 

190 

203 

233 

289 

300 

292 

288 

286 

291 

290 

294 

298 

294; 

Calcutta 

131 172 

182 

187 

197 

228 

288 

287 

277 

271 

276 

286 

288 

293 

296 

293; 

Coimbatore 

132 154 

163 

177 

189 

218 

309 

319 

299 

293 

289 

281 

283 

285 

300 

312, 

Delhi 

136 185 

199 

211 

222 

265 

337 

333 

.325 

326 

324 

323 

320 

324 

328 

334’ 

Digboi 

138 180 

189 

188 

198 

234 

310 

317 

302 

302 

303 

304 

308 

310 

309 

311 i 

Gwalior 

139 184 

191 

197 

214 

271 

348 

324 

305 

298 

293 

301 

305 

.308 

316 

3221 

Howrah 

137 176 

186 

191 

206 

239 

298 

290 

281 

276 

277 

283 

286 

286 

291 

285: 

Hyderabad 

140 185 

189 

195 

211 

251 

304 

316 

308 

294 

289 

289 

293 

295 

301 

30.3 ; 

Jamshedpur 

136 170 

183 

187 

202 

249 

313 

293 

279 

277 

275 

275 

274 

275 

280 

284! 

Madras 

134 160 

170 

182 

203 

229 

301 

314 

286 

280 

272 

272 

273 

276 

281 

280 

Madurai 

128 162 

183 

192 

206 

236 

334 

333 

301 

295 

280 

280 

284 

287 

291 

293 

Monghyr 

151 188 

205 

204 

225 

292 

263 

325 

311 

303 

299 

290 

289 

292 

313 

317 

Mundakayam 

138 191 

197 

199 

210 

263 

337 

346 

327 

311 

311 

312 

.301 

304 

.309 

303 

Nagpur 

138 176 

187 

192 

203 

256 

314 

326 

304 

286 

277 

281 

293 

289 

298 

294 

Saharanpur 

141 181 

186 

198 

213 

253 

338 

313 

304 

301 

293 

304 

300 

299 

303 

297 

Sholapur 

128 176 

185 

198 

216 

277 

325 

342 

324 

301 

291 

300 

303 

288 

291 

306 









Source Labour Bureau 

. Government of India. 



Consumer Price Index Numbers for Urban Non-manual Employees 


















(Base 1960 = 

= 100) 


1965- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1974- 

1975- 



1975 



1976 


Centre 

66 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 


— 

— 

— 


— 











Apr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April : 

All-India 

132 

167 

174 

180 

192 

221 

270 

277 

278 

280 

276 

271 

267 

265 

267 

Bombay 

132 

162 

168 

172 

183 

204 

241 

246 

245 

250 

246 

243 

241 

242 

248 

Delhi-New Delhi 

131 

168 

174 

180 

190 

217 

262 

273 

271 

275 

272 

270 

267 

268 

267 

Calcutta 

126 

162 

170 

174 

180 

204 

238 

243 

242 

248 

244 

240 

238 

237 

241 , 

Madras 

133 

161 

175 

188 

204 

231 

291 

306 

307 

315 

307 

297 

291 

287 

285 

Hyderabad-Sec uderabad 133 

167 

174 

180 

195 

223 

270 

283 

282 

289 

285 

279 

272 

268 

270 1 

Bangalore 

133 

164 

172 

180 

194 

228 

272 

284 

285 

287 

287 

286 

281 

275 

276 

Lucknow 

132 

161 

166 

174 

185 

215 

255 

270 

268 

274 

269 

265 

263 

263 

267 

Ahmedabad 

131 

168 

171 

173 

188 

222 

271 

272 

279 

274 

266 

262 

261 

256 

256 

Jaipur 

133 

176 

183 

188 

205 

244 

308 

311 

322 

313 

310 

306 

299 

294 

300 

Patna 

139 

180 

191 

190 

199 

229 

286 

284 

285 

288 

284 

282 

283 

278 

275 

Srinagar 

134 

174 

184 

191 

200 

215 

262 

280 

277 

283 

283 

275 

275 

274 

291 

Trivandrum 

131 

172 

178 

184 

198 

231 

280 

297 

295 

300 

304 

300 

294 

293 

295 

Cuttack-Bhubaneswar 

142 

169 

176 

184 

196 

221 

266 

270 

271 

276 

267 

260 

258 

258 

259 

Bhopal 

133 

172 

180 

188 

204 

238 

295 

296 

298 

298 

297 

297 

283 

278 

284' 

Chandigarh 

129 

171 

178 

183 

194 

217 

265 

278 

280 

280 

280 

276 

276 

277 

278 

Shillong 

123 

164 

166 

175 

183 

208 

257 

274 

275 

279 

274 

261 

255 

259 

261 


Source : Central Statistical Organisation. 
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To move the wheels of textile industry all over India 
Thus saving enormous foieign exchange 
Much needed for National Development 


THIS IS A FOREST BASED INDUSTRY 
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"He that planteth a tree is a servant of God. He provideth kindness for many 
generations and faces that have not seen him shall bless him." 
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Korba Aluminium Plant Built with YjO "Tsvetmetpromexport" Assistance 

V/0 "Tsvetmetpromexport" 

renders technical assistance in design, survey and construction work, supplies equip¬ 
ment, carries out setting-up and commissioning of enterprises as well as technical 
training of personnel at the enterprises both abroad and in the USSR in the following 
branches of industry: 

Non-ferrous metallurgy —building of mines, quarries, dressing factories, metallurgy 
works (production of lead, copper,, zinc, aluminium and other non-ferrous metals), 
non-ferrous metal-working works (aluminium, lead, etc.), semi-conductive material works 
(production of silicon, germanium, etc ). 

Coal industry 7 -building of quarries, coal mines, coal dressing factories. , 

Gas-refining industry — construction of trunk natural gas pipelines, gas transfer . 
stations, gas turbine plants, gas-gasoline processing units, trunk crude oil pipelines, 
pumping stations, oil stores. 

Our address ; F/0 “Tsvetmetpromexport" 

ISjl Ovchinnikovskaja Emb., Moscow 113324, USSR * 

‘‘Cables : Tsvetmvtpromexport”, Moscow Telex : 158 
or ; Office of the Counsellor for^onomic Affairs USSR Embassy ' , - 

Nyapa Marg, Chanakya^i, New Delhi. Tel. 77004 

I VISIT OUR EXPOSi;iGN AT THEJ5%TlONAL EXHIBITION OF THE USSR. 

^ Exhibition Grounjjs, NtW DELHI (Indl^—NOVEMBER l^-^DECEMBER 5, 1976, ^ 


Tsvetmetpromexport 

Welcomes you to the First National Exhibition 
of the USSR in India 
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Blend GRASIM with COTTON. 

Grasim has excellent blending 
characteristics. Fibre containing s H 

blend of Grasim and Cotton H 

has far better spinning quality. & 

What is more, cotton, when blended 
with Grasim, is more economical than 
pure cotton in equivalent counts of yarn. 
Assured supply of Grasim at a 
Steady price, in required deniers 
and staple length, ensures 
smaller inventories and 
all-round reduction in costs. 

Fabrics woven from Grasim-cotton 
blended yarn have softer feel, 
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Price Rupees Two 


Peanut farmer wins 

The Democratic candidate Jimmy Carter who was once a peanut farmer has won the 
US presidential election. President Ford has failed to produce the biggest surprise 
of the current century as promised by him during the election campaign though it 
goes to his credit that on the eve of the election he recovered so much lost ground 
that the pollsters were obliged to acknowledge that it was a neck-and-neck race between 
the two candidates. 
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It was rare that an incumbent President in the USA lost the presidential election, 
especially if the economy was showing signs of revival or was booming. Mr Ford had 
both these points in his favour but it seemed that the shadows of the Watergate 
scandal and the CIA disclosures proved to be his undoing. His pardoning Mr Nixon, 
the former US President, for Watergate disgrace was perhaps something which the 
Americans failed to stomach. 
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During the campaign, Mr Carter asked two basic questions ; (a) Can the US 
government be honest, decent, open, fair and compassionate? (b) Can the US govern¬ 
ment be competent ? And he asked these questions in the context of the tragedies 
of Cambodia and Vietnam, the shame of Watergate, and the confusion and doubt 
caused by inflation and rising unemployment in the USA. Throughout his campaign, 
he hammered the point that under President Ford the US economy had no chance 
of getting out of the mire. What was more, under Mr Ford the officials betrayed the 
US public, he added. To all intents and purposes, Mr Ford had no convincing argu¬ 
ments to counter these points. 

Again, even though the TV debates between the two candidates had been des¬ 
cribed by critics as dull, the fact remained that they put Mr Ford in the dock. His 
lifeless delivery, absence of deep knowledge about many important issues, and 
bungling over his views on eastern Europe were serious drawbacks. When Mr Carter 
said that President Ford was almost hiding himself in Washington and that the 
foreign policy of the USA was the handmaid of Dr Kissinger who was virtually the 
President of the country, Mr Ford produced no evidence to the contrary. It seems 
that Mr Carter’s plea for a strong leadership in the White House, business, industry 
and labour was something which appealed to the heart of the American masses. 

After having burnt their fingers in Vietnam, the Americans by and large are no 
longer keen to participate in military operations anywhere in the world. Mr Carter, 
it seemed, had correctly gauged the mood of the American people. That was why he 
made the emphatic statement that if the Soviet Union invaded Yugoslavia after Mr 
Tito’s death, the USA would not move in. He made it abundantly clear that if he 
were elected President, he would never go to war or become militarily involved in 
the internal affairs of another aiuntry unless US security was directly threatened. It 
was obvious that this viewpoint had not cost him any votes though some commentators 
had felt that it would hurt him grievously. Similarly, Mr Carter’s interview which 
appeared in Playboy—a pornographic magazine—did not cause him any damage 
as he openly and clearly acknowledged his mistake in doing so. 

Before the election day, there was the general impression that the voters had 
been turned off by the campaign which had been uninspiring and that only half the 
number of voters on the electoral rolls would turn out for casting their votes. For¬ 
tunately for Mr Carter, the weather throughout the USA on November 2, was con¬ 
genial with bright sunshine smiling on the vast continent. The increased turnout of 
voters was not a mean factor which boosted the number of votes cast in Mr Carter’s 
favour. 

The developing countries including ours have shown keen interest in the US 
presidential election because of the unfriendly attitude of the Nixon and Ford 
administrations. Mr Carter held out his hand of friendship to the poor countries of 
the world when he said at the national convention of the Democratic party : “To the 
nations that seek to lift themselves from poverty, I say that America shares your 
aspirations and extends its hand to you”. Now that Mr Carter has the presidential 
crown on his head, let us hope that he lives up to his protestations. 



Taxes as businessmen see them 


Thh eleventh all-India conference of tax 
executives, organised by the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry (FICCI) in New Delhi last week, 
made it abundantly clear that notwith¬ 
standing the general tendency of the 
anthorities to resist, to the extent possible, 
scaling down of the burden of taxation, 
there was a general consensus on the need 
for the rate I'f savings in the country to be 
stepped up in the interest of keeping up 
the tempo of economic development and 
for minimising deficit financing for deve¬ 
lopmental purposes. Deficit financing, of 
course, is nothing but forced saving. But 
its inequitous incidence on the less affluent 
and the weaker sections of society obvi¬ 
ously cannot be ignored. 

Given the above postulate, what the 
business and industry representatives 
assembled at the above conference pri¬ 
marily stressed was that there was not an 
insignificant scope for a reduction in taxes 
even without sacrificing the overall reve¬ 
nue from them. This was particularly true 
of the corporate taxes in the case of which 
a number of concessions and reliefs had 
to be granted for various purposes in view 
of the high tax rates. The cumulative 
effect of our corporate taxes, it was poin¬ 
ted out, was the highest in the world. 

increased production 

A simple and low corporate tax which 
would not need, to any great extent, the 
present trappings of reliefs and concessions, 
it was suggested, could yield the same reve¬ 
nue, as it would help in the creation of fur¬ 
ther production capacity through plough¬ 
ing back of the retained profits as well as 
saving of a good deal of the time and 
energy of business and industry executives 
as also of the authorities, it may be diffl- 
cuh to do away with ail the concessions 
and reliefs in the present circumstances 
because of the special needs of some in¬ 
dustries. But as the FICCI president, Mr 
M.V. Arunachalam, observed, while sum¬ 
ming up the delibrations of the conference. 


the above, surely, is a good ideal to work 
for. 

The union minister for Finance, Mr C. 
Subramaniam, however, ruled out, in his 
inaugural address to the conference, any 
reduction in corporate taxes. On the con¬ 
trary, he urged the protagonists of reduc¬ 
tion in these taxes to not only examine their 
plea against the background of the urgent 
need to enlarge the flow of public savings 
for financing public investment but also 
bearing in mind that any stimulus to pri¬ 
vate investment by a reduction in corpo 
rate taxes must be balanced against the 
negative stimulus to the same invest¬ 
ment flowing from a reduction in public 
investment. 

adverse effect 

Ostensibly, Mr Subramaniam’s exhorta¬ 
tion cannot be objected to. The past ex¬ 
perience has shown that the slowing down 
of investment in the public sector has had 
an adverse effect on the entire economy. 
It has led to a dwindling of demand for 
the products of a wide range of industries. 
The immediate impact has been on the 
basic industries. In course of time, this 
impact has percolated to others. But a 
closer scrutiny of Mr Subramaniam’s con¬ 
tention would suggest that it is not as 
impeccable as it sounds. 

It cannot be denied that as a sequel to 
governmental policies—inadvertently or 
designedly—the growth of the private 
sector in our country has also come to 
rely in a very great measure on the avail¬ 
ability of institutional finance, as for a 
considerable period, the capital market 
has been in a bad shape for various reasons. 
Despite improvement in the tempo of 
economic activity in the past few months, 
the outlook for the capital market has not 
brightened up for the reason that return 
on equities leaves much to be desired vis- 
a-vis the attractive interest available, with¬ 
out any risk involved, on deposits with 
banks. The capital market obviously can¬ 


not revive till the yield on equities is made 
attractive enough. The other important 
allurenttnt for investing in ri^ capital of 
industrial units—appreciation in the value 
of investment—cannot be expected to be 
there for quite some time.. But that too is 
dependent on two things—equity yields 
and ploughing back of retained profits 
in further growth of the industrial units 
concerned. The confidence of small and 
medium investors in the capital market 
undoubtedly has been shaken a great deal 
in the recent past. The restoration of this 
confidence is not going to be an easy 
task. 

generating funds 

This implies that if the burden on finan¬ 
cial institutions arising out of the growth 
needs of the private sector has to be re¬ 
duced, the industry has to be allowed to 
generate sufllcient funds from internal 
resources for future growth as well as for 
some increase in dividends to make in¬ 
vestment in equities a feasible proposition. 
It was apparently against this background 
that those assembled at the above con¬ 
ference pleaded not only for a direct 
reduction in the rate of corporate tax but 
also for modifications in the other direct 
taxes on companies, including the surtax 
on compaay profits, inter-corporate in¬ 
vestments, capital gains tax, etc. Surtax 
on company profits, it was stressed 
amounted to a tax on efficiency. The 
capital gains tax, it was pointed out, 
needed modifications to allow exemption 
from this tax to all capital gains if rein¬ 
vested within a reasonable period in pro¬ 
ductive pursuits as well as in the light of 
the period of time over which such 
gains accrued. Inter-corporate investments, 
it was emphasised, could encourage new 
floatations. 

These pleas of the industry cannot be 
just brushed aside if it is recognised that 
the private sector has some role to play 
in our economy. It may be stressed in this 
regard that the growth of the two sec¬ 
tors—public and private—is inter-depen¬ 
dent in a mixed economy. The where¬ 
withal for growth, therefore, has to be 
provided for both the sectors. Milching 
of one sector for the benefit of the other 
would amount to denying prospects of 
growth to the former. Further, the public 
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sector |too has]] to generate funds for its 
growth through efficient functioning. If 
the emphasis is there on the expansion of 
the existing production facilities, to the 
extent possible, the funds required for the 
expansion of the public sector would not 
be of very large magnitude. Concerted eff¬ 
orts at economy in governmental expendi¬ 
ture and rationalisation of not only the 
working of the public sector units but also 
of their pricing policies too can throw up 
sizeable resources for investment. 

In respect of indirect taxes, many useful 
suggestions were made by the conference, 
although all of them were not novel. 
These included replacement of such in¬ 
direct taxes as excises, sales tax, octroi 
and various cesses by a single tax to be 
shared by the concerned authorities so 
that not only could the various distortions 
brought about in the economy because 
of varying rates of particularly sales tax 
and octroi in the various parts of the 
country be corrected but also malpractices 
in their administration eliminated. It is, 
indeed, regrettable that the successful 
experiment of centralising the sales tax 
on tobacco, textiles and sugar has not 
been extended to other commodities owing 


to the opposition from states on the 
ground that they would lose the leeway 
for raising revenue on their own. The 
contention of the state governments does 
not hold much water if note is taken of 
the fact that the sharing of central reve¬ 
nues with the states is periodically review¬ 
ed by the finance commissions along 
with adjustments required in central assis¬ 
tance to states. Incidentally, a single-point 
tax on commodities and services should 
make abundantly easier the grant of 
drawbacks of these taxes for export. The 
cascading effect of a wide range of ad valo¬ 
rem excise levies and other indireettaxes is 
another point to be considered seriously 
in any attempt at the rationalisation of 
indirect taxes, currently being looked into 
by the Jha Committee. On value added tax 
(VAT), it was felt that while this form of 
taxation had several advantages, parti¬ 
cularly because of the fact that it did not 
spill over into industrial costs, its draw¬ 
backs for an economy such as ours, 
arising out of physical administration and 
maintenance of complete and detailed 
accounts in a sophisticated manner, could 
not be ignored. The scheme, it was, there¬ 
fore, felt needed detailed thought. 


Direction of India's exports 


Though India’s total exports in 1975-76 
recorded an impressive increase to 
Rs 3941.6 crores from Rs 3328.8 crores in 
the previous year—a rise of Rs 612.8 
crores—the fact that our goods received 
a setback in many important markets in 
the last year should be a matter of con¬ 
cern. For example, our exports to several 
countries of eastern Europe were much 
lower in 1975-76 than in the preceding 
year. Exports to the USSR declined from 
Rs 421.4 crores in 1974-75 to Rs 412.8 
crores in the next year, to Yugoslavia 
from Rs 29.7 crores to Rs 28.5 crores, to 
Czechoslovakia from Rs 60.4 crores to 
Rs 34.4 crores and to Hungary from Rs 
19.5 crores to Rs 14.4 crores. In eastern 
Europe, an increase in exports was re¬ 
corded only in respect of Bulgaria, Poland 
and Rumania. Details are not available 
about the commodities in respect of which 


there was a fall in exports to the countries 
of this region. The union Commerce 
ministry should look into the causes for 
this decline and take appropriate steps 
to promote exports. 

Among the European Economic 
Community (EEC) countries, our exports 
rose substantially to the UK., the Nether¬ 
lands, Italy, Ireland, West Germany and 
Denmark but declined in respect of 
Belgium and France. Of particular signi¬ 
ficance is the increase in exports to the 
UK from Rs 312.3 crores in 1974-75 to 
Rs 403.6 crores in 1975-76. In 1973-74, 
these exports had amounted only to 
Rs 263.1 crores. The introduction of the 
generalised system of preferences (GSP) 
seems to have helped to some extent the 
promotion of our exports to the EEC. 
Although the concessions under the GSP 
are not as liberal as they should be, con¬ 


sidering the high degree of development 
of these countries, Indian exporters should 
take greater advantage of them. For this 
purpose. New Delhi should provide our 
exporters with correct and continuous 
information about the utilisation of 
quotas and other details regarding the 
operation of the GSP. It is worth noting 
that the countries of the EEC have also 
been taking the initiative in stepping up 
imports from India- The European 
Economic Commission recently sponsored 
a delegation of 38 members representing 
India’s engineering industry with a view 
to acquainting them with the economic 
and commercial conditions in the coun¬ 
tries concerned. Led by Mr R.C. Mahes- 
wari, chairman of the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council, this delegation 
seemed orders worth five crores of rupees, 
and orders for another Rs 10 crores were 
expected shortly. Delegations have also 
come to India recently from West Ger¬ 
many, the UK and other countries in 
order to promote trade and economic 
cooperation. As the production in India’s 
industries has lately started picking up, it 
should be possible for our exporters to 
find a better market in the EEC. 

sharp increase 

Our exports to the USA jumped sharply 
from Rs 374.9 crores in 1974-75 to 
Rs. 507.7 crores in 1975-76. In fact, the 
USA emerged as the largest importer of 
Indian goods in the last fiscal year. But 
exports to Canada fell from Rs 44.2 
crores to Rs 42.4 crores in this period. 
What is even more significant is that 
exports to Argentina fell from Rs 10.6 
crores in 1974-75 to four crores of rupees 
in 1975-76 and to Brazil from Rs 3.5 
crores to Rs 2.3 crores. The government 
of India has been giving greater impor¬ 
tance to the promotion of trade with 
Latin America in recent years. But it 
is not clear in what items Indian goods 
have received a setback in Latin America. 

Our exports to many countries o^ West 
Asia showed a sharp increase in 1975-76 
as compared to the preceding year as well 
as 1973-74. This trend is gratifying. But 
are Indian exporters as well as the state 
■ trading organisations doing their best to 
promote exports to the countries of west 
Asia? Their imports have increased 
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steeply and are expected to rise further should be on par, if not lower, with our deferred payment terms available to bids 
in the coming years. According to a study competitors and should be periodically up to Rs SO lakhs should also be applica- 
hy the Economic and Scientific Research reviewed in this perspective. Fixed periods ble to high value contracts. In fact, export 
; Foundation, New Delhi, OPEC’s imports should go and periods determined on finance should be treated as a promotional 
: of goods and services are likely to increase merits of each case. Side by side, the tool”, 
from 837 billion in 1973 to 8186 billion 

in 1980 and 8216 billion in 1985. There- ' ~~~ 


fore, both Indian industry and the state p 

trading agencies should give special atten- llUp66 

tion to west Asia not only for promoting 

exports but also joint ventures. The 

Economic and Scientific Research Foun- 


and its rising 

external value 


dation has said that India has taken some 


“rather late and half-hearted steps to 
establish new contacts and explore 
possibilities of industrial ventures” and 
that “many opportunities were missed and 
initiatives were misguided”. 

In the ESCAP* region, our exports to 
Japan which had declined from Rs 359.8 
crores in 1973-74 to Rs 296.7 crores in 
1974-75 went up sharply to Rs 426.9 
crores in the next year. Exports to Afgha¬ 


CoNTRARY TO general expectations, the 
upvaluation of the Deutsche mark against 
all other currencies at varying rates, parti¬ 
cularly in relation to the currencies of the 
members of the European ‘Snake’, has 
not had any adverse effect on the 
external value of the Indian rupee. The 
modest upvaluation of the West German 
currency has ended speculation about its 
immediate future and interest has now 


on September 25,1975. There was, how¬ 
ever, depreciation in relation to the West 
German currency and only 27.20 marks 
could be secured for every Rs 100 on 
October 16, 1976 against 29 8350 marks on 
September 25, 1975. During the same 
period there was a similar movement in 
the value of the yen, only 3273 yen being 
available for Rs 100 against 3395 yen on 
the earlier date. After the revaluation of 


nistan, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Iran, 
Malaysia, Bangladesh and Singapore also 
increased. But (here was a fall in exports 
to Sri Lanka. Australia and New Zealand. 
Among the African countries, a notable 
development was the big decline in exports 
to the Sudan from Rs 66.5 crores in 1974- 
75 to Rs 36.5 crores in 1975-76 and a 
steep increase to the Arab Republic of 
Egypt from Rs 52.5 crores to Rs 100.3 
crores. The union Commerce ministry 
should give a detailed analysis of our 
exports in terms of important countries 
and regions and explain what steps it 
proposes to take in respect of those 
whose offtake of Indian goods has received 
a setback. 


shifted to the Japanese yen. The selling 
of the Deutsche mark after its revaluation 
has led to a modest strengthening of the 
US dollar and even the British pound has 
been hovering around the low levels 
touched at the end of September. With the 
protracted negotiations for securing a loan 
from the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the serious differences of 
opinion over the measures that should be 
adopted for reviving the British economy 
it is apprehended that the pound might 
touch new low levels necessitating a fresh 
upvaluation of the rupee in terms of its 
currency. 

Already the rupee has been revalued on 
nine occasions since the government of 


the mark however the rupee has surprisingly 
gained in strength with the rate being more 
favourable at 27.23 (October 21, 1976) 
though the rate was even higher at 27.44 
marks on October 20, 1976. The yen too 
could be secured more advantageously 
with the rate at 3284 per Rs lO'J against 
3273 on October 15, 1976. 

insignificant changes 

The changes in the rates for West 
German currency and Japanese yen after 
the upvaluation of the former may not be 
considered significant, But even a marginal 
rise in the external parity of the rupee in 
relation to these two strong currencies can 
be taken as an indication of the gathering 


pragmatic policies 

Meanwhile, export policies and pro¬ 
cedures which have become more prag¬ 
matic in recent months, should be re¬ 
viewed from time to time so as to improve 
the competitive capacity of our industries. 
For instance, export finance needs to be 
made available more liberally. As 
Mr Raunaq Singh said at the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Indian 
Export Organisations, held in New Delhi 
in September this year, “unfortunately 
our interest rates are the highest. They. 

*Econoinic and Social (;k>nmission for Asia 
and the Pacific. 


India took the decision to delink it from 
the pound. Before the delinking decision 
was taken the rupee had a middle rate of 
Rs 18.60 per£. The rate appreciated to 
Rs 14.70 per £ on September 29, 1976 
resulting in a net rise in the exchange value 
by 21 per cent. The refixation of the 
middle rate periodically has not only 
enabled the Reserve Bank to neutralise 
fully the depreciation in the value of the 
British currency in the past year and more 
but also enabled it to secure a marginal 
appreciation against the US dollar. The 
spot rate on October 21, 1976 was dollars 
11.24 per Rs 100 for purchases by Reserve 
Bank against dollars 11.1925 per Rs 100 


strength of the Indian currency against 
other currencies. This gives rise to the 
question whether further refixation of the 
middle rate in terms of the British pound, 
in the event of the further depreciation in 
the value of the latter, will lead to a 
definite cheapening of imports from several 
sources barring perhaps West Germany 
and Japan. There are of course the com¬ 
plications arising out of the adjustments in 
export prices by the concerned countries. 
Even so the balance of advantage is 
definitely in favour of our country as the 
export prices for many staple items, tea, 
coffee, textiles, iron ore and bides and 
skins, are quite attractive and the Indian 
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shippers are not worried about lower 
realisations in terms of rupee, as they were 
some time back when revaluations took 
place and the middle rates in terms of the 
pound were substantially reduced. 

The force of this argument will be 
recognised if it is pointed out that the 
average prices realised for tea of different 
grades at the auctions at Calcutta and 
Cochin have been higher and the sterling 
quotations too have risen sharply in the 
past year. There has of course been an 
unprecedented boom in coffee while higher 
prices have been secured for iron ore ship¬ 
ments. The export of hides and skins and 
textiles also are being effected on a remu¬ 
nerative basis. Only in respect of raw 
jute and sugar there has been a setback 
for special reasons. But the ground lost 
by these two commodities has been more 
than recovered by a big rise in engineering 
exports and it is now confidently expected 
that the aggregate rupee value of exports 
will be easily Rs 4,400 crores, a rise of 
over 14 per cent on top of the brilliant 
performance in l‘17.'-76. The increase in 
thd form of foreign, exchange earnings may 
actually be higher as the rupee has been 
fetching more of other currencies in the 
past year and the cumulative effect of the 
revaluations must be more fully felt in the 
later half of 1976-77. 

sizable decline 

On the import front too the unit value 
of several items might decline sizably due 
to lower prices and smaller quantum as in 
the case of fertilisers. There has also been 
a drop in the cost of steel import though 
machinery, intermediate products and 
other items may require a larger outlay in 
foreign exchange. But a significant reduc¬ 
tion in food imports and an effective 
neutralisation of the depreciation in pound 
along with a marginal appreciation in terms 
of the dollar should even secure a marginal 
reduction in the cost of crude and petro¬ 
leum products. The situation however 
may change if oil exporting countries 
decide to increase their selling prices 
towards the end of the year by 10 to 15 
per cent. Even here, the net increase in 
i the oil bill can be prevented from assum¬ 
ing inconvenient proportions if the output 
of oil within the country can be stepped 
up substantially through vigorous exploita¬ 


tion of the new reserves in Bombay High 
and the oilfields in north-east India. 

The outlook for foreign trade in 1977-78 
too can thus be regarded as encouraging 
especially as it is expected that a high level 
of agricultural production will again be 
achieved in the current agricultural season. 
The government and the Reserve Bank 
naturally feel confident of managing any 
situation that may arise in the international 
scene in the coming months. The upward 
trend in foreign exchange reserves has 
remained in evidence and even after the 
repayment of 260 million SDRs (Rs 270 
crores) to the IMF against its obligations, 
on behalf of the government, the Reserve 
Bank has been able to report an increase 
in balances held abroad in the Banking 
Department. 

The total of foreign balances in the 
Issue and Banking Department stood 
at Rs 1936 crores on October 15, 1976. If 
the repayments to the IMF aggregating to 
Rs 335 crores are taken into consideration, 
the total of foreign balances would have 
risen to Rs 2272 crores (in the absence of 
these repayments), a level which has not 
been touched at any time in the past. It 


is also noteworthy that the recent rise in 
the rupee value of the balances has been 
less pronounced as a result of a higher 
external parity for rupee. It is not known 
in what form the foreign exchange reserves 
are held by the Reserve Bank though it 
must be a tough job for the officials con¬ 
cerned with the management of the foreign 
balances to effect a reshuffling of these 
reserves held in various currencies and 
prevent a net depreciation in terms of 
effective purchasing power. 

It remains to be seen whether a libera¬ 
lisation of imports will be reflected in 
smaller net additions to reserves in the 
coming months and even net declines in 
particular stages. But the secular trend 
is in favour of a continuing rise in foreign 
balances and the recent improvement in 
the external value of rupee could be 
sustained with even more vigorous efforts 
for checking inflationary pressures within 
the country and stabilising prices for agri¬ 
cultural products and manufactured goods, 
at reasonable levels. In that event the 
rupee can turn out to be really one of the 
world’s strong currencies. 
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The Indian Roads Congress, a representative 
organisation of government road engineers and 
non-official road interests, at a recent session 
of its Council held at Karachi, did well to focus 
attention on some outstanding problems of road 
development such as planning and rationalisation, 
road finance, research and technical issues. Mr. 
L.A. Freak, President of the Roads Congress, 
expressed satisfaction at the increasing awareness 
among the public for more and better roads in 
the interest of a general levelling up of rural 
life and advancement of trade, industry, agricul¬ 
ture, education, health and social services. The 
administrator is no less interested in the develop¬ 
ment of communications than the public for, 
as the Governor of Sind who opened the session 
emphasized, the efficiency of the police force is 
increased manifold by good roads whose exis¬ 
tence is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
law and order. And yet can there be two opinions 


on the inadequacy of roads in (his country in 
general and their utter insufficiency in the rural 
areas in particular? In 1943 the total mileage 
of roads in India was 296,438. The length of 
unmcttalcd roads was 201,384 miles, of which 
approximately 16 per cent only had all-weather 
motorable surfaces. The mileage of metalled 
roads was 95,504 miles, only 15,121 of them 
having modern surfaces. The total length 
represent 0.18 mile per square mile of the coun¬ 
try’s area and 76 miles per 100,000 of popula¬ 
tion. In contrast, the corresponding ratio in the 
USA is 1.01 mile per square mile and 2,499 miles 
for 100,000 of population. The existing roads 
serve mostly the urban and semi-urban areas to 
the grave neglect of rural regions. Bombay 
province is supposed to be comparatively a very 
advanced part of the country, but a survey held in 
1940 revealed that in some districts 40 to 75 per 
cent of the area was not served by any roads at all. 
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CAPITAL'S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

Steel prices * Indo-Danish economic cooperation 


Close on the heels of the indication given 
in the recently finalised fifth Plan docu¬ 
ment that some rationalisation of the 
pricing policies of public sector under¬ 
takings would be necessary in order to 
bring prices in better alignment with costs, 
the new chairman of the Steel Authority of 
India (SAIL), Mr R.P. Billimoria, revealed 
in a talk with pressmen last week that an 
upward revision in the prices of certain 
categories of steel, particularly those 
manufactured at the Durgapur steel plant, 
was likely to be effected soon, even though 
at the current efficiency of the steel 
industry and the overall structure of steel 
prices, a reasonable return on capital 
could be expected. He did not indicate 
any particular items the prices of which 
were envisaged to be raised, but apparently 
he had uppermost in his mind the supplies 
of wheels and axels and other equipment 
to the railways which arc produced solely 
at the Durgapur steelworks. 

The increase in Ihe prices of some steel 
products, Mr Billimoria stressed, was 
warranted due to their uneconomic pro¬ 
duction and in the case of some others 
owing to rise in costs of material inputs; 
the increased labour costs following the 
last wage agreement with workers, he 
revealed, had been more or less absorbed 
by the steelworks through increase in 
labour productivity. No small achieve¬ 
ment, indeed! 

inexplicable situation 

Admittedly, there cannot be any objec¬ 
tion to the stepping up of the prices 
of products owing to factors beyond 
the control of s'eclworks, which include 
escalation in costs of inputs. This is 
because even though the steel industry 
belongs to the category of basic industries 
supplying raw materials for the consumer 
industries, it cannot be expected to incur 


losses or subsidise the consumer industries. 
But it passes comprehension how unecono¬ 
mic scale of production, which in the case 
of the wheels and axels manufacture has 
resulted primarily from very low utilisation 
of the installed capacity and that too not 
owing to lack of orders but due to the 
acute labour indiscipline which bedeviled 
the operations of the Durgapur steelworks 
for quite some time before the emergency, 
could be put forth as a reason for pushing 
up their prices. It, indeed, will amount 
to setting up a bad precedent if the con¬ 
sumers, whether in the public or in the 
private sector, are to be burdened with 
inflated prices because the manufacturers’ 
production costs are unduly high owing 
to gross under-utilisation of capacity. 
Negotiations with the railways on the issue 
of the pricing of products purchased by 
them from the Durgapur steelworks, Mr 
Billimoria disclosed, had already been 
initiated. 

difficult task 

The revision of the prices of steel pro¬ 
ducts in the present circumstances, surely, 
is not going to be an easy exercise, as the 
industry has ' sizeable stocks even after 
stepping up exports, which during the 
April-September period aggregated to 1.25 
million tonnes, valued at Rs 167 crores. 
These exports were nearly 64 per cent more 
compared to the total exports in 1975-76. 
There can be no single criterion for pricing. 
Of course, the production costs of as 
many items as possible, which arc being 
manufactured on an economic scale of 
production, obviously have to be met fully 
along with a reasonable return on capital. 
In the case of several items the demand 
for which is commensurate and which form 
the base for the production of products 
for the aflluent sections, the prices can be 
fixed according to the principle “what the 


market can bear”. This can provide for 
the losses the steel plants may be obliged 
to incur on items which arc not fast-mov¬ 
ing or where there are physical capacity 
constraints resulting in uneconomic scale 
of production. At least part of the rehabi¬ 
litation and modernisation programmes of 
the steel plants too should be met from the 
surpluses available from the pricing of the 
fast-moving items. Some element of the 
rehabilitation and modernisation costs, in 
fact, should be there in the prices of all 
products, the scale of production of which 
is economic, at reasonably efficiently 
running of plants so that they can b: self¬ 
generating propositions. 

improved viability 

Mr Billimoria also indicated that the 
economic viability of the alloy steel plant 
at Durgapur was proposed to be improved 
through installation of some balancing 
equipment in the stainless steel manufac¬ 
turing section so that the high cost of pro¬ 
duction of stainless steel at this plant vis- 
a-vis the other manufacturers in the 
country as well as the imported material 
could be brought down. This, however, 
is not the only solution to the problems 
of the Durgapur alloy steel plant which 
has been experiencing difficulties in the 
disposal of some of its products because 
of the significantly increased availability 
of alloy steels from indigenous sources 
and lack of commensurate increase in 
demand. The unrealistic import policy 
too has added to the difficulties of the « 
indigenous manufacturers of alloy steels, 
both in the public and the private sectors, 
even though it was designed to spur them 
to efficient operations through competition. 

It is not suggested that the domestic 
market should be made a sheltered one 
for the indigenous manufacturers. But 
surely care has to be taken that imports 
are not allowed to undue detriment to 
domestic producers. 

Mr Billimoria outlined a four-point 
strategy to further improve the working of 
the various integrated steelworks in the 
country. This strategy includes raising of 
production to meet the market demand, , 
rationalisation of product-mix to suit 
market conditions, enlarging of the market 
demand by stimulating demand parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas and maximisation 
of both production and profitability. One 
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method of stimulating demand for sted 
in the rural areas, Mr Billimoria felt, was 
making available, even on deferred pay¬ 
ment basis, grain storage bins to agricul¬ 
turists so that besides increasing demand 
for steel, better storage could reduce grain 
losses, which according to some estimates, 
range up to 30 per cent. 

The saleable steel production from alt 
the integrated steel plants during the six 
months to September, Mr Billimoria said, 
had been a record at 3,311,000 tonnes— 
25.4 per cent or 671,000 tonnes more than 
the output during this period last year. 
The total production of saleable steel 
during the above six months was 109 per 
cent of the half-yearly output during 1975- 
76. The public sector steel plants under 
SAIL have done even better by showing a 
growth of 36.7 per cent in production 
compared to the output during the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. In terms of the 
target set for them, their output was higher 
by 12.6 per cent. Excluding Bokaro, 
where some units are still passing through 
the gestation period, the overall capacity 
utilisation in the manufacture of saleable 
steel at the integrated works has been 88.2 
per cent, as against 76.5 per cent in the six 
months to September 1975. 

growing demand 

The domestic demand for steel, Mr 
Billimoria said, has started showing a 
dehnite growth. The total domestic sales 
during the first half of the current financial 
year were 2,666,900 tonnes, as against 
2,194,300 tonnes during the corresponding 
period last year. Including exports, the 
total offtake was 3,235,700 tonnes, as 
against 2,27.s,800 tonnes. This has helped 
in the obviation of further accumulation 
to stocks recently despite upswing in pro¬ 
duction. 

Several technological improvements, Mr 
Billimoria said, were carried out during 
the first half of the current year to develop 
new products to suit market demand. 
Some of the items like niobium steel 
(HSLA) plates produced at Rourkela, high 
tensile plates and deep drawing quality 
steel at Bokaro and angles of critical sizes 
at Bhilai and Durgapur helped in minimis¬ 
ing imports. The items include: (1) 1.9 
mm narrow strip (Durgapur); (2). OTSC 
quality tinplates (Rourkela); (3) 0.24 and 
0.2 mm tinplates (Rourkela); (4) niobium 
steel (HSLA) plates (Rourkela); (5) high 


tensile plates (Bokaro); (6) deep drawing 
quality steel (Bokaro); (7) angles lOOxlOOx 
8 mm (Durgapur; (8) angles 90x90x6 mm 
(Bhilai). 

Imports of the several items were 
reduced by (1) increasing the availability 
of skilled quality steel from Rourkela and 
Bokaro; (2) increasing the availability of 
19 gauge and 24 gauge CR coils for 
refineries; (3) stepping up of availability 
of Lloyds grade-A plates; and (4) produc¬ 
tion of rimming quality ingots at Bokaro 
for rolling into wire rods at Bhilai. 

The appointment of MECX3N—a subsi¬ 
diary of SAIL—as consultant for Nigeria’s 
largest industrial complex, which includes 
two, one million tonnes each, direct reduc¬ 
tion-based integrated steel plants, Mr 
Billimoria said, was another major event 
this year. The MECON would be respon¬ 
sible for total consultancy services concern¬ 
ing tender evaluation, award of contracts 
and projects supervision up to the commis¬ 
sioning of the plants scheduled towards 
the end of 1980. These integrated plants 
will have gaseous reduction sponge iron 
making facilities, electric arc furnaces, 
continuous casting units and rolling mills. 
This consultancy contract, Mr Billimoria 
added, had been won by MECON in the 
face of stiff international competition. A 
team of MECON experts is already in 
Nigeria preparing detailed plan of work 
along with the Nigerian engineers and 
other specialists. The capital cost of both 
the steel plants, including the infrastruc¬ 
ture, is expected to be around 1.6 billion 
US dollars. 

* * 

Eight lines of manufacture have been 
identified during the recent visit here by 
Mr Irav Norgaard, the minister of Foreign 
Economic Afiairs in the government of 
Denmark, for joint ventures by Indian 
and Danish entrepreneurs. These include 
fishery development, feed mill machinery, 
food and meat processing, coal-based 
boilers, foundry equipment, liquid ammonia 
plants, fu rniture manufacture and machi¬ 
nery for garment industry. The contacts 
established with the representatives of 
Danish trade associations and companies 
who accompanied Mr Norgaard are pro¬ 
posed to be followed up by the trade asso¬ 
ciations of the two countries. The Danish 
representatives gave an idea to the Indian 
businessmen of the financing facilities 
available to investors for setting up joint 


ventures through the Danish Industrialisa¬ 
tion Fund for Developing Countries. 

During the discussions between the 
Danish minister and the union minister 
for Commerce, Prof D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 
it was agreed that the Indo-Danish trade 
and economic cooperation at present was 
not commensurate with the potentials of 
the two economies. It was, therefore, 
proposed that both the sides should take 
active measures to expand and diversify 
trade and economic cooperation. 

Mr Norgaard told newsmen last week 
at the conclusion of his visit that he also 
had discussions with the government of 
India on the slow utilisation of the 50 
million kroners credit made available by 
his country two years ago (till now, only 
18 million kroners out of this credit have 
been spent). If the utilisation of this 
credit to 50 per cent was not speeded up, 
the Danish government, he said, would 
not be able to release another 70 million 
kroners credit which had already been 
agreed to. It was felt that the government 
of India should consider the possibilities 
of tying up Danish credit with some large 
value projects, as against the small value 
projects which had been responsible for 
the slow utilisation of this credit. 

new economic order 

Mr Norgaard also had discussions with 
the Indian authorities, including the prime 
minister, on the new international 
economic order which aims at reducing 
disparities between countries. Mr Norgaard 
expressed the view that aid should not 
have any political strings attached to it. 
But he believed that the donors should try 
to ensure that aid went towards reducing 
disparities in developing nations. 

Denmark, Mr Norgaard further stated, 
was in favour of a common fund for raw 
materials which would help in improving 
the export prices of third world. 
Experience, he said, had shown that 
financial and technical aid alone would 
not bridge the gap between the rich and 
the poor nations. Besides the tax-payers 
in the western countries felt that they were 
already paying too much by way of taxes. 
Mr Norgaard, therefore, pointed out that 
it would be difficult for the western 
countries to reach the official aid targets, 
Hence, it was desirable that aid flows 
should be supplemented with trade con¬ 
cessions. 
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D. K. Kotia* 


Fund flow analysis of IDBI 


The author hat analysed the sources of finance and their utilisation 
by the Industrial Development Bank of India in the eleven-year 
period ending in 1974-75, and has come to the conclusion that it hat 
used the available funds efficiently. Among the various modes 
of raising new financial resources, he has recommended increased 
recourse to the tapping of the bonds market and borrowings from 
, well-settled industrial units assisted by it in the past besides improved 
control over administrative overheads and elimination of 
unproductive expenses. 


The iNDusTxrAL Development Bank of 
j India (IDBI), a wholly-owned subsidiaiy 
I of the Reserve Bank of India (RBI), 
was established in 1964 to furnish term 
finance to industry and to co-ordinate the 
; activities of financial institutions. 

The IDBI is the most important 
agency for plaiming, financing, promoting 
and developing industries in India. The 
main services rendered by it are: (i) 
indirect assistance—to assist financial 
institutions and banks through re-finance 
to guarantee their obligations, to subs¬ 
cribe to or purchase their securities; (ii) 
Direct assistance—to assist industrial units 
by granting loans and advances; by subs¬ 
cribing to, purchasing or underwriting 
their securities; by discounting or re-dis¬ 
counting of their bills; by guaranteeing 
their loans or deferred payments; and by 
rendering technical assistance; and, (iii) 
Promotional activities—marketing and 
investment research, surveys, techno- 
economic studies, etc. 

central agency 

The role of the IDBI has been conceived 
not merely as an instrument for enlarging 
the usefulness of the existing financial 
institutions by supplementing their resour¬ 
ces and widening the scope of their assis¬ 
tance for financing industrial development 
but also as a central agency, which ulti¬ 
mately is concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with all problems relating to the medium 
and long-term financing of industry with 
special responsibility to fill the gaps in the 
industrial structure and to develop certain 
vital and strategic sectors. The IDBI, thus, 
emerges as a pivotal financial institution 
which has been assigned an important 

•Facttltv Member, Department of Accountancy 
and Business Statistics, University of Rajasthan. 
J8ipur-302004. 


role in the task of planned development 
of industry in India. 

The sources of IDBl’s finance with res¬ 
trictions imposed on their quantum, 
purpose and term have been la d down 
in the IDBI Act, 1964. 

The authorised share capital of the 
IDBI was fixed at Rs 50 crores which has 
already been issued and fully subscribed 
and paid. The share capital of the IDBI 
can be increased to Rs 100 crores with the 
prior approval of the central government. 

The IDBI may take loan from the RBI 
for periods up to 90 days against trustees’ 
securities and up to five years on the 
security of bona fide commercial bills or 


POINT 
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promissory notes and may also borrow on 
a long-term basis from the National In¬ 
dustrial Credit (Long-term Operations) 
Fund, set up by the RBI. 

The bank may borrow from the central 
government from time to time on such 
terms as may be agreed upon. Under the 
IDBI Act, 1964, a special fund—Develop¬ 
ment Assistance Fund—has also been set 
up to augment the bank’s resources (finan¬ 
ced mainly by central government) which 
is intended to assist, with the prior appro¬ 
val of the central government, such indus¬ 
trial projects which are of strategic impor¬ 
tance to the economy but involve more 
than ordinary risk in financing owing to 


heavy investment involved or low anticipa¬ 
ted rate of returnon capital or long gesta¬ 
tion period. 

The bank may also raise resources by 
selling bonds, with or without government 
guarantee, and by accepting deposits from 
the public for a period of not less than 
twelve months, on terms approved by the 
RBI. 

The IDBI may also acquire resources 
by borrowings from other sources with 
government approval, including amounts 
in foreign currencies from institutions in 
fore gn countries. 

total funds 

Table I sets out inflows of IDBI’s funds 
from various sources during the eleven 
years of its operations—1964-65 to 
1974-75—^as well as since inception up to 
the end of 1974-75. The total funds of the 
IDBI during the eleven years amounted to 
Rs 1212.5 crores. The funds of the IDBI 
have been increasing continuously during 
the last eleven years except for the year 
1967-68. During 1974-75 t >tal funds at the 
disposal of the IDBI were Rs 272.8 crores 
as compared to Rs 43.1 crores for the 
year 1964-65 showing a six-fold increase. 
Due to investment in industries at a fast 
rate throughout the country, the IDBI 
co 'tinuously strove for augmc ting the 
resources duri g the last 11 years to meet 
growi 'g needs for funds except for 1967-68 
in which the climate of recession affected 
the demand for funds in certain sectors of 
the economy. 

The growth of IDBTs funds was 36 per 
cent in 1974-75 and 41.9 per cent (highest 
since inception) in 1973-74. The annual 
growth in the IDBl’s funds shows wide 
fluctuations during the last 11 years. 
However, in recent years the funds of the 
IDBI have increased at a fast rate. In 
1974-75 the value of funds had doubled as 
compared to 1972-73. 

The most important source of IDBl’s 
funds has been repayment of past assis¬ 
tance granted by it, the contributi 'Q of 
which has been increasing continuously 
during the last eleven years except for the 
slight fall in 1968-69. Since inception up 
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to 1974*75 out of IDBl’a total funds of 
Rs 1212.5 crores repayment of past assis* 
tance amounted to Rs 426.9 crores form* 
iag35.2 per cent of total funds. Since 
IDBFs operations have now gained mo> 
mentum this source has been contributing 
a very significant amount in the total 
funds of the bank, particularly in recent 
years. In fact, after a few initial years of 
IDBI’s operations, the contribution of re¬ 
payment of past assistance has ranked as 
number one. Thus, the IDBl has been 
able to build up a source of funds of a 
revolving nature through repayment by 
the borrowers. 

Another important source of IDBI’s 
funds is borrowings from Reserve Bank’s 
National Industrial Credit (Long-Term 
Operations) Fund, the amount of which 
was negligible up to 1968-59 but after¬ 
wards it increased at a fast rate. As com¬ 
pared to Rs 20 crores in 1969-70, the 
amount of borrowings from this source 
increased to Rs 86 crores in 1974-75. 

In view of increasing demand for funds, 
the resources position of the IDBI has 
been under pressure in recent years. Re¬ 
sort was, therefore, made during 1973-74 
and 1974-75 to temporary borrowings 
from the RBI against lodgement of us¬ 
ance bills rediscounted by the IDBl. The 
amount from this source contributed 


Rs 20 crores (10 per cent of total funds) 
in 1973*74 and Rs 42.8 crores (15.7 per 
cent of total funds) in 1974-75. 

Since inception up to 1974-75, the share 
of the borrowings from the RBI and re¬ 
payment of past assistance was 62.3 per 
cent of total funds. The share of these 
sources in total funds for the last six 
years has been shown in Table II whidi 
reveals that not only in absolute terms 
but also as percentage of total funds the 
contribution from these sources has been 
increasing continuously and in 1974-75 
it was the highest—at the figure of Rs 
184.8 crores constituting 83.4 per cent of 
the total funds of the year. It is therefore 
clear that the funds of the IDBl have been 
mainly coming from “repayment” and 
“borrowings from the RBI.” 

In order to meet the increased require¬ 
ments of funds, the IDBl has also been 
resorting to borrowings from the market 
through flotation of bonds. During the 
last four years (1971-72 to 1974*75) it has 
issued bonds worth Rs 60 crores. 

In its initial years, the IDBl depended 
largely upon borrowings from the govern¬ 
ment. During the first five years of its 
operations, the IDBl borrowed Rs 145 
crores from the government fanning 
nearly 50 per cent of total funds for these 
five years. Since 1969-70, in view of the 


stringent budgetary position of the govern¬ 
ment, the flow of government funds had 
been discontinued and, it had been re¬ 
placed by the borrowings from the RBI, 
as indicated earlier. 

Table M 


Principal Sources of IDBPs Funds 


Year 

Contribution of 
borrowings from 
RBI and repay¬ 
ment of past assis¬ 
tance (in Rs crores) 

% of total 
funds 

1969-70 

47.9 

66.7 

1970-71 

65.7 

68.0 

1971-72 

89.7 

70.0 

1972-73 

99.6 

70.6 

1973-74 

145.5 

72.8 

1974-75 

184.8 

83.4 


The share capital of the IDBl has in¬ 
creased from Rs 10 crores in 1964-65 to 
Rs 50 crores in 1973-74 (equal to autho¬ 
rised capital) showing a five-fold increase 
in ten years. The funds from reserves 
(created out of profits) were very small 
and they formed a negligible part of total 
funds. 

The uses of IDBI’s funds for the 11 
years under reference have been shown 
in Table III. It will be noticed that the 


Table 1 


Sources of IDBI’s Funds—1964-65 to 1974-75 

(Amount in Rs crores) 


Sources of funds 

1964- 

65 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

Since in¬ 
ception up- 
to the end of 
- 1974-75 

1. 

Increase in paid-up capital and Re¬ 
serves 

10.8 

1.3 

12.1 

2.8 

3,3 

4.3 

13.6 

13.2 

3.6 

14.5 

2.8 

82.3 

2. 

Borrowings from government 

22.5 

.37.9 

34.6 

25.0 

25.0 


— 

_ 

— 

— 

1.2 

146.2 

3. 

Borrowings from RBI 
(i) NIC (LTD) fund 

2.2 

1.7 

1.4 

0.8 

0.2 

20.0 

28.8 

.37.8 

36.3 

49.6 

86.0 

264.8 


(ii) Against lodgement of usance bills 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

20.0 

42.8 

62.8 

4. 

Borrowings by way of bonds 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.7 

16.0 

15.2 

16.5 

60.4 

5. 

Repayment of assistance 

5.5 

8.6 

11.7 

24.8 

21.6 

27.9 

36.9 

51.9 

63.3 

75.9 

98.8 

426.9 

6. 

Others'* 

2.1 

11.3 

8.7 

8.9 

16.7 

19.6 

17.3 

12.6 

22.0 

25.2 

24.7 

169.1 


Total 

43.1 

60.8 

68.5 

62.3 

66.8 

71.8 

96.6 

128.2 

141.2 200.4 

272.8 

1212.5 


*Including sale of investments and cash and other liquid resources 

Source: Annual Reports of IDBl 
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f main use of IDBfs funds has been dis- 
» bursement of assistance through refin- 
) ance to financial institutions and direct 
f assistance to industrial units. The finan- 
; cial assistance disbursed during the year 
; 1974-75 amounted to Rs 235.6 crores as 
t compared to Rs 28 crores in 1964-65 
I showing an increase of more than eight 
' times. The use of funds has been showing 
continuous increase during the last II 
years except for a fall in 1967-68. Except 
. for the first year of IDBl's operations, 

• the amount of di .bursement of assistance 
has been 75 per cent or more of total fund 
and during the last five years it has not 
, been less than 80 per cent of total funds. 
In 1965-67, the IDBl utilised 88 percent 
of its funds in distributing financial 
assistance to its borrowers, 

The bluk of IDBI’s assistance has gone 
to financial institutions in the form of 
refinance. Out of total assistance of 
Rs 1033.3 crores (since inception up to 
1974-75) disbursed by the IDBl, Rs 712.8 
crores were utilised for the purpose 
of refinance to financial institutions cons¬ 
tituting 71.3 per cent of total disburse¬ 
ments. In all years of IDBI’i operations 
the indirect assistance has been greater 
than direct assistance. In the past five 
years the amount of rcfiniince increased 
from Rs 39.8 crores in 1969-70 to 
Rs 184.1 crores in 1974-75 showing an inc¬ 
rease of more than four times. It is, there 
fore, clear that the IDBl has been helping 
financial institutions in performing their 


functions effectively by giving great im¬ 
portance to refinance. 

In order to measure whether the IDBl 
has been using its funds efficiently, the 
percentage change in disbursement of 
finaneial assistance has been studied in 
relation to percentage change in total 
funds and for this purpose chain base 
index numbers have been computed for 
total funds and disbursement of financial 
assistance for eleven years of IDBI’s 
operations (shown in Table IV). It can be 
seen that except for the years 1967-68 
and 1971-72, the amount of financial 
assistance increased faster than total 
funds. In 196.S-66, total funds increased 


by 41 per cent while the amount of 
financial assistance rose by 84 per cent 
{as compared to previous year). The 
study of chain ba c index numbers for 
total funds and for disbursement of finan¬ 
cial assistance reveals that increases in 
financial assistance have been greater than 
proportionate increases in total funds and 
thus, increases in funds ha^e been utilised 
efficiently to meet larger demand of assis¬ 
tance from the IDBl. 

The IDBl has also util sed its funds to 
repay borrowings from government and 
the RBI. The borrowing, from govern¬ 
ment, which were a source of finance 
up to 1968-69, are being repaid since 

IV 


Table 

Chain Base Index Numbers of Total Funds and Dibursement 
of Financial Assistance. 


Year 

Total 
fundi 
(in crore 
Rs.) 

Chain ba;e 
index No. 

Disbursement 
of financial 
assistance (in 
crore Rs.) 

Chain base 
index No. 

196t-65 

43.1 

100 

28.0 

100 

1965 66 

60.8 

141 

51.4 

184 

1966-67 

68.5 

113 

60.3 

118 

1967-68 

62.3 

91 

46.5 

77 

1968-69 

66.8 

107 

51.0 

110 

1969-70 

71.8 

108 

55 8 

109 

1970-71 

96.6 

135 

84.0 

150 

1971-72 

128.2 

P3 

101.0 

120 

1972-73 

141.2 

110 

113.9 

113 

1973-74 

203.4 

142 

175.8 

1.55 

1974-75 

272 8 

136 

235.6 

137 


Table HI 

Uses of IDBUs Funds—1964-65 to 1974-75 


(Amount in Rs, crores) 


Uses of funds 1964- 1965- 1966- 1967- 1968- 1969 - 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1974- 



65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

1. Disbursement of assistance by way of 

(i) Loans to industrial units 

0.4 

25.2 

25.9 

19.1 

16.9 

16.0 

20.6 

21.6 

34.1 

58.2 

51.5 

(ii) Refinance 

27.6 

26.2 

34.4 

27.4 

34.1 

39.8 

63.4 

79.4 

79.8 

116.6 

184.1 

2. Repayment of borrowings from 

(i) Government 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

0.7 

3.7 

6.6 

8.9 

11.9 

12.4 

(ii) RPI 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.0 

3. Others* 

15.1 

9.4 

8.2 

15.8 

15.8 

15.3 

8.9 

20.6 

18.4 

13.7 

4.8 

Total 

43.1 

60.8 

68.5 

62.3 

66.8 

71.8 

96.6 

128.2 

141.2 

200.4 

272.8 


•Inclucing cash and other liquid resources 

Source: Annual Reports of IDBl 
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1969-70, the amount of repayment 
increasing continuously. In 1974-75 the 
short-term borrowings from the RBI 
(against lodgement of usance bills) have 
also been repaid to the extent of Rs 20 
crores. 

Since the IDBI has assumed the charac¬ 
ter of normal source of finance for 
industrial units as well as financial insti¬ 
tutions and since their need for funds is 
likely to grow with expansion in industry, 
the operations of the IDBI are likely to 
assume considerable dimensions and, there 
fore, it seems that a stage has been reach¬ 


ed when it is desirable to create new sour¬ 
ces of finance. It could, for instance, raise 
resources from the private sector cither 
in the form of deposits from the public 
or borrowings by issue of bonds/deben- 
ture:. So far the IDBI has arranged very 
small amounts by issue of bonds while in 
the financial structure of other financial 
institutions, this source has contributed 
very significant amounts. 

Some of the other potential sources of 
funds which could be explored are: (i) 
rediscounting of machinery bills with the 
RBI and of export bills with RBI/foreign 


banks; (ii) borrovrings from international 
institutions such as the World Bank; (iii) 
inoease in the share capital; (iv) long-term 
loans from developed states; (v) Special 
loans for long periods from central govern¬ 
ment ; (vi) loans from well-settled indus¬ 
trial un ts assisted by it in the past; and 
(vii) better control over adm'nistrative 
overheads and unproductive expenses. 
In the years to come IDBI has to play a 
big role in the industrial development of 
the country and, therefore, it is necessary 
to tap new and diverse sources for 
mobiii.->ing adequate resources for its 
operations. 


Small-scale farming in tribal areas J. P. Bhati 


This is a study of tribal agricultural farina in Uttar Pradesh. On the 
basis of a sample survey, the author has concluded that the use 
of the new farm inputs is meagre irrespective of the size of the farm. 
Agriculture of both small and large farmers is of subsistence 
nature and is not market-oriented. The part played by the mass 
media such as the radio and the newspapers in the dissemina¬ 
tion of new ideas is negligible. 


THEORETICAL CT)NCEPTs pcrlincnt to a dis¬ 
cussion of the ‘economics of scale and 
farm size’ problem are so familiar that ela¬ 
boration seems unnecessary. However, a 
look at some of the important studies con¬ 
cerned particularly with farm size (scale) 
would be worthwhile to have an idea of 
the phenomenon. As regards productivity, 
some doubts were raised about the vali¬ 
dity and statistical basis of the inverse 
relationship between farm size and output 
per unit of land (*", *’). But it was 

very well established tliat, by and large, 
productivity per acre decreases with the 
increase in the size of holding (®, “, 

11 ^ This inverse relation, ob¬ 

tained by analysing the data pertain¬ 
ing to pre-green revolution period and 
specially from farm management studies, 
has been widely accepted and attributed, 
among other factors, to higher intensity 
of cropping on small farms. 

Revolutionary changes have taken place 
in the field of agriculture during post¬ 
green revolution period. The diffusion of 
new farm technology into Indian agricul¬ 
ture has added a new dimension to the 
validity of the hypothesis of inverse rela¬ 
tion between farm size and productivity 


and returns to scale. Recent studies con¬ 
ducted in this direction have indicated 
that inverse relationship does not hold true 
under new agricultural technology!**,*"). 
In spite of the preponderance of the 
small farmers and highly divisible nature 
of new farm technology which can be 
used equally profitably on large and 
small farms, their participation in the pro¬ 
cess of agricultural development has not 
been commendable for various reasons. 
Positive relationship between farm size 
and adoption of green revolution techno¬ 
logies was generally noticed (*,*’,*“,**,“,**). 
Their meagre physical resources have stood 
in the way of benefiting appreciably from 
the new technology, which favours better 
endowed farmers (*, *, **, **). Institu¬ 

tional credit facilities, both sh-'rt and 
long-term, were not available in adequate 
amounts to small landowners (®, ’. **, **, **). 
Powerful vested interests tend to mono¬ 
polise credit and other facilitie.s even when 
these are meant for small farmers and 
other weaker sections (*, **). Thus, 

skewed distribution of resources creates 
relatively greater imbalances in the factors 
of production on small farms (**, **, **). 
To solve the problem of inadequate sup¬ 


plies of current production resources 
available to the small farmer on the one 
hand, and under-utilisation of farm equip¬ 
ment on the other and taking advantage 
of bulk buying of farm inputs and bulk 
selling of farm products, cooperative farm¬ 
ing is advocated as the most suitable re¬ 
medy (**,**,**). 

crucial problems 

Keeping in mind the above views ex¬ 
pressed about small farmers in general, 
an attempt has been made in this article 
to highl'ght the crucial problems of Tharu 
tribal agriculture with reference to size 
of holdings. Due to compa'^ative isola¬ 
tion and entirely different social and 
institutional systems of the tribal com¬ 
munities, the development of agriculture 
is of a different dimension. In case such 
knowledge is available, it will be easy for 
the agricultural extension workers and 
development agencies to plan their strate¬ 
gies and communicate the desired inno¬ 
vations to tribal areas. 

Tharu is the main scheduled tribe of 
Uttar Pradesh. The members of this tribe 
are found in large numbers in Himalayan 
Tarai, all along the Nepal border from 
Nainital to Gorakhpur district. For this 
study information was obtained from 40 
farmers of four villages of Khafima block 
in Nainital district. Farmers of each vil- 
hge were divided into small and large 
categories in accordance with their opera¬ 
ted land holdings, and a 15 per cent ran. 
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dom sample was drawn from each cate- 20.9 per cent on large farms. Cooperative help in the form of grants and loans to 
gory. Thus, the sample consists of 18 societies were quite active in the area the small farms and has one-fourth share 
small farmers who were holding less than under study and provided about 40 per in the total credit supply, though the 
three hectares each and 22 large farmers, cent of credit to both types of farms, farmers were under substantial hold of 
each having a holding of more than three However, the government is providing local money-lenders. Commercial banks 
hectares. Data were collected by the sur¬ 
vey method pertaining to the agricultural Table I 

year 1970-71. 


Results of the comparative analysis of 
small and large tribal farms regardiitg the 
structure and functioning of their agricul¬ 
ture and physical, economic and institu¬ 
tional problems encountered are present¬ 
ed in eight tables and are discussed here. 

improved inputs 

A study of the extent of adoption of 
improved farm inputs gives an idea about 
the dimension of progressiveness of agri¬ 
culture. Table I reveals that a majority 
of the farms are unirrigated. Although 
the proportion of total farmers using irri¬ 
gation facilities was higher in the large 
size group, but the proportion of sown 
area irrigated was not much different on 
small and large size groups of farms. 
High-Yielding Varieties (HYV) of wheat 
and rice hid penetrated into this tribal 
belt but still they were in the ‘trial stage’ 
as only three to four per cent area under 
these crops had been devoted to them. 
About one-fourth of sampled farmers were 
using inorganic fertilizers and that too 
not in sufficient quantity. The per hectare 
fertilizer expenditure was more on small 
farms as compared with large farms 
where fertilizers were spread thinly. Per 
capita agricultural income was higher on 
large farms while agricultural gross income 
per hectare of operated area was higher 
on small farms. It was surprising to note 
that relatively higher proportion of large 
farms reported problems in the adoption 
of HYV seeds than small ones. The main 
problems pointed out were (a) high cost 
to grow HYV, and (b) inadequate and 
untimely supply of required inputs (see 
Table II). 

Both short and long-term investment 
per hectare of operated land was higher 
on large farms (Table III). However, per 
farm borrowings were higher on large 
farms but per hectare borrowed amount 
was higher on small farms. Borrowed 
funds accounted for 46.6 per cent of 
total investment on small farms, and 


New Farm Technology <m Tribal Farms 


Particulars 

Small 

Large 

Average 

1. Holding size (hectares) 

2.24 

6.99 

4.85 

2. % of sown area irrigated: 




(a) Kharif 

8.57 

9.75 

9.46 

(b) Rabi 

4.97 

6.83 

6.38 

Total 

6.97 

8.44 

8.08 

3. % of farmers using irrigation facilities 




(a) Owned source 

5.5 

22.7 

15.0 

(b) Govt, canal 

16.7 

18.2 

17.5 

Total 

22.2 

40.7 

32.5 

4. % of crop area under HYV 




(a) Paddy 

14.02 

0.99 

4.22 

(b) Wheat 

7.82 

1.15 

3.23 

5. % of farmers using HYV 




(a) Paddy 

11.11 

13.64 

12.50 

(b) Wheat 

11.11 

9.09 

10.00 

6. % of farmers using fertilisers 

27.7 

27.3 

27.5 

7. Expenditure on fertilisers (Rs/ha) 

58.93 

16.28 

21.94 

8. Agricultural gross income (Rs) 




(a) Per farm 

2,092 

5,679 

4,062 

(b) Per hectare 

934 

813 

838 

(c) Per capita 

317 

536 

462 

Table IT 



Problems in Adoption of HYV Seeds 





(Percentages) 

Problems 

Small 

Large 

Average 

Too costly to grow 

61 

68 

65 

Inadequate and untimely supply of inputs 

50 

60 

55 

Needs too much detailed knowledge 

27 

28 

28 

Susceptible to diseases 

16 

18 

18 

Total farmers finding problems 

61 

73 

68 


Note: Some farmers indicated more than one problem. 
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Good business tonic: 

EUROPE. 

Twice doily. 



Strengthen your forces 
for business in Europe. 

We prescribe two flights 
every day. 

14 every week 
touching the profitable 
nerve centres of the 
Continent. 

15 to London. 5 to Rome. 

3 to Geneva. 6 to Frankfurt. 
5 to Paris. 2 to Moscow. 

1 to Amsterdam. 
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were oo&centratiog on large farms only, 
because small tribal farms were consi¬ 
dered uncieditworthy. 

Table IV reveals that non-farm income 
was obtained on large farms only and it 
constituted a very meagre proportion of 
total income. Per capita net income 
(disposable income) was Rs 272 on small 
hirms and Rs 474 on large farms. Dis¬ 
savings were observed on small farms, 
while saving of Rs 1,259 per household 
vras estimated on large-size farms. 

main crop 

Paddy was the main crop in kharif 
season as more than 60 per cent of land 
(mainly unirrigated and under local varie¬ 
ties) was put to it on both sizes of 
farms (see Table V). Wheat was the most 
important rabi crop which was also do¬ 
minated by local varieties under unirri¬ 
gated conditions. A very small propor¬ 
tion of land was devoted to such com¬ 
mercial crops as sugarcane and lahi 
(oilseeds), reflecting the subsistence 
nature of their agriculture. Due to lack 
of irrigation facilities the proportion of 
rabi fallow was twice of the fcharif fallow 
on both types of farms, the figure for 
rabi fallow being 19.14 per cent of ope¬ 
rated area on small farms and 35.18 
per cent on large farms. Since the pro¬ 
portion of fallow land was substantially 
higher on large farms, this resulted in 
relatively low crop intensity on large 
farms. 

In general yield rates were very low on 
both types of farms. Except for wheat 
(local), grom and sugarcane, large farms 
were obtaining slightly higher yields as 
compared to small farms. 

The total value of marketed surplus 
was Rs2,119 on large farms and Rs 389 on 
small farms (see table VI). At least some 
part of every crop produced on both 
types of farms was sold. But when the 
proportion of each crop in the total sur¬ 
plus was taken into account, it was re¬ 
vealed that paddy accounted for more 
than 60 per cent. It was followed by lahi 
(10.98 per cent) on small farms and 
gram (14.35 per cent) on large-size farms, 
and the rest of the crops accounted for 
a small proportion. Hence, for most 
crops the advantages of bulk selling 
were not available. This was more rele¬ 


vant to small farms where except for mmdi (market—where reasonable prices 
paddy no other crop sold accounted for could be obtained) small farmeri and 
more than Rs 45. 34 per cent by large farmers. Rest of the 

As regards disposal of farm produce, surplus was sold in the village itself. A 
it is evident from Table Vll that only 10 substantial part of the farm produce was 
per cent of marketed surplus was sold in exchanged for consumer goods in the 

Table III 

Investment Pattern, Savings and Sources of Finance (1970-71) 

(Rupees) 



Small 

Large 

Average 

Particulars 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


farm 

hectare 

farm 

hectare 

farm 

hectare 

(i) Short term investment 

295 

131.70 

989 

141.49 

677 

139.58 

(ii) Long term investment 

286 

127.67 

1,207 

172.67 

793 

163.51 

Total 

581 

259.37 

2,196 

314.16 

1,470 

303.09 

(iii) Investment from: 







(a) Owned funds (savings) 

310 

138.39 

1,736 

248.35 

1,095 

225.77 

(b) Borrowed funds (credit) 
(iv) Amount & sources of credit: 

271 

120.98 

460 

65.81 

375 

77.32 

(a) Co-operative societies 

116 

51,78 

184 

26.32 

154 

31.75 


(43) 


(40) 


(41) 


(b) Commercial banks 

— 

— 

179 

25.61 

97 

20.00 


(-) 


(39) 


(26) 


(c) Local money lenders 

87 

38.84 

65 

9,30 

75 

15.46 


(32) 


(14) 


(20) 


(d) Grants & loans from 
govt. 

68 

30.36 

23 

3.29 

45 

9.28 


(25) 


(5) 


(12) 


(c) Friends & Relatives 

— 

— 

9 

1.29 

4 

0.83 


(-) 

(-) 

(2) 


(1) 

m 

Notes; I. .Short term investment means expenditure on 

HYV seeds, fertilizers. 

water etc. 2. Long term investment 

includes such expenditures as 

purhase of farm animals, machinery and equipments, etc. 

3. Figures in 

parenthesis denote percentage to the total borrowings i 

i.e. (iii) (b). 


Table IV 





Per Household Net Income and Consumption Expenditure 




Small 

Large 

Average 

Particulars 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


H.H. 

Capita 

H.H. 

Capita 

H.H. 

Capita 

Farm net income* 

1,797 

272.27 

4,690 

442.45 

3,388 

385.00 

Non-farm income 

— 

— 

336 

31.70 

185 

21.02 

Total net income* 

1,797 

272.27 

5,026 

474.15 

3,573 

407.02 

Consumption expenditure 

1,978 

299.70 

3,767 

355.38 

2,962 

336.59 

(4) Savings or (—) Dis-savings 

—181 - 

-27.43 

1,259 

118,77 

611 

69.43 


•Net over paid-out cost. H.H. means household 
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village itself througih tbe hawkers. (Here 
they do not buy and sell goods but ex¬ 
change them in barter.) Both types of 
farmers sold a major proportion to the 
village traders who come to the villages 
to purchase and carry it to the market. 
These traders take dual advantage. First, 
they lend their money at exorbitant rate 
of interest (ranging from 50 to 100 per 
cent) and second they recover it by 
purchasing the farm produce at much 
lower prices than the prevailing market 
prices. Hence, there is need to protect 
the farmers (specially small ones) of this 
area from the clutches of the middleman 
and ensure fair return for their produce. 

Due to the absence of proper roads and 
adequate transport facilities the flow of 

Table 
Crop Pattern a 


Ittfonnation into this tribal community 
was considerably hampered. It was ob¬ 
served that in Tharu tribal community 
the role of rural elite (local leaders) as a 
source of agricultural knowledge was 
roost significant irrespective of farm size 
(Table VIII). Mass media such as the 
radio had very little share in disseminat¬ 
ing new ideas. Only 25 per cent farmers 
were in touch with extension staff. 

From the above discussion it can be 
concluded that the adoption of new farm 
inputs was, in general, very low but 
small farmers were doing equally well as 
their counterpart large farmers. Per hec¬ 
tare investment was higher on larg; farms 
but borrowings per unit of land were 
higher on small farms. Commercial banks, 
V 

id Productivity 



Proportional Area* (%) 

Yields Per Hectare 

Crops 

SmaU 

Large 

Average 

Small 

Large Average 

Kharif Season 







Paddy local (IR) 

3.36 

7.60 

6.70 

14.83 

15.91 

15.82 

Paddy local (UIR) 

52.16 

58.83 

58.27 

10.06 

10.77 

10.63 

Paddy HYV (IR) 

8.34 

0.22 

1.08 

21.72 

27,50 

22.66 

Paddy HYV (UIR) 

5.36 

0.44 

1.46 

11.09 

11.12 

11.10 

Maize local 

12.12 

5.62 

7,00 

5.34 

7.27 

6.57 

Other crops 

3.60 

3.00 

3.12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Fallow 

10.20 

19.90 

17.88 




Rabi Season 







Wheat local (IR) 

1.50 

4.16 

3.62 

10.13 

10.45 

10.43 

Wheat local (UIR) 

28.16 

18.26 

20.32 

7.41 

6.45 

6.72 

Wheat HYV (IR) 

2.52 

0.26 

0.72 

19.99 

24,74 

24.22 

Gram 

4.52 

22.18 

18.52 

6.92 

5.04 

5.14 

Lahi 

12.06 

1.66 

3.83 

5.26 

7.14 

5.38 

Barley 

8,22 

2.33 

3.59 

5.14 

6.13 

6.66 

Masoor 

15.84 

8.88 

10.32 

3.53 

3.83 

3.81 

Wheat+Gram 

2.52 

1.80 

1.96 

3,95 

9.28 

7.81 

Surarcane** 

4.86 

4.39 

4.49 

222.40 

217.46 

218.45 

Other crops 

0.66 

0.90 

0.84 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Fallow 

19.14 

35.18 

31.80 




Total operated area 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 





(2.24) 

(6.99) 

(4.85) 




Intensity of cropping 

170,66 

144.92 

150.32 





Note: NA, IR, UIR and HYV denotes Not available, Irrigated, Unirrigated and 
High Yielding Varieties respectively. Figures in parenthesis denote operated 
area in hectares. 

• Proportion of each crop area to the operated area has been computed to find 
the seasonal land use pattern. Hence total of each season will be one hundred. 

** Since sugarcane is an annual crop and spans over both Kharif and Rabi sea¬ 
sons, its area has been accounted in both the seasons. 


which »luctantly extended 1h^ credit 
facilities to the Tharu tribal belt, were 
concentrating on larger farms only and | 
did not consider small farmers credit- | 
worthy. Agriculture of both small and 
large farmers was of subsistence nature 
and not market-oriented, A large pro¬ 
portion of whatscever they sold went 
through village traders/hawkers and 
hence received lower prices than the pre¬ 
vailing market prices. 

Mass media such as the radio, news¬ 
papers, etc. had very little share in dis¬ 
seminating new ideas. The government 
extension agency was not much active 
and hence these tribal farmers, irrespec¬ 
tive of farm size, were mainly dependent 
on their local leaders for agricultural 
information and innovations. 
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Table VI 






{ 


Proportion of Each Crop’s Production Marketed and Its Share In Total 
Marketed Surplus on Farms 


(Percentages) 


1 

Crops 

i 

Proportion of each Crop’s Pro¬ 
duction Marketed 

Share of Different Crops in 
Total Marketed Surplus 

Small 

Large 

Average 

Small 

Large 

Average 

( Maize 

22.91 

16.14 

18.12 

5.24 

1.08 

1.62 

1 Paddy 

22.66 

43.89 

39.61 

61.14 

65.69 

65.10 

1 Wheat 

6.93 

9,72 

8.86 

8.15 

3.26 

3.90 

i Gram 

22.71 

59.18 

56.69 

4.08 

14.35 

13.01 

£. Barley 

6.38 

14.00 

10,69 

0.80 

0.26 

0.33 

Wheat-j-Gram 

— 

38.79 

.33.59 


1.23 

1.07 

Labi 

22.53 

21.21 

22.06 

10.98 

0.69 

2.03 

Masoor 

40.00 

58.89 

53.17 

5.24 

4.29 

4.41 

Sugarcane 

9.26 

28.44 

23.54 

4.37 

9.15 

8.53 

Total 

NA 

NA 

NA 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 





(389) 

(2119) 

(1342) 


Note: Figures in parenthesis denotes value of marketed surplus (Rs.) over which 
percentages have been computed for that column. 


Table VII 

Disposal of Farm Produce Through Ditfereut Agencies 


Agency 

Small 

Large 

Average 

Village traders 

56 .30 

47.19 

48.38 

Haat 

20.57 

14.16 

15.00 

Hawkers 

12,85 

4.72 

5.78 

Mandi 

10.28 

33.93 

.30.84 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Table VllI 



Proportion of 

Total Farmers Receiving 

Agricultural 

Information from 


Different Sources 





(PcrcenUige.s) 

Source of information* 

Small 

Large 

Average 

Local leaders 

78 

73 

75 

Relatives 

39 

54 

48 

Extension staff 

24 

25 

25 

Radio 

17 

23 

20 

Other 

11 

9 

10 


•Many farmers were receiving information from more than one source. 
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Is it time for introspection? 


The World Bank has nd succeeded so far in obtaining funds for the 
fifth replenishment of its "soft affiliate", the International Development 
Association (iOA). Mr Brocdi is of the view Utat the future of the 
IDA will be decid^ at Kyoto, Japan, where 20 developed countries 
including the USA and West Germany wiil be meeting soon. The 
economic plight of some of the European countries and the slew growth 
rates In Mers are making the rich nations introspective, adds Mr 
Brook- 


The Manila annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
nationa] Monetary Fund has come and 
gone: everyone knows that the US 
Treasury is much more anxious to pro¬ 
mote private investment through an 
international resources bank to exploit 
resources in developing areas with guaran¬ 
tees against expropriation than to assist 
with either welfare programmes or 
financing loans to enable industrially 
developing stales to improve their posi¬ 
tion in the world of industrial commerce. 
In other words, after a period of apparant 
realisation of developing nations’ difficul¬ 
ties the world seeks to turn back to the 
developing-exploiting activities that 


to the neediest of the developing states on 
concessional terms, have become two 
predominant and contentious issues re¬ 
cently. A new injection of cash to the 
IDA is essential if it is to be able to 
continue operations after next summer. 
Everyone except the USA and Federal 
Republic of Germany has agreed to a 
fifth replenishment which would carry the 
IDA over the next three years to 1980 and 
that the sum should be about 89,000 million 
(£5,300 million), about twice as much as 
was injected to make up the last and fourth 
replenishment. The increase is needed to 
keep up with the rise in inflation. 

So far, the USA has been unwilling to 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


characterized most of the 19th and some 
of the 20th centuries. 

The idea of an international resources 
bank had already been rejected at the 
fourth United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development at Nairobi. That 
the United States raised it again at 
Manila after the rebuff in June suggests 
that the wealthy areas once again feel 
themselves to be sufficiently strong to 
suggest this idea as a bargaining counter 
in negotiations over raising World Bank 
capital. The issue of the bank’s capital 
together with the replenishment its ‘soft 
arm’ affiliate, the International Devdop- 
ment Association, which provides money 


increase it contribution over the last level; 
its attitude and that of West Germany 
will be crucial at the meeting to be held 
soon at Kyoto, Japan, where about 20 
countries will make clear their attitude 
and the amount of their contribution. 
Without some increase in the IDA’s 
lending — which depends on increased 
contributions from the 20 fully-developed 
industrial states—the bank will become 
less valuable as a support to the world’s 
poorest states in their commercial affairs. 
Since the bank itself has already made 
its terms of repayment rougher, a lending 
capacity not less than $ 60,000 million is 
necessary to enable it to centinue its 


E. B. Brook, London 

functions. The issue brings up in shar 
relief and in some conflict the position 
of the developing states which seek finan 
cial help but insist on independence it 
handling it and those of some of th 
financing states, especially the USA 
which wish the extra money made avail 
able to be spent on the development o 
world resources, many of which lay in tin 
developing states’ areas. 

presidential election 

Partly for this reason the outcome ol 
the US presidental election, which largely 
settles the political complexion of the 
US Administration for several years, is ol 
unusually great interest to the industrial!] 
developing countries directly affected ane 
to the newer industrial states generally. The 
US Treasury under Mr Simon has turned 
a harder face to the less well-off statei 
than has been seen for some time. Whe¬ 
ther a Carter Administration would be 
much better in this respect than a conti¬ 
nuation of the Ford Administration is 
scarcely predictable. Americans’ interest 
in the wearisome election campaign is 
much slighter than usual; the issue appears 
to be one of almost equal chances. What 
matters to those outside, especially those 
who turn to the World Bank orto the 
IDA for assistance, is that the mood of the 
USA, which has nearly seven million 
workless and an economy expanding much 
more slowly than before, is inward-look¬ 
ing and the reverse of liberal. Its inter¬ 
national attitude generally is one of steady 
stone-walling. As the US trade with west 
Europe diminishes under the Conunon 
Market’s fiscal rules Europe, from West 
Germany westwards, finds the Americans 
more grouchy, less open and free-handed 
and with a distinct sentiment to withdrawal 
across the Atlantic. 

The west European states themselves 
are growing more introspective. Everyone 
knows of the British misfortunes. But, 
deficits and an urgent need to borrow 
again internationally fail to make the 
British at the present time any more 
inward-looking than the French or the 
Germans. The Frendi, whose President 
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as just published a political treatise 
/hich gives them little guidance, are more 
oncemed for their relatively healthy 
ranc than are the British for their pound. 
?he strong individualism of the French¬ 
man makes him a narrow thinker when 
Imes happen to be difficult. The Germans, 
fi'hose vital foreign trade does not now 
Ipow to their satisfaction, are disgruntled 
py the slow development of west European 
|inity, by the fact that their steel workers 
|tre moving over to short time and by the 
|iear political stalemate revealed by the 
election. Over all, there is an air of 
> iiscnchantment which drives the European 
back on to himself and makes him a more 
I Jifficult cooperator in seeking well-being 
; 3cyond his own frontiers. 

There is some consolation in the latest 
mternational economists’ finding that the 
world is, at least, not steadily moving 
towards exhaustion through economic 
igrowth. The dismal conclusions of the 
Club of Rome, which published ‘The 
Limits of Growth’ in 1972, arguing that 
economic growth would exhaust world 
resources, arc now contradicted by a 
UN resources study which claims to be 


based on a huge body of data showing 
that world resources will be sufficient to 
support a growing population and higher 
trading and living standards well beyond 
the year 2000. More importantly, the 
study gives strong support to the demands 
of industrially developing countries for 
“a new economic order”, for reform of 
relations between industrially developed 
and developing countries to encourage 
economic growth. The study, finan'-ed 
by contributions from the UN Secretariat, 
the Ford Foundation and the Netherlands 
government, was conducted by an inter¬ 
national team of economists. Some 15 
economists from west and east Europe, 
from the USA, Japan and from leading 
industrially developing countries, arc 
meeting in New York to plan specific 
measures to utilise the newly 
codified data. Whether it will remain 
just another intellectual exercise or find 
ultimately some place in governments’ 
planning remains uncertain but it is an 
advance that at least economists’ thinking 
has become a little less depressive. 

Meantime, there are intense problems 
to solve soon. Foremost in west Europe 


is the problem of fisheries. All the 
western fisheries are imperilled by the 
vast-scale fishing by the east European 
states—as is Asia’s by the vast fishing of 
Japan and China. The Market wishes to 
see a 200-mile zone around each member 
state into which this purely destructive 
fishing cannot come. Britain seeks a 
SO-mile zone for its own fishing just as 
Iceland has won its case for a 200-mile 
domestic zone for its fishing. Not only 
is it a matter for the survival of national 
fishing industries but for the survival of 
many species of fish and of fish in suffici¬ 
ent quantities. 

In Brussels the British seek to keep the 
Common Market from reducing food 
subsidies, a major factor in keeping British 
domestic prices still relatively low despite 
recent inflationary increases. Embattled 
to defend its currency and embattled to 
preserve its fishing industry, Britain pins 
its hopes on its North Sea oilfields from 
which a million tons of oil are already 
flowing every month. The effect of this 
oil production could be dramatic over the 
next few years if its 100 million tons of 
offshoie oil by 1980 becomes a reality. 


; British policy towards immigrants 

Harold Hutchinson 


The author discusses the British government's policy towards immigrants 
who number about two million at present and emphasises the fact 
that the immigrants and their children have been treated in the same 
way as the native British, and that they are equal and welcome members 
of British society. He goes on to state that a country has a limited 
capacity to absorb newcomers and that Britain is anxious not to go 
beyond that limit. 


Whatevi-r else can be said about Britain, 
it is usually full of good intentions, and 
in the case of immigration into this coun¬ 
try from the West Indies, Africa and 
Asia, the good intentions have been 
translated into practice. 

Until ab.)ut 20 years ago it never even 
occurred to the British that they would 
receive thousands of immigrants. We 
have a very long history of giving a home 
to political or religious refugees, and they 
have come over the centuries from all 
parts of Europe. They were welcome and 
so they gained, and we gained from them 
because they brought new ideas. They 


were absorbed into the communities they 
settled in within weeks. 

But now we have about two million 
coloured citizens from the Commonwealth 
countries, and roughly 40 per cent of 
them have been born in Britain. It is 
all rather sudden, and the surpris’ng thing 
is not that there have been some problems, 
but that there have been so few. 

All of these immigrants and their chil¬ 
dren have from the first,been treated at 
work, at school, by the social services and 
by the law in precisely the same way as 
the native British. The children, of 
course, speak with the British accents of 


the areas in which they were born. They 
are in every trade and profession, and 
some are distinguished in sport and in the 
theatre. 

Prejudice has always existed for or 
against this or that particular belief, area 
of birth, accent, or whatever the human 
mind can invent. But the law is specifically 
designed to prevent discrimination based 
on colour, religion or sex, and to provide 
remedies if the letter or spirit of the law 
is violated. What the law can do, it does. 

The fact that people who have never 
seen this country may be entitled to British 
passp'''rts and to enter the country as 
residents is a relic of the days of empire. 
For example, what about citizens of a 
former colony who were rejected when 
that colony became independent ? Uganda 
is an example. President Amin decided 
to expel the Asians, who had been 
allowed, or encouraged, to settle there by 
the British because they could bring skills 
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Africa then needed. Some, certainly, 
conld go back to India or Pakistan, but 
we had a moral obligation to provide a 
home for others. They had been British 
colonial citizens. We flew them in, cared 
for them, and they are now settM in 
Britain. That is just one example of 
either moral or legal obligationsarising 
out of the past. 

Our problem now is that Britain has 
about reached the limit of the numbers 
she can absorb—it is a general view, 
shared by immigrants themselves. Yet we 
do not really know just how many people 
might in the future have a claim to British 
citizenship. Indeed, the transformation 
of the empire into the Commonwealth has 
left so much confusion that new definitions 
of citizenship will have to be made, within 
the strictest sense of legal obligation. 

We ourselves in the past have encourag¬ 
ed English-speaking immigrants, notably 
from the West Indies, to come to Britain 
because we had more jobs than people 
for many years. They came because there 
w%s work—at trade union rates of pay 
and conditions identical with the British— 
and because there were opportunities that 
did not exist at home. They have identi¬ 
cal rights to vote, to apply for housing 
and to everything else. They also have 


the right —a most etementary human 
right — to bring their wives, fiancees 
children, or close dependent relatives. 

The West Indians were followed by the 
Asians, who came because they had to do 
so—as in cases like that of Uganda—and, 
in other cases, because they sought the 
opportunities they could not find at home. 

But the flow of immigrants became 
such a flood that the country had to 
impose quotas. The schools were finding 
themselves with large numbers of children 
who could not speak English. They could 
deal with smaller numbers. Housing 
authorities could not find enough homes, 
in conditions acceptable to Britain. For 
this is about the most densely populated 
country in Europe. Nothing about it bears 
the slightest resemblance to life in Asia 
or Africa. This is not a country of subsis¬ 
tence life, on the land or anywhere else. 

So it is apparent that we shall have to 
know with reasonable certainty how many 
dependants of those already here are still 
to come. They may have to be regulated. 

The commitment to total equality in a 
multiracial society is absolute. Both the 
government and the opposition insist 
that ‘‘immigrants in Britain are equal and 
welcome members of our society”. But 


plainly even the most angelic count 
simply could not absorb even a smal 
proportion of the population of Asia, 
isjust not possible. What is more, all et^ 
perience says that a country has a limite 
capacity to absorb newcomers in harmony 
Beyond that limit harmony is imperille 
That is true anywhere. 

We are anxious not to go beyond tha< 
limit. The overwhelming majority o 
people, politicians, unions, local author! 
ties and schools have done everythin] 
within their power to ensure the integral 
tion of immigrants and their families in 
British society. 

On the whole it has been successful 
Britain recognised that some could nod 
adapt to British life or to the demands o^ 
an industrial world, or would become: 
homesick that they would become ill. For{ 
these reasons, the International Soda 
Services of Britain—operated on behalf of] 
the government—are authorised to give 
financial help to immigrants to returnl 
home, if that is what they really want,! 
and they lack the means. In the last year] 
only 76 families have sought this help. 

Perhaps that shows better than anythingl 
else that Britain has been reasonably! 
successful in making these immigrants] 
feel at home. 


Foundations of growth in Philippines 


In this review of the economy of the Philippines prepared by the Aslan 
Department of the International Monetary Fund, it is shown that the 
monetary and fiscal reforms introduced after the payments crisis of 1970 
gave a push to economic growth. Thereat gross national product 
increased from an average of about five per cent In 1960s to about 6.5 per 
cent in the first half of the current decade. Perhaps the martial law 
declared by President Ferdinand Marcos four years ago has also 
resulted In improved management of the economy. 


In THE recent economic history of the 
Philippines, 1970 represents a turning 
point. For several years prior to 1970, 
the Philippines experienced slow and 
uneven development, largely associated 
with both domestic and external financial 
imbalance. Problems relating to develop¬ 
ment policy in the late 1950s and 1960 e 
were exacerbated by excess demand in the 
domestic economy and an overvalued 
exchange rate. Deficits in the government 
budget that were financed through domes¬ 
tic credit expansion were the main cause 


of domestic imbalance. Attempts to halt 
the deterioration in the external position, 
such as the substantial devaluation of the 
peso in 1962, were soon frustrated by the 
failure to control domestic demand 
eflectively. These developments culmina¬ 
ted in an acute balance of payments 
crisis at the beginning of 1970, which 
served as a springboard for the adoption 
of a comprehensive stabilization pro¬ 
gramme coupled with a reform of the 
exchange system. 

The programme bcluded a substantial 


tightening of fiscal policy and restraints 
on domestic credit expansion to eliminate 
excess demand. To restore extemd 
balance, the Peso was allowed to float 
and subsequently depreciated substan¬ 
tially; export incentives were also intro¬ 
duced. In the following years, steps to 
liberalize import restrictions and interest 
rate ceilings were taken, as well as 
measures to increase tax revenues and 
infrastructure investment by the public 
sector. 

Early in 1976, a three-year programme 
was introduced under the extended Fund 
facility, with the principal objective of 
reducing inflation to an annual rate of 
seven per cent while maintaining a growth 
rate of seven per cent and achieving ex¬ 
ternal balance by 1978. 

The growth of real gross national pro¬ 
duct (GNP) rose from an average of 
about five per cent a year in the 1960s to 
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jibout 6.5i per cent in the first half of the 
p70s. During the latter period, develop¬ 
ment accelerated in the industrial sector, 
and the share of mining, manufacturing, 
itand construction in net domestic product 
[jncreased from 24 per cent in 1970 to 
ver 27 per cent in 1975. At the same 
time, the share of fixed investment in 
overall expenditure rose from about 18 
per cent to an estimated 24 per cent. 
The growth of agricultural output had 
«.bcen lagging, and the share of agriculture 
Mia net domestic product had fallen to 
Kabout 28.5 per cent in 1975. Nevertheless, 
Rthe economy remains heavily dependent 
on the agricultural sector both for employ- 
mcnt and for foreign exchange earnings, 
j. In 1974, 56 per cent of the work force 
r was in agriculture, and the two major 
i. export crops (sugar a'ld coconut products) 
accounted for about 27 and 20 per cent, 
* respectively, of total exports. 


I price rise 

) Consumer prices rose at an annual rate 
1 of between lO and 15 per cent during 
I 1970-73. The rate of inflation accelerated 
1 to 34 per cent in 1974, owing to both 
domestic shortages and rising import 
prices, but was cut to 8 per cent in 1975. 

The Philippines is a relatively open 
economy, with imports constituting more 
than 25 per cent of GNP. Consequently, 
it is sensitive to cyclical demand and 
price developments in industrial countries. 
Exports benefited strongly from rising 
international demand and high commo¬ 
dity prices until mid-1974, but theirgrowth 
then dropped substantially. Import 
payments nearly doubled in 1974, partly 
because of increased p lyments for oil. 
They rose further in 1975, and the balance 
of payments deteriorated sharply. Exter¬ 
nal debt outstanding (excluding short-term 
debt of the banking system) rose from 
$2,019 million in 1970 to $3,357 million in 
1975. The ratio of debt service payments 
to goods and services export receipts in 
1975 was about 15 percent. From the 
early 1950s until the end of the 1960s, the 
authorities focussed their development 
strategy on import substituting indus¬ 
trialization, to the relative neglect of the 
agricultural sector. Controls were im¬ 
posed on imports, relatively low tariffs 
were levied on capital goods and other 
industrial inputs, fiscal incentives were 


provided for industrial activities, and 
domestic interest rates were kept low. 
The exch^ge rate was maintained at an 
overvalued level. The ensuing price 
distortions and structural maladjustments 
tended to depress overall growth and 
aggravate unemployment and unequal 
income distribution. 

The import substitution strategy in the 
era before 1970 favoured a trend toward 
the production of non-essential consumer 
g^ods. At the same time, manufacturing 
production became more capital intensive 
and increasingly dependent on imported 
producer goods. Once the limits of the 
domestic market were reached, the indus¬ 
tries established within this protective 
framework were unable to sustain a 
significant expansion of output; coupled 
with the inadequate emphasis on agricul¬ 
ture, this slowdown in output contributed 
significantly to the balance of payments 
difficulties. By the end ofthel960s, a 
major balance of payments crisis had 
necessitated a shift of priorities toward 
the promotion of export industries. 

The measures to encourage exports 
included a variety of fiscal incentives and 
preferential credit arrangements to expor¬ 
ters. The abandonment of the over¬ 
valued exchange rate was fundamental 
to this strategy. Under the managed 
floating exchange rate system introduced 
in February 1970, the exchange rate of 
the Philippine peso in terms of the US 


dollar moved from an initial value of 
P3.90 to the dollar to P6.8 to the dollar 
by April 1972, a devaluation of 43 per 
cent. During 1975, the peso depreciated 
by a further 6.5 per cent to P7.50 per 
dollar. Since then, the peso has remained 
relatively stable at P7.4 to P7.5 per dollar. 

While traditional agricultural-based 
exports have continued to dominate ex¬ 
port earnings, promotional policies have 
led to considerable growth in non-tiadi- 
tional exports, such as labour-intensive 
manufactured and semi-processed goods. 
Simultaneously, with the policy of 
export promotion, import restrictions 
were liberalized and tariff reform was 
begun. 

Between 1948 and 1970, the population 
of the Philippines grew at an average rate 
of over 3 per cent a year. The Philippine 
labour force grew at an average annual 
rate of 3.4 per cent in the first half of 
the 1970s. Statistics indicate that real 
wage rates have declined significantly 
during the past five years. High popula¬ 
tion growth and full employment goals 
have thus tended to depress real wage 
rates. Policies to render the trade-off 
between real wages and employment more 
palitable have approached the issue by 
both increasing productivity and, in the 
longer term, decreasing the rate of popu¬ 
lation growth. 

Various measures to increase producti¬ 
vity have been taken. Tax and credit 


Philippines : Monetary Aggregates 
(End of period : million pesos and annual percentage change) 


Year 

Money 

% Quasi- 

Change Money 

% 

Change 

Deposit 

Substitutes^ 

% Total % 

Change Liquidity Change 

1970 

4,660 

9 

4,691 

14 

__ 

— 

9,351 

11 

1971 

5,399 

16 

5,415 

15 

992 

— 

11,806 

26 

1972 

6,797 

26 

5,401 

0 

1,300 

31 

13,498 

14 

1973 

8.152 

20 

6,754 

25 

4,246 

326 

19,152 

42 

1974 

9,007 

10 

7,765 

15 

7,470 

76 

24,242 

27 

1975 

10,315 

14 

8,939 

15 

9,632 

29 

28,886 

19 

I976‘ 

10,715 

8 

11,065 

53 

10,531 

19 

32.312 

25 


^Prior to 1971, deposit substitutes were included in “other liabilities”. 

‘Data are from end-June 1976; rates of change are on an annual basis. 

Data : Philippine authorities and Fund staff estimates. 
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inventives have been provided to stimulate 
investment in smallar-scale industry. 
Improvements are also being made in the 
rural infrastructure—in particular, road 
construction, electrification, and irriga¬ 
tion. A programme of land reform is 
also expected to spur productivity. 

Policies to match education with 
development needs have been initiated, 
with an inciease in vocational training. 
Included arc manpower training pro¬ 
grammes now under way in the rural 
areas* under the administration of the 
National Manpower and Youth Council. 
Since 1970, the government has been 
actively involved in population control. 
By 1974, over 2,000 clinics offered family 
planning services, and the programme 
coverage had increased to one-fifth of 
the eligible population. 

After an unambitious agricultural policy 
in the 1960s and a slow growth of the 


agrioultuml sector in the period 1970*73, 
a number of schemes to increase agricul¬ 
tural output were introduced. The 
Masagana 99 programme for rice produc¬ 
tion, launched in May 1973, requires 
farmers in the areas covered to use a 
recommended production technology 
based on modern agricultural inputs, 
such as high-yielding seeds, fertilizers, 
and pesticides, under the supervision of 
an agricultural extension worker. The 
purchase of the inputs is financed through 
the Central Bank's supervised credit 
scheme. The Palayan ng Bayan project 
was set up to encourage the cultivation of 
staple crops on idle lots and virgin land. 
Subsidies of between 40 and .50 per cent 
of the market price are available for 
fertilizers used in the production of food 
crops. Support prices for producers, 
set by the National Grain Authority, 
encourage production. 

The land reform comprises two types of 


programmes. Under Operation Land 
Transfer, land holdings of more than seven 
hectares used for rice and com produc¬ 
tion are being broken up and transferred 
to tenant farmers. By December 1976— 
the target completion date—about 390,000 
hectares are scheduled to be transferred 
to some 184,003 tenant families. Under 
the leasehold programme, tenants on 
land holdings of seven hectares and less are 
given leasehold tenure. Completion of 
this programme, involving almost 600,000 
tenants and some 800,003 hectares of land, 
was initially projected for 1980 but is now 
expected by the end of 1978. 

Within the seven per cent average GNP 
growth target, the industrial sectors— 
mining, manufacturing and construction 
are expected to grow much faster than 
other sectors. The government will play 
a relatively more important role in the 
substantial increase of the ratio of fixed 


Philippines : Balance of Payments 


(million U.S. dollars) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976» 

A. Merchandise trade (net) 

—7 

—38 

-122 

275 

—449 

—1,196 

—532 

Exports f.o.b. 

1,083 

1,148 

1,108 

1,871 

2,694 

2,263 

939 

Imports f.o.b. 

-1,090 

—1,186 

-1,230 

—1,596 

—3,143 

—3,459 

—1,471 

B. Services and transfers (net) 

-23 

47 

i33 

246 

242 

273 

20 

C. Current Account 

—30 

9 

11 

521 

—207 

—923 

-512 

(net) (A+B) I 

D. Non-monetary capital (net) 

34 

—20 

67 

143 

317 

402 

291 

Medium-term and long-term loans 

133 

35 

140 

71 

145 

357 

267 

Direct investments 

—28 

—4 

—22 

64 

28 

125 

22 

Short-term capital (including 1 

errors and omissions) 

—71 

—51 

—51 

8 

144 

-80 

2 

E. Allocations of SDRs 

19 

17 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

F. Overall balance 

23 

6 

94 

664 

110 

—521 

—221 

(A through D) 


Uanuary through May 1976; preliminary data. 
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investmeat to gross national expenditure. 
Public sector investment will be dominated 
by projects in the power sector, involving 
the exploitation of hydroelectric and 
geothermal resources as well as the const¬ 
ruction of two nuclear power plants. This 
reflects a new priority, set after the oil 
crisis, for reducing the dependence of 
domestic industry on imported oil. Private 
investment will include a number of large, 
capital-intensive projects (in particular, a 
I steel plant, a petro-chemical complex, and 
: an aluminium pi int), together with nume- 
! rous smaller-scale, export-oriented invest- 
! ments. These projects, along with faster 
[ growth of output in the agricultural 
] sector—bascl on the completion of the 
; land reform programme, irrigation and 
; rural infr structure projects—will absorb 
I most of t'le increase i'i the labour force. 

To support the financing of the planned 
‘ increase in public inevstment for infra- 
' structure, fiscal policy reforms will be 
^ necessary. These would include a gradual 
I rise in the ratio of tax revenue to GNP, 

* a decline in the proportion of revenue 

* absorbed by operating expenditures, and 

• substantially greater financing of invest- 

• ment from foreign and domestic non-bank 
' sources, thereby limiting recourse to bank 

credit by the public sector. 

increased revenue 

Most of the tax reforms for 1976 were 
intro luce I at the end of 1975 or early in 
1976. Excise tax increases on luxury 
items and petroleum products and a 
package of additional energy-oriented 
taxes arc expected to result in s gnificantly 
increased revenue during 1976. Action 
commenced carlv in 1976 toward a restruc- 
■ turing of fiscal investment incentives for 
export-oriented and labour-intensive 
industries and toward removing some 
market distortions in administered prices. 

Monerary policy also has an important 
role in the current development prog¬ 
ramme for use in overall demand manage¬ 
ment, mobilization of domestic savings 
through the banking system and alloca¬ 
tion of credit to priority sectors. Princip il 
instruments of demand m inageraeni are 
the issue of and secondary operations in 
central bank certificates of indebtedness, 
rediscount and repurchase agreement ope- 


ratloni, and changei in reserve require¬ 
ments. Improvement in mobilization of 
domestic savings is to be encouraged by 
the spread of rural banking, the liberali- 
zition of interest rate ceilings on deposits, 
and improvements in the structure of 
money and capitil markets in the Philip¬ 
pines. In addition, measures to en¬ 
courage the growth of financial instru¬ 
ments of longer mituriiy should ease 
financing for private enterprises. The 
allocative role of the monetary autho¬ 
rities is generally conduct''d by conces¬ 
sional central bank rediscounting, but 
more stress will be placed on supervised 
agricultural credit and subsidized loans 
through the Development Bank of Philip¬ 
pines. 

encouraging performance 

Price performance in 1976 has been 
encoura’ing. Consumer price inflation, 
targeted to remain within a seven per cent 
annual limit in the period 1976-78, has 
stayed well below 6 per cent a year in the 
first half ot 1976. Import prices have 
been lower than expected and have offset 
the temporary in rease in food prices 
ca iscd by typhoon D dang. Lower price 
inflation has brought relief to wage 
earners who suffered considerably real 
wage declines in the high inflation period 
of 1973-74. Further redress of the inequi¬ 
ties caused by inflation was introduced 
in May 1976 when the authorities both 
expanded the coverage and increased the 
levels of minimum wage rates. 

Despite the fact that sugar exports in 
the first part of 1976 were less than had 
been expected, projections by Fund staff 
and by the Philippine authorities indicate 
a decline in the overall balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit from $521 million in 1975 
to within $370 million in 1976. This 
improvement is expected to continue 
through 1978, by which time overall 
externa] payments and receipts would be 
in modest surplus. Financing of the deve¬ 
lopment programme, however, will require 
both domestic and ft reign savings; con¬ 
sequently, current account deficits are 
expected to persist through 1978. Develop¬ 
ments in the manufacturing sector should 
result in accelerated and more diversified 
export growth. Exports of noo-traditional 


manufactures, in particular, are projected 
to grow at close to 25 per cent annually. 
In the first half of 1976, this target was 
easily surpassed. The ratio of debt 
service payments to receipts from export 
of goods and services is expected to 
remain at around its 1975 level of IS per 
cent. 

oil resources 

Looking further ahead, the prospect 
of large oil resources in the Philippines 
must be taken into account. Last Miarch, 
oil was discovered west of Palawan, and 
in August a second strike was made in 
the Reed Bank- Should the next few 
months prove these finds to be large 
enough for profitable extraction, all 
longer-term projections of output, growth 
and investment would need to be raised. 

The offshore banking facility, planned 
for later this year, will enhance the growth 
of Manila as a financial centre in south¬ 
east Asia, and this could draw increased 
attention of foreign investors. 

Total World Bank lending to the Philip¬ 
pines th ough June 1976 totalled about 
$953 million of which $35 million had been 
International Development Association 
credits in 1972 74. During the 1960s, 
World Bank assistance averaged about 
$30 million a yc r, but in response to 
the greatly improved economy of the 
Philippines it has increased substantially 
during the 1970s and has averaged more 
than $200 million a year in 1974-75. 
Lending commitments in the 1976 fiscal 
year totalled $268 million, including $35 
million under the Third Window. 

The Philippines has had several annual 
stand-by arrangemants with the Fund and 
has also obtained financing from the 
compensatory financing facility for export 
fluctuations and from the oil facility. 
Since the beginning of 1970, the country 
his drawn a total of SDR435 million. At 
the end of July 1976, outstanding drawings 
for the Philippines amounted to SDR 68 
million under regilar facilities, SDR78 
million under the compensatory financing 
facility, and SDR 152 million under the 
oil facility. Under the extended Fund 
facility the Philippines is entitled to draw 
up to SDR217 ffliilion. 
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Problems of plan 

administration 


Economics, Planning and Public Administration ; P.R. Dubhashi; Sotnatya Publica¬ 
tions Pvt Ltd; Pp 153; Price Rs 35. 

An Introduction to I.aboiir Laws : F.L. Berarwalla; Vora & Co Pvt Ltd, Bombay: 
Pp 265; Price Rs. 2>. ^ 

Government Systems and Devcirpment: V.A. Pai Panandiker; Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay: Pp 124, Price Rs 20. 

Management by Objectives ; S.K. Chakraborty; Macmillan Co of India Ltd; 
Pp 335; Price Rs 45. 

Essays in Contemporary Economics : Edited by P.C. Jain and D.N. Chaturvedi; 
Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd; Pp292; Price Rs 45. 

Key Areas in Materials Management : Edited by S.L. Sen and A. Rath; Management 
Development Institute, New Delhi; Pp 104; Price Rs 20. 


P. R. Dubhashi is an academician-cum- 
administrator of extraordinary ability. 
Though engrossed with heavy administra¬ 
tive duties, he has been managing to keep 
in touch with the latest developments in 
the field of academics as is evident from 
his book Economics, Planni ig and Public 
Administration, which is a collection of 14 
articles on various problems and aspects 
of economic administration published 
from time to time in various journals in 
India. The articles continue to be of 
great significance to administrators and wilt 
continue to hold their attention for years 
to come and therefore the author has 
done well to present them in a book form. 

The articles in this volume deal with 
problems such as relationship between 
economics and public administration, 
decentralisation, economic systems, prob¬ 
lems of management of economic sys¬ 
tems, the role of bureaucracy in socialism, 
management in implementation of the 
Plan schemes, district planning, develop¬ 
ment agency for small and marginal 
farmers, various recommendations of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission to 
bring about improvements in the adminis¬ 
trative systems in India and so on. 

The author begins by pointing out that 
- “The recognition of Public Administration 
as a social science in its own right is a 
matter of recent growth.” While the 


doctrine of neutrality of public administra¬ 
tion is analogous to that in economics, he 
has, however, pointed out that “as in 
Economics, in Public Administration also 
.. .political neutrality should not mean 
neutrality towards ends and objectives of, 
say, welfare slate or the socialist pattern 
of society.” The concept of civil service 
neutrality needs, theref re, to be refor¬ 
mulated in the context of political and 


BOOKS 

BRIEFLY 


social conditions. The author believes that 
a civil servant can be enjoined to be 
faithful to the objectives as laid down in 
the constitution and to the legislatifti, 
policies and programmes derived there¬ 
from in whose formulat on he would have 
his share as an advisor to the political 
executive. This is, according to the author, 
“his professional neutrality which does 
not take away anything from the doctrine 
of political neutrality.” 

The author has analysed the subject of 
decentralisation in great detail and at a 
high academic level. According to him, 
the concept of decentralisation lies at the 
heart of major controversies between 


planning and price mechanism, between 
collectivism and individualism, between 
federal and unitary constitutions, between 
state control and local autonomy between 
‘the small community’ and ‘the great so¬ 
ciety’. Having analysed the various issues 
involved in decentralisation, he has come 
to the conclusion that when democracy 
and planning are combined in a country 
such as India which has accepted a mixed 
type of economy, that would require a 
federal constitution with unitary features, 
central-state partnership, state-local 
partnership, central policy direction with 
local implementation, planning from above 
combined with planning from below, and j 
mixed economy with both public and ; 
private sectors. It would be difficult to 
quarrel with the author’s prescriptions for 
India where central planning will have to 
be combined with a certain amount of 
decentralisation. 

essenfial attributes 

According to the author, the essential 
attributes of democratic socialism which 
has been accepted by India are ; govern¬ 
ment based on free and fair elections, 
liberty to citizens of thought, expression, 
association and voting, social control and 
ownership of the means of production 
through nationalisation, cooperativisation 
and workers’ councils, and preservation 
of the liberty of consumers and workers, 
though not the freedom of private enter- 
pise. 

The author has also analysed the con¬ 
cept of mixed economy as the one which 
has side by side the private, public and 
cooperative sectors. What about the line 
of demarcation of spheres ? According to 
the author, “It is of the highest importance 
to the management of the m-xed economy 
that we get rid of purely ideological or 
doctrinaire considerations and evolve a 
systematic base of productivity criteria for 
a comparative assessment of public, private 
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and cooperative sectors of the economy, 
so that decisions regarding the earmarking 
of the economy as among the three 
sectors are not taken with eyes blood-shot 
and minds fogged with passion but with 
deliberate, clear and conscious awareness 
[of the alternatives involved.” 

Writing on planning and discussing as 
^to whether planning is a political choice 
or economic arithmetic, the author has 
defined planning in the widest sense as 
“orderly arrangement of the future.” He 
has emphasised that it is important for 
the success of a planned economy that a 
detailed attempt is made to distinguish 
issues of political decision from those of 
[Ian objective and rational economicanaly- 
Jsis. This means in other terms planning 
Ms or should be a combination of both 
political choice and economic arithmetic. 

scientific management 

The articles in part III should be read 
I by all public servants. The author has 
I pointed out that the importance of scien- 
|tific management and its relevance to 
I public administration have of late started 
I receiving special attention in India. Thus 
(| almost all the techniques of scientific 
,j management like budgetting, reviewing, re- 
1 porting, controlling, delegating and super- 
^ vising find useful application in the 
I management of public administration. He 
I has also emphasised the importance of 
developing management outlook and inno- 
' vative abilities in public servants. The 
greatest obstacle to the transformation 
: of public administration is psychological 
j This will have to be overcome and public 
[ administration will have to be made deve¬ 
lopment oriented. The best way to do 
this, according to the author, is to devc- 
k lop in it the motivation for identifica- 
j. tion with the goals of public administra¬ 
tion, He has emphasised that in a demo¬ 
cratic socialist state, the incentive to 
bureaucracy should not depend upon its 
seeking political favour but on the ful- 
j, filment of plans. 

Dubhashi’s articles o.n the implementa¬ 
tion of Plan schemes are admirable and 
worth a careful perusal especially by those 
who are concerned with the task of trans¬ 
forming the traditional bureaucratic 
machinery into an effective developmental 
instrument. 

The author has, for example, shown 


how “a big gap exists betweoB planning 
at the centre and plan implementation 
in the field”. He believes that “vast efforts 
are needed to gear up the machinery at 
all levels so that it functions like a single 
line of command and obedience.” Apart 
from arbitrary targets and absence of pre¬ 
paratory work ahead of actual imple- 
mention of schemes, and absence of a 
regular system of reviewing and reporting, 
the author has shown how at the opera¬ 
tional level “the plan scheme is fragmented 
and its implementation is ad-hoc and not 
through a series of regulated, well-mea¬ 
sured sustained activities geared to com¬ 
mon activities.” 

district planning 

Also, while there is talk of district 
planning, the author believes that the 
necessary technique of district planning 
is not yet adequately appreciated. “Con¬ 
cepts like a market and demand analysis, 
factors governing size and location of 
enterprises, an income and expenditure 
budget, a break-even analysis, a cost- 
benefit analysis, time-scheduling and 
scientific organisation and prefessional 
management relating to each enterprise 
have not yet found place to an adequate 
extent in district planning.” No won¬ 
der in the absence of a proper ‘design of 
development’ for the district, its imple- 
mention is tardy I 

P.R. Dubhashi writes with ease, aplomb 
and authority born out of actual adminis¬ 
trative experience at different levels. This 
distinguishes his writingfrom mere bookish 
treatises of pure academicians and dry 
as dust analysis of administrative struc¬ 
ture by mere bureaucrats. The reviewer 
can however make one or two suggestions. 
While the large number of quotations 
fron!^ various authors certainly show his 
scholarship and his attempts at conti¬ 
nually up to-dating it, instead of embelli¬ 
shing his writing, they appear like shack¬ 
les in his otherwise easy and smooth 
analysis. If Dubhashi’s writing must be 
flawed this is what a critical reader would 
feel. 

It would be a tremendous service, if the 
author can write a complete book on the 
subject of plan implementation and public 
administration. He certainly has the ex¬ 
perience, analytical ability and style. If 


he can do that, he will be rendering a 
great service to the cause of planning, 
plan-implementation, and bureaucracy 
itself which has failed so far to brace it¬ 
self up to the new and challenging situa¬ 
tion created by the adoption in India of 
economic planning to achieve the goal of 
democratic socialism. 

LABOUR LAWS 

Labour legislation has made great 
strides in India after Independence. The 
underlying theme of all the labour legisla¬ 
tion in India appears to be to promote 
better employer-employee relations, to 
bring about industrial peace, to promote 
job security and social insurance and to 
improve working conditions and living 
standards of the working classes in India. 

F.L. Bcrarwalla, in his An Introduction 
to Labour Laws, has attempted to explain 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, and the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 
The above acts form the backbone of the 
labour legislation in India. The reading 
of the book gives a fairly dear picture of 
the existing labour legislation in India an d 
the trends in which such legislation is 
moving. It must however be understood 
that the book is written entirely from the 
legal point of view and the author has not 
at all aimed at working out the economic 
implications of the various labour laws. 

The policy of the state for securing the 
directive principles in article 39 for distri¬ 
bution of the material resources of the 
community so as to best subserve the 
common good and avoiding the concentra¬ 
tion of wealth and means of production to 
the common detriment has b^ome more 
purposeful. Naturally this has resulted 
not only in an increase in legislative 
measures but new concepts of industrial 
adjudication have also been evolved. As 
the National Commission on Labour has 
stated, “a rational synthesis between con¬ 
flicting claims of employers and employees 
is being gradually evolved.” 

In the case of modern industrial laws, 
it is the security which is the keystone, 
namely security of job, of the minimum 
standard of living, and of the worker’s 
future and that of his children. The claim 
of the industrial workers to association 
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and coUective bargaining hat been admit* 
ted essentially as ancillary to thehr claim 
of social security and minimum amenities 
of life. The process of collective bargain¬ 
ing and collective agreements have come 
to be encouraged by modem democratic 
states. As Prof Kahn Freund has pointed 
out, the two aspects of collective indus¬ 
trial law are “the law of industrial peace 
and the law of industrial welfare”. 

According to the author, the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, is the nucleus which 
along with other analogous state statutes, 
provides "the machinery for regulating the 
rights of employers and of the employees 
to lock-outs and strikes and foster the 
investigation and settlement of industrial 
disputes in peaceful and harmonious 
atmosphere by providing scope for collec¬ 
tive bargaining by negotiation and media¬ 
tion, and failing that by voluntary arbitra¬ 
tion or compulsory adjudication by the 
adjudicatory authorities created under 
them with the active participation of the 
unions.” While adjudicating, the adjudi¬ 
cators and courts have, it is found, order¬ 
ed'wage and gratuity schemes, awarded 
bonuses and dearness allowance, intro¬ 
duced other fringe benefits, regulated hours 
of work, overtime payments, and also 
introduced various other welfare and 
security schemes. But according to the 
author, while industrial adjudication has 
managed to keep away ^rom doctrinaire 
concepts and has based its decisions on 
mostly practical considerations, it has 
become difficult to evolve uniform and 
settled legal principles. 

important result 

The author has rightly pointed out that 
one important result of the state interven¬ 
tion in the settlement of industrial disputes 
has been the failure of the collective 
bargaining process as the normal method 
of settling industrial disputes. This is 
rather unfortunate because collective 
bargaining is the best method of solving 
industrial disputes and promoting indus¬ 
trial peace. 

It is also obvious that for effective 
collective bargaining, the trade unions in 
the country must be properly organised 
and they must be self-reliant. According 
to the author, though the Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, gave formal recognition to 


worken* ri^t to organise and also 
encoura^ent to their further develop¬ 
ment, the 1947 amendment for compul¬ 
sory recognition of trade unions has yet 
not been enforced due to strong opposition 
from within the government itself. It 
should be remembered that the power of a 
trade union depends upon proper organisa¬ 
tion, right leadership, adequate financial 
resources and adherence to genuine trade 
union principles and methods, rather than 
on mere lengthy list of membership. There 
appears to bj no doubt that compulsory 
government adjudication of industrial dis¬ 
putes which has replaced collective bargain¬ 
ing which could have strengthened healthy 
trade union movement in the country has 
actually led to its weakening. The author 
has opined that “A healthy trade unionism 
will not only benefit the workers but it 
will equally benefit the industry, the 
employers and the society at large as well.” 

The author has analysed in great detail 
and section by section the four important 
labour laws referred to above. Very often 
the legal implications of some of the 
important sections and even clauses have 
been made explicit by detailed references to 
various case studies and the views that 
were taken by the adjudicating authorities. 


While for legal practitioners the purely 
technical aspects of the various labour 
laws which are analysed here would be of 
interest, for a layman these cases appear 
very interesting and illuminating. All in 
all, though the author has not worked out 
the economic, political and social implica¬ 
tions of the various labour laws, the read¬ 
ing of the book definitely gives to the 
students of economics an idea regarding 
the direction in which labour legislation in 
India is moving. 

DEVELOPMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Indian Council of Social Science 
Research requested V.A. Pai Panandiker 
“to prepare a proposal for the sponsored 1 
research programme on governmental j 
system and development.” The ideas 
behind this was to launch a broad pro-1 
gramme consisting of a series of projects j 
during the fifth Plan period centring' 
around key academic and policy issues in ] 
the field. It was presumed by the sponsor-j 
ing authority that such work would helpn 
the development of public administration ' 
in specific areas of importance and at the;; 
same time help solution of some of the. 
real life-problems. Government Systems i 
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New developments by 
the Soviet radioelectronic 
industry at the 
USSR National 
Exhibition in India 


For the first time in India V 0 ELEKTRONORGTECHNIKA displays : 

— ES-ta22 (r ES-1033 computers (model) 

— ELORG-801 pocket-size calculator 
More exhibits displayed by the organization ; 

— ES-50B1 permanent magnet disk storage 
— ES-7051 graphical recorder ol the plotter type 
— ES-7S06 ganged controller with outboard desks 
— Modem-200 

— Varsatile electron parts (integral circuits, semiconductor 
and electrovacuum instruments, resistors, capacitors 
and miscellaneous parts of lerromaterials) 

WELCOME to the V 0 ELEKTRONORGTECHNIKA 
display at the USSR National Exhibitition in New Delhi 
from 14 November to 5 December, 1976 

For further details please cor^lact > 

THE TRADE REPRESENTATION OF U.S.S.R. IN INDIA 

NEW DELHI-21 : Plot No. 6 &■ 7, Block 50-E, Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri. 

BOM8AY-26 ; 46. Dr. G. Desh Mukh Marg, Avantika, CALCUTTA-20 ; 1. Bishop Lefroy Road. 
MADRAS‘18 : 50-A. St. Mary's Road, Alwarpet. 
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and Development is the outcome of this 
effort. 

There is no doubt that in the post-plan¬ 
ning period, the field of governmental 
systems has attained a great deal of atten¬ 
tion. The importance which the govern¬ 
ment attached to this field is evident from 
the appointment of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission which was asked to 
suggest ways and means to make “the 
public administration of the country a lit 
instrument for carrying out the social and 
economic policies of the government and 
achieving social and economic goals of 
development.” 

According to the author, literature on 
various aspects of governmental activities 
in the developmental .sphere is fairly 
voluminous. But, according to him, there 
are many difficulties in the way of substan¬ 
tive development of the field. One reason 
is the vastness of the field of research. 
Except for law and a few traditional func¬ 
tions like tax collection, almost all other 
functions performed by the government 
ate generally subsumed under develop¬ 
mental functions of the government. Tliese 
are as vast as the government itself rang¬ 
ing all the way from relationship of the 
executive with legislative and judicial 
institutions to policy-making in the subs¬ 
tantive areas of the government, imple¬ 
mentation, public sector administration, 
state administration, urban administration, 
rural development administration and so 
on. 

fixing priorities 

According to the author, there is a go. d 
case for studying all the above areas of 
administration in detail. And yet because 
of constraint of resources, both financial 
and of research personnel, some fixation 
of priorities for research work becomes 
necessary. According to him, the criteria 
for the selection of priorities of areas of 
research should be factors such as social 
relevance of the area, criticality of the 
area of research to administrative perfor¬ 
mance, likely benefits to people and 
possible expenditure involved. 

On the basis of the above criteria for 
determining research areas in the field of 
developmental administration, the author 


has decided the following areas as fit for 
prioritization during the period of the fifth 
Plan: (1) policy making in development; 
(2) bureaucracy and development; (3) 
public sector as an instrument of develop¬ 
ment; (4) citizen participation in develop¬ 
ment, and rural development adminis¬ 
tration. 

Having chalked out the main areas of 
research in the administrative field, the 
author has pointed out various aspects of 
each field that need attention of social 
science researchers. For example, in 
respect of policy making in development, 
following aspects assume significance: 
What are the overall development goals of 
society? How are the goals and objectives 
set? Who are the parties that set the 
goals and objectives and through what 
process? What is the institutional struc¬ 
ture for policy making at various levels— 
central, state, local? 

critical aspects 

As regards bureaucracy and development, 
since bureaucracy retains a central place 
in development administration, several 
rather critical aspects of bureaucracy need 
to be studied in detail. Some of these 
aspects are: How is the bureaucracy orga¬ 
nised for development tasks? Who are 
the people manning development bureau¬ 
cracy? What is their level of skill and 
competence? What is the attitude of the 
bureaucracy towards the tasks of develop¬ 
ment entrusted to it and towards the 
citizens? Can bureaucracy become an 
instrument of change and development? 

As regards public sector as an instru¬ 
ment of development, the author has 
pointed out the following areas of research: 
Policy governing public sector in the 
Indian economy, development programmes 
and growth of the public sector, personnel 
policies in the public sector, extent to 
which public sector has become an instru¬ 
ment of development, and citizen partici¬ 
pation in development. 

As already stated, citizen participation 
in development should be an important 
area of social science research. If deve¬ 
lopment is in the ultimate analysis a 
process of social change, then the entire 
process of citizen participation in the 
adminis tration of development becomes 


a matter of basic policy concern. Of tl 
several aspects of research, the followii 
have been pointed out by the author i 
needing immediate attention of resea 
chers: Role assigned to citizens i 
development, citizen preparation f( 
participation, modalities of participatioi 
institutional structure for citizen partic 
pation and administration's attitude t 
citizen participation, 

rural development 

As regards the area of rural develof 
ment administration, the author hi 
rightly pointed out that in a countr 
where eighty per cent of the populatio 
lives in the rural area.s, rural devclopmen 
administration assumes promin'nt plac 
in the governmental system- Thefollowin 
aspects assume importance: Rural deve 
lopment policy, political and bureaucratii 
interference in rural administration 
especially panchayati raj institutions 
relationship between rural and stafi 
administration, and financial powers ant 
resources of rural administration. 

An extremely useful part of the book 
is a fairly exhaustive cataloguing of the 
research work done by Indian scholars in 
the above areas of public administration. 
This would be found exticniely useful as 
reference work by prospective research 
workers. Rut the auihor is of the opinion 
that most of tlie research work done so far 
by Indian re.scarchers in these areas is of 
descriptive nature and not research in 
depth. 

The author has done well to point out 
specific areas for research. It is possible 
to tlisagrec with him on priorities and it 
is also possible to add several aspects for 
research not pointed out hy him. Also, 
the author should have included in a 
separate list research book done in some 
of the above areas by foreign authors 
—(such as by Guy llun I whose excellent 
works were reviewed in these columns long 
back)— as that would have been extre¬ 
mely u.seful to the Indian researchers. 

With all the possible and inevitable 
shortcomings in a book of this nature, 
Pai Panandiker has rendered a great 
service to the cause of social science 
research by publishing this work which 
will come very handy to all the budding 
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I well as experienced social science 
earch workers in India. 

MANAGEMENT 

S.K. Chakraborty has made an attempt 
this book Management by Objectives 
help the people concerned with rnana* 
ig of any organised activity “to acquire 
intelligent understanding and some 
■rking knowledge of the basic tenets of 
inagemcnt by Objectives (MBO)”. The 
thor had however emphasised at the 
ry outset that MBO is not an open 
lame leading automatically to mana- 
rial millennium. It is certainly not a 
at formula, On the other hand, MBO is a 
lole process with all its implications for 
ail the parts of an organisation, including 
of course the ubiquitous human element 
which is the basis of all organisations. 

The author has made an attempt to 
place MBO in an integrated framework 
along with several other existing manage¬ 
ment approaches and functions such as 
performance appraisal, corporate planning, 
budgetary control, organisational develop¬ 
ment and so on. Since practically no 
empirical data about MBO exists in 
India at present, a large part of analysis 
in this book is a priori in character, using 
the postulates of MBO and placing these 
alongside some prominent features of the 
Indian socio-cultural milieu and the needs 
of Indian industrial manangement in the 
immediate future. 

MBO is defined as a result-oriented, 
non-specialist operational managerial 
process for the effective utilisation of the 
material, physical and human resources of 
the organisation, by integrating the 
individual with the organisation and the 
orgtinisation with the environment. 

Considering the factors underlying the 
emergence of MBO, it represents a stage 
in the dialectical process which manage¬ 
ment thinking seems to have undergone 
from the early 20th century to the 
present times. The scientific management 
school (of Taylor), the classical organisa¬ 
tion theory (of Fayol) and the economic 
theories of perfect market all left out of 
consideration the human element and the 
individual in management of the economic 
activities. It was all organisation and its 
goals and objectives. 

In the second stage, with the human 


lelatloni school (193ds), the peadolum 
seems to have swung to the other extreme. 
Now it was all individual, and his goals 
and objectives. From these stages, the 
next stage, by the dialectical process, was 
the stage of synthesis between the organi¬ 
sation and the individual. Organisation 
tasks have got to be executed and its 
goals have to be attained; but at the same 
time the individual has to be afforded 
opportunities of improving himself and 
fulfilling his aspirations within the organi¬ 
sation. MBO approach to management 
is “an operational methodology for 
realising this synthesis in the dialectical 
progression of management thinking.” 

Thus in a dynamic business enterprise, 
the purpose and objectives of the enter¬ 
prise are widely known in the organisation 
and these are accepted by all the members 
who man the organisation. At the same 
time the members of the organisation have 
individual goals which harmonise with 
the goals of the organisation. 

cogent reasons 

According to the author, there is great 
need of MBO in India. The reasons for 
this are the recession which set in since 
1966 and which is still haunting some 
industries, gradual disappearance of 
sellers’ markets, the gradual emergence 
in India of what Galbraith called the 
‘techno-structure’, the need of having 
direction during the period of uncertainty 
and change which characterise the Indian 
industrial scene, and finally the qualita¬ 
tive change which has come over the 
industrial management in the country. 

The author has made an attempt to 
deal with some of the practical problems 
when preparing to launch MBO and its 
detailed implementation down the line. 
He has discussed in detail attitude survey 
which is one of the popular techniques 
of MBO. 

Systematic efforts should be made in 
the organisation for disseminating the 
concepts and philosophy underlying MBO. 
Effective team-work is a basic requisite 
of MBO. Since this approach entails a 
lot of intra-group, inter-group and inter¬ 
personnel communication, certain amount 
of group dynamics or sensitivity training 
is absolutely esential. Only thus can 


receptive ground he pr^ared for the 
launching of MBO. 

According to the author, the impetus 
for MBO in Indian organisations could 
arise from the following organiwtional 
needs: need for rational performance 
appraisal, for sounder basis of manage¬ 
ment development, for higher producti¬ 
vity and production, for integrated long- 
range planning within the enterprise, and 
for clearer understanding of one’s job 
within the organisation and how these 
relate with those of others. 

Business management is a new subject 
attracting considerable attention in India 
at present. Attempts are therefore being 
made to build management science in the 
country. Two rather unfortunate trends 
are visible in this respect. Extremely 
sophisticated techniques developed and 
found useful in the highly developed 
countries of the west are being copied 
indiscriminately in the country without 
much regard to their applicability and 
usefulness. Secondly, management science 
makes an attempt to take in its one sweep 
a subject which is too vast and with 
variegated aspects. The result generally 
is that mostly you get something nebulous, 
indefinite and vague. MBO will have to 
aim at objectives that are definite and 
within reach and build up a scientific 
apparatus that would really help entre¬ 
preneurs in India to attain the objectives. 
One is afraid the book under review has 
failed to give something tangible and 
useful to business entrepreneurs in the 
country. 

CONTEMPORARY ECONOMICS 

Essays in Contemporary Economics is a 
commemorative volume in honour of J.K. 
Mehta one of the senior and eminent 
professors of economics in India. Prof 
Mehta served for long in the university of 
Allahabad from where he retired in 1963. 
Though most original among the Indian 
economists, he did not attract the atten¬ 
tion he deserved. Possibly this was the 
price he paid for being non-traditional 
and for refusing to blindly follow the 
western economists who have always domi¬ 
nated the Indian economic thinking on 
the theoretical side. 

J.K. Mehta’s greatest contribution has 
been his theory of ‘wantlessness*. This 
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does not mean that a man should try to 
obliterate his wants to the maximum pos¬ 
sible extent. What Mehta means is that 
everyone should satisfy his minimum 
wants, but additional wants should be 
satisfied only after additional resources 
become available. It is no use multiply¬ 
ing wants indefinitely as that would make 
man only miserable. This is the essence 
of the theory of wantlessness (a rather 
unfortunate word liable to misrepresenta¬ 
tion and give false ideas about the think¬ 
ing of J.K. Mehta). Resource-use has an 
upper limit and no matter how busy we 
get, we must ultimately seek to relax more 
and more. And therefore why not relax 
through ‘wantlessness’? Economists like 
Ragnar Frisch have come to believe in this 
oriental cultural point which the western 
countries will have to learn and adopt one 
day. 

questions raised 

Mehta has made a number of original 
contributions. He raised many questions, 
if not for the first time, at least indepen¬ 
dently. Thus “when on the same curve 
we compare the utility of one amount of 
(a combination of commodities) with that 
of another...we do know that the utility 
of such and such amount is equal to the 
utility of such and such other amount. 
It is precisely on such comparisons that 
Marshall’s theory is built.” This implies 
that the neglect of Marshall by the in¬ 
difference curve analysis is not justified. 

To Mehta want exists when the presenta¬ 
tion of the object of want generates an 
agreeable feeling; this plus a desire to 
purchase the object makes up 'demand*. 
His distinction between ‘conscious’ and 
‘unconscious’ wants and analysis thereof 
led Weekstein to formulate ‘Consumption 
Effect’in 1962. 

To Mehta cycles are endogenous pheno¬ 
mena, and in the final analysis all changes 
must be cyclical. Simultaneous operations 
of endogenous and exogenous factors 
give us a mixture of cycles—a mixture of 
cycles within cycles including the cause of 
a cycle superimposed on growth (itself a 
cycle) trend. According to him, we must 
get rid of erratic and haphazard changes 
and control the regular cyclical changes. 

Mehta also threw light on the problem 
of long-period cost curves—their shapes, 
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and the distinction between ex-ante and 
ex-post cost curves. Joan Robinson has 
noted that Professor Mehta also indepen¬ 
dently arrived at the concept of marginal 
revenue. Also, it is his independent way 
of thinking that led to the new concept of 
elasticity of substitution. 

important contribution 

Among his various publications, 
Mehta’s ‘Philosophical Interpretation of 
Economics’ is very important about which 
G.L.S. Shackle wrote: ‘‘This is a beauti¬ 
ful, moving and most deeply interesting 
book and it is superbly well written. It 
deserves to become a classic.” 

There are some very interesting eassys 
by eminent economists in this volume. 
Writing on the scope and method of 
political economy G.L.S. Shackle writes: 
‘‘The mathematisation of economics was 
inevitable, once the economist had per¬ 
ceived that economising—the use of given 
resources to the best effect—was a pro¬ 
blem for which differential calculusoflTered 
a readymade method of the utmost 
versatility.” Writing on wantlessness, P.C. 
Jain has emphasised that ‘‘the assumption 
of rationality makes it necessary for the 
consumer not only to satisfy his wants but 
also, at the same time to reduce the 
wants themselves.” It appears that the 
western thought confined itself merely to 
choice between alternative goods and ser¬ 
vices in order to maximise satisfaction and 
has, by and large, ignored the possibility 
of rationalising the wants themselves with 
a view to achieving maximum happiness. It 
was this neglect that was made good by 
J.K. Mehta in his theory of wantlessness. 

P.D. Hajela has emphasised that norma¬ 
tive economics (advocated J.K. Mehta) is 
as much a living and challenging issue for 
economists as quantification. The author 
has justified the assumptions made by J.K. 
Mehta, in which case the conclusion 
arrived at (namely wantlessness) stands 
justified. In this country at any rate, for 
quite Some time to come, the multiplica¬ 
tion of the means of production and con¬ 
sumption (and not of human wants) 
appear to be the only proper assumption 
for the economic analysis and policy. 
What, after all, is there for millions and 
millions of the underfed and undernouri¬ 
shed people? Thus the author has em- 
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phastsed that “a few affluent individuals 
should minimise their wants while the vast 
majority of the poor should maximise 
them in order that the balance which 
Prof Mehta has in mind can be ultimately 
brought about. According to the author, 
the challenge of poverty apart. Prof 
Mehta’s concern for the evil consequences 
of unbridled materialism is very genuine 
indeed. And since even the poor countries 
of today would become affluent tomorrow 
and might have to face the problem of 
imbalance J.K. Mehta has in mind, his 
economics is beyond doubt, a contributbn 
of lasting value. 

purpose of progress 

Mehta’s views arc justified by Ragnar 
Frisch when he writes : “The ultimate 
purpose of progress is, in my opinion, 
something far beyond an increase in living 
standards, It is cultural, spiritual and 
moral and it is a training in the philosophy 
of helping others.” Frisch ends by saying 
that we must find a way to abolish po¬ 
verty, illiteracy, malnutrition and ill- 
hcallh without losing the priceless heritage 
of old culture and old wisdom. This 
means economics does and should take 
into account the deeper questions and 
work for higher goals than for mere 
material development and prosperity—a 
point repeatedly emphasised by J.K. 
Mehta in his writings. Even J. Tinbergen 
has made a strong plea for normative 
economics. Happiness in this world de¬ 
mands that “economics works for an end 
composed of both materialism and spi¬ 
ritualism, for the common man.” He W 
warned that “the Third World must act 
as a watch dog lest a definition of econo¬ 
mics leads to multiplicity of wants...” We 
must not get caught in ‘‘affluent trap” and 
‘‘standard of living trap”. Thus Frisch, 
Erhard Eppler, Hcrest Siebert and Jean 
Frencois Revel all seem to support the 
approach of J.K. Mehta to economics 
which has to be based on certain moral 
values. 

Vivian Thomas has written an excellent 
article on the Soviet experience. Thus the 
author has traced the development of the 
Soviet economy and has shown how the 
Russian economic development owes its 
particular pattern ‘to the nature of the 
response by its political leaders to military 
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requiremeats’. The conclusion after de- 
tuled analysis of the development of the 
Soviet economy is worth careful observa¬ 
tion. According to the author, the exa¬ 
mination of the development of the Soviet 
economy is sufScient to raise serious 
doubts about the likelihood of that society 
producing a significantly attractive alter¬ 
native to western capitalism. The author 
has also warned that the less developed 
countries currently engaged in a desperate 
attempt to raise living standards of their 
people should aim higher than the mere 
emulation of western capitalism. This is 
because “A society consists of more than 
mere material goods.” 

J.S. Mathur in his essay on new values 
for growth has emphasised that humanity 
faces great d-tngers because the present 
economic system is based upon awong 
appreciation of fundamental human ins¬ 
tincts and emphasising wrong values. 
Everyone knows what grief fell to the lot 
of Midas! 

We need individuals like Prof J.K. 
Mehta who can swim against the current. 
No society can be progressive without a 
leaven of rebels. J.K. Mehta has been one 
such in the field of economics and it was 
thoughtful on the part of his grateful 
students to have brought out this com¬ 
memorative volume which will teach the 
blind followers of the western economic 
thinking the place of moral values in eco¬ 
nomic analysis. 

MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

Industrialisation has brought in its wake 
new problems. The problem of materials 
management is one such. India has been 
going through the process of industrialisa¬ 


tion fairly brisky since Independence and 
the entrepreneurs in the country have been 
facing the problems of materials manage¬ 
ment. Management Development Institute 
at New Dehi held a workship in April 
1975 and Key Areas in Materials Manage¬ 
ment incorporates the contributions and 
discussions in the workshop in which 
eminent academicians and high executives 
from the private and public sectors parti¬ 
cipated. The workshop had as its theme 
“the organisation and integrated manage¬ 
ment of the materials function”, and was 
designed to identify causes, evolve strate¬ 
gics and consider the scope for practical 
applicability of such strategies to current 
problem-areas. 

scope of the subject 

The materials management consists of 
(1) specification of appropriate materials, 
choice of supplies, determination of quan¬ 
tities to be ordered and the frequency of 
ordering: (2) determination of best prices 
for the items; (3) inspection, adequate 
storage and issue arrangements; (4) docu¬ 
mentation and control of material flows; 
(5) control of inprocess and finished 
goods inventory, and (6) distribution of 
finished goods. The above scope of mate¬ 
rials management indicates the role of 
materials management through the entire 
organisation and its impact on all aspects 
of the organisational activity. 

The need for an integrated approach to 
materials management is evident when it 
is realised that materials and material- 
related costs generally constitute between 
30 per cent to 70 per cent of the final 
price. The means that materials manage¬ 


ment is one function to an industrial 
enterprise where sipificant scope exists 
for cost reduction, without any adverse 
effect on production and sales. 

Various aspects of materials management 
have been analysed and discussed in the 
book. For example, one of the key re¬ 
quirements for efficient materials manage¬ 
ment is long-term forecasting and planning. 
Without reasonably accurate forecasts of 
the requirements, materials management is 
not possible. Another point highlighted 
in the book is the evaluation of the mate¬ 
rials management function. The perfor¬ 
mance of the sales manager or production 
manager can be measured in concrete 
terms. But the evaluation of the perfor¬ 
mance of the materials manager is a more 
complicated task as there are no fixed goals 
nor footrule with which to measure his 
achievements which arc spread thinly all 
over the organisation. And yet the mate¬ 
rials manager enjoys no status in the 
organisation at present. 

obvious goals 

The obvious goals of the materials 
manager should be getting materials at 
the lowest possible prices consistent with 
quality of the materials and to initiate 
use of materials and products which can 
lower price and improve quality of the 
product or achieve both. The materials 
manager will have to try standardisation 
of materials wherever possible. Also he 
must maintain good relationship with 
suppliers so that at times of crises special 
help can be provided by the suppliers. 
It was made clear in the discussion that 
getting materials required at lower costs 
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is not the whole and sole aim of materials 
management. 

The discussion at the workshop has 
also made it clear that the objectives, 
policies and policy instruments formulated 
by the government have large impact on 
materials management. For example, 
the Industrial Development and Regula¬ 
tion Act, the Essential Commodities Act, 
the MRTP Act, the Companies Act, the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, the 
government’s import and export policies, 
the nature of canalised materials, and the 
role of major channelising agencies like 
the STC and MMTC, the distribution 
system of critical materials like oil, coal 
and steel, the government policies in 
regard to money and credit have also 
their impact on materials management. 
The materials manager will have to take 
note of all the above factors into account 
as part of materials management function. 

four areas 

There are four areas for materials cost 
reduction which were discussed at the 
worksltop. These relate to quality 
control, value analysis, standardisation, 
and inventory control. Quite naturally 
inventory control received considerable 
attention at the workshop. Materials make 
up 60 to 70 per cent of the working capital 
needs of any unit. The capital tied up in 
unproductive inventory is a loss both to 
the organisation and to the national 
economy. It was stressed that ‘‘any 
inventory management system must be so 
organised both from the viewpoint of 
controls and information flows, that it 
can respond appropriately to the changes 
in prices, supply situation, production 
levels, lead items and demands on capital. 
Unless the dynamic aspects of the 
environment are kept in view, the in¬ 
ventory system is likely to be instabilising 
and the norms will lose touch with 
reality.” 

Throughout the workshop, management 
of spares received much attention. The 
problems of imported spares and their 
management are much complicated. It 
was emphasised that the ultimate solution 
to their problems can be found only in 
greater indigenous capability for both 
equipment and spares. Anyway this 
should be the long-term goal. Even in 


the short-term, steps need be taken to 
encourage indigenous supplies of spares. 
It is heartening to note that many organi¬ 
sations in India have already been trying 
in this direction and have attained consi¬ 
derable degree of success. 

The book will convince the interested 
parties the importance of materials 
management. It will also prove to entre¬ 
preneurs both in the private and public 
sectors in India that ‘‘much more needs 
to be done to make the materials manage¬ 


ment role into a dynamic profit centre 
rather than a passive stock controller." 

In many enterprises in India the post of 
materials manager is hardly to be found 
even at present. Posts such as works 
manager, sales executive and financial 
manager steal the limelight. From read¬ 
ing this book, it is clear that not only 
is there need to create the post of materials 
manager but also he needs to be given 
due powers, position and status in the 
industrial hierarchy in India. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Lok Sabha Extended 
by a Year 

The government’s decision 
to further extend the life of the 
present Lok Sabha by one year 
to March 1978, was announced 
in the Lok Sabha by Law 
Minister H.R. Gokhalc on 
October 30, 1976. He said the 
government intended to bring 
forward legislation, perhaps 
during the current session it¬ 
self, for extension of the Lok 
Sabha term. The decision did 
not mean, Mr Gokhale asser¬ 
ted that the government was 
abandoning the process of elec¬ 
tions in the country. “We 
believe that elections will be 
the only way in which demo¬ 
cratic will of the people will be 
reflected. It will continue to be 
our view.” Mr Gokhale said 
the time was ripe for the Con¬ 
gress to go to the polls and 
return with bigger majority. 
But a postponement of the 
elections was necessary in the 
larger interest of the nation. 
The forces of disruption and 
destabilisation were still dor¬ 
mant and in fact, were working 
in a more dangerous manner 
than before the emergency. 
“I want to tell the House with 
all the sincerity and seriousness 
at my command that I do not 
think we have come to a situa¬ 
tion where it is disirable in the 
larger interests of the country 
to go to the polls now," he said. 

Industrial Production 

The monthly index of indus¬ 
trial production stood at 130.4 
during the month of August, 
1976 as against 132.8 (revised 
upwards since last month) for 
the month of July and 119.0 


for the corresponding month of 
the last year. Compared with 
the last month the August index 
recorded a fall of 1.8 per cent 
this year as against a fall of 0.3 
per cent last year. A point to 
point comparison shows that 
the index for August 1976 was 
9.6 per cent higher than the 
index for August, 1975 and that 
the growth rate during the first 
eight months of this year (over 
the corresponding period of 
1975) was 11.9 per cent. 
Corresponding rates during 
1975 were 5.6 per cent and 3.2 
per cent respectively. The growth 
rate for the first five months of 
the current financial year 
1976-77 over the corresponding 
period of 1975-76 was 13.6 per 
cent whereas the growth rate 
for the same period of 1975-76 
over that of 1974-75 was 2.2 
per cent only. 

The fall in the production 
level during the month under 
review was also accounted for 
mainly by the decline in pro¬ 
duction in the textile manufac¬ 


Month 

1974 

1975 

1976 

January 

117.9 

123.1 

131.1 

February 

110.7 

116.9 

131.5 

March 

121.8 

127.4 

138.7 

April 

109.0 

113.0 

124.9 

May 

110.2 

111.7 

132.4 

June 

110.9 

108.3 

128.3 

July 

116.2 

119.3 

132.8 

August 

112.7 

1190 

130.4 

September 

112.3 

120.2 


October 

112.6 

118.3 


November 

113.7 

119.9 


December 

123.1 

133.8 


Average 

111.3 

119.3 



tures, electricity, and beverage 
industries oflsetting the increas¬ 
ing trend in the output of the 
transport equipment, basic 
metal and electrical machinery 
manufacturing industries. The 
index of industrial production 
for the period between January 
1974 and August, 1976 in given 
table below. 

Standardisation of 
Electrical Goods 

The government has decided 
to postpone the enforcement 
of the Household Electrical 
Appliances (Quality Control) 
Order, 1976 which was to come 
into effect on November 1, 
1976. The order will now be 
enforced from July I, 1977. It 
has also been decided to modify 
the list of household electrical 
appliances, the manufacture 
or storage for sale or distribu¬ 
tion of which had been pro¬ 
hibited unless the products 
conformed to the ISI specifica¬ 
tions This has been done in 
response to a number of re¬ 
presentations received from the 
manufacturers and their asso¬ 
ciations. 

New items included in the 
list are: Rubber insulated 
cables with copper/aluminium 
conductors, PVC insulated 
cables (for voltage 1100 V) with 
copper-aluminium conductors, 
polyethylene insulated and 
PVC sheathed cables (up to and 
including 250 V) and Bayonet 
lamp holders. These items have 
been included as these are 
components of the appliances. 

Twenty items, which were in 
the nature of electrical wiring 
accessories and had been in¬ 
cluded in the Household Elec¬ 
trical Appliances (Quality 
Control) Order, 1976 have now 
been excluded. These are : 
electric soldering irons, asses- 
sibility test probes, electric 
hand lamps, safety transformer, 
electric call bells and buzzers 


for indoor use, neon testers, 
laboratory electric ovens, 
ceiling roses, rigid steel 
conduits for electrical wiring, 
link clips for electrical wiring, 
rigid non-metallic conduits for 
electrical installations, fittings 
for rigid steel conduits for 
electrical wiring, flexible steel 
conduits for electrical wiring, 
fittings for rigid non-metallic 
conduits, accessories for rigid 
steel conduits for electrical 
wiring, interlocking switch 
socket outlet, switch socket 
outlets (non-interlocking type), 
adaptors for flexible steel con¬ 
duits and flexible (pliable non- 
metallic) conduits for electrical 
installations. 

It may be observed that the 
order does not compulsorily 
require manufacturers to subs¬ 
cribe to the ISI Marks Certi¬ 
fication Scheme. Manufactu¬ 
rers are only expected to ensure 
that the quality of their product 
conforms to the various stan¬ 
dards specified for each item 
by the Indian Standards Insti¬ 
tution. The government has, 
however, expressed the hope 
that more and more manu¬ 
facturers would be interested 
in subscribing to the ISl Certi¬ 
fication Scheme. The ultimate 
intention of the government is 
to enforce the Quality Control 
Order by making use of the 
ISI Mark compulsory, if con¬ 
sidered necessary, 

Improved Reinforced 
Concrete 

A liquid concentrate which 
on addition to water used in 
mixing concrete can inhibit 
corrosion of steel reinforce¬ 
ments embedded in concrete 
constructions has been deve¬ 
loped by the Central Electro 
chemical Research Institute 
(CECRI), Karaikudi. The con¬ 
centrate has been tried on a large 
scale and found to be satisfac¬ 
tory. It is estimated that Rs 100 
ci-ores will be invested during 
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the current five-jrear Plan 
period in the construction of 
coastal structures which need 
protection from corrosive en¬ 
vironments. The product deve¬ 
loped at CECRI worth Rs one 
crore would be required to 
protect these structures. 

Import of Machinery 

The ministry of Industry has 
announced a slight modifica¬ 
tion in the procedure for the 
import of machinery under the 
liberalised scheme introduced 
recently. Prior endorsement of 
the ministry of Industry would 
now be required before an im¬ 
port licence is issued in cases 
where the import of machinery 
results in 25 per cent higher 
production capacity than hud 
been already licensed. 

Application for endorsement 
of higher capacity will be dealt 
with expeditiously and decisions 
conveyed to the industrial 
undertaking within a period of 
one month from the date of the 
receipt of the application. The 
industrial undertaking should 
accordingly submit the appli¬ 
cation for enhancement of 
capacity to the joint secretary 
in-charge in the ministry. In 
the case of industrial under¬ 
takings which do not come 
within the purview of FERA 
or MRTP Act, the joint secre¬ 
tary would accord necessary 
approval. In the case of indus¬ 
trial undertakings coming with¬ 
in the purview of FERA and 
MRTP Act, a task force pro¬ 
cedure will be adopted to 
accord approval expeditiously. 

The ministry of Industry had 
earlier announced that an in¬ 
dustrial undertaking which has 
been exporting more that 20 
per cent of its total production 
during the past three years and 
gives an undertaking to con¬ 
tinue to export more than 20 
per cent of its total production 
for the next five years would 
be exempted from procedure 


of indigenous scrutiny, includ¬ 
ing clearance from the capital 
goods committee, in the matter 
of importing machinery, pro¬ 
vided that (a) where the indus¬ 
trial undertaking has been 
licensed with a higher initial 
export obligation, it would 
have to maintain that higher 
level as against 20 per cent of 
total production; (b) the total 
value of imported equipment 
shall not exceed Rs one crores 
in one year. 

Forward Purchase of 
Currencies 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has suspended temporarily 
forward purchase of sterling, 
US dollars, Deutsche mark 
and Japanese yen in view of 
the unsettled conditions in 
the exchange markets. The 
situation is kept under constant 
watch and the bank will re¬ 
sume forward purchases of 
these currencies as soon as 
possible. Spot purchases and 
sales of sterling will, however, 
continue to be made at the 
rates announced rn September 
29,1976, namely Rs 14.65 and 
Rs 14.75 per pound, res¬ 
pectively. 

Indo-Bulgarian 

Cooperation 

An agreement was signed 
recently between the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry and 
the Bulgarian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry to 
exchange regularly market in¬ 
formation and other forms of 
cooperation "with a view (o 
opening up further possibilities 
for increased exchange of trade 
between the two countries and 
for the expansion of economic 
and industrial cooperation bet¬ 
ween the enterprises and the 
organisations concerned”. The 
agreement was signed by Mr 
P. Chentsal Rao, Secretary- 
General on behalf of FICCI 


and Mr O. Dobrer, Secretary 
General of the Bulgarian 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. 

There is already an arbitra¬ 
tion agreement signed in August 
1965 between the two countries 
and the present agreement is in 
recognition of the immense 
possibilities for improving eco¬ 
nomic and commercial ties 
between India and Bulgaria. 
One of the articles of the agree¬ 
ment states that the parties will 
help enterprises in their respeef 
live c’untries to participate on 
joint basis in Th rd Countries 
and they will also a'sisteach 
other in the participation in 
national exhibitions, interna¬ 
tional fairs, specialised exhibi¬ 
tions, economic and technical 
fairs, symposia and conferences 
aiming at the expansion of 
economic cooperation. 

Indian Coal Abroad 

Coal from this country is 
now finding its way into new 
markets in Asia and Europe. 
As much as 20,000 tonnes of 
coal is being loaded from 
Paradip port for Denmark, 
which will be the first of the 
two shipments of coal going to 
Denmark. India has also offer¬ 
ed to supply coal to Sri Lanka 
Railways. About 750,000 ton¬ 
nes of coal is expected to be 
exported during 1976-77 from 
Calcutta and Paradip ports and 
also by the overland route to 
Bangladesh. The exports are 
likely to go up further if Haldia 
port is commissioned before 
the end of the current financial 
year. 

So far over 226,000 tonnes 
of coal has been supplied to 
Bangladesh, Burma, Taiwan, 
Belgium and France. The 
supplies to the EEC countries 
are on a trial basis. If the coal 
is found suitable, contracts for 
supply of 7.50,000 tonnes to 
west European countries are 
expected to be finalised. It is 


learnt that coal sent to Belgium 
has already been well received 
there. 

Pound Drops Further 

A single sentence in the 
London “Sunday Times” dated 
October 24 sent sterling into 
a dive on the world’s foreign 
exchanges. Sterling lost 
cents against the dollar—the 
steepest drop ever experienced 
in one day — plunging to a 
record low $1.5730. The slump 
stemmed from allegations in 
“The Sunday Times” that the 
IMF and the US treasury had 
agreed that the £ should be 
devalued to SL50 before the 
IMF would agree to $3.9 
billion loan requested by the 
British government. Vehement 
denials from the IMF, the US 
treasury and London’s White¬ 
hall did nothing to stem the 
panic selling which started off 
in the Far East, spread to 
Europe when those exchanges 
opened and finally invaded 
the London exchanges. Once 
the Bank of England realised 
the scale at which selling was 
taking place it withdrew the 
support which dealers believe 
it had given in first trading. 

UK Grant for Gujarat 
Project 

Britain's minister for Over¬ 
seas Development, Mr Reg 
Prentice, has approved a grant 
of up to £3.15m to India for 
the continued provision of 
British expertise and equip¬ 
ment for a naphtha steam 
cracking plant being built 
at Koyali in Gujarat. This 
grant will be part of the 
United Kingdom’s existing aid 
allocation to India and is in 
addition to the original £4.lm 
loan made available for this 
project in August 1973. The 
naphtha cracker plant is part 
of a large 800-acre pctro-chemi- 
cal complex, sponsored and 
being constructed by the Indian 
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j^etrochemicals Corporatioo 
Ltd (IPCL), a public-sector 
{body. With a maximum thro- 
lughput of 482,000 tonnes of 
jnaphtha a year, the output of 
Ithe naphtha cracker plant will 
{process and feed a number of 
I downstream units on and off 
the complex which, in turn, 

' will produce intermediate 
I chemicals for the home market. 

I India Lesotho 
I Cooperation 

I MrK.D.J. Rakhetia, minis- 
j ter of Commerce and Indus'ry, 
I Kingdom of Lesotho called on 
I Mr T.A. Pai, union minister 
; of Industry recently. There 
i were wide ranginj; discussions 
on friendly cooperation bet¬ 
ween the two countries. A 
number of areas for fruitful 
cooperation were indicated 
during the talks. These relate 
to road development, supply 
of buses, supply of tractors. 


planning and setting up of 
small scale industries, establish¬ 
ment of textile manufacturing 
and processing centres, plan¬ 
ning and setting up of a 
technical institute, assistance 
in the construction of buildings 
and low-cost housing, power 
generation systems and also the 
construction of an airport and 
a few hotels. Mr Pai offered 
training facilities in India in 
the various areas identified 
for cooperation. He also indi- 
pated that consultancy services 
for drawing up master plans of 
development for various indus¬ 
tries and infrastructure in 
Lesotho could also be provided. 
The visiting minister, Mr 
Rakhetia, not only responded 
positively to this offer, but also 
expressed the hope that the 
sizeable Indian community in 
Lesotho, which had identified 
itself with his country, would 
act as an instrument of closer 


cooperation between the two 
countries. 

Sri Lanka Rupaa 
Upvalued 

The Sri Lanka Rupee was 
revalued recently by 46 cents 
to Rs 13.9572 per pound sterl¬ 
ing in reaction to the pound’s 
depreciation in international 
currency markets. The value 
of the US dollar went up 10 
cents from Rs 8.6736 to 
Rs 8.7753 per dollar while the 
value of the Indian rupee came 
down from 0.9810 to Rs 0.9495 
Sri Lanka rupees. 

Assistance from 
Canada 

Canada has offered to give a 
special commodity credit of 
10 million dollars to India for 
the import of fertilisers from 
that country. The loan is 
interest free and has been offe¬ 
red on soft terms applicable to 


Canadian development assis¬ 
tance. An agreement was 
signed recently by the economic 
affairs secretary, Mr M. O. 
Kaul and the Canadian high 
commissioner, Mr J.R.Maybee. 
Canada has also agreed to step 
up its credit for the import of 
rapeseed oil from six million 
dollars to 12 million dollars. 

The 10 million dollars credit 
offered by Canada is the fourth 
such special loan. It is re¬ 
payable in 50 years. It carries 
neither any interest nor any 
serviee charge. In accordance 
with the terms of the credit, 
the Canadian Development 
Agency will finance the cost of 
fertiliser and also pay the ocean 
freight. Potassic fertilisers are 
not produced in this country. 
Tlie requirements are mostly 
met through imports. The 
annual requirements of potas¬ 
sic fertilizer in this country 
total nearly 660,000 tonnes. The 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 
Fund Raising & Membership Campaign 


I™. 


Remember that November is Red Cross month. Throughout 
this month a concerted nationwide drive is always on for 
collection of funds and enrolment of members. 

The people of our country, to whom the humanitarian 
activities of the Red Cross are well known will now have an 
opportunity of associating themselves with the manifold 
activities of the Red Cross by becoming members and by making 
liberal contributions. 

Apply to the nearest State or District Branch or the Indian 
Red Cross Headquarters, 1, Red Cross, New Delhi. 
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Canadian government has also 
promised to give an additional 
loan of seven million dollars for 
(he import of sulphur to help 
in the production of fertilisers 
for which the demand is grow¬ 
ing. 

Worid Bank Loan for 
Bombay Transport 

A World Bank loan of US 
$25 million will help finance the 
devebpment of transport in 
the metropolitan region of 
Bombay, one of India’s 
leading industrial, financial and 
commercial centres. The 
Bombay metropolitan region 
covers a land area of more 
than 4,000 square kilometres, 
and includes Greater Bombay 
—the island city of Bombay 
and its immediate and extended 
suburbs. Greater Bombay 
has a population of seven 
miUion. Transport has long 
been a key factor in Bombay’s 
industrial and commercial 
growth About 300,000 of 
the 1,400,000 jobs in the island 
city are held by persons residing 
in the suburbs and areas out¬ 
side Greater Bombay. 

In recent years, however, 
mass transport capacity has 
lagged behind demand and the 
system’s performance has 
deteriorated. Further deterio¬ 
ration could restrict access to 
the labour market for many of 
the work force, and constrain 
economic growth in the region. 
The World Bank loan will 
assist in improving the bus 
service in Greater Bombay and 
in supporting development 
planning and traffic manage¬ 
ment in the Bombay metro¬ 
politan region. The project 
is scheduled to be completed 
in 1980 at a total estimated 
cost of US 850.5 million. The 
World Bank loan to the 
Bombay Metropolitan Region 
Development Authority is for 
20 years, including 4-1^ years 
of grace. It will carry interest 


at 8.7 per cent per annum. The 
loan will be guaranteed by the 
government of India 

Reserve Bank Studies 

Rural Households 

A Reserve Bank of India 
study reveals (hat over 11 
per cent of all rural house¬ 
holds having assets worth less 
than Rs. 500 per household 
share only about 0.23 per cent 
of total assets, and a little less 
than 20 per cent of the house¬ 
holds each having less than 
Rs 1,000 of the assets share 
only about 0.76 per cent of the 
total value of assets. At the 
other end, less than one per 
cent of household each having 
an asset value of Rs one lakh 
and above account for almost 
14 per cent of the total value 
of assets and a little less than 
4 per cent in the two highest 
asset value brackets having an 
asset value of Rs 50,000 or 
more account for over 30 per 
cent of the total value of assets. 
The median value of the house¬ 
hold asset is only about 
Rs 4,800, as against the average 
of Rs 11,131. Thus, 50 per 
cent of rural households have 
less than Rs 4,800 worth of 
assets. Their share of the 
asset value is only 7.8 per cent. 
The share of the lowest 25 per 
cent rural households is only 
1.3, as against 74.8 per cent 
for the top 25 per cent. Almost 
three-fourths of the total assets 
are thus held by the top 25 
per cent of the households. 

Fertiliser Consumption 

According to another Reserve 
Bank of India study there has 
been a tremendous g'owth in 
fertiliser consumption in the 
country in the last 15 years, 
from barely 294,000 tonnes of 
NPK nutrients in 1960 61 to 
2 59 million tonnes in 1974-75, 
but a slackening has been 
observed in the growth rate 
in recent years. This growth 


has been facilitated by two 
factors, namely, a shift in cost- 
price relationship favourable 
to farmers till about 1970-71 
and a shift in fertiliser response 
curve indicative of technologi¬ 
cal progress. Between 1963-64 
and 1970-71, Indian farmers 
growing wheat and paddy, the 
two most important crops, had 
increasingly favourable terms 
of trade so far as fertiliser use 
was concerned. This led to 
the growth of consumption 
which indicated a movement to 
a higher point along the same 
fertiliser response curve. Super¬ 
imposed on this development 
was the shifting of the fertiliser 
response curve itself conse¬ 
quent to the introduction of 
the High Yielding Varietries 
Programme for five major food 
crops (wheat, paddy, jowar, 
bajra and maize). A similar 
experience has been observed 
in Japan where, during the 
period 1883-1937,70 percent 
of the increase in commercial 
fertiliser use was due to techni¬ 
cal progress in agriculture 
(which resulted in a continuous 
shift of (he fertiliser demand 
schedule) and 30 per cent due 
to technical progress in fertili¬ 
ser industry (which lowered the 
price of fertilisers relative to 
the price of farm pred icts). 

Trends in Monetisation 

The extent of monetisation 
of national income in India has 
remained more or less constant 
around 83-84 per cent during 
the last 12 years from 1961-62 
to 1974-75, barring the occa¬ 
sional decline of one or two 
percentage points in monetisa¬ 
tion as a result of the “sub¬ 
sistence drag” on declining out¬ 
put during the drought years 
of 1965-66 and 1966-67. The 
persistence of the size of non- 
roonetised sector at 16-17 per 
cent of national income is 
attributed to the inherent ten¬ 
dency in this sector to increase 


at a c«tain rate irrespective ol 
exdtanges in agricultural out 
put. The growth in the sub¬ 
sistence sector is occasioned by 
two major Actors, namely, in¬ 
crease in the number of mouths 
to be fed by cultivators and 
the desire to raise the per capita 
consumption levels of families. 
These two factors raise the 
absolute level of consum{Aioo 
demand for, and hence the 
level of ‘retentions’ of, food- 
grains by farmers at the annual 
compound rate of about three 
per cent. Since the marketable 
surplus is what is left for sate 
after the consumption demand 
(including other disposals in 
kind) is fully met, the growing 
subsistence demand reduce the 
marketable surplus whenever 
production stagnates or decli¬ 
nes. These conclusions has been 
drawn in a Reserve Bank of 
India study. 

Cotton Corporation 

Cotton Corporation of India 
is the first among public sector 
units to finalise the accounts 
of the head office as well as 10 
branches, getting them audited 
and holding the annual general 
meeting within 14 days of the 
close of the year. The corpora¬ 
tion is observing cotton year, 
closing its accounts at the end 
of August 31. 

In spite of being a difficult 
year for cotton, the Cotton 
Corporation had yet another 
successful year. The Corpora¬ 
tion pnrehased cotton valued 
at Rs 46.26 crores during the 
year under review out of which 
imported cotton accounted for 
Rs 19.15 crores and indigenous 
cotton for Rs 27.11 crores. The 
total sales were Rs 74.81 crores 
of which inrported cotton 
accounted for Rs 33.12 crores 
and domestic cotton for 
Rs 41.69 crores. A significant 
achievement during the year 
under review is that the Corpo- 
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WIMCO LIMITED 

NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the information of the public that 
WIMCO LIMITED proposes to give to the Central Governmrat 
in 'hi D.partment of Company AITiiirs, New Delhi, a notice 
under sub-sec‘ion (1) of section 21 of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for a substantial expansion 
of its activities. Brief p.uiicu!ars of the proposal are as under: 


ration has succeeded in dispos¬ 
ing off all its old stocks, 
reducing its inventory to 13,401 
bales valued at Rs 7.37 crores. 
The Corporation earned during 
the year a net profit of 
Rs. 3.91 crores before taxation; 

I and after providing Rs 2.60 
crores for taxation, f-ere is a 
surplus of Rs 1.31 crores. A 
dividend of 12 per cent has 
been declared and it will be 
paid out of the General 
Reserve No 1. 

Canalising Exports 

The Corporation has been 
trying to impress upon govern¬ 
ment for quite some time the 
need to canalise all the cotton 
i exports through it. While the 
government has already cana- 
I Used the export of long staple 
•! cotton through the Corpora- 
fil tion, it has not accepted so far 
!:the Corporation’s request for 
; canalising export of Bengal 
I Deshi cotton. It has been the 
"j experience of the corporation 
. that private exporters of Bengal 
! Deshi Cotton in their eagerness 
,j!|to cover the export quota, 
' [ often sell by undercutting the 
! prices quoted by other expar- 
' ; ters in the country. As a 
[' i result, the country is deprived 
; of a fair price for its produce, 

; and to that extent t';e foreign 
exchange also is lost. 

The world cotton situation is 
!. ; also tight and the prices are 
ruling quite high. The country 
. will stand to gain if the export 
j of Bengal Deshi Cotton is also 
canalised through the Corpora- 
' tion. In this context, it may 
I be mentioned that in coun- 
(tries such as ARE, Sudan, 
■ Tanzania and Pakistan, the 
cotton exports arc already 
nationalised with the result 
; that those countries are able to 
f realise the best possible prices 
; for their cotton in the interna- 
.tional market. 

!• 
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Cooperative 
Consumption Credit 

A meeting of Stute Regis¬ 
trars of Cooperative Societies 
and Chief Executives of State 
Cooperative Banks was held 
recently to discuss the guide¬ 
lines issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India for implemen- 
tion of the Experts Committee’s 
recommendations on consump¬ 
tion credit. The meeting was 
convened by the National Co¬ 
operative Union of India. 
Senior representatives from the 
ministries of finance, civil 
supplies and c operation, agri¬ 
culture, planning commission 
and the Reserve Bank of India 
participated. The meeting 
evaluated the work of existing 
primary societies and made 
recommendations for their re¬ 
organisation with a view to 
making the credits effective and 
productive. 

Names in the News 

Mr D.N. Shroff has been re¬ 
elected as president of the Silk 
& Art Silk Mills’ Research 
Association (SASMIRA) for 
the year 1976-77. Mr Shroff is 
a prominent businessman 
and industrialist and is a 
Director of Podar Silks & 
Synthetics Ltd. Mr Shroff has 
been connected with the man¬ 
made textile industry for the 
past three decales and is one 
of the founders of SASMIRA. 
He was the Indian Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the International Silk 
Association. He is also a 
member of the Development 
Council for Man-made Textiles 
and Vice-Chairman of the 
Textile Division Council of the 
Indian Standards Institution. 
Mr B.N. Kotbary has been re¬ 
elected as the Vice-President of 
the Association for the year 
1976-77. Shri Kothary is the 
Chairman of Silk & Rayon 
Textiles Export Promotion 
Council and Rayex (India) 
Ltd. 


(i) Name of the body corpo¬ 
rate owning the under¬ 
taking 

(ii) Capital structure of the 
applicant undertaking 


(;i ) Details of the proposed 
substantial expansion: 

(a) Names of new goods t > 
be produced, supplied, c.m- 
Irolled or distributed or of new 
services to be rendered 

(b) In the case of substan¬ 
tial expansion of existing 
activities: 

(i) Names of goods 

(li) Capacity before expan¬ 
sion 

(iii) Expansion proposed 

(iv) Location of the project 
for substantial expansion 

(v) Brief outline of the cost 
of the project, the sc’.iemc and 
source of finance 


WIMCO LIMITED 


Authorised Rs 10,00,00,000 
10,00,000 equity 
shares of Rs 100 each 
Issued & 

Subscribed Rs 6,20,00.000 
6,20,000 equity 
shares of Rs 100 each 


(i) Perchloric Acid 

(ii) Magnesium Perchlorate 


Perchloric Acid & Magnesium 

Perchlorate 

Nil 

Perchloric Acid—25 tonnes per 
annum Magnesium Perchlorate 
—150 tonnes per annum 

At the Company’s existing 
Works at Ambarnalh, 
Maharashtra 

Estimated cod of the project 
is Rs 55 lakhs. Financing will 
be from internal resources of 
the Company including the 
is.sue of fresh equity to Indian 
shareholders which will be 
made to bring down the per¬ 
centage of foreign shareholding 
as required by FERA — and 
borrowings from Financial 
Institutions. 


2. Any person interested in the matter may make a represen¬ 
tation to the Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, 
Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi within 14 
days from the date of publication of this Notice, intirnating his 
views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest 
therein, 

WIMCO LIMITED 

M.V.Hafe 

BOMBAY Director & Secretary 

28.10.1976 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Morarjee Goculdas 

The performance of Morarjee 
Goculdas Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Co Ltd is indeed impres¬ 
sive during the year ended 
June 30, 1976. Sales during 
the year have gone up to 
Rs 27.93 crores from Rs 25.34 
crores while gross profit too 
recorded a smart rise to 
Rs 222.63 lakhs from Rs 201.45 
lakhs in 1974-25. After ad¬ 
justments the disposable sur¬ 
plus amounted to Rs 226 53 
lakhs. Out of this, a sum of 
Rs 64.56 lakhs was appro¬ 
priated to depreciation reserve, 
Rs 116.28 lakhs to general re¬ 
serve, Rs 3.50 lakhs to invest¬ 
ment allowance reserve, Rs 6.19 
lakhs for gratuity and Rs 36.00 
lakhs for taxation. The direc¬ 
tors have proposed a dividend 
of Rs 20 per equity share 
besides recommending a divi¬ 
dend of Rs 6.43 per preference 
share. The dividends will 
absorb Rs 116.28 lakhs and 
will be paid out of the general 
reserve. 

Higher Tnmover 

The year under review had 
been a difficult one for the 
textile industry. Nevertheless 
due to the great popularity and 
I reputation enjoyed by the 
I company’s products, Morarjee 
I Goculdas was able to im- 
I prove its sales during the 
year. Although the controlled 
cloth scheme was modified in 
December 1975 to exempt sick 
mills from the obligations to 
manufacture controlled cloth, 
Moraijee Goculdas continued 
to fulfil its obligation, the bur¬ 


den on the company being over 
a crore of rupees. 

Larsen & Toubro 

Within three years of intro¬ 
ducing to the Indian market 
indigenously designed and 
manufactured electronic con¬ 
trols, Larsen & Toubro Limited 
(L&T) is now offering third 
generation static control equip¬ 
ment. The range of L&T’s 
third generation professional 
class electronic control systems 
covers thyristor converters, 
thyristor inverters, static switch¬ 
ing logic equipment and static 
fault annunciation equipment. 

L&T has developed the 
third generation electronic con¬ 
trols through sustained and 
intensive research which has 
enabled it to introduce many 
improved features in its equip¬ 
ment. A high degree of opera¬ 
tional reliability, a high order 
of regulation and fast response 
characteristics arc ensured 
through superior circuit techni¬ 
ques involving the use of inte¬ 
grated circuits and hermetically 
sealed industrial grade semi¬ 
conductor devices. Computer- 
aided optimisation techniques, 
for heat sink and ventilation 
system design, permit optimum 
utilisation of power semi¬ 
conductor capabilities. 

As a result of these impro¬ 
vements, users and original 
equipment manufacturers are 
now offered electronic controls 
designed for superior perlor- 
niance at lesser cost than the 
earlier generation equipment. 

L&T’s third generation 
electronic control equipment 
has application in a wide range 


of process industries like che¬ 
mical, paper, cement and steel 
as also in metal working and on 
machine tools. 

Investment 

Corporation 

The Investment Corporation 
of India Ltd has declared a 
higher dividend of Rs 15.00 
per equity share for the year 
ended June 30, 1976 as com¬ 
pared to Rs 11.00 per share 
paid in 1974-75. The company 
has earned during the year a 
handsome profit of Rs 42.82 
lakhs as compared to Rs 27.63 
lakhs in the preceding year. 
After providing for taxation 
the net profit amounted to 
Rs 39.85 lakhs and it exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by 
as much as Rs 12.94 lakhs. 
Adding Rs 7.17 lakhs being the 
balance brought forward from 
last year and after writing back 
Rs 2.83 lakhs being the pro¬ 
vision for taxation of earlier 
years, the disposable surplus 
came to Rs 49.86 lakhs. Out 
of this, a sum of Rs 2.14 lakhs 
was transferred to general 
reserve No 2, while the remain¬ 
ing amount of Rs 47.72 lakhs 
has been carried forward to 
next year’s accounts. 

Mysore Minerals 

Mysore Minerals Ltd has 
reported all-round improvement 
in its working results 
during the year ended March 
31, 1976. The company pro¬ 
duced 519,010 tonnes of iron 
ore, 101,883 tonnes of manga¬ 
nese ore, 8785 tonnes of alu¬ 
minous clay, 2391 tonnes of 
china clay and 2293 tonnes of 
chromite during 1975-76. What 
is more significant and striking 
is that the output of all mine¬ 
rals, except chromite, during 
the year has surpassed all pre¬ 
vious levels by considerable 
margins. The income from 
sales and services too recorded 
a sharp rise to Rs 4.24 crores. 


registering a handsome of 45 
percent over 1974-75. Tlx 
company has also made con¬ 
siderable progress on thi 
export front. The foreigi 
exchange earnings from exportt 
reached during the year an aU 
time record of over Rs 2.40 
crores. 

After providing Rs 16.76 
lakhs for depreciation^ Rs 7.50 
lakhs towards bonus, Rs 35.00 
lakhs toward purchase tax and 
Rs 73 lakhs for income tax, 
the net profit for 1975-76 
amounted to Rs 28.47 lakhs 
The directors have recom¬ 
mended an equity dividend of 
15 per cent which will absorb 
Rs 7.87 lakhs. 

Unit Trust 

Sales of units of the Unit 
Trust of India have shown an 
encouraging trend. In the 
first quarter of the current year 
(July-September), the UTI sold 
units worth Rs 17.43 crores 
under Unit Scheme 1964 with 
27,341 new investors joining 
the Trust, compared to Rs 8.89 
crores under 16,186 applica¬ 
tions in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 
During the period, repurchase 
of units were lower at Rs 1.89 
crores against Rs 4.80 crores 
in the same period of 1975-76^ 
As at the end of September 
1976, units of the face value of 
Rs 174.19 crores under 1964 
scheme were outstanding under 
more than six lakh accounts. 

Sales of units to non-resi¬ 
dents have shown a significant 
rise. Of the first quarter's total 
sales about Rs 25.32 lakhs vrere 
invested by non-residents under 
222 applications against Rs 5.75 
lakhs under 62 applications in 
the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Sales under 
the children's gift plan, which j 
is a part of 1964 scheme, : 
aggregated Rs 26.87 lakhs 
against Rs 16.81 lakhs. 

The unit linked insurance 
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»lan under unit scheme 1971 
! tlso made satisfactory progress 
Iwing the period. Some 1,223 
ipplicants joined the plan for 
I total business of Rs 1.12 
arores against 607 applicants 

I for Rs 51.59 lakhs in the same 
period of 1975-76. 

Nows and Notes 

I The Directors of Philips 
fadia Limited have declared an 
interim dividend of Re 0.50 per 
share subject to deduction of 
tax. The total interim dividend 
jNvill amount to Rs 6.79 mn on 
the paid-up share capital of 
jRs 135.8 mn. The company’s 
sales and profit for the period 
January to June 1976 are higher 
i I than those for the same period 
, of last year. The improvement 
in sales and profit witnessed in 
^ the first half of the year is 
expected to be maintained in 
the second half of the year. 

I Indian Aluminium Company 
; has declared an interim divi- 
(dend of seven per cent for 1976, 

I on fully-paid equity shares, 

; with a pro-rata dividend on 
< the partly paid shares. 

j New Issues 

I Orient Plywood and Venccr- 
, ing Industries is setting up a 
, modern plywood and veneering 
f unit at Raipur in Madhya 
, Pradesh. The company has 
been licensed to manufacture 
four million sq metres of ply¬ 
wood of all sorts including 
' flush doors, block boards and 
■ decorative veneers per annum. 
At a later stage the company 
proposes to produce fibre board 
and particle board. The com¬ 
pany proposes to install the 
capacity in two stages. In the 
first stage the unit will have an 
installed capacity of 2.6 million 
sq metres. Commercial pro- 
tion is expected to commence 
by September-October 1977. 
The capital outlay on the pro¬ 
ject is estimated at Rs 1.60 
crores. It will be financed by 


the share capital of Rs 60 
lakhs, rupee term loans of 
Rs 67.60 lakhs, and foreign 
currency loans of Rs 32.40 
lakhs. The company will soon 
by offering 2,80,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and 5,000 
(II per cent) cumulative re¬ 
deemable preferercc shares of 
Rs 100 each for cash at par 
to the public for subscription. 

Kap Steel is setting up a 
Rs 145.50-lakh project for the 
manufacture of mildsteel in¬ 
gots, sophisticated grades of 
carbon, special and alloy sheets. 
It has already received one 
15/17 tonne arc furnace from 
the General Electric Co of India 
as also other machinery. Trial 
production is expected to begin 
by the end of this year or by 
January 1977. 1 o raise part of 
the resources required for the 
implementation of the project 
the companywill soon be offer¬ 
ing 1,96,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each and 5000(11 per 
cent) cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 
each for cash at par to the 
public for subscription. The 
capital outlay of Rs 145.50 
lakhs will be met by the share 
eapital of Rs 50 lakhs, deferred 
payment under the IDBI scheme 
of Rs 29.67 lakhs, term loans of 
Rs 57.70 lakhs and unsecured 
loans and deposits of Rs 8.13 
lakhs. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Consent has been granted to 
six companies to raise capital 
of over Rs 134.14 million. 

The details are as follows ; 

Hoechst Dyes and Chemicals 
Limited, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent, valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 5.40 
million out of its general re¬ 
serve and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 10 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of two bonus 


shares for every five equity 
shares held. 

Hindustan Machine Tools 
Limited, Bangalore, has been 
granted consent, valid for 18 
months, for issue of secured 
debentures of the value of 
Rs 55 million to the general 


public through a prospectus. 
The proceeds of the issue are 
to be utilised to meet a part of 
the finance required for the 
lamp project being set up at 
Hyderabad. 

Industrial Reconstnictimi Cor¬ 
poration of India limited. 
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Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent, valid for 18 months, 
for the issue of bonds for 
Rs 42.50 million, with a right 
to retain 10 per cent, of the 
notified amount in the event 
of over-subscription. The object 
is to augment the resources of 
the corporation to meet the 
demands of the sick and closed 
industrial units including in¬ 
dustries taken over under In¬ 
dustrial (Development and 
Regulation) Act, for reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Horstmann India Private 
Limited, Pune (Maharashtra) 
has been accorded consent, 
valid for six months, to capi¬ 
talise Rs 1,240,940 out of its 
general reserve and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 10 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each equity 
share held. 

UP> State Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Limited, 
a public company having a 
paid-up capital of Rs 86.773 
million has been accorded con¬ 
sent for issue 200-10.25 per cent 
unguaranteed debentures of the 
value of Rs 20 million (with an 
option to retain additional 
subscription up to 10 per cent 
of the notified amount, in 


the event of ovenubscrlption) 
for cash at par, to the public by 
a prospectus. The debentures 
shall be payable to registered 
holders only. The proceeds 
will be utilised for augmenting 
the resources of the corpora¬ 
tion. The consent order is valid 
for 18 months only. 

Surat Electricity Company 
Limited, Bombay, a public com¬ 
pany having a paid-up capital 
of Rs 14.919 million has been 
accorded consent for issue of 
Rs 10 million in 10.5 per cent 
redeemable convertible deben¬ 
tures of Rs 100 each for cash 
at par to the public by a pros¬ 
pectus. The debentures shall be 
payable to registered holders 
only. The proceeds will be uti¬ 
lised to meet financial needs of 
the power system. The consent 
order is valid for 18 months 
only. 

The Pioneer Magnesia Works 
Limited, a public company has 
been rejected permission for 
issue of bonus shares of 
Rs 297,300. 

The Aryodaya GinniDg and 
Manufacturing Company Limi¬ 
ted, Asarwa Ahmedabad, has 
been refused consent for issue 
of bonus shares worth Rs 11.55 
lakhs. 


Dividends 


Name of the company Year Equity dividend declared for 


ended Current year Previous year 


Higher dividend 

Trichi Distilleries 

May 

31, 1976 

10.0 

7.5 

G.G. Dandekar Machine Works 

June 

30, 1976 

10.0 

Nil 

Same dividend 

Mysore Kirloskar 

June 

30, 1976 

12.0* 

12.0 

Rajagiri Rubber 

June 

30, 1976 

9.0 

9.0 

Chemo Pharma 

May 

31, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Travancore Chemicals & Mfg Co June 

30, 1976 

14.0 

14.0 

Orient Paper Mills 

March 

31,1976 

20.0 

20.0 

Lakshmi Mills 

March 

31, 1976 

9.0 

9.0 

Reduced dividend 

Scindia Steam 

June 

30, 1976 

15.0** 

24.0 


*In addition to three-for-five bonus issue 
**In addition to two-for-five bonus issue. 


Licences and Letters of intent 

The following licences and letters of intent were issued under 
the Industrial (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 during 
the month of July 1976. The list contains the names and 
addresses of the licensees, articles of manufacture, types of 
licences—New Undertakings (NU), New Articles (NA), Substan¬ 
tial Expansion (SE), Carry on Business (COB), Shifting—and 
Annual Installed Capacity. Details regarding licences and letters 
of intent revoked, cancelled or surrendered are also given. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Metropolitan Springs Pvt Ltd; Antop Hill (West) 
Wadala, Bombay. (Wadaia, Maharashtra)—Upset Forgings— 
200 tonnes (C.O.B.) 

M/s Mishra Dhatu Nigam Ltd; P.O. Kancha Bagli, Hydera¬ 
bad. (Hyderabad —Andhra Pradesh)- Nickel & Cobalt ba.se 
Superalloys - 200 tonnes. High Strength & High Tempera¬ 
ture iron Ijase alloys—515 tonnes. Nickel & Nickel Alloys— 
100 tonnes. Controlled expansion alloys—210 tonnes. Ther¬ 
mocouple Alloys—10 tonnes. Heating element & resistance 
alloys—200 tonnes. Bimetals—50 tonnes. Soft Magnetic 
Alloys—204 tonnes. High Purity Iron—1000 tonnes. 
Special permanent magnet alloys—50 tonnes. Tungsten 
& Molybdenum products—10 tonnes. Titanium & Titanium 
Alloys—200 tonnes. Total;—9,749 tonnes. Additional Pro¬ 
ducts:- Cores & Laminations -10 tonnes. Welded Tubes 
(I.D—6 to 40 mm)—20 tonnes—(NU) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non ferrous) 

M/s Glad Materials .Systems, 3-A, Mehar House, 15-Cowasji' 
Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. (Dewas—Madhya Pradesh)— 
Clad Materials of Copper, Aluminium, Steel and Stainless 
Steel—1,200 tonnes (NU) 

Prime Movers (Other than Electrical Generators) 

M/s Kirloskar Pneumatic Co. Ltd; Hadapsar Industrial Estate, 
Pune. (Poona—Maharashtra)—Fluid Couplings uptol2.2'—300 
nos—2.25 lakhs in Rs. Hydrosheaves & HyJrowynds upto 12.2' 
200 nos. 2.80 lakhs in Rs. Fluid Coupling from 12.2" upto 27' 
200 nos.—Rs. 8.00 lakhs. Fluid Couplings 27' and above—50 
nos.—10.00 lakhs in Rs.- (NA) 

Electrical Equipments 

M/s Madras Wire Products Ltd; 9/6, Madras Avadi Road, 
Ambattur, Madras. (Ambattur. Madras, Tamil Nadu)—AAC/ 
ACSR Conductors upto 19 Strands onIy-200 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Jayant Metal Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd; 16-Sayani Road, 
Bombay, (Maharashtra)—Copper/Computator Segments Strips/ 
Profiles—600 tonnes- (SE) 

M/s The Aluminium Industries Ltd; No. 1, Ceramic Factory 
Road, Kundara, Kerala. (Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh)—AAC/ 
ACSR Conductors upto 19 Strands 430 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Siemens India Limited, 134, Dr. Annie Besant Road, 
Worli, Bombay. (Bangalore—Karnataka)—Double Side & Power¬ 
line Carrier Communication Terminals—300 nos. p.a —(NA) 
M/s Jyoti Switchgears Ltd; P.O. Mogar, Taluka Anand, 
Kaira, Gujarat. (Kaira—Gujarat)— Oil Immersed Motor 
Starters upto 25 amps.—9,000 nos. Manually operated 
stardelta starters—2,000 nos. Air Break Motor Starters— 
7,000 nos, Auto Transformer Starters 20 HP & above—200 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
INDIAN ORDNANCE FACTORIES 


. General Managers of the following factories invite separate sealed 
I tenders for supply of the following items: 

High Explosives Factory: Kirkee: Poona 

1. Chilled water plant to cool 50 KL of water per hour from 15“ to 
8°C. The plant is required for cooling industrial water at the rate of 
50 KL/hr. from 15“ to 8“C with suitable pump to supply chilled water to 
I process at the rate of 150 KL/hr. and pressure 4.5 Kg/Sq. cm. The plant 
I will be rated for continuous operation at i00% duty — 1 No. 

I 2. Saunders diaphragm valve having a glass lined body with flanges to 
I BSTO fitted with diaphragm and arranged for standard hand wheel opera- 
, tion: 

I (i) Size: C lOOG lOOOB — 101.6 mm.4 Nos. 

I (ii) Size: C lOOG lOOOfi — 50.80 mm. 3 Nos. 

(iii) Cast iron hypalon lined diaphragm valve .size 40 mm: 

' 3. Spare for S.A. Pot concentration Unit: 

! C.I. Bend for rigid vapour inlet pipe as per Drg. No, SAC/07/09 . 

5 Nos. 

I 4. Thermocouple platinum/platinum13% rhodeum 25 SWG wire 
, with ceramic insulators and protective sheath length of thermocouple 1045 
mm.12 Nos. 

Opening date 30-11-76 for item land 17-12-76 for others. Tender 
I forma available on application an R.s. 2/- each item upto 15-11 -76 for item 1 
. and 30-11-76 for others. 

Ordnance Factory : Moradnagar (U.P.) 

1.1 K.V. grade PVC insulated Aluminium conductor Armoured Cable 
' 3 core size 300 mnP conforming to IS 2554 (Pt I) 1964 with upto date 
amendments 600 Metres. Closing date 7-12-76. Tender forms available on 
application (fuRa. 10/- by Bank Draft or Postal Ordcror M.O. upto 24-11-76 

Rifle Factory: Ishapore (W.B.) 

Supply of Casting for CRADLE~as per RFI Sketch No. 2710/3/1, 
Mat. Specn: Steel BS 592: 1957 GRADK—A or Bor IS: 1030: 1974 

GRADE 20-40 or GRADE 23-45 .No. 6120 Closing date 21-12-76. 

Tender forms available on application tw Rs 5 by crossed Postal Order upto 
6-12-76. 

Ordnance Factory: Katni 

(1) Prefabricated Tubular Steel Structure set of purlins (Roof&Bot- 

tom) with end connections for portal frame one bay (suitable for single 
span 15.5 M. bay length 5.00 M, T.T.L. height 5.00 M) including all bolls, 
nuts Jhooks, G.I. and bitumen washers for A.C. Sheets. Quantity_5 sets. 

(ii) Prefabricated Tubular Steel Structure Portal frames (suitable for 
single span 15.50 M Span, bay length 5.00 M and 5.00 M high upto T.T.L. 
comprising of frame columns base plate and holding down bolts complete 
set. Quantity.7 -sets. 

Closing date 14-12-76. Tender forms available on application (o' Rs. 2/- 
in cash or by Postal Order upto 26-11-76. 

Ammunition Factory; Kirkee: Poona 

1. Supply of 350 Nos. of CHARGE HE EMERGENCY ECS Nos. 
MK 3 EMPTY CONSISTING OF: 

(a) Charge collar (upper section) (1 No. each) Drg. No. ARM 1210 B 
4 dt. 30-10-72. 

(b) Charge collar (lower section) (1 No. each) Drg. No. ARM 1210-A 
3 dt. .30-10-72. 

(c) Nut securing detonators (1 No. each) Drg. No. ARM 1210-A 5 dt. 
.10-10 72. 

(d) Spring (I No. each) Drg. No. ARM 1210 A 6 dt. 4-3-66. 

(e) B.S.F. Bolt and self locking nut (2 Nos each) Drg. No. ARM 1210 
Schedule SI. No. 7 & 8 dt. 30-10-72. 

2. Supply of 1830 kgs. of Potassium Chlorate Technical Grade I cry¬ 
stals for defence requirements Specn IS. 708-1956 (with amendment 
No. 1 & 2). 

3. Supply of 2420 Litres of Oil shell micron 27. 

4. Supply of 1700 kgs. of Brass strip 2.03 ± 0.025 mm thick x 19.05 
± 0.25 mm wide harness above 145 VPN to specification BS 2870 —- 1968 
— CZ 108. 

5. Supply of (I) Box Storing & Carrying components Drg, No. KF/ 
SK-400 dt. 24-4-73. Nos. 800. 

(2) Box wood packing cartridges SA, 22 Drg. No. KF 974 dt, 24-11-71. 
Nos. 4000. 

Opening date 26-11-76 for item 1, 30-11-76 for item 2, 7-12-76 for item 
3, 14-12-76 for item 4 and 17-12-76 for item 5, Tender forms available on 
application (u) Rs. 2/- by money order upto 12-11-76 for item 1,16-11-76 for 


item 2,19-11-76 for item 3 and 26-11-76 for items 4 and 5. M.O. receipt 
should accompany application. 

Ordnance Factory: Chanda 

1. Securing Ring for Container 4 B Drg. No. CIA/AMN/1298 Det. 
No. 9. Part No. ISV-1141. - 22,400 Nos. 

2. Polythene Tubing 292 mm (11.5") Lay Flat x 800 gauge Type II 
Low or medium density to Specn. 1213A. 17000 Metres. 

3. Mild Steel Over Head Water Tank Made of 5 mm thick M.S. Plates 
And As per Drg. No. M/644 — Nos. 25. 

4. PaUct Cup Adaptor To Drg. No. FQ/lX/006 Nos. 1000. 

5. Mask Canister with Filter for Protection Against Organic Vapour 
— NO. 67. 

Closing date 8-12-76. Tender forms available (SI Rs. 10/-for each item 
by crossed Postal Orders. Postal Orders will be received upto 11-11-76. 

Ordnance Factory; Ambajharl, Nagpur 

1. Tender No. 4063/M3/76-77/331: Fusion welded liquid gas (Chlo¬ 
rine) Transport container 7'60 mm I/DX 2083 ram length overall of specifi¬ 
cation to BS: 1500-1958 Part 1, class I, D.P. 283 PSIO DT 65°C HYD, 
TEST 500 PSIG to Drawing No. BS/GC/1151 Rev. B. 4 Nos. 

2. Tender No. 4063/M3/76-77/33I2. Crucible as per drg. No. DC-34 
~ 8 Nos. 

3. Tender No. 4063/M-1/76-77/I267. Pole to drawing No. FS-441 or 
IQX. 1743, DC (1) 30967-A — 85,000 Nos. 

Tender forms available @ Rs. 5/- for each item by crossed Postal Order 
upto 20 11-76 for item 1 and 2 and 27-11-76 for item 3. Request for tender 
forms will not be entertained from firms who are not cither registered with 
this factory or with DGS&D or NSK/. Request for tender forms from firms 
registered with DOS&D or NSIC should be accompanied with photostat 
copy of proof of registration issued by the DGS&D or NSIC. 

Gun Carriage Factory; Jabalpur (M.P.) 

1. T.E. NO. 76/298/56 B; Canves Cotton 24 Ozs OG-WP 0.91 Metre 
wide to Specn; IND/TC/0221 (e) — 1122 Mtrs. 

2. T.E. NO. 76/494/56B: Throwaway square Inserts for R.H. Face 
Mill to size 12.7 x 12,7 X 3.2 mm thick x (1.4 x I mm corner length) to 
grade P. 30 to ISO SPKN 1203 EPR — 1800 Nos. 

3. T.E. No. 76/321/56 B;H2/-4020-000024 Rope Sisal H/L 3 Strand 
Non Rot proof and U/W 38 mm to specn IND/TC/2144 (i) or 

H/2 4020-000144 Rope Hemp H/L to specn: IS-5I76-I969 Grade—1 
12 mm dia Qty. 75905. Mtrs. 

4. T.E. No. 76/509/56 B: Bearing Roller Tapered (SR) 77.788 Bore 
X 121.442 mo/S dia X 24,608 M Width (3,0625* Bore x 4.7812' 0/S dia x 
0.9688' width) Timkin Cone No. 34306 R Cup No. 34478. Qty. 91 Nos. 

Closing date 15-12-76 for item 1 and 2 and 30-12-76 for 3 and 4. Teiider 
forms available (li! Rs 5/- each item by postal order upto 14-12-76 form item 
1 and 2 & 27-12-76 for items 3 and 4. 

Ordnance Factory; Khamarla; Jabalpur 

1. External Micrometer 35 to 50 mm Reading 0.001 mm. Qty. 50 Nos. 

2. Pole Steel Tubular B.C.D. 6.53 metres height Complete with base 
plate and Pole Cap. Unit 50 Nos. 

3. Tank Mastic Bituminous Paint Unit 200 Litres. 

Closing date 28-12-76. Tender forms available free on application upto 
28-11-76. Separate application required for each item. 

Ordnance Equipment Factory: Kanpnr 

1. Tender No. PV/610. (i) Granodine starter (62-7) I.Cl. Brand Litres, 
5638. 

(ii) Granodine Solution (62-40) I.C.I. Brand Litres. 16216. 

2. Tender No. W/619 WEB Cotton statichute 45 mm undyed-specn. 
No. IS: 3244-1965.16700 Metrs. 

3. Tender No PV/632. Duck cotton 612 QMS scoured 91 emswide 
Cat. No. H2/8305-000073. —7450 Metrs, (specn. no. IND/TC/0125(n. 

4. Tender No. PV/668. Kapok Indian (Semul) OR 'B' (IHB-0332) — 
Specn. No. IS: .1040-1965 & Cl & C Schedule No. CI&C/TC-6/1. 
11800 kgms. 

5. Tender No, PV/669. Fabric rubberised black 91 ems wide specifica¬ 
tion no. IND/TC/4013 (d) appendix ‘A’ — 1200 Metres. 

Closing dates 2-12-76 for items 1 and 2, 9-12-76 for item 3, 16-12-76 
for items 4 and 5. Tender from available @ Rs 5/- for each item. 

Note; Specification, Drg. and other details wilt be supplied along with 
tender form. Tender fees are non-iefundable. Further details can also be 
seen in Indian Trade Journal, Calcutta. 

davp 685(180) 76. 
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nos, Iron Clad Switches & Switch-fhse Units 500-V 
above30amps—8,000 nos. Triple Pole 500-V & Switches 
above 30 amps—2,500 nos. Current Transformers—3,000 nos. 
Potential Transformers—360 nos.—(NA) 

M/s Electra (India) Ltd; Industrial Area, Partapur Meerut. 
(Meerut—Uttar Pradesh)—Laminations for Power Distribution 
and Instrument Transformers—^2,000 tonnes. Laminations for 
communication Transformers, Electricity Meters & Switchgear 
Equipment and Stamping for Electrical Rotating Machinery— 
750 tonnes. Total: 2,750 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Keltron Magnetics Ltd; Keltron House, Trivandrum. 
(Cannanore—Kerala)—Electromagnetic Components and Elec¬ 
tronic Sub-Assemblies (including colour TV delay lines pulse. 
Transformers general purpose delay lines—2,75 mill. nos. p.a. 
-(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Cement Distributors Ltd; 4-Scindia House,' New Delhi. 
(Raj Gangpur Engg. Works) (Sundergarh - Orissa)—Heavy 
Duty Hydraulic Toggle Press, upto 1.200 tonnes pressing capacity 
—10 nos.—(NU) 

M/s Central Industrial Workshop, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 
(Bangalore—Karnataka)—Heavy Duty Trailers—100 nos. (NA) 
M/s Deepak Industries Ltd; 92, Kazara Road, Calcutta 
(Calcutta—West Bengal)—Speed Regulating Pulleys—3,000 nos. 
worth Rs. 9 lakhs a year—(NA) 

' Fertilizers 

M/s Gujarat Aromatics Ltd; Natraj Chambers, Ashram 
Road, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad. (Baroda—Gujarat)—Crcsols 
—3,000 tonnes. Sodium Sulphite—5,800 tonnes (Bye-product) 
-(NU) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Asian Paints (India) Ltd; 5th Floor, Nariman Point, 
Bombay. (Maharashtra)—Acrylic Resins—250 tonnes—(SE) 
Shri Mohan Govindram Mukhi, 112, Vailabh Apartments 
87, B. Desai Road, Bombay. (Maharashtra) Oxygen Gas—1.00 
MCM. D/Acetylene—0.20 MCM. Nitrogen Gas-0.50 MCM. 
-(SE) 

M/s Sri Ramakrishna Oxygen Ltd, 1/8, Ramakrishna 
Nilayam, Pappanaickenpalayamam, Coimbatore. (Coimbatore— 
Tamil Nadu)—Oxygen Gas—1 MCM. D/Acetylene Gas—0.25 
MCM—(NT T) 

M/s Rallis India Limited, United India Life Building, 
P-Block, Connaught Place, New Delhi-1. (Maharashtra)— 
Dimethoate Tecnnical—1,000 tonnes- (SE) 

M/s Cyamid India Ltd; Nyloc House, 254-D2, Dr. A.B. 
Road, Bombay. (Atul—Gujarat)-Fenitrothion Technical—100 
tonnes.—(N.A.) , 

M/s Kerala Chlorates & Chemicals Ltd; 108, Giri Nagar, 
Cochin. (Alleppy—Kerala)—Potassium Chlorate—1,000 tonnes. 
Sodium Chlorate-1,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Sudarshan Chemical Industries Ltd; 162, Wellesley 
Road, Sangam Bridge, Poona. (Colaba—Maharashtra)— 
Hydrogen Gas—0.5 MCM. Oxygen Gas—0.25 MCM—(NA) 
Drugs & Pharnmceuticals 

M/s Unichem Laboratories Ltd; ‘Unichem Bhavan’, S.V. 
Road, Bombay. (Ohaziabad—^Uttar Prade^)—Various Oint¬ 


ments & l^ibes Containing; lodochlorohydroxyquinoline, 
lodochlorohydroxyquinoline with Triamcin lone Acetonide. 
Neomycin Triamcinolone. The capacities of the above oimt- 
meats tubes in terms of Bulk Drugs required will be as under: 
Triamcinolone Acetonide—7.56 Kgs. p.a. Neomycin 
Sulphate — 20.7 Kgs. p.a. lodo-Chloro-Hydroxyquinoline.—^230 
Kgs. p.a.—(NA) 

M/s J.K. Soap Mills, Dhab Vasti Ram, Amritsar. (Delhi)— 
Fatty Acids—3,000 tonnes. Glycerine—300 tonnes- (NU) 

M/s Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Ltd; N-12, South 
Extension-1, New Delhi. (Hyderabad—A.P.)— Thiacetazone 
—5 tonnes. Vitamin B-6 and its derivatives-50 tonnes. 
Sulphadimcthoxine—30 tonnes—(SE) 

Textiles 

M/s Parvathi Mills, Quilon, (Kerala) C/o N.T.O. Ltd; New 
Delhi. (Quilon—Kerala)—Cotton Cloth—Installation of 45 
looms—(SE) 

M/s Saraswati Woollen Mills (P) Ltd; Radha Orchards, 
P.O. Chiliyanaula, Ranikhet, (U.P.) (Almora, Uttar Pradesh)— 
Shoddy Yarn—600 Shoddy Spindles.—(NU) 

M/s E. Sefton & Co. (P) Ltd; Jabalpur Road, Mirzapur— 
(Mirzapur—Uttar Pradesh)—Shoddy Yarn—600 spindles—(NU) 

M/s Madhya Pradesh Woolen Mills, 16-Horizon-View, 
Foreshore Road, Bombay-1. (Dewas—Madhya Pradesh)— 
Shoddy Yarn—600 spindles -(NU) 

M/s Swastik Woollen Industries (P) Ltd; Johari Mansion, 
259, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. (Alwar-Rajasthan)—Shoddy 
Yarn—600 spindles—(NU) 

Paper & Pulp incladiog Paper Products 

M/sPNB Finance Ltd; (Project Division), B/45-47, Cannau- 
ght Place, New Delhi. (Karnal—Haryana) -Corrugating Medium 
-7,260 tonns—(NU) 

M/s IPCO Paper Mills Ltd; Elphinstme Mills (Leather 
Division), Compound, Delisle Road, Bombay. (Maharashtra)— 
Industrial Papers—10,000 tonnes. Paper Board—2,000 tonnes. 
White Printing Paper-3,000 tonnes -(NU) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Rayons Ltd; 12-597/15, Gagan Mahal, 
Hyderabad. (Warangal—Andhra Pradesh)—Rayon Grade Pulp 
—26,250 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Cellulose Products of India Ltd; P.O. Kathwada, 
Ahmedabad. (Ramol—Gujarat)—Moulded Corrugated 

Boards—2,500 tonnes. Straw Board & Mill Boards—2,500 
tonnes. Duplex Board—4,000 tonnes. Kraft Paper—2,000 
tonnes—(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s The Chodavaram Co-operative Sugars Ltd; Govada, 
Chodavaram Taluk, Visakhapatnam. (Visakhapatnam— 
Andhra Pradesh)—Sugar—1,600 tonnes—(SE) 

Fermentation Industries 

M/s Terna Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar KarkhanaLtd;Dholi, 
Ozmanabad, Post Ternanagar. Maharashtra. (Dhoki—Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Industrial Alcohol—4.5 Mill. Liters.—(NA) 

Glass 

M/s Western India Plywood Ltd; P.O. Baliapatam, Canna-' 
nore, Kerala. (Cannanore—Kerala)—Glass Reinforced Plastic 
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Prc-impregnatcd Glass Fibre of various moulded shapes for 
industrial & commercial applications—800 tonnes—(NU) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Usha Martin Black (Wire Rope») Ltd; 14, Princcp 
Street, Calcutta. (Jamshedpur—Bihar)—High' Carbon, High 
Tensile and Free Cutting Steel wire rods (with minimum coil 
weight of 400 kgs.)—50,000 tonnes—(NA) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-Ferrous) 

M/s Electromcit Orissa (P.) Ltd; P.O. Box No. 69, Sutahat, 
Cuttack- (Mayurbhanj—Orissa)—Zinc Ingots—1,000 tonnes 
-{NU) 

Fuels 

M/s Oil India Limited, P.O. Duliajan, Dibrugarh, Assam, 
(Dibrugarh—Assam)—Liquefied Petroleum Gas—50,000 tonnes 
(after expansion)—(NA) 

M/s Nagpal Petro-Chem Ltd; Jolly Maker Chambers No. 1, 
Office No. 16, 1st Floor, Plot No. 227, Nariman Point, Bombay. 
(Chingleput-Tamil Nadu)—Transformer Oil—17,000 tonnes. 
White Oil, BulTcr Oil & Refrigeration Oil—12,000 tonnes. Rubber 
Extenders—5,500 tonnes. Petroleum Jelly—1,300 tonnes. Alu¬ 
minium Rolling Oil —3,000 tonnes. Oleum/Sulphuric Acid— 
6,000 tonnes. Total;- 44.800 Tonnes (Feed Stock)—(SE) 
Electrical Equipments 

M/s Anoop Kumar, 75, C—Park Street, Calcutta, (Kandia 
Free Trade Zone - Gujarat)—Integrated Mica Paper (Electrical 
Grade) - 500 tonnes. Mica Paper based Electrical insulating 
products—300 tonnes —(NU) 

M/s Jyoti Switchgears Ltd; P.O. Mogal, Anand, Kaira. 
(Kaira, Anand. Gujarat)—L.T. Air Circuit Breakers, 415V, 50 
C/s with hand or motor drive incorporating under voltage and/or 
shunt-trip together with overload and short circuit protection trip. 
250 Amp., 400 Amp., 630 Amp (12 KA to 35 KA—3,700 nos. 
and 1250 Amp., 1600 Amp. (upto 45 KA)—300 nos.—(SE) 

M/s Electronics Corpn of India Ltd; Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Area, Chcrlapalli, Hyderabad. (Hyderabad—A. Pradesh)— 
Ferrite Core Memory—100 million bits.—(NA) 

Shri Kumar Harve, 10, Jainiketan, 53/16th Road, Khar, 
Bombay. (Maharashtra)—Medium Frequency, High Frequency 
Radio Frequency, Solid State Induction Melting Furnaces~20 
power units and 50 Furnaces. Induction Billet Heaters—3 
Multi Station Unit. Induction Hardening Plants—5 plants. 
-(NU) 

M/s Punjab State Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; SCO 
54-56, Sector-17A, Chandigarh. (Ropar—Punjab)—Gas Filled 
Tubes -50,000 nos. Fluorescent Display Devices—300,000 nos. 
—(NA) 

M/s ] & K Stale Indu.strial Development Corpn. Ltd; Haft 
Chinar, Srinagar. (Srinagar, J & K State)—Oscilloscopes—100 
nos. Digital Voltmeters and Ammeters—250 nos.—(NA) 
Transportations 

M/s Micro Pistons & Rings Ltd; 76-B/8,Erandavana, Poona. 
(Havcli, Poona. Maharashtra)—Pistons—6 lakh nos. Piston 
Pins— 6 lakh nos.—(NA) 

M/s Jay Engg. Works Ltd; 23, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New 
Delhi. (Hyderabad—Andhra Pradesh)—Press Tools—Rs. 40 


lakhs. Dies & Moulds—Rs. 40 lakhs. Jigs & Fixtures—Rs. 15 
lakhs. Special gauges including receiver gauges, etc.—Rs, 5 
lakhs—(NA) 

M/s Balmer Lawrie & Co. Ltd; 5, Graham Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. (Aroor, Allcppcy, Kerala)—Marine Freight 
Containers—5000 nos.—(NA) 

Shri M.P. Taparia, 17/18, Shah Industrial Estate, Meera 
Desai Road, Bombay. (Dharmapuri—Tamil Nadu)—Pistons—4 
lakh nos.-(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Govt. Central Industrial Workshop, Mysore Road, 
Bangalore. (Bangalore—Karnataka)—Detergent Plant—4 units 
valued at Rs. 3 crores. Continuous Soap making plant—4 units 
valued at Rs. 1 crore. Finishing Machinery Soap and Deter¬ 
gents—Rs. 1 crore—(NA) 

M/s Rampur Engg. Co. Ltd; 4634, Ajmere Gale, Delhi. 
(Shahdara—Delhi)—Belt Conveyors, Bucket Elevators and Screw 
Conveyors and others 1,200 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Mysore Kirloskar Ltd; P.O. Yantrapur, Harihar, 
Karnataka (Harihar, Chitradurga,—Karnataka)—Cylindrical 
Roller Bearings, Angular contact ball bearings. Taper Roller 
bearings upto 16' outsidedia)—15,000 nos.—(NA) 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s Punjab State Industrial Development Corpn., S.C.O., 
54, 55, 55, Sector-17-A, Chandigarh. (Punjab)—Self-propelled 
Combine Harvesters—500 nos.—(NU) 

M/s Escorts Tractors Ltd; Escorts House, Roshanara Road, 
Delhi-7. (Ballabgarh, Gurgaon—Haryana)—Ford 4600 (62.3 
HP) type Tractors—2,000 nos. within the licensed capacity of 
6,000 nos of tractors—(NA) 

Miscellaneous, Mechanical & Engg. Industries 

M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd; L & T House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. (Bombay, Maharashtra)—Specialised Tools—Rs. 100 
lakhs—(SE) 

Shri M.M. Lai, Expanded Plastics, 605, Rohit House, Tolstoy 
Marg, New Delhi. (Backward Distt; U.P.)—Synthetic Wood 
Profiles (Polystyrene) from Non-Petrocheraical route—600 
tonnes.—^U) 

Commercial, OflScc & Household Equipment 

M/s Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. (P) Ltd., Godrej Bhavan, 
Home Street, Bombay. (Vikhroli, Bombay—Maharashtra)— 
Domestic Refrigerators.—1 lakh nos. Compressors—3,500 
nos.-(SE) 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Bestobell India Ltd; 311-312, Ansal Bhavan, 16-Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, New Delhi. (Calcutta—West Bengal)—Bourdons 
—10,000 nos.-<NA) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Bihar Oxygen Corpn., Neory Vikas, Ranchi. (Ranchi— 
Bihar) — Oxygen Gas—1 MCM, D/Acetylene Gas—0.20 
MCM.—(SE) 

M/s H. Mumtaz &Co., 1-Colootola Street, Calcutta.fBokaro, 
Dhanbad, Bihar)—Anthraquinone—660 M. tonnes. Anthracene 
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Residue-376r Effluent Gases mainly Co. 2 manufacturing for 
Carbonate (Magnesium) or ppt Silica.—190 M. tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Nuchem Plastics Ltd; 20/6, Mathura Road, Faridabad. 
(Broach—Gujarat)—^Polycarbonate Resins—1,000 tonnes. Phos¬ 
gene—750 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Hindustan Paper Corpn. Ltd; D-44, NDSE Pt. II, New 
Delhi. (Cachar-Assam)—Caustic Soda—20,000 tonnes. Fused 
Caustic Soda Chlorine—17,600 tonnes. Chlorine Liquid—10,000 
tonnes H.C.L.—6,000 tonnes. Calcium Chloride—10,000 
tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Hindustan Paper Corporation Ltd; D-44, N.D.S.E. 
Part. II, New Delhi. (Morigaon, Nowgcng—Assam)—Caustic 
Soda—20,000 tonnes. Fused Caustic Soda Chlorine—17,600 
tonnes. Chlorine Liquid—10,000 tonnes. H.C.L.—6,000 tonnes 
Calcium Chloride—10,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Durgapur Chemicals Ltd; 6-Little Russel Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-! 6. (Durgapur, Burdwan—West Bengal)—Caustic Soda 
33,000 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s U.P. State Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; 117/130. 
Sarvodaya Nagar, Post Box 413, Kanpur. (Backward Distt— 
U.P.)—Citric Acid—1,500 tonnes - (NU) 

Shri Abhay S. Bharaktiya, C-101, Greater Kailash, New 
Delhi. (Matura—U.P.) — Fenitrothion Technical.—250 M. 
tonnes. Ethion Technical—75 M.T. Thiameton Technical—75 
M.T. Phorate Technical—100 M.T.—(N.U.) 

M/s S.M.P. Pvt. Ltd; Subhash Road, Jogeshwari (E), 
Bombay. (Kolaba—Maharashtra)—Fenitrothion Technical. 
—300 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri Narcndra I. Bhuva, C/o M/s Indo-Nippon Chemical 
Co. Ltd; Maker Bhavan, No. 2, 18-New Marine Lines, Bombay. 
(Amreli—Gujarat)—Caustic Soda—33,000 tonnes. Chlorine— 
29,800 tonncs-(NU) 

M/s Industrial Oxygen Co. Pvt. Ltd; Majithia Industrial 
Estate, Sunderbaug, Dconar, Bombay. (Belgaum—Karnataka)-- 
Dissolved Acetylene Gas—0.20 MCM.—(SE) 

M/s Rallis India Ltd; 21, Ravelinc Street, Fort, Bombay—1. 
(Roha—Maharashtra)—Chemical Auxiliaries and Intermediates 
(Guar Gum Derivatives) namely Oxydates, Oxyethylates, 
Carboxymclhylates, Sulphonates, Alkylates, Methylates and 
Chlorates, based on natural Polysaccharides and Starches- 
3,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Asian Paints (India) Ltd; 5th Floor, Nariman Point, 
Bombay. (Maharashtra)--Acrylic Automativc Refinishing 
Lacquers—1,375 tonnes. Alkyd based Automotive Refmishing 
Enamels—225 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Rasoi Vanaspati & Industries Ltd; 20, Sir R.N. Mukher- 
jee Road, Calcutta. (Nadia—West Bengal)—Furfural—6,000 
tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd; (A Govt, of India 
Enterprise), P.O. Rasayani, Kolaba. (Rasayani, Kolaba, Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Nitrobenzene—22,000 tonnes. Acetanilide—4.000 
tonnes. Anilinc—12,070 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd; P.O. Rasayani, 
Kolaba. (Panvel, Kolaba, Maharashtra)—Acetaldehyde— 
5,500 tonnes. Acetic Add—3,000 tonnes. Acetic Anhydride— 
2,000 tonnes—(NA) 


M/s Synthetics & Chemicals Limited, 7-Jamshedji Tata Toad, 
Bombay. (Bareilly—U.P.)—Butadiene Catalyst—60 M.T.— 
(NA) 

M/s Cyanamid India Ltd; Nyloc House, 254-D2, Dr. Annie 
Besant Road, Bombay. (Atul, Bulsar, Gujarat)—Thiotepa— 
328.7 grams. Methotrexate—3820.5 grams. Csdcium Lcuco- 
vorin—596 grams—(NA) 

M/s Chemical Industrial & Pharmacluticals Laboratories 
Ltd; 289, Bellasis Road, Byculla, Bombay Central, Bombay. 
(Bombay—Maharashtra)—Ulcsnil Tablets (^ mg.)—correspond¬ 
ing to 500 kg. of Corbonoxolons - (NA) 

Textiles 

M/s Modi Spinning & Wvg. Mills Co. Ltd; Modinagar. 
Distt: Meerut, U.P. (Aurangabad—Maharashtra)—Terry To¬ 
wels ■ 16,000 spindles and 226 looms—(NU) 

M/s The Arvind Mills Ltd; P.O. Box No. 56, Naroda Road, 
Ahmedabad-2. (Ahmedabad Gujarat)—Cotton Yam—96,274 
spindles (SE) 

M/s The Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd; Akash Deep, 
Barakhamba Road, New Delhi. (Kota—Rajasthan)—Viscose 
Rayon Tyre Cord Yarn—2,000 tonnes- (SE) 

M/s Bhilwara Processors Ltd; 24, Community Centre, East 
of Kailash, N-Delhi. (Bhilwara, Rajasthan)—Processing of 
Synthetic Fabrics—15 lakh metres—(NU) 

M/s Shanti Textile Mills Pvt Ltd; L.B. Shastri Marg, 
Ghatkopar, Bombay. (Maharashtra)—Synthetic Knitted Fab¬ 
rics. Warp Knitting Machines—2 nos. Raschel Knitting 
Machines- 2 nos. (Corresponding to a total consumption of 
80 tonnes of Caprolactum/DMT)—(NA) 

M/s Dharampal Brothers (P) Ltd; Kurla-Andheri Road, 
Sakinaka, Bombay—(Bombay, Maharashtra) — Wrap Knitting 
Machines for the manufacture of Synthetic Knitted Fabrics— 
3 nos. - (NU) 

M/s Ramkumar Mills Pvt. Ltd; 'Sudhama House’, Chickpet, 
Bangalore—(Bangalorc-Karnataka)—For processing of only 
Cotton and purchased Art Silk and Synthetic Fabrics—90 lakh 
metres—(NU) 

Paper and Pulp including Paper Products 

M/s The K.C.P. Limited, 38, Mount Road, Madras.— 
(Krishna-Tamit Nadu)- Paper (Writing and Printing, Packing 
and Wrapping)— 10,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri Indar Singh Gill and his Nominees, H-1, Datta Guru 
Co-operative Housing Society, Devnar, Bambay—(Hoshiarpur— 
Punjab)- Pulp—15,000 tonnes. Cultural Paper—7,500 tonnes. 
Kraft Paper—7,500 tonnes- (NU) 

M/s Orient Paper Mills Ltd; P.O. Brajranjnagar, Distt. 
Sambalpur-—(Sambalpur—Orissa) — Pulp and Paper—91,000 
tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Bilaspur Spinning Mills & Industries Ltd; 12-Govern¬ 
ment Place East, Calcutta—(Backward Distt; MP)—Speciality 
Paper from Hard Wood and Bamboo—5,4000 tonnes—(ND) 

Shri G. Narasimha Reddy, 1-2-66, Domaluda, Hyderabad— 
(Bastar, Madhya Pradesh)—Tissue Paper White—1,500 tonnes. 
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Tissue Paper Colourcd~l,500 tonnes. Poster Paper White— 
2000 tonnes. Poster Paper Coloured—1,600 tonnes—(NU) 
Fermentation Industries 

M/s Sarabhai Chemicals Ltd; Wadi Wadi, Baroda-- 
(Baroda -Gujarat) —Bacterial Anylase—315 >; 10’ units, Amylo— 
Gluco-sidase -525x10® units —(NA) 

Vegetable Oil & Vanaspati 

M/s The Tamil Nodu Co-operative Marketing Federation 
Ltd;40-A, St. Mary's Road. Madras-18—(South Arcot—Tamil 
Nadu)- Vegetable Oil—10,000 tonnes in terms of Sunflower/ 
Minor Oilseeds)—(NU) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Meghalaya Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; Room No. 413, 
Meghalaya Addl. Seett. Bdig; ShilIong-1—(Khasi Hills, 
Meghalaya)— Conveyor Belting 600 tonnes. Automotive Fan 
& Industrial ‘V’ Belts—5 lakhs nos. -(NU) 

Leather, Leather Goods & Pickers 

M/s Tannery & Footwear Corpn. of India Ltd; 13/400, 
Civil Lines, Hazari Bungalow, (Kanpur - Kanpur—U.P)— Shoe 
Uppers--5 lakhs pairs—(NA) 

M/s South Fast Tanning Co., 4-5, Vepery High Road, 
Periamet, Madras (North Arcot— Tamil Nadu)—Shoe Uppers — 
5 lakh pairs—(NA) 

M/s Benil Leather Corpn., 51, Vepery High Road, Madras - 
(Chinglept —Tamil Nadu)- Shoe Uppers—5 lakh pairs—(NA) 

Cement and Gypsum Products 

M/s Sonar Paper Products {P)Ltd; E-2/4, Vasant Vihar, 
New Delhi - (Paonta, Kalka, Himachal Pradesh)—Asbestos 
Cement Products —36,000 tonnes- -(NU) 

M/s Hyderabad Asbestos Cement Products Ltd; Sanatnagar, 
Hyderabad—(Bhagalpur, Bihar)—Compressed Asbestos Cement 
Sheets—24,000 tonnes— (NU) 

Timber Products 

M/s The Western India Plywood Ltd; Mill Road, P.O. 
Balipatam, Cannanore (Cannanore—Kerala)—Fibre Board 
(Hard Board, Semi-Hard Board and Soft Board)—20,000 
tonnes—(SE) 

Change in the Names (Owneis or 
Undertakings) 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From Shri K.R. Dadyburjor; Promoter, M/s Alasson Pulp & 
Paper Ltd; Fort, Bombay to M/s Alasson Pulp & Paper Ltd; 
Bombay. 

From M/s UP State Sugar Corpn. Ltd; Lucknow to M/s 
Chandpur Sugar Co, Ltd; Chandpur, Bijnor, UP. 

From M/s South India Flour Mills Pvt. Ltd; Madras to M/s 
Hindustan Flour Mills, Madras. 

From M/s Punj Sons Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi to M/s Fedders 
Lloyd Corporation (P) Ltd; New Delhi. 

From M/s Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd; Bombay to M/s 
Bharat Refineries Ltd; New Delhi. 

From M/s Mysore Chemicals & Fertilisers Ltd to M/s 


Gammon India Limited (Enterprise) viz. M/s Gammon Fcr- 
Chems, Bombay. 

From M/s Nav Bharat Enterprises (P) Ltd; Hyderabad to M/s 
Avanti Leathers Ltd; Hyderabad. 

From M/sK.G. Khosla&Co.Pvt. Ltd;New Delhi to M/s 
K.G. Khosla Compressors Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi. 

From M/s UP [ State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; Kanpur. 
(M/s UP Magnesite Ltd.) to M/s Almora Magnesite Ltd. 

From M/s Chowgule & Co. (Hind) Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi to 
M/s Chowgule & Co. (Hind) Ltd; New Delhi. 

Licences/Registration Certificates, Revoked, 
Surrendered and Lapsed 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s AparPvt. Ltd; Nadiad, Gujarat—Electronic Components. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri Kashi Nath Rajgarhia, D-7/6, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi. 
—Pulp and Writing & Printing Paper. (Revoked) 

M/s Shree Hanuraan Sugar & Industries Ltd; Calcutta—Pulp 
& White Printing Paper. (Revoked) 

M/s Dulichand Omraolall, 4-Chittaraajan Avenue, Calcutta- 
72—Cottonseed Oil. (Revoked) 

M/s Ferro Alloys Corpn. Ltd; Tumsar, Maharashtra—Fused 
Alumina, etc. (Cancelled) 

M/s Southern Cables Corpn. Ltd; Madras—Rubber Insulated 
Cables, LT & HT Cables, Railway Signalling Cables, etc. 
(Revoked) 

M/s Bagalkot Udyog Ltd; Bagalkot, Bijapur, Karnataka 
State—Portland Cement. (Revoked) 

Shri Ramesh R. Gupta, 87, Nagdevi Cross Lane, Bombay— 
Paper & Paper Boards. (Revoked) 

Shri Arjun Singh, 8713, Aram Ganj, Delhi—Pulp & Paper. 
(Revoked) 

M/s Himachal Preserved Foods Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi—Apple 
Juices & Cider, Pectin, etc. (Revoked) 

M/s Textile Machinery Corpn, Ltd; Calcutta—Diesel Road 
Rollers (8-10 tons). (Revoked) 

M/s Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd; Apollo Bunder, Bombay— 
Wire Wound Resistors (Professional Grade). (Cancelled) 

Shri Shashi V, Mansata, M/s V.B. Semiconductors Ltd; 
Bangalore—Semiconductor Devices (Transistor/Diodes). 
(Cancelled) 

M/s Standard N. Traditional Products Pvt. Ltd; c/o Mr. S.N. 
Tavaria, Bombay—Glass Fibre Reinforced Plastic Products. 
(Cancelled) 

M/s Marshal Industries of India, New Delhi—Bicycle Steel 
Balls. (Cancelled) 

Letters of intent Rejected and Surrendered 

(loformalion pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

M/s Haryana State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; Chandigarh— 
Caustic Soda. (Cancelled) 

M/s Suraj Industrial Packing Ltd; Lucknow—Caustic Soda. 
(Cancelled) 
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M/s Epsilon Electronics Pvt. Ltd; Bombay—Malleable Iron 
Pipe Fittings. (Cancelled) 

M/s Geep Flashlight Industries Ltd; New Delhi—GLS Lamps 
& Fluorescent Tubes. (Surrendered) 

M/s K.G. Khosla & Co. (P) Ltd; New Delhi—Wagon Drills. 
(Expired) 

M/s New Chemi Industries Pvt. Ltd; Bombay—Malathion 
Tech. (Closed) 

M/s The Kerala State Industrial Corpn., Trivandrum—Soda 
Ash/Ammonium Chloride. (Cancelled) 

M/s Rajasthan State Indl. & Mineral Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd; Jaipur—Caustic Soda. (Surrendered) 

Shri M.C. Lalla, M/s Automotive Corpn. of India, Poona— 
Scooters. (Closed) 

M/s Northern Enterprises Corporation Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi- - 
High Protein Nutro Biscuits, etc. (Lapsed) 

M/s Suraj Industrial Packing Ltd; Lucknow—Caustic Soda. 
(Cancelled) 

M/s Indian Rayon Corpn. Ltd; Veraval-2—Trichloroeihylene 
and Perchloroethylcne. (Cancelled) 

Shri S.S. Sankaralingam, Sivakasi—Red Phosphorous. 
(Cancelled) 

M/s Kerala State Indl. Development Corpn. Ltd;Trivandrum 
HOPE Sacks. (Cancelled) 

Shsi G.P. Goyal, 3/5, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi—Paper. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri R.L. Jain, c/o Paragon Industries, Fatehpuri, Delhi— 
Maize Products. (Cancelled) 

M/s Siemens India Ltd; Worii, Bombay—Cobalt Radio 
Therapy Units. (Cancelled) 

Mrs. A.M.P.A. Valliammai Achi, 5, Raman Street, Madras-17 
Freon Gas. (Lapsed) 

M/s Poddar Estates Ltd; Hongkong House, Calcutta—Paper. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri Suresh Shantilal Patel, ‘Sauskar’, Ahracdabad - Chloro- 
methenes. (Cancelled) 

M/s Aruna Sugars Ltd; 1 l-A/I, Mount Road, Madras-2 - 
Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri O.P- Goel, 35, Nizamuddin (E), New Delhi—Paper. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri Parmod Bhal, 76, New Okhia Indl. Complex, Phase-I. 
New Delhi—Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri VivekN. Bhaskar, New Delhi—Refractory Monolithics 
and Bonds. (Cancelled) 

Shri Om Prakash Nevatia, 4540, Bhabi Bazar, Bhatinda— 
Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri H.S. Mahashwari, Prospect House, Bombay-1—Paper. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri Raj I. Garg, New Delhi—Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri H.S. Grewal, Chandigarh—Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri Ramesh Chander G. Shah, Bombay-7—Aluminium Foils. 
(Cancelled) 


M/s Travancorc Chemicals k Mfg. Co. Ltd; Kalamasscry, 
Alwaye, Kerala—Barium Carbonate, etc. (Cancelled) 

Shri Arun K. Jain, 32, Hanuman Road, New Delhi—Refrige¬ 
rant Gases. (Lapsed) 

Shri Ashok K. Kajaria, Calcutta-19—H.T. Bolts &Nuts. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri J.K. Saraf, Bombay—Paper. (Cancelled) 

M/s Hindusthan Development Corpn. Ltd; Calcutta—Caustic 
Soda. (Surrendered) 

Shri Anil Kumar, Delhi—Gears for Automobiles & Tractors. 
(Cancelled) 

M/s National Floated Glass Mfg. Co., Ahmedabad—Polished 
Plate Glass, Float Glass. (Cancelled) 

Shri O.P. Kajaria, Calcutta—Castallated Beam & Broad 
Flanged Beam, etc. (Cancelled) 

Shri K.S. Taneja, New Delhi—Semi-conductor Devices. 
(Cancelled) 

Shri R.P. Kapur, Herald House, 2nd Floor, New Delhi— 
Electrolytic Capacitors. (Revoked) 

Shri K.K. Verma, Madras—Textile Spindles & Bolster Insert 
Combination. (Lapsed) 

Shri D.N. Khandke, Pedder Road, Bombay—Hard Rubber 
Containers for Storage Batteries. (Lapsed) 

Smt. Sushila Aggarwal, Bungalow No. 10, Puna—Hard 
Ferrites; Substrates. (Lapsed) 

M/s Kores (India) Ltd; Off: Dr. Moses Road, Worii, Bombay 
—Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri D.R. Sondhi, Panch Shila Park, New Delhi—Hand & 
Cutting Tools. (Cancelled) 

Shri Harsh Kumar Chopra, B-258, Greater Kailash-I, New 
Delhi—Forged Steel Pipe Fittings. (Cancelled) 

M/s Vijay Mills Co. Ltd; Naroda Road, Ahmedabad-2 — 
Borax & Boric Acid. (Lapsed) 

M/s Poddar Services Ltd; Hong Kong House, Calcutta-1 — 
Mica Paper, etc. (Lapsed) 

ShriJ.M. Deb, c/o Frontier Engg., Panbazar, Gauhati— 
G.L.S. Lamps. (Lapsed) 

Shri Ramesh Kumar Maheshwari, c/o M/s Bharat Enterprises, 
42, Frazer Road, Patna-1—G.L.S. Lamps.^(Lapsed) 

M/s R. Sundararaman, M.I.E. (India) Madras—Current Sc 
Potential Transformers. (Cancelled) 

The Managing Director, M.P. Audyogik Vikas Nigam Ltd; 
Bhopal—Caustic Soda/Chlorine. (Cancelled) 

M/s Ganga Paper Mills, Jagdalpur—Paper. (Cancelled) 

Shri Vidya Sagar, E-l 5. Bali Nagar, New Delhi—Paper. 
(Lapsed) 

M/s Colour Cartons Ltd; Tiecicon House, Bombay—Packing 
Materials. (Cancelled) 

Shri S.V. Balasubramaniam, ‘Ram Niwas’, Coimbatore- 
Writing and Printing Paper. (Cancelled) 

M/s Titagarh Paper Mills Co. Ltd; Calcutta-1—Paper Making 
Machinery. (Lapsed) 
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FiCCI background paper 
on indirect taxation 


RECORDS 

AND 

STATISTICS 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & are wide-ranging and include devising such a tax structure, 
Industry (FICCI) held its 11th all-India conference of a review of the existing struc- considerations of revenue are 
tax executives in the capital on October 29 and 30, ture of indirect taxes, itsim- not so important. For, once 


1976. The background paper presented by the 
FICCI on this occasion dealt with, among other 
things, the Issues before the Indirect Taxation 
Inquiry Committee (Jha Committee). Given below is 
the full text of that part of the background paper 
which discusses the questions which need to be 
examined by the Jha Committee, particularly those 
dealing with excise duty, customs duty, sales tax, 
octroi and the value added tax (VAT). 

The power to levy indirect and most efficient re¬ 
laxes vests in the central source allocation, 

government, the state govern- More than 75 per cent of the 
ments and the local bodies tax revenue in India has been 
such as municipalitie-s, notified accounted for by indirect taxes, 
area boards, panchayats, etc. Total receipts from indirect 
Customs and central excise taxation rose from Rs. 1040 
levies are the main indirect crores in 1960-61 to an estima- 
taxes imposed by the centre, ted figure of Rs. 8121 crores in 
whereas sales tax is the most 1975.76 or by 681 per cent, 
important single source of re- During the same period the 


pact on economic use of re- an appropriate and simplified 
sources, costs and prices, the structure is adopted, necessary 
feasibility of adopting value revenue can always be raised 
added tax, the conditions for by fixing the rates at the requi- 
grant of concessions, the neces- site levels, 
sity of import duties as a means At the time of independence, 
to aid import trade control, excise duties were levied on a 
etc. The committee is expec- few commodities and the reve- 
ted to submit its report by the nue netted was only about 
end of July, 1977. rs 51 crores. Today excise du¬ 

ties are levied on more than 124 
Against the general back- commodities. Any commodity 
ground outlined above it may which has not been specifically 
be relevant to examine certain mentioned among these 124 
specific issues relating to indi- commodities bears tax at one 
vidual taxes like excise and per cent ad vahrem. Most of 
customs duties, sales-tax and the taxes are ad valorem, but 
octroi. What is important, the there are some which are spe- 
structure of taxation must be cific, and a few a combination 
national and consistent. In of both. In addition to the 


venue for the states. The local 
body collects various types of 
taxes such as octroi and the 
entry tax, mandi tax, etc. The 
tax base for indirect taxation 
is the amount of commodities, 
either in terms of value or 
volume that are produced, ex¬ 
changed or transported. 

Important Objectives 

Indirect taxation is aimed to 
achieve, inter alia, the follow¬ 
ing important objectives: 

— to provide revenue to the 
government to meet its 
expenditure; 

— to provide development 
finance; 

— to mop up excess profits; 

— to reduce the inequality 
in real income distribu- 


national income at current pri¬ 
ces increased by 370 per cent. 
As such, the ratio of indirect 
taxation to national income 
was up from eight per cent in 
1960-61 to 13 per cent in 1975- 
76. In the case of the centre, 
during the year 1975-76, indi¬ 
rect taxes constituted 69 per 
cent of the total tax revenue; 
in the states’ consolidated tax 
revenue, yield from indirect 
taxes ranged up to 86 per cent. 

The growth of indirect 
taxation over the years has 
been haphazard and the deci¬ 
sions have been ad-hoc. An 
ovenall scientific approach lias 
been missing. Government has, 
therefore, appointed a commit¬ 
tee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. L.K. Jha, Governor, Jammu 
and Kashmir, to examine the 


Collection of Indirect Taxes by Centre, the States and 




the Local Bodies 

(Rs crores) 

Year 

Centre 

States & local 
bodies 

Total 

1960-61 

586 

454 

1040 

1961-62 

702 

488 

1190 

1962-63 

845 

563 

1408 

1963-64 

1064 

650 

1714 

1964 55 

1199 

732 

1931 

1965-66 

1437 

836 

2273 

1966-67 

1619 

975 

2594 

1967-68 

1662 

1117 

2779 

1968-69 

1767 

1246 

3013 

1969-70 

1948 

1405 

3353 

1970-71 

2283 

1581 

3864 

1971-72 

2757 

1758 

4515 

1972-73 

3181 

1994 

5175 

1973-74 

3599 

2277 

5876 

1974-75 

(Estimated) 

4563 

2704 

7267 

1975-76 

5180 

2941 

8121 


tion; and whole system of indirect taxa- (Estimated) 


— to bring about optimum tion. The terms of reference 
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basic excise duties, additional 
excise duties in lieu of sales 
tax are levied on sugar, tobacco 
and textiles. Auxiliary duty is 
leviable on 25 commodities. 
The maximum rate of basic 
duty as well as auxiliary duty 
is prescribed by Parliament. 
However, the executive has the 
power to reduce or increase the 
rate within the upper-limit sanc¬ 
tioned by the Parliament. This 
upper-limt is known as the 
tariff rate while the rate in 
force is known as the effective 
rate. Excise duties fill the 
major part of the tax revenue 
of the Central Government. 
The yield has shot up from Rs. 
51 crores in 1948-49 to Rs. 
4085 crores in 1976-77 (BE). 
The latter would be 52 per cent 
of the total tax revenue as 
compared to 13 per cent in 
1948-49. In point of fact, cus¬ 
toms and central excise duties 
together would contribute about 
71 per cent of the total tax re¬ 
venue in 1976-77. 

i States’ share 

Excise duty is being shared 
between the union and state 
Governments according to the 
recommendations of the Fi¬ 
nance Commission. So far it 
was only the basic excise duly 
which was shared. However, 
from the financial year 1976-77, 
auxiliary duties arc also being 
shared. The share of the State 
Governments, as recommended 
by the Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion is 20 per cent of the net 
proceeds of excise duties on all 
commodities other than duties 
and cesses earmarked for speci¬ 
fic purposes, and is distributed 
among the States in accordance 
with the percentages suggested 
by the Commission. 

Until 1960s excise duties 
were mainly specific. A gradual 
shift over to ad valorem rates 
was made to take advantage of 
he price rise. This has in fact 
ended to enhance the inflatio¬ 


nary potential ot the economy. 
Excise duty is levied on goods 
at different stages of produc¬ 
tion viz raw materials, inter¬ 
mediates components and 
finished goods. The result is 
that the cumulative tax is 
much more than the rate 
on the final product. In the 
case of automobiles for exam¬ 
ple excise duty is paid on steel 
sheets, various parts and com¬ 
ponents, as also on the final 
product. This cascading effect 
makes planning of tax inci¬ 
dence difficult, raises prices 
unduly and distorts resource 
allocation. The cascading effect 
has been pretty strong in the 
case of engineering products, 
consumer durables, automo¬ 
biles, etc. Moreover, despite the 
elaborate formula devised for 
working out duty drawbacks 
the full incidence of various 
taxes is not rebated in the event 
of exports. 

Excise duties arc subject to 
concessions which are given 
fully or partially to manufac¬ 
turers, based on the quantum 
of production, value of pro¬ 
duction, manpower employed, 
process of production, use of 
power, type of raw materials, 
end use of the products, etc. 
This scheme has its own merits 
and demerits. 

Ad Hoc Policy 

As stated earlier, the history 
of taxation in our country is 
marked by ad hocism rather 
than influenced by long terms 
policy objectives. 

Would it not, therefore, be 
more rational to devise a i 
lax mix wh'ch would re¬ 
sult in more than propor¬ 
tionate increase in lax 
revenue with the increase 
in the national income? 

If so, would it be possible 
to indentify the commo¬ 
dities which have a higher 
tax potential? 

Industrial capacity and capi¬ 


tal investment already commit¬ 
ted to production of goods 
should not be left idle by cur¬ 
bing demand through higher 
tax rates. 

If production of some items 
or future investment in 
certain directions needs 
to be restrained, should 
it not be done through 
licensing policy itself 
rather than taxation? 
How can the two be co¬ 
ordinated? 

Multiplicity of Taxation 

The most important point 
with regard to commodity taxa¬ 
tion would be to avoid multipli¬ 
city of taxation and eliminate 
its cascading effect. 

Would it not, therefore, be 
better to levy tax on final 
product only rather than 
taxing raw materials, in¬ 
termediates, etc.? Fur¬ 
ther, 

(a) while choosing commo¬ 
dities for taxation, how 
far would it be possible 
to give preferential 
treatment to commodi¬ 
ties which encourage 
labour intensive tech¬ 
nology? 

(b) would it be desirable to 
give tax concession to 
industries set up in 
backward areas and 
help transfer of techno¬ 
logy to the rural sector 
where the masses ac¬ 
tually live? 

(c) it is for consideration 
whether the existing 
system of the lax ex¬ 
emptions, full or par¬ 
tial, enjoyed by various 
group of asscssces, and 
in particular by the 
small enterprises, which 
have led to undesirable 
aberrations, should not 
be replaced by gra¬ 
duated subsidies. 

The main components of cus¬ 


toms duty are the import and 
export duties and the principle 
objectives are protection to 
domestic industries and reve¬ 
nue to government. The col¬ 
lection from customs duty was 
Rs. 171 crores in 1960-61 and 
this has gone up to Rs 1,417 
crores in 1976-77. Import 
duties arc levied at the 
rate of 40 per cent, 60 per 
cent and 100 per cent depen¬ 
ding upon the type of goods. 
Certain goods enjoy full or 
partial exemption. In addition 
to the above rales, auxiliary 
duties at the rate of 5, 15 and 
20 per cent are also levied. 
Over and above these, coun¬ 
tervailing duty equal to the 
existing rate of excise duty for 
a like commodity, is charged 
on most of the imported goods. 
Only a few exemptions have 
been permitted through speci¬ 
fic notifications. 

Export Duties 

Exports duties are levied on a 
number of items such as hides, 
skins and leather, unmanufac¬ 
tured tobacco, mica, manga¬ 
nese ere, iron ore, black 
pepper, coffc.', groundnut, etc. 
The main consideration in 
levying export duties has been 
the competitive position of 
goods in the international mar¬ 
kets. The revenue from export 
duty has been gradually decli¬ 
ning because the traditional 
commodities of export have 
met with strong competitions 
abroad. 

Government have powers to 
vary the level of export duties 
within the maximum limit ap¬ 
proved by Parliament. They 
have been making use of these 
powers fairly frequently, but 
the complaint of export trade, 
borne out of repealed experience 
is that Government usually 
takes an inordinately long time 
in reducing or abolishing ex¬ 
port duties, with the result tliat 
by the time the relief isan- 
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nounoed, damage has already 
been done. 

The main difficulties the im¬ 
porters find with regard to cus¬ 
toms duties arc about classifi¬ 
cation and approval of value 
for assessment, and the intcr- 
I pretation of the import licence 
I by the Customs authoritic;. 

I The principle of ‘predominant 
use’ which has been accepted 
for classifying the items should 
be implemented as speedily as 
possible. There is also a lot of 
difference between the B.T.N. 
classification and the central 
excise classification. This crea¬ 
tes difficulties in estimating 
the appropriate countervailing 
duty. The problem with regard 
to approval of assessable value 
is that often the customs 
authorities do not give cre¬ 
dence to the importer who is in 
a position to import at a lower 
price. For example instances 
have been reported where im¬ 
porters who import in bulk 
are facing problems with re¬ 
gard to approval of price 
because their import price is 
lower than the price of other 
importers. 

Dual Method 

The objective of giving pro¬ 
tection to domestic industry is 
achieved through import tariff 
on the one hand and import 
control on the other. This dual 
method of control mechan'sm 
is apt to lead to contradictions 
and undcsired disruptions in 
economic activity. 

li is, therefore, relevant to 
ask whether instead of the 
multiplicity of regulatory 
measures it wouid not be 
more appropriate to exer¬ 
cise control through a 
single measure. 

In the context it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether a restruc¬ 
turing of import tariff is 
not called for? If so in 
what manner? 

(a) How far it would be de¬ 
sirable to burden capital 


goods and raw materials 
with countervailing du¬ 
ties in lieu of excise duties 
in the country? 

(b) What should be the opti¬ 
mum level of the counter¬ 
vailing duties? 

New investment has become 
sluggish because the capital 
cost of projects has increased 
significantly in the last 2-3 
years. 

Would it not be desirable to 
reduce import duty on 
capital goods, particular¬ 
ly when such capital 
goods arc not indigenous¬ 
ly available? 

Drawbeaks and Rebates 

The present mechanism of 
drawbacks and rebates on ex¬ 
port has not fully counter¬ 
balanced the impact of excise 
duties, sales tax, etc, on raw 
materials, intermediates and 
components, which enter into 
production process prior to 
the final manufacturing stage. 

Would it not, therefore, be 
desirable to introduce a 
system of tax credit certi- 
ficate.s which would indi¬ 
cate the taxes paid at 
each stage and thus enable 
the authorities to assess 
the cumulative effect of 
indirect taxation and 
grant full rebate of these 
levies in the case of ex¬ 
ports? 

Revenue from sales tax has 
gone up from Rs. 163 crores in 
1960-61 to Rs. 1606 crores in 
1975-76. Sales lax revenue 
constituted 62 per cent of the 
total commodity taxe;, and 54 
per cent of the total tax revenue 
of the States. Sales tax is thus 
the back-bone of the states’ 
tax system. The importance of 
sales tax varies from state to 
state, [t is relatively more im¬ 
portant in states such as Kerala, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
West Bengal, etc. 

Broadly, the system of sales 


tax con be divided into three 
categories; single stage tax, 
multi-stage tax and a combina¬ 
tion of two. The single stage 
tax can be levied at the point 
of manufacture, wholesale trade 
or retail trade. Multi-point tax 
is levied at all the points, 
multi-point taxes are levied in 
states such as Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Kerala, etc. while single 
point levies are imposed in 
states such as Assam, Haryana, 
Jammu & Kashmir. 

Sales lax is essentially a tax 
paid by the consumer. Accor¬ 
ding to the Central excise Re¬ 
organisation committee, in 
1963-64 the percentage of sales 
tax to consumer expenditure in 
the states varied from 3.8 
per cent in Maharashtra to 0.6 
per cent in Jammu & Kashmir. 
On an average, it was 1.9 per 
cent. 

Considerable Difficulties 

The rules and regulations, 
exemptions, rates etc. regard¬ 
ing sales tax differ from state 
to state. This has led to con¬ 
siderable difficulties for the 
business community. Apart 
from the slates’ sales tax, the 
sales arc also subject to the 
central sales lax to the extent 
that they arc inter-state in 
nature. While central gov¬ 
ernment is empowered to enact 
legislation for central salc.s 
tax, its administration is look¬ 
ed after by individual stales. 

Would it not be desirable to 
completely abolish sales 
tax and merge it with 
excise duties in the form 
of additional excise duty 
as in the case of tobacco, 
textiles and sugar? Would 
it not save a lot of diffi¬ 
culties being faced by the 
traders at present? 

If not, considering the diver¬ 
sities of sales tax in res¬ 
pect of rules and regula¬ 
tions, tax rales, etc, would 
it not be desirable to aim 


at some )dnd of uniformity 
in the sales tax structure 
throughout the country? 

All expert bodies which have 
examined octroi and other 
local taxes came to the con¬ 
clusion that octroi levy inter¬ 
feres with the free-flow of 
goods within the country. The 
Keskar Committee stated that 
octroi duty was a source of 
corrupt practices. The Taxation 
Enquiry Commission noted 
that it violates all cannons of 
taxation. Nevertheless, octroi 
has not been removed, replac¬ 
ed or reformed. One reason 
for this is that no satisfactory 
alternative, compatible with 
the autonomy of Iccil authori¬ 
ties, has been devised. 

Acute Problems 

The problems caused by 
octroi arc acute. The Report of 
Road Transport Taxation En- 
quity Committee has stated; 
that detention time of trucks 
at octroi and other check-posts 
varied from 20 to 80 per cent 
of the vehicles' journey time. 
In cerlaiii cases trucks took 
4-5 hours to cross tlic barriers. 
There arc about 5000 such bar¬ 
riers throughout the country. 
On a rough estimate, the time 
lost by the trucks at these 
check-posts gives a figure of 
50000 truck hours per day. 
The turnround of trucks and 
lorries will considerably im¬ 
prove with the abolition of 
octroi and the check-posts and 
this will help the movemerjt of 
goods by Road Transport 
which roughly accounts for 
35 per cent of the total haul¬ 
age. This means the country 
will be able to get 10 per cent 
additional transport capacity. 
The improvement in turn 
round of trucks and lorries, 
saving of diesel oil which has 
become scarce, and much cost¬ 
lier, and reduction in inciden¬ 
tal expenses involved in the 
process will, in turn, facilitate 
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reduction in cost of operation 
of road transport. 

All the efforts to abolish 
octroi or replace it with any 
other suitable form of taxation 
have not met with success so 
f:ir, except in the case of 
Madhya Pradesh where recently 
some measures to replace octroi 
by entry tax were introduced. 
However, these have also re¬ 
portedly created many other 
problems and difficulties for 
trade and industry. What is 
surprising is, that in spite of 
the severe criticism, the num¬ 
ber of local bodies which are 
levying octroi duty is increas¬ 
ing. 

Since octroi and the entry 
taxes are obnoxious forms of 
taxation, leading to a great 
deal of waste of time and re¬ 
sources of both administration 
and assessees, as also large 
Sicdfe evasion, would it not be 
desirablcUo completely abolish 
the system of octroi and entry 
lax and compensate the local 
bodies such as municipalities 
and panchayats for the losses on 
this account by devising some 


other method of taxation which 
does away with the present ab¬ 
uses of octroi and the check- 
posts. 

It has been felt in certain 
quarters that it may be better 
if the existing system of cumu¬ 
lative levies by centre, states 
and local bodies is replaced by 
a value added tax (VAT). This 
is a single multipoint tax on 
the value of goods and services. 
The term ‘value added’ refers 
to the method of tax collection 
rather than to the eventual base 
of the tax. Tax is collected at 
every stage of production and 
distribution on the value added 
by each firm. The value added 
is the difference between the 
price (net of tax) at which the 
firm sells its products or servi¬ 
ces and the prices (net of tax) 
which it paid for the inputs 
and services of other firms. The 
element of tax in the price of 
inputs is known as input tax 
and the element of tax in the 
price of the products it sells is 
the output tax. While the total 
output tax is paid by each as- 
sessee, he is allowed to set-off 


the input taxes and hence he 
pays the difference between 
the output and input tax, or, 
in other words, tax on the va¬ 
lue added by him in the pro¬ 
duction and distribution pro¬ 
cess. Thus, while the cumula¬ 
tive impact on a particular 
commodity or services is borne 
by the consumer, the tax is 
collected fragment by frage- 
ment at each stage of produc¬ 
tion and distribution. 

The merit of VAT is that the 
tax does not spill over into in¬ 
dustrial cost. VAT paid on all 
component goods or services 
brought in by the firm is auto¬ 
matically deducted from the 
tax it has to pay. This avoids 
the cascading effect of taxes 
which is otherwise existing in 
our present system. If goods 
are for export and no VAT is 
charged on sale, the exporter 
can claim back the tax, he has 
paid on his purchase. Hence 
the drawback of indirect taxes 
in export sales is full. Another 
merit of VAT arises from its 
broad based and relatively low 
uniform rates. It provides a 
1 


large base for future tax in¬ 
crease. 

However, the disadvantages 
of VAT are also many. Its in¬ 
troduction as a substitute for 
indirect taxes like excise duties 
and sales tax is largely a ques¬ 
tion of physical administration 
and maintenance of complete 
and detailed accounts. VAT re- 
quires basic training and edu¬ 
cation in the new principles of 
taxation. In the VAT system 
accounting will be more so¬ 
phisticated and hence the as- 
sessee has to keep an accurate 
record of his inputs and out¬ 
puts. In a country where lite¬ 
racy is low and where mainte¬ 
nance of systematic accounting 
is confined only to a small sec¬ 
tion of the business commu¬ 
nity, VAT is likely to create 
problems and confusion. 

While accepting the theore¬ 
tical merits of the VAT, 
is such a tax feasible at 
the present stage of deve¬ 
lopment? If not, what 
modifications arc recom¬ 
mended ? 

In India, since various au- 


(Rs crores) 


Tabll 

Distribution of Tax Revenue: Union Government 


Year 

(1) 

Direct Taxes 
(2) 

Customs 

(3) 

Central Excise 
(4) 

Total of 3 and 4 
(5) 

Grand Total 
(6) 

5 as percentage of 2 

(7) 

60-61 

322.54 

170.03 

416.35 

586.38 

908.92 

182 

61-62 

352.19 

212.25 

489.31 

701.58 

1053.75 

199 

62-63 

440.25 

245.96 

,‘598.83 

844.79 

1285.04 

192 

63-64 

569.48 

334.75 

729.58 

1064.33 

1633.82 

187 

64-65 

621.67 

397.50 

801.51 

1199.01 

1820.68 

193 

65-66 

623.78 

538.97 

897.92 

1436.89 

2060.67 

230 

66-67 

687.36 

585.37 

1033.37 

1619.14 

2306.50 

235 

67-68 

691.08 

513.35 

1148.25 

1661.60 

2352.68 

240 

68-69 

742.67 

446.50 

1320.67 

1767.17 

2509.84 

238 

69-70 

875.45 

423.31 

.5224.31 

1947.62 

2823.07 

222 

70-71 

924.23 

524.02 

1758.55 

2282.57 

3206.80 

247 

71-72 

1115.67 

695.67 

2061.10 

2756.77 

3872.44 

247 

72-73 

1328.92 

856.64 

2324.25 

3180.89 

4509.70 

239 

73-74 

1474.82 

996.43 

2602.13 

3598.56 

5073.38 

244 

74-75 

1758.83 

1332.90 

3230.52 

4563,42 

6321.75 

259 

75-76(RE) 

2288.92 

1357.00 

3823.62 

5180.62 

7469.54 

226 

76-77(BE) 

2281.87 

1470.00 

4085.00 

5555.00 

7836.87 

243 
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thorities have been vested with have to be devised to reim- from the state governments 
powers of taxtation, in order burse the loss of revenue to and local bodies that buoyancy 
to bring out rationalisation, other authorities which would of taxes, which they have been 
amendment to the Constitution be deprived of the existing empowered to collect, is poor, 
would be required. Further, source of revenue. How can In the circumstances the states 
apart from amending the Cons- such rationalization be achieved? may have to be assured that 
titution, some method would There have been complaints reimbursement by the central 

Table II 

Finances of the State Governments 


taxing authority will be flexi¬ 
ble enough to meet their re¬ 
quirements. How can a compro¬ 
mise between autonomy in taxa -« 
tion and buoyancy of tax re¬ 
venue be achieved in respect of j 
different authorities? 

(Rs. crores) 


Year 

Total 

Tax 

Reve¬ 

nue 

(States 

own) 

Total 
indirect 
Taxes 
(total 
of col 

4 to 10) 

State 

Excise 

Sales 

Tax 

Motor 

Vehicle 

Tax 

Enter¬ 

tain¬ 

ment 

Tax 

Electri- Taxes Other 

city on Taxes 

Duty Passen- and 

gers and Duties 
goods 

Share 

of 

Union 

Excise 

Indi¬ 
rect 
Tax 
as % 
of total 
tax 

reve¬ 

nue 

Sales 
tax 
as % 
of 
indi¬ 
rect 

taxes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

51-52 

218.1 

147.9 

49.4 

58.9 

10.1 

6.4 

3.4 — 

19.7 

0.7 

68 

40 

61-62 

662.6 

328.9 

58.6 

181.4 

37.9 

15.1 

14.9 — 

21.0 

80.7 

50 

55 

71-72 

1695.3 

1438,7 

233.8 

826.4 

113.2 

62.8 

72.0 84.0 

46.5 

474.6 

85 

57 

72-73 

1928.5 

1671.1 

279.1 

976.5 

126.5 

76.6 

73.2 53.8 

86.4 

566.1 

87 

58 

73-74 

2305.4 

1957.7 

353.7 

1142.8 

148.4 

99.6 

81.3 114.2 

17.7 

628.4 

85 

58. 

74-75 

2742.4 

2371.9 

378.3 

1454.0 

167.9 

120.0 

97.5 134.3 

19.9 

708.2 

86 

61 

75-76 

3000.6 

2587.6 

386.3 

1605.8 

184.0 

132.4 

101.1 152.9 

25.1 

770.1 

86 

62 







Table III 









National Income, Total Indirect Taxes & its Components 



(Rs. crores) 

Year 


National 

Total 

Customs E.xci.sc 

Sales 

Stamps Other 4 as % 

5 as % 

6 as % 



Income 

Indirect 

Duty 

Duty* 

Tax 

Taxes and 

of 3 

of 3 

of 3 




Taxes 





duties 




1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

60-61 


1.3263 

1040 

171 

468 

163 

40 

198 

16 

45 

16 

61-62 


13987 

1190 

213 

541 

186 

44 

206 

18 

45 

16 

62-63 


14795 

1408 

247 

660 

214 

46 

241 

18 

47 

15 

63-64 


16977 

1714 

3.35 

781 

275 

55 

218 

20 

46 

16 

64-65 


20001 

1931 

398 

873 

321 

61 

278 

21 

45 

17 

65-66 


20637 

2273 

539 

992 

378 

66 

298 

24 

44 

17 

66-67 


2.3883 

2594 

586 

1095 

457 

71 

385 

23 

42 

17 

67-68 


28102 

2779 

513 

1269 

526 

85 

386 

18 

46 

19 

68-69 


28729 

3013 

446 

1409 

589 

86 

483 

15 

47 

20 

69-70 


31770 

3353 

423 

1604 

679 

98 

546 

13 

48 

20 

70-71 


34476 

.3864 

524 

1798 

782 

101 

655 

14 

47 

20 

71-72 


36535 

4515 

696 

2278 

854 

123 

564 

15 

50 

19 

72-73 


39573 

5175 

857 

2579 

999 

137 

603 

17 

50 

19 

73-74 


49148 

5876 

996 

2906 

1172 

163 

639 

17 

49 

20 

74-75 


60120 

7267 

1333 

3609 

1454 

194 

677 

18 

50 

20 

(Estimated) 











75-76 (Estimated) 62380 

8121 

1357 

4209 

1606 

> 231 

718 

17 

52 

20 


"■Includes State Excises 
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Credit containment 

The raising of the minimum cash reserves which the commercial banks are required 
to keep with the Reserve Bank of India from five to six per cent of their deposits 
ostensibly has been resorted to with a view to containing the inflationary pressures in 
the economy which had pushed up the wholesale prices index (Base: 1961-62=100) to 
313.3 by the week ending October 16. At this level, the wholesale prices index was 
30.9 points higher than the lowest level of 282.4 touched during the week ending 
March 20 in the downtrend which started after August 23 last year, and was only a 
shade (0.6 point) lower than the 1975 peak registered during the week ending May 24; 
as compared to the all-time peak of 330.7 hit during the week ending September 21, 
1974, it was lower by 17.4 points. 

The concern of the government over the rise of approximately II percent in 
the wholesale prices index since the week ending March 20 undoubtedly would be 
shared widely, for, if unchecked it may lead to nearly 20 per cent inflation over the 
year. But it is a moot point whether only monetary controls can help in easing the 
situation. 

What the above step implies is that the Reserve Bank will be immobilising for 
extension of credit by commercial banks funds to the extent of Rs 160/170 crores — 
over and above those siphoned off through central and state borrowings and 
stepping up of the minimum cash reserves ratio from four to five per cent 
earlier (this stipulation had immobilised about Rs ISS crores of the lendable resources 
of commercial banks). Simultaneously, it has been indicated that the refinance 
facilities are being tightened by the Reserve Bank. In all, it is estimated that approxi¬ 
mately Rs 300 crores may be taken off the commercial banking system in the next few 
days. 

The doubt about the efficacy of the latest step of the Reserve Bank arises primarily 
on two considerations. The first is that a similar step taken earlier has proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, as the wholesale prices index has continued to go up. Apparently the fresh 
accretion to the deposits of commercial banks has been outpacing the immobilisation 
of part of the funds available for lending purposes, because of not only the deposit 
mobilisation drive in the rural areas but also owing to sizeable rupee releases against 
remittances by Indians abroad. Secondly, there are some physical constraints on the 
curbing of advances to the industrial sector, despite the fact that credit is made 
available to this sector only for productive purposes. Credit for the procurement of 
foodgrains and export purposes too cannot be scaled down significantly. 

The credit requirements of industry apparently have increased substantially for 
various reasons, including unabated rise in industrial costs and the accumulation of 
stocks with various industries (the most notable among them being steel and coal). 
If credit to industry, therefore, is curtailed arbitrarily in an attempt to contain the 
advances of banks, there can be no denying the fact that the encouraging rate of 
growth in industrial output this year, which has been of the order of about 13 per 
cent till lately, will get stalled not inconsiderably. This will only accentuate matters. 
The maintenance of the present tempo of industrial activity, not to speak of accele¬ 
rating it further, will then require exploring of export outlets for an increasing num¬ 
ber of industrial products. This has its own implications in as much as the supplies 
of goods in the domestic markets are concerned. 

What really is needed today is stimulation of demand so that the accumulated 
stocks are used up making way for further production. Cutbacks in output will only 
add to inflationary pressures, besides raising production costs as well as leading to 
stagnation in the rate of economic growth. Pushing out of all types of products 
abroad at whatever prices they can command is not a judicious solution for 
the simple reason that the losses on exports will have to be ultimately borne, in one 
form or the other, by the domestic consumer. 

How can demand be stimulated? An answer to this question lies in two fields, 


..:i' SI" 'i 



i Pint, the sbeable food stock available at 
I present, along with the comfortable 
j; foreign exchange situation, can help in 
f the undertaking of some public works 
i programmes — road building, minor and 
j major irrigation, etc. — the people dep- 
'i loyed on which can be paid their wages 
I partly in foodgrains and partly in cash. 

; Besides helping in the creation of 
I employment, this will assist in enlarging 
j the sphere of economic activity as the 
\ public works programmes obviously have 
j to be taken up in the backward areas, 
j Whereas the payment of wages in grains 
‘| will not pose any problem, the cash com- 
: ponent of the wages will undoubtedly raise 
i the demand for various necessities of life. 

import of raw materials 

, To meet this demand, imports of 
some raw materials can be arranged 
which will indirectly create additional 
resources with the government for deve¬ 
lopmental purposes as not only the yields 
from indirect taxes—import duties as well 
as excise levies, sales tax, etc—would get 
enhanced but also the receipts from 
corporate taxation. Imports of equip¬ 
ment and machinery of balancing nature 
to increase the mstailed capacity in the 
wage goods manufacturing sector can 
also yield wholesome results in a similar 
manner. To some extent, exports of 
foodgrains can assist in releasing the 
bank credit locked up in the accumulated 
stocks. But this will only add to the 
lendable resources with the banking 
system which will then have to be used 
elsewhere. 

The second method of stimulating 
demand is the lowering of the prices of 
industrial products in particular. But 
can the manufacturers be expected to 
incur losses? Price reductions arc feasi¬ 
ble only over some period during which 
concerted efforts have to be made to bring 
down production costs. Over the short 
term, some downward revision in excise 
levies, of course, can be thought of—not 
necessarily at the expense of the overall 
revenue of the government as stimulated 
demand will enlarge the scale of produc¬ 
tion and, consequently, the base for excise 
levies. 

It is significant to note that the most 
important factor that helped in bringing 
down the wholesale prices index between 


August 23 last year and March 20 this 
year was the pronounced decline in the 
prices of agricultural products, particularly 
foodgrains. The prices of industrial pro¬ 
ducts did not show any substantial fail 
except in the case of a couple of industries 
such as jute goods and chemicals. On 
the contrary, in a number of cases, they 
somewhat went up. Apart from this, the 
uptrend in the wholesale prices index 
after March 20 has been caused by the 
reversal of the downtrend in the prices 
of most agricultural products, barring of 
course raw jute and mesta, and rise in the 
prices of such manufactured products as 
cloth, vanaspati and sugar. It will be a 
travesty to assume that banking credit 
to these industries has been responsible for 
the uptrend in the prices of their products 
or there has been a pronounced tendency 
on the part of manufacturers to withholJ 
stocks. 

No doubt credit expansion this year has 
been at nearly double the rate last year, 
but this has been caused not only by un¬ 
precedented procurement of foodgrains but 
also due to the factors mentioned above. 
Buffer-stocking of foodgrains, encouraging 
export trends, increased remittances from 
abroad as well as the stepping up of Plan 
outlays admittedly arc inflationary in 
character in the short-term, howsoever de¬ 
sirable and essential they may be from the 


In vifcw of the recent increased activity 
in the agricultural sector in this country, 
the need for credit has expanded consi¬ 
derably. The cooperatives, which have 
been an important source of agricultural 
credit, have, therefore, come under 
scrutiny. Broadly, there are two wings of 
the cooperatives engaged in the distribu¬ 
tion of agricultural credit. One wing 
(agricultural credit socictie.s) is for short¬ 
term and medium-term credit for current 
cultivation and the other is for long-term 
credit (cooperative land development 
banks) for debt redumption as well as for 
agricultural investment. Recently a fifteen- 
member committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr R.K. Hazari, deputy governor 
of Reserve Bank and chairman of Agri- 


long-tenn intemts. Their Inflationary im¬ 
pact has to be mitigated through increas¬ 
ing the supply of goods in the domestic 
market, whether through increased pro¬ 
duction or imports. Unless some balance 
is kept between the supply of goods in 
the market and the overall money supply 
with the public, price distortions are 
bound to occur. 

The provision of funds for buffer-stock¬ 
ing, of course, is not something which can 
be taken into consideration in planning 
for credit on a short-term basis. It is not 
a recurring phenomenon. Obviously once 
sufficient buffer stocks are built up, it 
then becomes primarily a process of re¬ 
cycling of funds. Seen in this light, the 
credit expansion that h.<s taken place 
during the last 12 months for financing 
procurement of foodgrains for building up 
the impressive stock of nearly 17 million 
tonnes, should not bother us henceforth, 
though as suggested abovc this can be 
used for undertaking public works pro¬ 
grammes in backward areas. Further, the 
funds used up in this process can pro-' 
vide a good lever for imparting flexibility 
to credit planning in the coming years. 
The credit policy, at present, thus, ought 
to be designed to meet the other require¬ 
ments of the economy. Care has to be 
taken that it does not affect production. 
If it does, it will be a self-defeating policy. 


cultural Refinance and Development 
Corporation has reported on the feasibility 
of integrating these two wings of co¬ 
operative credit. 

The committee in its report has ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the dichotomy in 
the cooperative credit structure is waste¬ 
ful since all the financial requirements of 
the agriculturist should be made available 
at one contact point and he should be 
spared the necessity of visiting different 
institutions for his financial needs. Vari¬ 
ous programmes of investment demand a 
package deal in which short-term and 
long-term credit must go fhand in hand, 
but the present system does not allow a 
farmer to receive the benefit of both kinds 
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of credit, thereby resulting in low invest^ 
nientand low returns. 

While the unification of the functions 
of the two wings of cooperatives will im¬ 
prove the prospects of agriculturists, it 
will also strengthen the cooperatives be¬ 
cause th^ will attain viability, thereby 
improving the capacity to provide inte¬ 
grated credit, services and guidance. An 
important argument in favour of integra¬ 
tion put forward by the committee is that 
sufScient staff could not be employed by 
the cooperatives to maintain proper con¬ 
tact with the borrowers to guide them in 
the implementation of the projects financed 
by the cooperatives. Moreover, the co¬ 
operatives offering credit did not have 
enough technical staff to exercise the 
required supervision of investment. For 
instance, the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee had also pointed out that land 
mortgage banks could not have that 
amount of work year in and year out 
which will justify engaging superior staff. 
However, the unification of tlK two wings 
of credit cooperatives will eliminate this 
weakness and lead to economy and 
efficiency. 

changed situation 

The proposed integration would assist 
the credit institutions in another way too. 
Long-term resources for land development 
banks were raised through the issue of 
debentures guaranteed by the government. 
After the establishment of the Agricultural 
Refinance and Development Corporation 
(ARDC) the situation has changed be¬ 
cause the cooperative credit societies also 
derive the funds from the ARDC by way of 
subscription to special development deten- 
tures. Moreover, the Reserve Bank of 
India could provide loans to the coopera¬ 
tive units at the apex level on the same 
basis as was provided to the commercial 
banks, thereby eliminating the time con¬ 
suming procedure for the issue of de¬ 
bentures. 

A majority of the borrowers who were 
interviewed by a sub committee also ex¬ 
pressed the view that it was advantageous 
if the loans were advanced by one and 
the same agency. This introduced the 
human factor in the procedures of giving 
loans, which was so essential for the fol¬ 
low-up action. This also revealed the 
limitation of remote control and the con¬ 


sensus was that the primary cooperative 
society would be in an improved position 
to assist the credit need of cultivators, 
ascertain the capacity of individual bor¬ 
rowers to introduce modem techniques 
and provide guidance in matters such as 
the cropping pattern and of the improved 
agricultural practices. 

It has been observed by the committee 
that mutual credit support between the 
existing short term and long term co¬ 
operative credit institutions has not been 
sufficient. For instance, the proportion of 
borrowing members of primary societies 
who had availed themselves of credit 
from the land development banks for 
long term investment was less than one 
per cent in Kerala. In other states, it 
varied with three per cent in Maharash¬ 
tra, four per cent in Uttar Pradesh, seven 
per cent in Orissa and ten per cent in 
Haryana. Only in Bhavnagar district of 
Gujarat it was as high as 32 per cent. Al¬ 
though inadequate support from long- 


The speech of Mr Sanjoy Sen, chairman 
of the Export and Import Advisory Com¬ 
mittee (Eastern Zone), set up by the 
government of India, at its third meeting 
held in Calcutta on October 27, deserves 
wider publicity and closer attention from 
the union Commerce ministry as well as 
the other economic ministries. India’s 
export performance in recent months has 
been appreciated both in India and abroad 
and therefore it may seem rather odd 
that Mr Sen should describe the export 
scene in the eastern region as “gloomy”. 
But the fact remains that export indus¬ 
tries in this part of the country continue 
to face many difficulties and much uncer¬ 
tainty. 

The jute industry, for instance, suffers 
from — to quote Mr Sen — “prolonged 
uneconomic working, staggering fall in 
export, and a critical liquidity position”. 
He also said that the decline in the export 
of jute manufactures had produced “a 
chain of adverse effects on the economy 
of this region”. This aspect however does 
not seem to have received adequate atten- 


term credit institutions to the short-term 
borrowers did not by itself show a serious 
lacuna, apparently it was essentia! to 
ensure that the investment credit was 
available along with production credit 
so that advanced agricultural techniques 
could be adopted to improve the repaying 
capacity of the borrowers. Without such 
support, full benefit of investment could 
not be derived by the formers. 

It has been established by the com¬ 
mittee that restrictive features of mortgage 
security were also an important factor for 
inadequate loans given to the agricul¬ 
turists. Consequently, simplified proce¬ 
dures for the creation of security have 
been suggested. The committee has pro¬ 
posed that a mere declaration by the bor¬ 
rowers would have all the characteristics 
of a valid mortgage without its cumber¬ 
some formalities. This indeed is a timely 
step in the right direction and is likely to 
save considerable time in the distribution 
of agricultural credit. 


tion from the government. Mr Sen’s 
remarks therefore deserve to be quoted: 
“It has accounted for a fall in traffic 
passing through Calcutta port leading 
to a general decline in shipping opportu¬ 
nities and consequently also adversely 
affecting shipments of other commodities, 
jute products hitherto being the tradition- 
nal base cargo which provided the most 
economic cargo mix to the shipping lines. 
The shipping lines have been slow to 
react to the new situation and in many 
cases, the decline in the volume of this 
high freighted cargo has resulted in in¬ 
creased freight rates as a whole. Merci¬ 
fully exports of tea have shown a vrelcome 
growth both in terms of quantity and 
value. However, one must recognise that 
there can but be only a limited growth in 
the export of tea. The share of engineer¬ 
ing exports from eastern region as compar¬ 
ed to our total exports of engineering 
goods continues to be on the decline.” 

Mr Sen said that the differential ship¬ 
ping freight rates from Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta to the west Asian ports had affected 
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the competitiveness of engineering exports 
from the eastern region. In his view, such 
disparity in freight rates between two 
regions of the same country was “unheal¬ 
thy and not conducive to a balanced 
development of all the regions". He how¬ 
ever conceded that because of the long 
voyage time, the cost of operating a ship 
from Calcutta to west Asia was more than 
that from Bombay. He therefore said that 
the solution would not lie in rationalisa¬ 
tion of freight structure as that would ren¬ 
der shipping services from Calcutta even 
more uneconomic. He observed: “Here is 
a problem for which there is apparently 
no commercial solution. But then since 
we cannot allow the freight diflerential to 
continue to hamper exports from the eas¬ 
tern region it is felt that the government 
of India should step in and there should 
be some sort of a freight equalisation 
scheme. If we can have a freight equali¬ 
sation scliemc for internal movement of 
commodities like steel, there is no reason 
why there cannot be a similar fund which 
can take care of the freight dilTercntial 
between the east coast of India and the 
west coast of India". 

the implications 

But what are the implications of the 
freight equalisation scheme? How much 
will it cost the government of India to 
implement it? To what extent will it en¬ 
able the engineering industries in the eas¬ 
tern region to promote exports to west 
Asia? Are there not other ways to streng¬ 
then the competitive capacity of these 
industries? I he Export and Import Advi¬ 
sory Committee of the Eastern Region 
should examine these and other relevant 
issues so that it will be easier for New 
Delhi to examine the feasibility of this 
suggestion. 

Mr Sen referred to the export prospects 
for leather and said that they remained 
bright despite the fact that the inter¬ 
national hide markets had been falling 
in recent weeks. Exports in the first five 
months of 1976-77 had been of the order 
of Rs 1.15 crorcs and he said that there 
was every possibility of reaching the tar¬ 
get of Rs 300 crores. He made the follow¬ 
ing suggestions to augment these exports: 
All leather auxiliaries especially finished 
materials like nitro-cellulose lacquar and 
resin binders should be classified as raw 


material for use in the leather industry 
so that they would qualify for 63 per 
cent import duty as compared to over 
200 per cent payable on certain items at 
present. Air-freight subsidy paid from 
1971 onwards should not be recalled 
because exporters had formulated their 
price structure based on the subsidy each 
year from 1971 onwards in good faith. 
Besides, all exporters had closed their 
books of accounts annually and the “very 
spirit of providing a freight subsidy to 
bring India closer to the rest of the world 
will be defeated especially since what 
constitutes an FOB contract in this parti¬ 
cular instance is debatable”. The govern¬ 
ment of India should sympathetically 
consider these suggestions since heavy 
investment is involved in the leather 
industry and some stability in export poli¬ 
cies is highly desirable. 

Problems of Calcutta port came up for 
discussion at the meeting and the need for 
modernisation was strongly emphasised. 
Now that the government of India has an 
abundance of foreign exchange reserves, it 
should be possible to carry out expeditio¬ 
usly the schemes of modernisation of the 
Calcutta port by importing the necessary 
equipment. But it remains to be seen to 
what extent the port authorities will be 
able to get adequate cooperation from 


The cxiMMissioNiNG of the third unit of 
115 MW at the Lower Sileru Hydel Pro¬ 
ject in Andhra Pradesh and the prospect 
of putting into operation the third unit of 
130 MW in the Idduki Hydel Project in 
Kerala mark an important stage in power 
development in the southern region. The 
difficulties arising out of the slowing down 
in progress of implementation of new pro¬ 
jects in Tamilnadu and Karnataka in the 
past few years, which have resulted in a cut 
of 30 per cent in power consumption in 
Tamilnadu for HT consumers other than 
continuous process industries which have 
to restrict their requirements by 25 per 
cent, and a cut off of 40 per cent in 
Karnataka, may be overcome to a certain 
extent by the additional capacity created 
in Andhra Pradesh and Kerafai. In the 


labour in implementing this programme. 
The Calcutta port has far more workers 
than is actually required and attempts to 
rationalise the labour force have met wnh 
little success. In any case, the govemmeot 
cannot afford to go slow with the moder¬ 
nisation of this port which plays a vital 
role in the country’s export and import 
trade. 

It is encouraging to be told that the 
office of the Joint Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports in Calcutta is now 
working with greater efficiency. During 
the period April to March 1975, the 
office disposed of 9118 applications, 
including those for cash assistance, out 
of 10,782 that were received. In the same 
period, the office received 76,959 export 
applications and all were disposed of. 
Besides, cash assistance amounting to 
Rs 15.50 crores was disbursed. In the cur¬ 
rent financial year, up to September 30 
1976, the office received 6168 import appli¬ 
cations and 11,136 export applications, of 
which 4203 and 11,136 were disposed of,] 
respectively, and cash assistance amount-1 
ing to Rs 13.65 crores was disbursed. It 
is hoped that in the other regions as well 
as at the centre also, the disposal of 
import and export applications and cash 
assistance has been equally prompt as in 
Calcutta. 


former region, particularly, there has 
been a bunching of completion of new 
projects and it has been proudly claimed 
by the state’s chief minister, Mr J. Vengal 
Rao, that the substantial additions to new 
capacity will be helpful in meeting not 
only the growing needs but also the 
deficits of Karnataka and Tamilnadu to a 
certain extent. 

The predominance of thermal capacity 
in Andhra Pradesh and the relatively 
assured rainfall in the catchment areas 
in the hydel reservoirs have enabled the 
state electricity board to increase daily 
consumption to 16.5 million units. With 
the energisation of pumpsets in many areas 
where underground water resources are 
available and the commissioning of power 
intensive projects, it may even happen 
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that the daily oonsumptipn in Andhra 
Pradesh will reach the 1ml of Tamilnadu 
in the next five years. 

These developments clearly emphasise 
the importance of perspective planning 
for the creation of new generating 
capacity and corresponding trans¬ 
mission facilities. In the earlier years 
economic progress in Andhra Pradesh 
was seriously handicapped by the shortage 
of power. In fact, there was a false sense 
of complacency when the Machkund 
Project, a joint undertaking with Orissa, 
came into being, and large blocks of 
power could be generated. The Sileru 
river had immense potentialities. But 
improper understanding of the role of 
power projects in planning and the failure 
to conclude arrangements for exploiting 
hydel potential of this river have resulted 
in needless increase in capital expendi¬ 
ture on new schemes. 

It has taken over 17 years to 
create hydel capacity of 750 MW in 
four hydel projects, Machkund, Balimcia, 
Upper Sileru and Lower Sileru, on the 
same river. The fourth unit of Lower 
Sileru project may go on stream in the 
next six months with equipment provided 
by Bharat Heavy Electricals. The first 
two units were supplied under Russian aid. 
There are also proposals for installing 
additionally two units of 60 MW in Upper 
Sileru and two units of 115 MW in Lower 
Sileru for increasing generation during 
peak hours. 

export possibility 

The expansion of capacity ofKotha- 
gudam Thermal Station by 220 MW by 
March next year and the commissioning 
of a 110 MW unit in the Nagarjuna- 
sagar Project some time next year may 
enable Andhra Pradesh to export even 
1500 million units in 1977 even after 
meeting its own increasing needs. Kerala is 
already exporting to Tamilnadu three 
million units daily of which one million 
units are made available to Karnataka. 
After the third unit is in operation in 
Idduki, it may be possible to increase 
export especially as it is stated that there 
is adequate storage in the main reservoirs 
till the middle of next year. If all goes 
well Kerala may be in a position to 
supply to the neighbouring states even 


1500 million units in 1977 or 700 million 
units more than in 1976. 

The current deficit of Tamilnadu and 
Karnataka is 2000 million units due to 
inadequate generating capacity and the 
failure of the monsoon in both the regions 
resulting in a sharp decline in hydel 
reserves as compared to this time last year. 
The loss of hydel power availability due 
to this cause is estimated at 1500 million 
units. With satisfactory rainfall in all 
four regions the cuts in Tamilnadu and 
Karnataka may not have to be so severe 
as they are now. But there is an unsatis- 
fi«l demand for agricultural and industrial 
purposes particularly in Karnataka and it 
should also be expected that there will 
be a shortfall in rainfall in some region or 
the other. 

prudent course 

It will, therefore, be prudent to 
proceed on the assumption that the 
present situation is “normal” and 
hydel power availability from the existing 
sources cannot be augmented to any 
great extent, though there will be 
‘ bonuses” when there is bounteous 
rainfall. 

It has therefore become imperative to 
hasten the tempo of construction of the 
on-going schemes in Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala and Tamilnadu. The Kalinadhi 
project is already being executed expedi¬ 
tiously and Karnataka should be enabled 
to undertake the hydel schemes in the 
other river systems apart from locating a 
thermal station in Mangalore with a 
capacity of 400 MW, for balancing pur¬ 
poses. It is also equally important that 
new thermal capacity should be created 
in Andhra Pradesh with location of 
stations at pitheads in Ramagundam and 
Kotbagudam and the opening of the 
second mine cut at Neyveli. The construc¬ 
tion of new thermal stations in Andhra 
Pradesh is quite easy as coal is already 
available. The opening of the second 
mine cut also cannot be delayed as the 
second super-thermal station at Neyveli 
may be in operation only at the end of 
the sixth Plan, three or four years being 
required for the preparation of the open 
cast lignite mine. 

There cannot be a surfeit of power at 
any stage as Maharashtra is in the grip 
of a famine even with the full functioning 


of the hydel station and the commisritmiog 
of new thermal units. The difficulty has 
arisen on account of unexpected increase 
in agricultural and industrial loads. The 
expectation that there may even be pro¬ 
blems in regard to the utilisation of 
electricity as a result of the commissioning 
of new capacity has not, therefore, 
materialised and it has become quite 
clear that even an annual addition of 
3000 MW capacity for the country as a 
whole will not suffice. 

Tamilnadu particularly is in an 
awkward plight as no major projects 
will take sh ipe in next two years. It has, 
therefore, become necessary to expedite 
construction of the Tuticorin thermal pro¬ 
ject and existing hydel schemes. At the 
same time the potential of the Cauvery 
System should be exploited jointly with 
Karnataka. The master plan for Cauvery 
prepared by Karnataka government 
underlines the scope for establishing three 
hydel stations, two in Karnataka and one 
at Hogenekal having an aggregate capacity 
of 700 MW at 60 per cent load factor. 
As there can also be power stations in the 
upper regions capable of generating 400 
million units annually, the aggregate 
additional power generation can be 4000 
million units yearly, or equal to the hydel 
power generation in Tamilnadu at present. 
As these projects can be easily completed 
in five or seven years by undertaking work 
on joint basis, no time should be lost in 
completing the preliminary work and 
getting the financial allocations. 

proper balance 

Any delay in executing hydel schemes 
will involve waste of power and the 
mistakes of earlier years should be 
avoided. It is also imperative that there 
should be a proper balance between 
thermal and hydel capacity. With no 
shortage of generating equipment and 
technical personnel, the opportunity 
should be utilised for achieving ambitious 
targets in the next five years. The chief 
ministers of Andhra Pradesh and Kar¬ 
nataka have also indicated the possibility 
of getting aid from the oil exporting 
countries for implementing hydel projects. 
There should, therefore, be effective 
regional planning and power shortage 
should not be allowed to impede economic 
growth in the coming years. 
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CAPITAL'S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

HSL restructured * Soft loans for 
modernisation 


Tul LONCj-awaited restructuring ofHindus- 
tan Steel Limited (HSL), which has been 
managing for nearly two decades the three 
public sector integrated steelworks at 
Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur along with 
the alloy steels plant at Durgapur, the 
fertilizer plant at Rourkela and the central 
coal washeries at Dugda, Bhojudih and 
Patherdih—though for a few years now as 
a subsidiary of the Steel Authority of 
India (SAIL)-has been announced by the 
minister of Steel and Mines, Mr Chandra- 
jit Yadav. Three new companies, Mr 
Yadav told Parliament last week, had 
been formed, namely, Bhilai Ispat Limited, 
Rourkela Ispat Limited and Durgapur 
Mishra Ispat Limited, with authorised 
capitals of Rs 500 crores, Rs 300 crores 
and Rs 100 crores, respectively, to manage 
the Bhilai steel plant, the Rourkela steel¬ 
works and the Durgapur alloy steels pro¬ 
ject. Rourkela Ispat will also look after 
the adjoining fertilizer plant. Durgapur 
steelworks will be managed by the resi¬ 
dual HSL. Its authorised capital at pre¬ 
sent is Rs 750 crores, but it is likely to be 
brought down substantially—may be to 
Rs 300 crores—in course of time. 

marketing function 

The coal washeries at Dugda, Bhojudih 
and Patherdih, which supply prime waslicd 
coal to the steel plants, would be trans¬ 
ferred to Bharat Coking Coal Limited, 
which has been managing them since 
April 1, 197.S. The internal and inter¬ 
national marketing of steel would be 
hencefortli handled by one company 
SAIL International Limited—so as to 
ensure close coordination between the 
domestic requirements and exports. The 
liaison office of HSL at London would be 
transferred to SAIL International. The 


management training institute (MTI) and 
the R&D organisation of HSL are to be 
transferred to SAIL. The new companies 
would be fully owned as subsidiaries by 
SAIL, the hold! ng company. 

The registered offices of Bhilai Ispat, 
Rourkela Ispat, Durgapur Mishra Ispat 
and the residual HSL, Mr Yadav told 
newsmen after making the statement in 
Parliament, were to be located in the con¬ 
cerned states. All these companies would 
have separate boards of directors, but the 
chief executives of the residual HSL and 
Durgapur Mishra Ispat were envisaged to 
be on the boards of both these companies 
in view of their various common inteiests. 

imparting autonomy 

The restructuring of HSL. Mr Yadav 
hoped, would impart greater autonomy 
to the individual units and also afford 
them new opportunities to develop their 
own styles of functioning and manage¬ 
ment. As a result, it was expected that not 
only their production, productivity and 
profitability would be maximised but also 
there would come about competitiveness 
in their operations. 

The Steel Authority of India, Mr Yadav 
said, would continue as the holding com¬ 
pany. It would also continue to perform 
the functions of coordination of the 
working of the various subsidiary units 
as well as the planning of the future 
growth of the steel industry in the country. 

As all the former constituents of HSL. 
excepting the Durgapur steelworks, have 
been showing profit in the recent past. 
Bhilai Ispat, Rourkela Ispat and Durga¬ 
pur Mishra Ispat do not have any accumu¬ 
lated losses. Last year, of the total 
Rs 44.46 crores profit of HSL, the Bhilai 
steelworks accounted for Rs 28.22 crores, 


the Rourkela steelworks for R$ 28.33 
crores, the Durgapur alloy steels project 
for Rs 3.98 crores, the Rourkela fertiliser 
plant for Rs 2.41 crores and the central 
coal washeries—Dugda, Bhojudih and 
Patherdih—for Rs 2.41 crores. The 
Durgapur steelworks incurred a loss of 
Rs 20.06 crores. 

The residual HSL, namely, Durgapur 
steelworks, would be the only unit among 
the former HSL projects which would 
be starting with a handicap of sizeable 
accumulated loss of approximately Rs 150 
crores. Though no decision has been 
taken as yet to scale down this loss 
through some means, such a possibility is 
not ruled out to enable the residual HSL 
to come up fast. 

Durgapur’s position 

To some extent, the profitability of the 
Durgapur steelworks, of course is expected 
to go up as a result of the discussions curren¬ 
tly being held by the ministry of Steel and 
SAIL, on the one hand, and the Railway 
Board, on the other, for stepping up the 
prices of the products supplied by this 
steelworks to the railways, particularly 
wheels and axles. Though no decision has 
been taken as yet on the increases to be 
effected in the prices of these supplies to 
the railways, the Railway Board is stated 
to have indicated that it would step up 
substantially its orders for wheels and 
axles and also of the other equipment it 
purchases from Durgapur. In the case ol 
wheels and axles, the SAIL has assured 
the railways that Durgapur would be able 
to supply 12.0C0 sets per annum, as 
against just about 4,000 to which level 
production had dropped a couple of years 
ago. The pick-up in production of not 
only wheels and axles but also of other 
railivay equipment such as fish plates 
can be expected to improve the economy 
of Durgapur steelworks to no small 
extent. 

Mr Yadav in his talk with newsmen 
also disclosed that the government had 
decided to put up two pelletisation plants 
- one at Donamalai in Karnataka and the 
other at Bailadilla in Madhya Pradesh, 
each with a capacity to produce two 
million tonnes of pellets. Each plant would 
be costing Rs 70 crores, with a foreign 
exchange component of Rs 30 crores. The 
feasibility report for the Donamalai plant 
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had already been received by the govern¬ 
ment. A similar report for Uie Bailadilla 
unit had been commissioned. These plants, 
Mr Yadav said, would not only help in 
raising significantly the realisations from 
exports of iron ore but also assist in the 
utilisation of the iron ore fines which at 
Bailadilla alone had accumulated to nearly 
seven million tonnes. 

significant development 

Another very significant development 
on the steel front that had been decided 
upon, Mr Yadev revealed, was the allowing 
of the setting up of sponge iron plants to 
an initial capacity of 100,000 tonnes to 
be raised ultimately to 300,000 tonnes, 
even by private entrepreneurs. It, however, 
remains to be seen whether the mini steel 
plants, which manufacture steel ingots 
from scrap, as well as the re-rollers would 
be allowed to go into the manufacture 
of sponge iron. 

As already indicated in this column in 
the recent weeks, the production of steel 
in the country has been showing a very 
encouraging trend this year. The latest 
data available suggest that the production 
of ingots at the integrated steel plants at 
Bhilai, Durgapur, Rourkcla, Bokaro, 
Jamshedpur and Burnpur during the 
seven months to October aggregated to 
4,679 million tonnes, as against 3.829 
million tonnes during this period last year 
and this year’s proportionate target of 
4.592 million tonnes. The production of 
saleable steel during these seven months 
amounted to 3.892 million tonnes, as 
against 3.128 million tonnes during the 
corresponding period last year and the 
proportionate target of 3.593 million ton¬ 
nes. Both in terms of ingots and saleable 
steel, the output during the April-Ocober 
period this year, thus, has been substan¬ 
tially more than that during this period 
last year. The same has been the case in 
regard to this year’s target. The utilisation 
of saleable steel-making capacity at all the 
plants, except Bokaro where some units 
are still passing through the period of 
gestation, consequently, has gone up to 
89 per cent from 78 per cent during this 
period last year. On current indications, 
the year is likely to end with a utilisation 
of capacity of the order of about 92 per 
cent. It is interesting to note that the 


ministry of Steel and Mines had aspired 
last year to raise the utilisation of capacity 
in a couple of years to just 90 per cent. 
The utilisation of capacity has gone up at 
ail the steelworks. Even Durgapur and 
the Burnpur works have shown very 
encouraging trends. The capacity utilisa¬ 
tion at Durgapur has increased from S3 
per cent during April-October 1975, to 
70 per cent during this period this year. 
At Burnpur, it has gone up from 60 to 63 
per cent. 

Although there has been a significant 
increase in the domestic sales of steel, yet 
exports of iron and steel too have gone 
up very markedly. They aggregated to 
1,494,702 tonnes during the seven months 
to October, valued at Rs 205.21 crorcs. 
During the whole of last year, exports of 
iron and steel amounted to about Rs 100 
crores. The shipments during the seven 
months to October included 601,284 ton¬ 
nes of pig iron, 859,727 tonnes of steel 
products and 33,699 tonnes of ferro¬ 
alloys. The effective bookings up to Octo¬ 
ber 31 had been of the order of 2,374,185 
tonnes—780,885 tonnes of pig iron, 
1,544,824 tonnes of steel products and 
49,476 tonnes of ferro-alloys—valued at 
Rs 361.42 crores. An overwhelming 
proportion of these export orders was 
covered by letters of credit. 

import of steel 

The imports ot steel too have gone 
down substantially this year. The latest 
official assessment reveals that we will be 
importing steel this year to the value of 
just Rs 90/100 crores, as against about 
Rs 250 crores last year. The imports 
during the seven months to October had 
been of the order of Rs 60 crores. A 
coordination committee is being set up 
to plan imports in the light of the trends 
in domestic production. The committee 
will consist of the representatives of SAIL, 
MMTC and the ministry of Commerce. 

The increase in the production of steel, 
despite the heartening trends in domestic 
consumption as well as exports, however, 
have still left the SAIL burdened with a 
stock of 1.3 million tonnes. Mr Yadav 
has indicated that a committee would be 
appointed soon to go into the question of 
sales, particularly in the rural areas. He 
has also expressed the view that time has 
come to build up a buffer stock of one 


million tonnes of steel, which ettn be 
utilised profitably in the event of a sudden 
spurt in demand or some decline in pro¬ 
duction. Discussions in this regard are 
proposed to be held soon with the minis¬ 
try of Finance so that adequate funds 
can be made available for building up the 
buffer stock and the steel plants or SAIL 
are not required to lock up sizeable funds 
in maintaining these stocks. 

« * 

The government has finalised the scheme 
for opening a soft window for concessional 
financing of five sectors of industry for 
modernisation of plants. 

The scheme will cover jute, textiles, 
engineering, cement and sugar industries. 
These industries are being given priority 
not only because a number of units in 
them require to be modernised but also 
because of the importance of these indus¬ 
tries which are agro-based, produce mass 
consumption goods and have high export 
and employment potential. 

The soft window will be operated by 
the Industrial Development Bank of India 
which may need as much as about Rs 200 
crores annually to finance the scheme. The 
main features of the scheme are that con¬ 
cessional finance will be available at 7^ per 
cent interest and the period of repayment 
of loans would be 12 to 15 years, 
including in deserving cases a morato¬ 
rium of three years. Concessional finance 
will be available only in the case 
of units unable to service loans at the 
present rates of interest and in whose 
case the financial non-viability relates 
to mechanical obsolesence. All units 
in this group showing promise of early 
viability will be eligible for financial assis¬ 
tance at concessional terms. 

The prime objective of the scheme is to 
enable production units in these selected 
industries to overcome the backlog in 
replacement, renovation and modernisa¬ 
tion of plants and equipment so as to 
achieve higher and more economic levels 
of production. 

Besides direct assistance under the soft 
loans scheme, it has been decided that 
the effective rate of interest under the bill 
rediscounting scheme wilt be no more than 
15 per cent and for the jute industry (in 
view of its special problems) it would be 
11 per cent. 
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Our vigorous efforts with in steel as also other 
the assistance of Tata Exports non-traditional products* 

Ltd. have resulted in orders and emerged as an earner of ^^ 
from seventeen countries in foreign exchange to the tune 
the past three years--in a of Rs. 21 crores. The total 

recessionary and fiercely cost of imported inputs was 

competitive internationai ' only Rs. 4 crores. Our net 
market, , " earning of foreign exchange 

Last year, we scaled new for the nation was thus 
heights orf export performance Rs. 17 crores. 

New export markets keep us young 
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Options in tubewell irrigation 

B. D. Dhawan 


Tha apparent conflict between social Justice and agricultural 
growth, posed by the question of choice between public 
and private tubewells, disappears if a policy of promoting public 
tubewell irrigation Is pursued for the states of Bihar, West 
Bengal and east Uttar Pradesh In the east Gangetic plains. 
Likewise, a policy of private tubewell irrigation achieves a similar 
goal for the north-west Indian region, except that serious 
problems in groundwater management may crop up in the wake of 
intensive cropping in this region. 

Earlier two articles by the author on tubewell irrigation appeared 
in issues of Eastern Economist dated September 10, 1976 and October 


IS, 1976. 

THf DisTKimjiivn aspect of economic 
growth is receiving the increasing attention 
of planners. Lately, some donors of 
development aid, especially the World 
Hank, have shown intense interest in the 
question of sharing gains of growth. It is 
now being increasingly realised that the 
institution of participatory democracy has 
little chance of survival if social justice 
to the poor is neglected while pushing 
simply the rate of growth of a developing 
economy. 

The question that has now arisen is: is 
there any basic conflict between growth 
and social justice? Some planners and 
politicians at the helms of affairs feel 
that there need be no such conflict. They 
believe that strategies and tactics can be 
so chosen as to harmonize the growth 
objective of social justice. Do such 
strategies exist? Do the decision makers 
have the. will to adopt tactics which re¬ 
distribute the gains of growth through 
suitable fiscal and other measures? Many 
feelunoptimisticabout these questions, with 
the result that they subscribe to the view of 
an inherent trade off between growth and 
justice. That is, more of one, say social 
justice is attainable at the expense of the 
other viz economic growth. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that such persons can 
draw some sustenance from historical 
experience and some simplistic theory of 
growth based on saving and investment, 
their position is more in the nature of a 
belief rather than a well-established 
thesis. 

This imperfect state of our knowledge 
about the nature of relationship between 
growth and social justic is mainly due to 
the fact that, despite the pleothra of 
literature on theories and experiences of 


development, our basic understanding of 
what brings about development is deficient. 
Here, there is urgent need for an interdisci¬ 
plinary theory of development that would 
integrate economic forces of development 
(e.g, investment and technology) with 
psychic and social forces of development. 
After all, the economist’s paradigm of 
development is radically different from 
that of a statesman's or a scientist of 
Vikram Sarabhai's calibre, who try to fire 
the minds and imagination of the people 
and thus enthuse sense of confidence in 
the future among the people. 

This essay is a collection of some ideas 


POINT 

OF 

VIEW 


on the nature of relationship between 
growth and equity in the particular con¬ 
text of promoting tubewell irrigation in 
India. Tubewell irrigation is the most 
rapidly moving segment of Indian irriga¬ 
tion system. Here, one comes face to face 
with the dilemma of growth and equity. 
Since contribution of a private tubewell 
to agricultural output is more than that 
of a government-owned or public tubewell, 
fostering tubewell irrigation within 
private enterprise appears to accelerate 
the much-needed farm output, whereas 
confining it to public enterprise would 
promote the much-needed equity. For, 
benefits from private tubewells would be 
restricted to relatively bigger farmers who 


alone would find it economic to under¬ 
take an indivisible or lumpy investment, 
while all public sources of irrigation pro¬ 
vide water to all farmers, big and small. 
In point of fact, the state, if it so desires, 
can distribute water from its own sources 
more equitably than is being done pre¬ 
sently; instead of allocating water from a 
public source on pro rata basis of farm 
holding it can encourage greater alloca¬ 
tion in favour of smaller farmers. Such an 
egalitarian distribution policy, if imple¬ 
mented effectively, would essentially be 
tantamount to land redistribution in areas 
where water is scarce in relation to land 
resource e.g. the western Gangetic plains 
and the Indus plains. In areas where 
water is relatively abundant in relation to 
land factor, the suggested policy of redis¬ 
tribution of water from public works can 
still yield handsome results in the initial 
stage of development. 

differential contribution 

Let us, at this stage, size up the diffe¬ 
rential contribution of public and private 
tubewells. Since more recent statistics 
are lacking, we would have to use statistics 
of the late sixties. Using benefit-cost 
(BC) approach, T.V. Moorti and John W. 
Mel lor have found a BC ratio of 4,4 for 
private tubewells and 1.8 for public 
tubewells. Likewise, S.M. Patel and 
K.M. Patel report a BC ratio of 4.1 for 
private tubewells and 1.4 for public 
tubewells. This rather large differential 
between private and public tubewells is 
valid for the western Gangetic plains 
region because it is derived from survey 
data for two districts of western UP, 
namely, Meerut and Aligarh. 

Though this author has serious reserva¬ 
tions about the above differential in BC 
ratios between private and public tube- 
wells, there is no denying that a unit of 
water from a private tubewell has a greater 
potential to add to farm output than the 
same quantum of water from a public 
tubewell. For, the main source of this 
differential emanates from the fact th u 
farmers are able to achieve timeliness of 
irrigation from their own source of water 
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supply, whereas the same degree of titneli- 
I ness can never be attained from a public 
I {source of irrigation. Timeliness being the 
t, i essence of farm activity based on HYV 
ij seeds, ex post BC ratio for farms with 
I j private tubewells is bound to be higher 
i I than that of farms served by public tube- 
\ j wells. This comparative picture can be 
i I altered to the extent the state enables 
I farmers with public irrigation to use more 
i I of associated inputs of irrigation (e.g. 
‘ 1 fertilizers) than the farmers with their own 
■ i sources of irrigation. Or, the public source 
. of irrigation turns out to be relatively less 
jij costly than private irrigation. Both these 
Hj conditions are at present tilted against the 
i users of public tubewell water, with the 
!j result that the differential in farm contri- 

I I button becomes much bigger than it need 
j to be. 

Given the logic of the Indian situation, 
there would appear to be a definite trade- 
J off between agricultural growth and social 
-justice. That is, exclusive promotion of 
tubewell irrigation under private auspices 
, would contribute to enhanced farm growth 
but with less social justice among the 
members of the farm community. Simi¬ 
larly, exclusive reliance on public tube- 
well irrigation would slow down farm 
growth but with gain in equity in the farm 
community. In what follows an attempt 
has been made to show the transient and 
regional character of this conflict; in the 
very long run public tubewell irrigation 
may produce both greater growth in farm 
output and more equity in the farm sector, 
especially in the eastern Gangetic 
plains. 

an assumption 

Let us proceed on the assumption that 
; the cost of tubewell irrigation per unit of 
irrigated land is the same for both public 
and private tubewells. Deferring the 
question of validity of this assumption for 
! the time being, I may point out that here 
a social or macro view of cost of tubewell 
irrigation is being taken, that is, capital 
and operational costs are inclusive of 
private and public costs. Those who have 
argued that unit cost of irrigation of 
private tubewells is less than that of public 
tubewells have not fully reckoned with 
costs borne by the rest of the society in 


their assessment of unit cost of private 
tubewell irrigation. 

Let us next visualize two distinct 
segments of farm area: (I) uneconomic 
acreage for which individual small owners 
find it uneconomic to invest in their 
individual tubewells and (2) economic 
acreage whose individual owners find it 
worthwhile to invest in privately-held 
tubewells. Given the funds earmarked 
for tubewell irrigation, the policy of 
private tubewells would add to farm out¬ 
put so long as the economic acreage is 
not exhausted, whereas a policy of public 
tubewells would bring increments to farm 
output both from uneconomic as well as 
economic acreage. Which of these two 
additions would be bigger in the long run 
would be determined both by the com¬ 
parative BC ratios of the two categories of 
tubewells and the relative proportion of 
economic acreage to total aerrage in a 
region. 

maximum increment 

More precisely, let ‘B’ be annual incre¬ 
mental benefits from an acre of irrigated 
land. Let ‘A’ be the total farm acreage, 
of which ‘a’ units are economic for private 
tubewell investment. Then, the maximum 
increment to farm output possible through 
a programme of private tubewells is ‘a.B,’ 
as compared to ‘A.B,’ from public tube 
wells only. One can end up at a higher 
level of farm output through public tube- 

£L 

wells if A.B,>a.B, or ~ 

Dl A 

That is, the fractional ratio of benefits 
from public and private tubewells per unit 
of land is greater than the proportional 
fraction of economic acreage in total culti¬ 
vable acreage. Such a condition is likely 
to be fulfilled in the eastern Gangetic 
plains (east UP, Bihar, and B.mgal) where 

the fraction is very small because of a 
A 

variety of reasons, such as, (I) high popu¬ 
lation density, (2) high fragmentation of 
holdings, (3) low agricultural extension 
service and, above all, (4) very inadequate 
credit facilities for meeting the high 
expenditure on ass ciated inputs of 
irrigation. 

In the north-western India—the area of 


private tubewell explosion—the fraction 

of economic to total acreage ^i.e. ^ is 

very high. Consequently, development of 
tubewell irrigation under private aegis only 
does not pose serious problems of social 
justice. Here, two p-tints need to be kept 
in mind. First, those who cannot afford 
to own tubewells are doomed unless they 
got water from public sources or their 
brethren owning tubewells. Failing this, 
they cannot stay in agriculture. For, they 
cannot get adequate water with traditional 
groundwater sources (e.g. persian wheel 
and rope-and-bucket lifts) because of 
short-run externalities imposed by tube- 
well owners in their vicinity. These 
externalities arise due to temporary depres¬ 
sion in water table when tubewells around 
a farm work at the same time. 


Second, north-west India is a semi- 
arid area, whose rainfall is inadequate to 
support intensive cropping. Given this 
fundamentat scarcity of water for multiple 
cropping and the high value of wat;r for 
farm incomes, tubewell owners in this 
region are likely to overextract ground¬ 
water by their joint action. Consequently, 
water table in this region is in danger of 
being lowered continuously as has already 
happened in some pockets in this region, 
and also in other semi-arid regions in 
India (Mehsana in Gujarat and South 
Arcot in Tamil Nadu) and abroad (south¬ 
western United States and Mexico). 

equilibrium level 

An economist may not be alarmed by this 
prospect of a lowered water table; for him 
an equilibrium level of water table would 
be soon reached, whereby marginal cost of 
pumping water is just equal to marginal 
value of crop raised from that unit of 
water. However, the movement towards 
such a ‘golden equilibrium’ may prove 
very painful. Before long, saline and 
brackish waters, which lie in proximity to 
sweet water of the semi-arid tracts, may 
move in the space vacated by the sweet 
water. Pumpage from such mixed-up 
waters may soon bring us face to face with 
the ruinous problem of salinity of soils, 
and finally, cessation of agriculture 
itself. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Attitude towards marriage age 


B. L. Tripathi and 
K. R. Pichholiya 


This article attempts to measure the attitude of heads of households 
in Udaipur city towards the recent enactment stipulating a rise in 
the marriage age. Out of a sample of 857 respondents, as many as 
621 were in favour of this step. The opposition to it came mostly 
from such heads of households as were too religious and who 
felt that it was binding upon them to get their children married 
as soon as possible. However, the survey showed that an 
environment conducive to the enactment of this iaw existed 
much before the government moved in. 


The success of any policy or programme, 
particularly that involving socio-economic 
considerations depends much on the 
people’s participation and their positive 
attitude towards it. National population 
policy deserves special mention in this 
context. The government’s recent legis¬ 
lation regarding enhancement of the 
minimum age of marriage from 15 years 
to 18 years for girls and from 18 years 
to 21 years for boys is a follow-up step 
towards putting into operation the policy 
of bringing population explosion under 
control. 

Tnis article examines the attitude of the 
urban population along with socio-cultu- 
ral and economic variables with regard to 
raising the age at marriage. The data was 
collected in the context of measuring the 
trends of urbanisation. A structured 
schedule was canvassed on a total of 1,680 
heads of households (40 each from all 
the 42 city wards) selected at random. 
This article is based on a sub-sample of 
857 heads of the households from the 
total sample. The rationale of having a 
sub-sample was the age of the respon¬ 
dents. All these 857 persons were above 
40 years of age. Most of them had mar¬ 
riageable sons and daughters. In fact a 
few of them already got their children 
married. As such it was thought proper 
to know the attitude of this group of 
persons. The locale of the study was 
Udaipur city in Rajasthan. 

main characteristics 

Table 1 gives the socio-economic char¬ 
acteristics of the heads of the households. 
Over 50 per cent of the total sample was 
above the age of 50 years; 37.6 per cent 
were illiterate; and 60.4 per cent had 
income below Rs 250 per month per 
housdiold. Looking to their own age at 


marriage we found that 22.4 per cent 
married before reaching 15 years but 
significantly 70.2 per cent married between 
the ages of 16 years and 20 years. 

Our analysis of the data reveals that 72.4 
per cent of the total sample had positive 
attitude. They (621 in number) were in 
favour of raising the age at marriage. 
There were only 193 or 22.4 per cent 
heads of the households against this pro¬ 
position. However, 43 respondents were 
indifferent. 

catalytic factor 

Table II shows the altitude of the heads 
of the households along socio-economic 
variables. The age of respondents influenc¬ 
ed the attitude of the individual. The res¬ 
pondents in the youger age group, rather 
than older group, favoured raising the 
age at marriage considerably. Education 
was found to be the most effective and 
catalystic factor in moulding the attitude 
of the respondent. Though about 60 per 
cent of the respondents in each educatio¬ 
nal group favoured raising the marriage 
age, the proportion of the favourable 
responses increased with increase in levels 
of education. 

That education motivates a person 
towards change and innovation was found 
true in this context also. A large number 
of persons from clerical and artisan cate¬ 
gory as against people engaged in trade 
and business, unskilled workers and pro¬ 
fessionals were in favour of raising the 
age at marriage. The income factor was 
found associated with favourable attitude. 
Likewise respondents who married at a 
later age want«l marriage age to be raised 
by legislation. (Table II). 

A host of reasons were advanced in fav¬ 
our of raising the age at marriage. Table HI 


shows that the respondents mentioned 
more than one reason in support of theit 
answer. About 44 per cent of the 621 
respondents indicated that it will foster 
better parenthood. Their children would, 


Table I 

Socio-economic Characteristics of the 
Heads of the Households 


Socio-economic Number 

Percentage 

characteristics 



1. Age 



41-45 yrs 

241 

28.12 

46-50 yrs 

184 

21.47 

51-55 yrs 

238 

27.77 

56 & above 

194 

22.64 

Total 

857 

100.0 

2. Age at Marriage 



upto 15 yrs 

190 

22.17 

16-20 yrs 

602 

70.25 

21-25 yrs 

62 

7.23 

25 & above 

3 

0.35 

Total 

857 

100.0 

3. Education 



Illiterate 

322 

37.57 

Upto Primary 

291 

33.96 

Upto middle 



sehool 

106 

12.37 

Upto matriculation 95 

1.08 

Post matriculation 

43 

5.02 

Total 

857 

100.0 

4. Occupation 



Professional 

131 , 

15.29 

Trade & business 

135 

15.75 

Clerical 

204 

23.80 

Artisan 

136 

15.87 

Unskilled workers 

89 

10.39 

Others 

162 

18.90 

Total 

857 

100.0 

5. Income 



Upto Rs 100 

127 

14.82 

Rs 101-250 

391 

45.63 

Rs 251-550 

253 

29.52 

Rs 551-1000 

54 

6.30 

Rs loot) & above 

6 

0.70 

No response 

26 

3.03 

Total 

857 

100.0 
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by then be mature, and consequently in a 
iposition to better manage their affairs. A 
Isignificant number (48 per cent) of heads 
of households mentioned that by then 
children would be self-supporting. ITwre 
were about 39 per cent respondents who 
favoured this idea on grounds of health, 
particularly mother and the child. Accor¬ 
ding to 216 respondents, an enhancement 
in the marriage age leads to lower ferti¬ 
lity rate and would help in population 
control. Strikingly only about six per 
cent heads of the households mentioned 
so because of marriage act forbidding 


child marriage. Economic consideration 
was not found to be an important factor 
in this regard. 

On the other hand about 84 per cent 
of those who were against raising the 
marriage age, opposed it on religious 
grounds. To them religious preaching and 
sacraments (Vedas etc.) are binding upon 
them to get their children married as 
soon as possible. Fortyseven said that'early 
marriage would mean socialisation of the 
incoming person. 

Since the objective of the study was 
limited to the process of urbanisation in 


Table II 

Attitudes of the Heads of the Households Towards Raising Age at Marriage 


!! Socio-economic 

1 characteristics 


Attitude 



Favourable 

Not favourable 

Indifferent 

Total 

Age 

41-45 

194 

38 

9 

241 

. 45-50 

128 

47 

9 

184 

i 51-55 

175 

56 

7 

238 

! 56 & above 

124 

52 

18 

194 

Total 

521 

193 

43 

857 

Age at Marriage 

f Upto 15 yis 

138 

39 

13 

190 

J6-20 

424 

149 

29 

602 

21-25 

56 

5 

1 

62 

25 & above 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Total 

621 

193 

43 

857 

Education 

Illiterate 

219 

92 

11 

322 

Up to primary 

210 

66 

15 

291 

Up to middle school 

81 

12 

13 

106 

Up to maticulation 

78 

15 

2 

95 

Post matriculation 

34 

7 

2 

43 

Total 

621 

193 

43 

857 

Occupation 

Professional 

85 

37 

9 

131 

Trade & business 

78 

49 

8 

135 

Clerical 

172 

28 

4 

204 

Artisan 

101 

31 

4 

137 

Unskilled workers 

59 

19 

11 

89 

Others 

126 

29 

6 

162 

Total 

621 

193 

43 

857 

Income 

Up to 100 Rs 

92 

31 

4 

127 

101-250 

297 

87 

7 

.391 

251-550 

182 

66 

5 

253 

551-1000 

44 

9 

1 

59 

1000 & above 

6 

— 

— 

6 

No response 

— 

— 

26 

26 

Total 

621 

193 

43 

857 


the city, the issue of ideal marriage age 
was not taken up. However, it was made 
known by an another sub-sample of 80 
heads of the households that there should 
be a difference in age between the mar¬ 
riage partners. A minimum of three 
years difference (girls being lower) was 
suggested. The ideal age for boys accord¬ 
ing to this sample was 20 years and that 
of girls 16 years. The rationale was that 
by this time a boy would get a graduate 
degree, and would be able to earn his 
bread; and a girl would pass matricula¬ 
tion examination and would be capable 
of managing domestic chores. 

The findings of the study thus are en¬ 
couraging. It is clear that an environ¬ 
ment conducive to the enactment of a 
law enhancing the age at marriage existed 
much before the government moved in. 

Table III 

Reasons in Favour of/Agaiust Raising Age 
at Marriage 


Reasons Number Percentages 


Favour; (N=621) 


Health consideration 

241 

38.81 

Economic 



consideration 

132 

21.3 

Check on population 

216 

34.7 

Better parenthood 

273 

43.9 

Self supporting 

296 

47.6 

Government legislation 37 

5.9 

Against; (N=193) 



Religious 



consideration 

162 

83.9 

Socialisation 

47 

24.3 

Others 

33 

17.1 


Also that such a legislation should have 
come much earlier. It is, however, ironi¬ 
cal that in practice even Sarda Act (1930) 
and Hindu Marriage Act (I9S6) were not 
faithfully followed. But then this should 
not act as a deterrent. The economic, 
social and cultural environment in the 
country has undergone a significant change 
during the past two decades in particular 
and one can safely be optimistic in this 
regard. However, raising the age at mar¬ 
riage caimot help reduction in fertility; 
certain other programmes covering edu¬ 
cation, rural health etc. would have to 
be intensified simultaneously on a large 
scale if the desired fall in birth rate is to 
be achieved. 
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With best compliments 

from 


HINDUSTAN GUM & CHEMICALS LTD. 

Birla. Colonsr 
BHIWJLNI (Haivyaina.) 


Manufacturers of: 



BRAND 


GUAR GUMS 

(for Paper, Textile, Pesticide & Explosive Industries) 

GUAR MEAL 

(A Nutritive Cattle-feed) 

TOASTED GUAR MEAL 

(A Nutritive Poultry - feed A Cattle - feed) 
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The precarious pound 


Discussing the piight of the British pound, Mr Brook has pointed out 
that Britain ceased to be a worid reserve banker iong ago. Aiso, 
the iMF ioan of about 83.9 biiiion which Britain is currently seeking 
will not be found adequate to bait it out of its troubles. The irony 
was that even if Britain resigned its role of a reserve currency 
banker, Germany had given no indication of taking on this 
responsibility. 


HThi; nroNOMK^ plight of Britain remains 
I the foremost point of interest and con- 
‘ cern in western Europe and far 
,I beyond. Even the safety of the west 
( European seas from east Europe’s mass 
i fishing takes second place. The ‘British 
i ; disease’is seen as an indication of some 
!rot wider within west Europe, as the 
jJbeginning -if not a later development—of 
5 a collapse within the Common Market 
land within non-communist Europe as a 
Iwhole. The point has passed when its 
continental neighbours wavered between 


amusement and angry scorn at Britain's 


} 

'stiff-necked refusal to acknowledge that 
f it had long ceased to be a world reserve 
1 banker, that it accepted as a matter of 


come to the country to shop cheaply 
because of appalling pound exchange rate, 
to live and share in the monetary benefits 
of the generous special system—the fact of 
the continent’s generosity through the 
Common Market in subsidising farm 
prices to keep shopping cheap in Britain 
is either overlooked or taken as a matter 
of course. Nor is this only a middle 
class attitude. The most demanding arc 
the majority white collar unions within 
the trade union movement. The days arc 
passed when dockers, engineers or minors 
—with the excuse of heavy or dangerous 
labour to justify them—were in the fore¬ 
front of the union movement. This 
leadership has passed to the public service 


E. B. Brook, London 

“ the Rhine to what is regaaded as European 
safety. 

The latest demand is that Britain should 
end its formerly proud role as a world 
banker, ignoring the fact that sterling 
cannot be withdrawn as a reserve currency 
if others are not willing to take on tiw 
responsibility and burden. It is a burden 
to Britain now only because that pound is 
so thoroughly distrusted. The unions’ 
demands for import controls is a danger¬ 
ous double-edged weapon for a country 
which relics so heavily on imports and 
further control of industrial investment 
would rouse foreign distrust as well as 
drive individual initiative in Britain finally 
out of existence. Only a revival of in¬ 
dividual industrial investment activity in 
Britain can help British industries sharpen 
their bids, even in a failing currency, for 
a bigger share of world markets. 


WINDOW 


ON 


THE WORLD 


course that other nations and international 
funds would regularly lend it money and, 

' more recently, that the other members of 
; the Common Market would cheerfully 
spend of their money nearly £2 million a 
; day to support the Market’s ‘green pound’ 
and thus keep shopping for food in 
Britain cheeper than on the continent. 
The plain fact is that Britain is and has 
for some time been a borrowing client of 
continental west Europe, and the latter 
is growing extremely tired of this situation. 

Within Britain itself—where complaints 
are widespread of the ease with which 
continental Europeans, and others, can 


unions, whose members consider themselves 
to be middle~not working-class and who 
have the most to lose through a squeeze 
on social spending which makes British 
domestic life so pleasant. It is the British 
middle class, whether of the ‘capitalist’ 
or ‘white collar worker’ variety, which 
expected the former empire and now the 
rest of the world to ensure it a comfor¬ 
table life and which squeals most loudly 
when circumstances become unavoidably 
less easy. Members of the big trade 
unions, fortunately for the British 
government, do not share this view 
and do not agitate to end Britain’s small 
contribution through its militoryunit on 


fund loan 

The current week will see the IMF 
investigotars in Britain to find facts to 
place before the Fund—in effect before the 
USA, Japan and West Germany—in order 
to enable them to make up their minds 
finally about a 83.9 billion loan to Britain, 
the last it will be entitled to draw from 
the Fund. There has been much angry 
controversy whether the Fund will not 
insist on as low rate for the £ as 11.50. The 
US government has been annoyed because 
no one will believe that this is actually 
the case. Now that the presidential elec¬ 
tion is over and for some time afterwards, 
the US administration is very anxious 
that no boats should be roughly rocked. 

The USA is one among several areas 
where it is realized that an IMF loan by 
itself will not be enough to help Britain. 
It realizes also that the West German 
Chancellor speaks in a much more friendly 
tone about helping Britain than does the 
German Federal Bank, and that the 
Federal Bank has the power to veto not 
only any bilateral loan offers which the 
Bonn government may have in mind but 
also any West German participation in 
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niultilsteral financial operationi. Both the 
Germans and the French are irritated that 
Britain has not voluntarily resigned its 
role as a reserve currency banker since 
it has for long not possessed the resources 
for that purpose. The British should have 
taken this step several years ago. At the 
same time, West Germany has given no sign 
of willingness to shoulder the responsibi¬ 
lity which it says Britain should give up. It 
is unfortunate for Britain that its worst 
financial crisis should come at a time 
when there is no one in Washington able 
to commit the US government and when 
a basically conservative West German 
Federal Bank is unwilling to go all the way 
with a politically weakened socialist 
government in Bonn. 

The tragic weakness of the £ is no joy 
to either the French franc of the Italian 
lira, both of which feci themselves at risk 
by the disturbance caused to international 
exchange rates by the near disappearnnee 
of the British currency as a worthwhile 
unit. Many also feel that the German 
mark could be revalued further and many 


even in West Oamany would like to see the 
west European excbai^ device known as 
the ‘snake’, which limits movements of 
exchange values of its member currencies, 
abolished and currencies once again 
allowed to rise or fall to their competitive 
value. 

It may be some consolation to the dis¬ 
concerted British that the Swiss—whose 
franc they irritably describe as ‘gold 
encrusted and copper bottomed’ — are 
going to have a budget deficit of over 
£500 millions. This surprising fact, 
announced by the Swiss government, is 
due to trade recession slashing the govern¬ 
ment’s tax income. The Swiss Federal 
Railways, like all other railways, is running 
at a loss of some £299 millions a year. 
And the Swiss, usually almost irritatingly 
correct, cheat their government of more 
than £300 million a year in taxes. Insigni¬ 
ficant compared with Britain’s troubles, 
but almost a ray of sunshine to the more 
heavily afllicted. 

And after so much woe it is pleasant to 
end with a European success story from 


Economic cooperation in 


Regional economic cooperation has been advocated from many platforms 
for bettering the lot of the poor countries particularly of south Asia but 
it has made little progress during the past two decades. The author dis¬ 
cusses the implications of Integrating the economies of the countries of 
this region and also spells out the changes needed in their taxation struc¬ 
ture if the desired objective is to be achieved. The path to regional pro¬ 
gress and prosperity is beset with disappointments, says the author but 
he is in favour of trying alternative ways of cooperation instead of 
withdrawing Into a shell. 


At all UNCTAD meets, the less deve¬ 
loped countries (LDCs) have pledged 
themselves to work for increased mutual 
trade expansion and economic coopera¬ 
tion. There was a ceaseless quest in the 
’60s for regional economic cooper.ation 
among the LDC’s emanating from various 
factors. Our first task is, therefore, to 
explain briefly the rationale of “develop¬ 
mental regionalism.” 

The first development decade was a 
disappointment and the standard of 
living ‘gap’ between the haves and the 
have-notes widened. By 1970 the per 
capita gross product of the developed 
countries was 8 2364 against 8205 for the 


LDCs taken as a whole. The poorest 
25 of the LDCs had a per capita product 
of 882. Trade between the haves in¬ 
creased by nearly twice as much as trade 
between the haves and the havenots in 
the ’60s. Over the same period the ex¬ 
ports of the LDCs increased by 93 per 
cent as compared to 160 per cent for the 
rich countries. Neither the trade nor the 
aid policies of the rich nations appear to 
be capable of assisting economic develop¬ 
ment of the Third World. 

Many LDCs including India have 
attempted to diversify the range of exports 
into a wide variety of manufactured 
products. Many other than India, have 


a not altogeth» etqtected source— Yugo 
siavia. This large Balkan state, half in and 
half out of communist Europe, has had a 
good year. An unusually fine summer 
boosted its large tourist earnings to record 
figures: it had an almost record wheat crop 
of nearly six million tonnes, well above the 
1971-1975 average and about 1J million 
tonnes better than last year. Its import 
needs in grain this year will not be more 
than about 200.0(W tonnes. In tobacco 
and cigarette production Yugoslavia is 
almost zooming ahead. Its biggest 
cigarette factory at Nish will sell over 11 
million cigarettes by the end of this year 
and will be up to a profitable production 
of well over 14 million annually by 1980. 
In cigarettes and fermented tobacco 
Yugoslavia does a thriving trade with the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia in cast Europe, 
with the USA, with Austria and in middle 
east, especially with Egypt. For a coun¬ 
try that has devalued its currency some 
six times since 1960 these facts make a 
welcome splash of cheer in an unusually 
worried Europe. 

south Asia 

S. Venu 

small domestic markets which cannot 
support new industries with economies of 
scale unless they are assured of export 
markets. Others like India need to in¬ 
crease exports on balance of payments 
grounds to provide inputs for their grow¬ 
ing ^ictivitics and pay for their oil import 
bills. Despite the generalized system of 
preferences and other gestures towards 
trade liberalization, the developed coun¬ 
tries have shown a definite hostility to 
the imports of late-stage processed goods 
into their domain for fear of upsetting 
domestic ‘sensitivity’ and business in¬ 
terests. The effective rate of tariff for a 
processed article is far higher than the 
nominal rate and the dilTcrence in tariff 
rates between those on raw materials and 
finished goods is greater than the value- 
added in processing. 

Intra-area trade among the LDCs is 
negligible, mainly for historical reasons, 
but also due to the tied-aid policy of many 
donors. Table I gives details for 1974 
for some nations. This has meant avoid¬ 
able cost overruns, lack of exploitation of 
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comparative advantage for the group 
(when coupled with the fact that the 
developed countries are trading more with 
each other) and greater strains on the 
balance of payments. It has also meant 
more economic dependence. Japan used 
to buy large quantities of manganese ores 
from India; it has switched to Australia as 
a primary source since the latter also 
receives a substantial inflow of Japanese 
capital. 

Against the above scenario regional 
economic cooperation is now advocated 
and practised by groups of LDCs with 
a number of objectives: 

1. Increasing intra-area trade so as to 
raise production and incomes in the 
countries of the grouping taking into 
account the “net balance” of the trade- 
diversion versus trade creation effect. 

2. Reducing trade barriers so as to 
reduce prices to consumers. 

factor endowment 

3. Greater specialization based on factor 
endowments thus avoiding duplication of 
investments and reducing production costs 
and pressures on scarce capital resource. 
Such links can be furthered in various 
sectors even if they are developed simul¬ 
taneously in the member nations. 

4. Realizing economies of scale through 
larger plants, reduction of product varie¬ 
ties (horizontal specialization) and manu¬ 
facturing various parts, components and 
accessories in separate spatially separated 
units (vertical specialisation). 

5. Stabilising export earnings and 
reducing the volatility resulting from the 
buying whims and fancies of the haves or 

T\bu I 

Intra-trade among some countries; 1974 


Region 

Exports as 
per cent 
of total 

Imports as 
per cent 
of total 

Afghanistan 

22 

17 

Sri Lanka 

6 

12 

India 

11 

7 

Indonesia 

16 

17 

Malaysia 

13 

7 

Pakistan 

12 

8 

Philippines 

9 

13 

Singapore 

7 

4 


from political upheavals and conflicting 
ideologies. This applies with particular 
force to countries with a high ratio of 
export trade to gross national product 
such as Malaysia and Sri Lattka. 

Obviously, regionalism has some pre¬ 
requisites such as common regional invest¬ 
ment policies, more mobility of capital, 
‘similar* monetary and fiscal policies, 
regional transportation and the like. A 
certain degree of supra-national ism is 
indicated whatever be the nature of the 
regional union. 

key question 

This brings us to a key question. What 
is the structure of economic cooperation 
visualised by us and among which nations? 
Economic cooperation of the ‘integration 
vintage’ could basically be divided into: (a) 
a free trade union which implies removal 
of tariff and non-tariff barrierswith in a 
community but member nations preserving 
their separate barriers for trade outside 
the area: (b) a common area where a 
common external tariff prevails and econo¬ 
mic policies are harmonised to a greater 
extent. Our analysis will lean more 
towards (b) as talk of an Asian Common 
Market has been more pronounced than 
that of a free trade area although there 
have been proposals for a Pacific Free 
Trade Area covering Japan, Australia 
and south-east Asia. Among the deve¬ 
loping countries there have been various 
unions with differing degrees of success— 
Latin America Free Trade Area (LAFTA), 
Central American Common Market 
(CACM), r ast African Common Market 
(EACM), the Central African Customs and 
Economic Union (CACEU) and the like. 

This article will analyse the effects of 
cooperation between a number of develop¬ 
ing ESCAP countries excluding the deve¬ 
loped members and Iran which have 
higher per capita GNP than most other 
members of ESCAP. Broadly, the 
countries covered in this analysis are: 
Afghanistan, Malaysia, Pakistan, Singa¬ 
pore, India, Indonesia, Bangla Desh, the 
Philippines, Burma and Thailand. Main¬ 
land China is now an ESCAP member 
but whether it will play according to ‘the 
rules of the game’ remains to be seen. 

Salient economic features of the south¬ 
east Asian countries are: 

1. India, Pakistan, Indonesia and to a 


lesser extent the Philippines and Bangla 
Desh are countries with domestic import 
substituting industrial bases and in India 
and Pakistan excise taxes occupy a pride 
of place in the revenue system. 

2. Malaysia, Sri Lanka and Thailand are 
mono-culture export-oriented economies 
dependent on exports of such raw mate¬ 
rials as rubber and tin. 

3. Afghanistan has the highest import 
ratio and practically no domestic in¬ 
dustries. 

4. Singapore is a low-duty city-state 
relying on entrepot trade, invisible receipts 
and direct taxation. 

5. The tax: GNP ratio is the highest in 
Ceylon and Burma followed by India. 

6. The foreign trade: GNP ratio is the 
higher for most countries compared to 
India, Pakistan and Burma. Burma needs 
to come out of its ‘isolationist’ existence 
if it is to participate fruitfully in the 
activities of a regional unit. 

social welfare 

7. Malaysia, Sri Lanka and Singapore 
each has a higher ratio of social welfare 
expenditure than the other countries. This 
has a real income demand generating 
effect particularly since the infrastructural 
facilities in the shape of roads and hospi¬ 
tals are superior. 

A detailed formulation of policy cannot 
be attempted within the limited confines 
of this article. What is attempted is a 
basic outline of the issues likely to emerge 
and their probable first or ‘second best’ 
solution. 

First of all, comparative advantage has 
to be balanced with location of produc¬ 
tion units in the context of Viner’s trade 

Table II 

Per capita incomes of some countries in 
US dollars —1973 


Afghanistan 

e.'! 

Sri Lanka 

138 

India 

73 

Indonesia 

70 

Pakistan (whole) 

130 

Malaysia 

330 

Singapore 

280 

Philippines 

' 263 
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creation versus trade diversion efTect. 
Viner defined trade creation as a shift 
from a high cost to a low-cost producer, 
trade diversion as a move in the opposite 
direction. 

Take the production of automobiles and 
trucks. India alone is an important 
producer although its units are of an 
uneconomic size and prices are high 
relative to the developed countries. If, 
however, Stefan Linder’s theory is accep¬ 
ted in that the rank of manufactured ex- 
portables is determined to a great extent 
by domestic demand and a large home 
market, regional cooperation would indi¬ 
cate that the production of automobiles 
should be concentrated in India who 
will export them to the other nations. 
This pre-supposcs three elements—^first, 
that optimum units will be allowed to be 
set up in India, second that quality will be 
improved and third that large orders will 
ensure a fall in average costs and Indian 
prices. The ‘Viner’ effect is reversed. 
Initially, there will be a trade diversion 
effect to the biggest producer. Subsequen¬ 
tly, theHrade creation effect takes place. 

ancillary industries 

And now on to an allied factor. The 
production of trucks and automobiles 
involves a vast chain of ancillary indus¬ 
tries producing spare parts and accessories. 
Such countries as Singapore and Bangla 
Desh may have a comparative advantage 
in relation to the ratio of value added to 
labour costs. Thus, these may partly have 
to be imported for re-export, to that 
extent causing a displacement effect to 
Indian suppliers who will have to export 
outside the area. Thus, trade outside the 
area would also be promoted. 

Indonesia, Pakistan and Bangla Desh 
are also countries with potentially large 
domestic markets. Optimally, their pro¬ 
duction structure would also have to be 
altered so as to sell crude oil, natural 
gas and jute to the other countries of the 
region ^ter meeting their own require¬ 
ments. In Indonesia’s case, this would 
mean direct sales to consuming countries 
rather than through the major oil com¬ 
panies, a position that would need careful 
examination. Thailand and Bangla Desh 
could form a ‘pooled price structure’ 
for raw jute, selling it at different prices 
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within and without the area; would this 
be permissible under the rules of GATT? 
If not, price or income subsidies from a 
common finance pool could be the answer. 
The basic refrain is that the heavy indus¬ 
tries will be concentrated in the high 
population (HP) nations exporting sur¬ 
pluses to the low population (LP) coun¬ 
tries such as Ceylon and the Philippines. 

What will the latter do? Their concen¬ 
tration will have to be on assembly line 
labour intensive items like electronic parts, 
radios and light consumer goods. Many 
HP countries manufacture these items; 
these may have to be curtailed and im¬ 
ports of finished products allowed from 
the LP countries. Alternatively, a large 
part of the ancillaries could be imported. 
Once again, a displacement effect in the 
HP countries is inevitable. 

primary products 

Itmust not be forgotten thatLP countries 
like Ceylon and Malaysia are large ex¬ 
porters of primary products such as rubber 
and tin. Exports will have to be diverted 
to the HP countries of the area at prices 
comparable to or even better than those 
offered on the international market or by 
the Chinese. 

Trade is more intense among countries 
with similar demand patterns. This 
condition applies with force to the south¬ 
east Asian countries. With low per capita 
products, there is a rising income elasti¬ 
city of demand for consumer goods. 
Fertilizers and other key inputs are needed 
to improve agricultural productivity and 
aid industrial and tertiary activities. Thus, 
prerequisite for successful cooperation 
exists given a pragmatic bent of mind. 

The location of key private sector and 
public sector industries will have to be 
controlled by a Regional Investment Board. 
It has been suggested that member 
countries should finance the investment of 
a regional industry and share the profit 
in proportion to their consumption of the 
product, whether it is water utilisation 
or fertilizer. A Regional Investment Bank 
on the lines of the Asian Development 
Bank is, of course, a necessity. But there 
is little evidence cither in market or 
centrally-planned economies that this is 
a workable proposition for industry as 
opposed to public utility projects. Gene¬ 
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rally, the country in which the plant is 
located in responsible for the bulk of the 
investment finance, the other participating 
countries contributing only a relatively 
small portion. But even this small equity 
participation would promote regional 
solidarity. 

Free mobility of capital would prevail 
both in a free trade and common market 
grouping. This would encourage joint 
ventures by say Indian entrepreneurs in 
Malayasia to the exclusion of entrepre¬ 
neurs from outside the area. Tri-country 
and multi-country ventures are an interes¬ 
ting possibility. India could collaborate 
with Indonesia in oil exploration of the 
latter’s shores; similarly, Indonesia could 
participate in drilling expeditions like 
the ‘Bombay High’. Intra-area collabo¬ 
rators like Japan would then have to deal 
jointly with more than one country to 
negotiate deals on profit-splitting which 
may lessen the total flow of payments 
away from the area. 

interesting suggestion 

IMD Little* has put forward an 
interesting suggestion for regional inter¬ 
national companies which might well be 
worth investigation: 

(a) Participating governments and a 
consortium of companies would be the 
initial shareholders. No single party 
would have more than 49 per cent of 
control. 

(b) If necessary, governments could 
sell their shares to their nationals. 

(c) Part of the subscriptions would 
emanate from aid funds. 

(d) There would be no quantitative 
restrictions of tariffs for the product of 
the company. 

(e) Inputs would be tax-free and exter¬ 
nal tariffs of the participating countries 
would be equalised for its products. 

(f) Guidelines will be provided for 
dividend distribution, rate of return and 
internal retentions. 

Basically, international aid would be 
used to provide compensation for the 
"excess cost” of local production in the 
preliminary stages. Hence the compensa¬ 
tion fund represents ‘‘true” interest 

• "Regional International Companies as an 
Approach to Economic Integration'’ Journal 
of Common Market Studies, 1966. 
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Standing proud in the forefront of international eminence, HM-built TEREX 
forms an intrinsic part of the worldwide heritage of General Motors. 

Put to use all over the world, our equipment maintains an excellent 
reputation all round. The result of tireless maintenance of worldwide 
manufacturing standards set by GM. For HM-built TEREX lives upto 
specifications and designs programmed by GM. 
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accuracy. Through gruelling quality control tests. 

Backing HM-built TEREX is GM's global dealer network. Almost every 
HM-built TEREX component remains interchangeable with GM's 
components anywhere in the world. Our enterprise forms part of the 
GM family of eight plants. Producing TEREX machines to identical 
specifications. 

Small wonder HM-built TEREX forms the choice of more and more 
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charges. This is the keynote of Little’s 
proviso that only those enterprises should 
be commenced whose current costs are not 
higher than the c.i.f. prices af the corres¬ 
ponding imported product. If the required 
rate of return is to be 10 per cent, only 
I products the local cost of which is not 
: more than 10 per cent above that of 
: competing imports should be allowed to 
I be manufactured. 

j Symbolically, the effect of the scheme is: 

(1) dbC—(p—0)b0 is the benefit for 
I the non-host country. 

(2) if earnings are fully paid out, then 

f , (p—x)0 

“ C 

\ Substituting (2) into (1) it follows that 
S (3) benefit = bO(p—x) 

^ The argument ignores transportation 
costs. Hence (1) overstates the benefit to 
' the non-host country by the excess of 
! transport costs from the factory to 
• consumer, compared with normal trans- 
i portation charges. A significant excess 
, would have to be compensated; otherwise, 
absorbed into company costs. 

tax harmonisation 

Quantitative restrictions and import 
tariffs (QR-IT) characterise the tariff 
systems of India, Pakistan, Bangla Desh 
and Ceylon. The Philippines has always 
floated the peso and is relatively ‘liberal’ 
on QRs. Singapore is a quasi-duty free 
port with emphasis on free trade. Malaya- 
sia and Thailand are export-duty oriented. 
It is thus obvious that ratio of domestic 
to world prices is considerably different 
from country to country; the trans¬ 
formation-substitution mix varies greatly. 
Table III shows that the claim of manu¬ 
facturing on domestic expenditure and its 
contributions to the import tariff varies 
considerably. Tax harmonisation is thus 
of primary importance. 

In a free trade grouping, the major 
type of tax harmonisation is of a spora¬ 
dic rather than a structural nature. If 
there is an external diseconomy associat¬ 
ed with the consumption of refrigerators 
in India, as postulated by the ‘radical 
school' an excess tax should be levied do¬ 
mestically to curb consumption but India 
must have border tax adjustments on the 
destination principles to promote produc¬ 
tion for exports to partner countries. This 


will be of great importance if Sri Lanka or 
the Philippines changed source of supply 
from third countries or previously protec¬ 
ted domestic producers to a partner coun¬ 
try. With perfect supply inelasticity in 
India, the supply price of refrigerators 
would be reduced to the extent of the tax 
and the tax on domestic consumers in 
Ceylon would become a tax on Indian 
suppliers. In a free trade area, where 
member countries, preserve their tariff 
against third countries adjusted for pre¬ 
ferential imports from within the area, 
tax harmonisation is an ad hoc pro¬ 
gramme rather than a comprehensive 
‘master plan’. 

complicated dimensions 

In a common market grouping tax har¬ 
monisation assumes more complicated 
dimensions. 

Horizontal equity demands that people 
in equal economic positions should be 
treated equally. The individual’s total 
tax bill adjusted by country of primary 
tax allegiance (c.p.t.a.) is the same as that 
paid by someone from one country. 
Direct taxes should be levied on the origin 
principle with crediting rules as in the 
ECM and CACM. As tax structures and 
rates vary in the member states, differen¬ 
tials could be preserved by allowing ex¬ 
change rates to take care of differential 
incidence. 

Some element of non-neutrality is bound 
to arise because of the real income effect 
generated by a higher degree of social 
welfare expenditure in some of the part¬ 
ner countries. Again, difference in the 
concept of taxable income will nullify 


part of the neutralising effect of tax credi¬ 
ting. 

In the field of corporate taxation, India 
and Burma with the highest rates are at a 
disadvanta^. Capital may migrate to say, 
Malaysia where post-tax returns are 
higher. A pronounced reduction in the 
high tax countries will be necessitated 
particularly if, as seems likely from empi¬ 
rical evidence, the profits tax is shifted 
forward. The crediting approach will 
discriminate against a high tax country 
such as India- Any additional Indian tax 
cannot be shifted. Foreign income within 
the area should be exempt from corpo¬ 
rations tax and the profits tax treated as 
a commodity tax. 

To attract capital from outside the 
area, there must be some uniformity of 
tax holidays, investment allowances, initial 
allowances and the like. Competitive 
bidding in an imperfect market distorts 
resource allocation. 

import duties 

Afghanistan relies wholly on import 
duties; Singapore not at all. India and 
Pakistan derive over 50 per cent of reve¬ 
nue from customs and excise levies. 
Ceylon and the Philippines are similarly 
placed but at a lower scale. As said ear¬ 
lier, Ceylon, Malaysia and Thailand get 
large revenues from export duties. 

Unless complicated fiscal frontiers are 
to be created, India, Pakistan and Bangla 
Desh will have to scale down their rates 
to increase economic welfare. So too, 
Afghanistan. The other countries will 
increase their taxes and reduce the “diffe¬ 
rentials” to the minimum. Some form of 


Table III 


Effective Protection (average weighted percentage) — Comparison 1972 



India 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Ceylon 

Malaysia 

Export 

industries 

15 

22 

17 

11 

6 

Import 

Competing 

Industries 

66 

64 

92 

32 

17 


Note: This table gives the excess of effective protection over nominal protection 
on weighted basis for select industries. 
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‘weighting* in regard to the tax ratio and 
foreign trade ratio in respect of GNP will 
have to be adopted. 

The application of the origin principle 
within the area will not ensure efficient 
location of production within the area. A 
high-cost low-tax country will invade the 
market of a low-cost high-tax country 
and high-cost production will be at a 
premium. Hence the destination principle 
based on the competition argument is the 
better alternative. Disparate ratios have 
to be maintained with export rebates and 
equalising import levies. But border tax 
adjustments will also have to take into 
account difference in government expendi¬ 
ture. The use of the destination princi¬ 
ple can thus be rationalised on the sup¬ 
position that governments arc more sensi¬ 
tive to the production as opposed to the 
consumption inefficiencies created by non- 
uniform commodity taxation. 

complexities involved 

It would be useful to stress the com¬ 
plexities involved in export rebating or 
import compensating policies. First, the 
importance of a product varies in each 
country. Second, if processes become 
diffused over countries of a given area, 
more transactions will be involved. 
Rebates will have to be given on weight¬ 
ed averages. They may be hidden export 
subsidies, or preferential duties. Third, 
the multi-point sales tax prevalent in India 
is incompetible with regional economic 
cooperation at a fiscal level. The average 
scale applied and lax incorporated in 
prices may differ: concealed subsidies and 
duties become effective. 

To overcome the ‘drawback’ problem, 
it has been suggested that the value- 
added tax (VAT) should replace sales taxes 
and Singapore is toying with this idea. 
The VAT is regarded as neutral as it has 
the world GNP as its base. Its suitability 
for the LDCs is a matter of controversy. 
Bui it is carefully structured to be passed 
along in the accounting sense and is the 
only tax which can lead to a dismant¬ 
ling of fiscal frontiers, if imposed at uni¬ 
form rates. Its origin principle treats 
consumers of a particular area alike 
wherever they live. 

Fiscal compensation will be necessary 
to offset the excess cost of imports which 
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a member country buys from its partners 
at higher than world prices, less the 
excess cost of its exports to the partners. 
Apart from a straight inter-treasury trans¬ 
fer based on nominal versus effective 
tariffs, additional opportunity cost trans¬ 
fers will be necessitated to compensate 
for the ‘spillover’ and ‘backwash’ effects 
of changed production patterns. Export 
subsidies in relation to excess costs con¬ 
stitute another means. A third possibility 
is the subsidisation of the exports of the 
least developed countries among the part¬ 
ners. 

Customs revenue could be allotted to 
member countries in proportion to their 
exports to the rest of the world. This 
would provide a much-needed incentive 
to develop exports and reduce conflict of 
interests over tariff policy. 

Spillover effects of government expendi¬ 
ture create complex issues of allocating 
tax burdens. Non-export of local tax bur¬ 
den is a prerequisite for a system of fiscal 
regionalism. Let region A undertake ser¬ 
vices involving a benefit spillover to B, 
but not vicc-versa. A will equate margi¬ 
nal costs with marginal costs but benefits 
to the community (A IB) are larger. 
Efficiency demands that A reduces its 
output and pays for increased services to 
B. A+B factor inputs move into the ser¬ 
vice and aggregate consumption will rise. 
Cooperation will again be advantageous 
if the benefit spills both ways; but total 
factor inputs may fall although overall 
benefit shows a rise. Hence, either India 
or Pakistan would have to harness the 
waters of the Indus with the “non-spend¬ 
ing" parly paying for services. Competi¬ 
tive expenditure wastes resources without 
proportionately raising the bcnefils level. 


The charges for subsidised services in 
Malaysia and Sri Lanka will have to be 
raised on the origin basis to achieve opti¬ 
mal allocation. Otherwise foreign buyers 
will be subsidised by consumers of imports 
in the ‘high’ social welfare countries who, 
under the destination principle, make up 
for the loss in exports. In other words, 
the fiscal package must be such that con¬ 
sumers arc indifferent between the resi- 
dium offered in the domestic as compar¬ 
ed with other regions. The combination 
of taxes and expenditures will have to 
lie on the same indifference curve. Com¬ 
pensation arrangements thus assume a 
wide tapestry of forms and will usually 
entail some kind of “packing deal” as a 
condition. 

The chief obstacle to regional coopera¬ 
tion is the array of problems in being 
underdeveloped. A .spiralling population 
growth, increasing group conflict and high 
illiteracy percentages are hardly condu¬ 
cive to convincing the populace that regio¬ 
nalism is the best course of action. A 
second hurdle is that it demands increas¬ 
ing commitment from each member, the 
capacity to indulge in short-term sacrifice 
for long-term gain. 

The success of developmental regio¬ 
nalism will hinge on several factors; 
better regional planning, the ability to 
restructure economies, the ability to bar¬ 
gain skilfully and avoid ‘throat-cutting’ 
in third-country markets and the ability 
to pool and effectively use the aid of 
developed nations. Economic cooperation 
is time-consuming and bound to be beset 
with disappointments. The response must 
be to rise to the challenge and offer alter¬ 
native forms rather than withdraw into a 
shell. 
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In any policy of the post-war transition period out for it. And this has been followed up by a 
whichaims to bringing about an orderly stepping Press Note, which states that the existingstatutory 
down of ourinflationary pricelevel.theheighl at or ceiling prices will continue for another twelve 
which the prices of agricultural commodities are months. The minister for Food also promised 
to ba stabili^ will be a determining considera- early consideration by the government of the 
tion. Speaking recently in the Legislative report of the sub committee on agricultural 
Assembly on the food situation Dr Rajendra prices. All this is good.sofarasitgoes.espe- 
Prasad, Food minister.cxpressed the government’s cially the decisjon not to raise food prices, since 
opposition to an increase in the prices of food- any other decision would only be a further impetus 
grains and denied that any case had been made to inflation. But surely it does not go far enough. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Old continent is getting older 


A recent study has revealed that at the end of the current century, the 
proportion of the aged people in Europe will increase sizeabiy changing 
It into a continent of aged misfits, it has also been shown in this study 
that whatever the economic or political system, the number of elderly 
people will automatically increase in any country where fertility has been 
curtailed for a long time. The author has pleaded that the attitude 
of society toward the elderly must change both for humanitarian and 
social considerations. 


Age is creeping up on all the peoples of 
Europe and the trend is irreversible in 
most places, according to a report* on 25 
countries, just published by the Inter¬ 
national Social Security Association 
(ISSA). 

It cautions that Irurope in the year 
2000 may become a continent of aged 
misfits, unless something is done to change 
the attitudes of modern society tov ards 
its elderly citizens — and fast. 

The ILO wants to put the problem of 
old workers and their place in society on 
the agenda of its 1978 International 
Labour Conference. 

The threshold of ageing — or the senio¬ 
rity at which a population can be con¬ 
sidered as old - is reached when seven or 
eight per cent of inhabitants are aged 65 
or over. 

Practically all European nations have 
passed that mark. Most of them will have 
doubled and some even trippled the pro¬ 
portion by the turn of the country. 

spectacular phenomenon 

Population ageing is most specta¬ 
cular in the Soviet Union where the num¬ 
ber of people aged 60 or over is expected 
to rise from 8,5 in every 10!) at the begin¬ 
ning of this decade to 17.4 in 2000 AD. 

During the same period, the propor¬ 
tion of the elderly in Greece will increase 
from 16.4 to 23.9, in Switzerland from 
18.8 to 23.5; in the Eederal Republic of 
Germany from 19.4 to 21.5; in Italy 

•'Europe is ageing: Causes, aspects and reper¬ 
cussions or demographic ageing’, by P, Paillat. 
Paper presented at a round table meeting on 
research on ageing and retirement, organised by 
the International Social Security Association 
(ISSA), in co-operation with the ISSA Dutch 
Member Institutions, in The Hague. 


from 15.7 to 20.2; and in Belgium from 
18.9 to 19.8. 

Population ageing will remain at a 
relatively stable level in France, where 
there will be some 18 senior citizens per 
100 inhabitants in the year 2000, followed 
by Denmark, 17.7; Norway, 17.5; Spain, 
15.7; and Portugal, 14.7. 

The German Democratic Republic, 
which today leads the ageing league with 
more than 22 persons aged 60 or over in 
every 10.’), will experience a slight slow¬ 
down by 1.7 at the end of the century. 

dropping ratio 

Four other countries will also record 
a drop; Ireland, by 3.1; Austria, 1.8; the 
United Kingdom, 1.5; and Czechoslova¬ 
kia, 0.9, But the proportion of senior 
citizens in all these countries will remain 
high — between 13 to 18 percent. 

Europe’s youngest country is Albania, 
with only 6.5 “oldsters” per 100 inhabi¬ 
tants. This ratio will increase by a mere 
1.5 by the year 2000. 

The report points out that whatever the 
economic or political system, the number 
of elderly people automatically increases 
in any country where fertility has been 
curtailed for a long enough period. 

In France the past ten years have seen 
the return of ageing which the relatively 
high post-war birth rates had almost 
managed to stop. 

Population ageing will be high and 
stable in the United States, which will 
experience a slight increase from today’s 
14.1 per cent to 14.7 per cent in 2000 AD. 

The same goes for Australia where the 
corresponding figures are 12.5 per cent 
and 12.9 per cent. 

Life expectancy is on the increase. As 


a result the group of the very old — 75 
and over — will double between now and 
the end of the century in a number of 
countries, including the USSR, Bulgaria, 
Poland and Greece. 

Higher life expectancy is an area in 
which women are clearly ahead of men 
practically everywhere. When they reach 
65, most European men may live for 13 
more years and women for about 16 on 
average. 

medical facilities 

People tend to live longer in polluted 
cities rather than in the countryside with 
its sun and fresh air. It is the access to 
medical facilities which makes all the 
difference. 

All this me ns that modern societies 
face a crucial choice; grow or age. Since 
most of them are afraid of demographic 
expansion they should be ready to cope 
with the consequences. Among them: 

— The increasing social bill for pen¬ 
sions, medical care and hospitals. What 
proportion of the national budget is to be 
earmarked for this purpose? Can the 
amount go on growing or should a ceiling 
be fixed? These are some of the ques¬ 
tions policy makers will have to decide. 

— Reduced competitiveness because of 
the ageing of working populations can be 
an obstacle to technological progress and 
to the phasing out of certain activities 
which have outlined their usefulness. 

— Social discontent among senior citi¬ 
zens whose incomes in most cases decline 
sharply after retirement. 

In this situation it may become neces¬ 
sary to encourage men aged 60 to 70 and 
younger women to work in certain coun¬ 
tries which have a great ageing problem. 

There is also a need to ensure all wor¬ 
kers minimum pensions that would be 
inflation proof. 

Above all, the attitude of society toward 
the elderly must change both for humani¬ 
tarian and social considerations. Today’s 
scale of values tends to reject elderly 
people who, in turn, tend to reject society, 
even if only because they feel &e world is 
changing too fast. 
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Give your child a 
head start in life. 


With the Children’s Gift Plan. 

Give him a special investment of his very 
own, to grow as he grows—safely, securely. 

And at 21 (or 18, for girls) there’s a big 
pay off! Just when your child needs it most, 
for further studies, or to help in starting 
a career, or for setting up house. There's 
another advantage, too! A number of cash 
prizes are awarded every year. Just look 
at the happy winners of our latest draw! 
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THE WINNERS' 


•Here they are —the children 
from Northern region who'vc won 
first prizes in the recent draw. 

Other winners will be notified 
by post. Remember, those who 
haven’t got a prize this year, 
still have many more chances to win! 


Rs. 2,000/- 


Rs. 1,500/- 



Rs. 1,000/- 

Kumar 

Pradeepkumar loaha 
Jaipur 302 006. 


Kumari 

Meenakdii Kumar 
Simla. 


Kumari 
Saloni Khanna 
Delhi 110 006. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Monetary Policy 
^Tightened 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has impounded further bank 
resources to the tune of Rs ISO 
crores to check the pressure of 
fast monetary expansion on 
commodity prices. This has 
been achieved by raising fur¬ 
ther the cash reserves required 
to be maintained by every 
scheduled commercial bank 
from five per cent to six per 
cent of the total demand and 
time liabilities with effect from 
November 13. 

Liquidity Requirements 

The cash reserves ratio was 
stepped up from four per cent 
to five per cent on September 
4, which resulted in freezing 
off bank deposits of about 
Rs 155 crores. Thus, in less 
than 10 weeks, bank resources 
to the tune of over Rs 300 
crores are being impounded. 
Following the enhancement of 
the cash reserves ratio, the 
minimum cash and liquidity 
requirements of banks will 
stand raised from 38 per cent 
to 39 per cent of demand and 
time liabilities. Banks will be 
paid interest on additionally 
impounded reserves at the rate 
of 5.5 per cent per annum. 

The governor of the Reserve 
Bank, Mr K.R. Puri, has in¬ 
dicated to commercial banks 
that “with a view to further 
regulating the lendable resour¬ 
ces of commercial banks, the 
cash reserves ratio has been 
stepped up.” In his letter, he 
has asked the banks to observe 
a greater measure of credit 


discipline and to ensure that 
drawals of credit from them 
“strictly aligns to the minimum 
inescapable production require¬ 
ments". In planning their 
lending operations, banks 
should reckon with the fact 
that rediscount and refinance 
assistance from Reserve Bank 
“will be extremely limited and 
selective.” 

The governor states that an 
assessment of the recent mone¬ 
tary and credit situation and 
the trends in commodity prices 
made by the Reserve Bank re¬ 
veals that there has been a 
faster monetary expansion dur¬ 
ing the current financial year 
so far (up to October 22,1976). 
According to him money supply 
with the public has increased 
during the current year by 
Rs 1,224 crores or 9.7 per cent 
compared with an increase of 
Rs 538 crores or 4.6 per cent in 
the corresponding period of 
the preceding financial year. 
The governor has pointed out 
that the monetary and price 
trends have thus become “a 
matter of concern.” “It is of 
the utmost importance that we 
exercise greater caution in per¬ 
mitting further monetary ex¬ 
pansion.” he observed. At the 
current level of bank deposits 
of over Rs 16,100 crores, a one 
per cent increase in cash reser¬ 
ves ratio will mean the im¬ 
pounding of nearly Rs 161 
crores of bank resources. 

Stable Prices 

The union Finance minister, 
Mr Subramaniaro, stated in the 
Lok Sabha recently that the 
government was drawing up a 
plan to hold the price line with 


regard to five or six essential 
consumer commodities such as 
cereals, pulses, sugar, standard 
cloth and edible oils. He added 
the government would, if the 
need arose, import these 
commodities to ensure their 
ready availability at fixed prices 
since, in his view, it was the 
psychology of scarcity which 
was responsible for the erratic 
behaviour of prices. 

Mr Subramaniam, who was 
speaking on the withdrawal of 
the fifth instalment of addi¬ 
tional dearness allowance of 
central government employees, 
stated that personally he was 
not satisfied with the method of 
computing the cost of living 
index. He hoped the Labour 
ministry which was presently 
looking into this matter, would 
evolve a new formula for the 
purpose. 

Soft Loans 

The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) president, Mr 
M. A. Arunachalam, pointed out 
in a press statement recently 
that the scheme for modernisa¬ 
tion of traditional industries— 
textiles, jute, sugar, cement 
and engineering—announced 
by government was a welcome 
move. Due to the inadequacy 
of depreciation reserves to re¬ 
place capital assets the prices 
of which had increased in a 
phenomenal way due to infla¬ 
tion, industry was not able to 
find adequate financial resour¬ 
ces to undertake modernisa¬ 
tion. The scheme for opening 
a soft window by the IDBI 
initially with Rs 200 crores a 
year would largely make good 
this lacuna, he stated. He 
added that the concessional 
element in interest is not suffi¬ 
cient enough to overcome the 
handicap, particularly for in¬ 
dustries like cotton textiles and 
jute which ate passing through 
rather severe difficulties. He 


hoped that after an initial trial 
the scheme will be revised in 
the light of experience and 
further allocations made. 

Management 
Information System 

A high level advisory com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship 
of the Finance minister, Mr 
C. Subramaniam has been 
appointed to chalk out a com¬ 
prehensive Management In¬ 
formation and Accounting 
System (MIAS). The system 
will be introduced shortly by 
the government to explore 
the potential of the new de¬ 
partmental accounting units, 
The committee includes Fin¬ 
ance Secretary, Secretary, (Ex¬ 
penditure), Secretary (Industrial 
Development) and Chief Con¬ 
sultant, Planning Commission. 
Mr P.M. Narielwala, president 
of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India; Mr 
A.K. Biswas, president of the 
Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants of India; Prof. 
V.S.Murty of the University of 
Bombay: Prof S.K. Bhatta- 
charya of the Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad and 
Mr V.A. Pai Panandikar, Dire¬ 
ctor, Centre for Policy Re¬ 
search, New Delhi have also 
been nominated on this com¬ 
mittee. 

Administrative Reforms 

As part of major adminis¬ 
trative reforms, the ministries J 
of central government have^ 
taken over the responsibility 
for payment and accounting, 
in a phased manner between 
April and Ocober 1976. In 
order to exploit in full the 
potential of these new depart¬ 
mental accounting units, the 
central government proposes 
to introduce very soon a com-: 
prehensive Management In-i 
formation and Accounting 
System. The Advisoiy Com¬ 
mittee has been formed to ad- 
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vise such a system. The com¬ 
mittee will consider and re¬ 
commend concepts of manage¬ 
ment accountancy suitable for 
the ministries and installation 
of Integrated Management In¬ 
formation System for policy 
formulation and control; eva¬ 
luate the present status of per¬ 
formance budgeting and assess 
the scope for improvement and 
also advise training pro¬ 
grammes suitable for senior 
and middle level government 
officers dealing with adminis¬ 
tration and accounts. 

Tariff Value of Sugar 

The government has increased 
ihe tariff value of free sale 
sugar from Rs 310 per quintal 
to Rs 335 per quintal with 
clTect from November 1,1976. 
In accordance with the objec¬ 
tive of holding the price line, 
and to avoid an increase in 
the incidence of duty, the 
government has made a pro¬ 
portionate reduction in the 
rate of basic duty of excise 
from 37-J- per cent ad valorem 
to 34 per cent ad valorem with 
elTect from the same date i.e. 
November 1, 1976. The re¬ 
duced rate of duty applies to 
the clearance of free sale sugar 
effected on or after November 
1,1976 to November 30,1976 
(both days inclusive). 

Shipping to Assist 
Exports 

The government has consti¬ 
tuted a Standing Committee 
for Promotion of Exports by 
Shipping (SCOPE SHIPPING). 
The committee will examine 
various shipping and port 
problems relating to export 
cargo moving by maritime 
transport and suggest appro¬ 
priate measures to solve them. 
SCOPE SHIPPING will func¬ 
tion undn the chairmanship 
8 of Mr P.K. Kaul, additional 
secretary in the ministry of 
Commerce, and will include re¬ 


presentatives of the ministry of 
Shipping and Transport, Cus¬ 
toms, State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion, Shipping Corporation of 
India, various shipping com¬ 
panies, All India Shippers’ 
Council, Tea Board, Jute 
Commissioner, Port Trusts of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
Federation of IndianExporters' 
Organisation and Federation 
of Custom House Agents’ 
Association in India, The 
terms of reference of the com¬ 
mittee include consideration of 
the question of adequacy and 
regularity of shipping services 
including iiitroduction of pro¬ 
motional services, adequacy 
of shipping space for liner 
export cargoes in general and 
particularly for low-freighted 
items, adequacy of facilities in 
major and minor ports in res¬ 
pect of warehousing and 
handling for export shipments 
and adequacy of inland water¬ 
way transport for movement of 
cargoes from inland centres to 
port towns. 

The SCOPE SHIPPING 
will also look into the ques¬ 
tions of fixation of competitive 
and non-discriminatory freight 
rates as also reasonableness 
of various surcharges levied 
on country’s exports, simpli¬ 
fication of documents, cus¬ 
toms and other procedures 
and introduction and expansion 
of technological innovations 
like containerisation, pelletisa¬ 
tion, and lighter vessels to 
facilitate carriage of export 
cargo. Another Trading Com¬ 
mittee for Promotion of Ex¬ 
ports by Air (SCOPE AIR) has 
already been functioning for 
some years. 

Handloom Goods 
Exports 

The value of exports of cot¬ 
ton hadloom fabrics have gone 
up to Rs 11.08 crores during 
April-July 1976 as compared 


to Rs 8.75 crores during the 
corresponding period last year. 
However, exports of cotton 
handloom made-ups are slight¬ 
ly lower at Rs 3.3 crores 
during Aprii-July 1976 as 
against Rs 3.3S crores during 
the same period of 1975. While 
the value of exports ol' real 
Madras handkerchiefs have 
slightly gone down from 
Rs 4.45 crores in April-July 

1975 to Rs 4.40 crores during 
the period under review. This 
year, the export earnings of 
other fabric varieties such as 
furnishings, Madras chekes, 
crepe, casements, grey shee¬ 
tings and seersucker have 
gone up to Rs 5.15 crores 
during the period April-July 

1976 from Rs 2.13 crores 
during April-July 1975. The 
export earnings of towels and 
napkings during April-July. 
1976 have increased to Rs one 
crorc from the level of 
Rs 65.7 lakhs during April- 
July, 1975. 

Indo-Philippine 

Cooperation 

A protocol for promoting 
greater cooperation between 
India and the Philippines in 
agricultural research was sign¬ 
ed recently. According to the 
protocol, there will bcexchange 
of material, information and 
scientists between the Indian 
Council of Agricultural 
Research and the Philippines 
Council of Agricultural and 
Resources Research in a wide 
range of areas of mutual 
interest. The areas identified 
for immediate collaboration 
include inland fish culture. 
India and the Philippines will 
collaborate in research on 
modern design of fish pond.s, 
development of new fish feeds 
etc. 

The two countries will also 
collaborate in research on 
buffalo, goat and poultry 
improvement. In addition. 


they will exchange experience 
and material in dairying and 
development of animal feeds. 
The Philippines is going ahead 
with a major programme of 
planting a leguminous fodder 
tree. The Indian Grassland and 
Fodder Research Institute at 
Jhansi and the Philippines insti¬ 
tutes will collaborate in ex¬ 
change of fodder trees, shrubs, 
grass and legumes. On food 
crops, the two councils will 
collaborate on research rela¬ 
ting to legumes, groundnut, 
tuber crops like tapioca and 
sweet potato, pulses like 
moong, cotton and sugarcane. 

India-lran Protocol 

A protocol providing for 
technical cooperation between 
India and Iran was signed 
recently by the president of the 
Iranian Stale Railways Dr 
Pakdaman and chairman of 
the Railway Board, Mr G.P. 
Warrier. The protocol concerns 
track maintenance, renewals, 
and research, according to 
an official release. Dr Pakda¬ 
man called on the minister for 
Railways Mr Kamlapati 
Tripathi and minister of state 
fi>r Railways, Mr Mohammed 
Shafi Qureshi and held discus¬ 
sions with them. 

General Insurance 

The General Insurance Cor¬ 
poration of India has contri¬ 
buted over Rs 7.28 crores to 
the national exchequer by way 
of payment towards Govern¬ 
ment dividends and redemp¬ 
tion. Two cheques were presen¬ 
ted recently to Mr C. Subra- 
maniam, Finance minister by 
Mr G.V. Kapadia, Chairman, 
General Insurance Corporation 
of India. One cheque for 
Rs 5.23 crores represents the 
dividends for 1975 on the 
shares of the Corporation 
which are entirely held by the 
central government. The 
other cheque forRs 2.05 crores 
is towards redemption of part 
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of the preference capital of 
the Corporation amounting to 
over Rs 19.05 crores, redeem¬ 
able by annual instalments by 
the end of 1984. The total net 
profit of the Corporation for 
1975 amounted to Rs 7.80 
crores. 

For 1975, the Corporation 
had declared dividends at 7 
per cent on its preference capi¬ 
tal and 20 per cent on equity 
capital. For 1974, the Corpo¬ 
ration had declared 12 per 
cent on its equity capital. The 
dividend on preference capital 
for 1973 and 1974 was 7 per 
cent each year. The paid up 
capital of the GIC of over 
Rs 38.55 crores is divided 
into Rs 19.50 crores as equity 
capital and over Rs 19.05 
crores as preference capital. 

The progress of the Corpo¬ 
ration has been spectacular. 
The net premium which was 
Rs 182 crores in 1972 increased 
by nearly 53 per cent in three 
years and touched Rs 280 
crores in 1975. The premium 
is expected to rise by another 
18 per cent this year to Rs 330 
crores. The expectation for 
1977 is to complete Rs 385 
crores. The underwriting profit 
and gross income of funds 
have also been going up cons¬ 
tantly. The gross profit 
before tax which was Rs 38.6 
crores in 1973 rose to Rs 57.7 
crores in 1974 and Rs 64 
crores in 1975. The gross pro¬ 
fit is expected to be around 
Rs 72 crores in 1976 and will 
go up by another eight crores 
to reach Rs 80 crores in 1977. 

lATA Meeting 

An increase in demand for 
air transport holds promise for 
the world’s airlines, Mr Knut 
Hammarskjocld, Director 
General of the International 
Air Transport Association 
(lATA), said recently. In this 
report on the state of the 
industry of lATA’s annual 


general meeting at Singapore, 
he said “there is a growing 
recognition that the massive 
short-falls from required reve¬ 
nue which have accumulated 
since the late 60’s, threaten a 
capital crisis for the airlines”. 
He told executives of the 108 
lATA-member airlines meeting 
that the orderly development 
of international air transport 
continued to rest firmly in the 
hands of governments. He said 
lATA members could expect 
an eight per cent annual ave¬ 
rage increase in passenger 
traffic during the 1976-81 
period. 

Coffee Export Duty 

The export duty on coffee 
has been raised to Rs 1,300 
per quintal with effect from 
November 6, it was officially 
announced recently. The duty 
has been raised in view of 
steep increase in the internatio' 
nal prices of coffee in recent 
months. 

New Vessel for India 
Steamship 

India Steamship Company 
Limited has recently taken 
delivery of their vessel m.v. 
“Indian Explorer” constructed 
at Hindustan Shipyard, 
Visakhapatnam. Mr S.C. Roy, 
a director of the company took 
delivery of the ship, which is 
of 10,016 GRT and 13,894 
DWT 

Steel Output 

Raw steel production in 
September 1976 in the 29- 
member countries of the Inter¬ 
national Iron and Steel Insti¬ 
tute was 38,071,000 tonnes, 
11.3 per cent more than the 
34,191,000 tonnes in September 
1975. The cumulative total for 
the first nine months of 1976 
was 336,098,000 tonnes against 
318,473,000 tonnes for the 
corresponding period in 1975, 
an increase of 5.5 per cent. 
Compared with September 


1975, steel production in Sep¬ 
tember 1976 rose by 21.9 per 
cent in the UK, 16.9 per cent 
in the six original countries of 
EEC, 12.2 per cent in the USA, 
and by 6 per cent in Japan. 
In India the increase was 12.3 
per cent from 689,000 tonnes 
to 774,000 tonnes. 

Family Planning 
Target 

Deputy minister for Finance, 
Mrs Sushila Rohatgi stated in 
the Lok Sabha recently that 
the target of sterilisation had 
been exceeded by 4.5 times, 
Mrs Rohatgi, who was replying 
to a discussion on the supple¬ 
mentary demands for grands, 
strongly defended the family 
planning programme and stated 
that population control was 
the only way to ensure the 
success of the country’s deve¬ 
lopment programmes and give 
our children a better life. 
Rebutting the charges that 
coercion was being used in the 
implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme, she referred to the 
unequivocal statements made 
by the prime minister and the 
minister of Health that no 
compulsion would be used in 
carrying out the programme. 

Price of Alcohol 

The Tariff Commission has 
recommended removal of the 
existing ceiling of Rs 150 on 
transport charges on molasses 
to help increase the utilisation 
of available molasses by dis¬ 
tilleries for production of 
alcohol. This was stated in 
the commission’s report on the 
price structure of industrial 
alcohol, presented in the Rajya 
Sabha recently. The commis¬ 
sion has found that the figures 
of capacity given by distilleries 
where somewhat inflated. The 
demand for industrial alcohol 
in 1975 was 484,000 k litres, 
and, during the current year, 
it would be 532,000 k. litres. 

In view of the government’s 


present policy of restricting 
crude imports, it would be safe 
to conclude that the demand 
for molasses-based alcohol was i 
likely to continue and its re¬ 
placement by naphtha-based 
alcohol was not likely to be 
feasible in the near future, the 
report stated. Since alcohol 
availability would fall short 
of the estimated demand, ways 
and means to augment its pro¬ 
duction would have to be 
found, the commission said. 
One of the ways for augmen¬ 
ting alcohol production would 
be to ensure adequate supply 
of molasses to the various 
distilleries in time. 

Names in the News 

Mr M.G. Kaui has taken 
over as executive director of the 
International Monetary Fund. 
Mr Kaul who has been secre¬ 
tary, department of economic 
affairs since December 1, 1972, 
belongs to the Indian Civil 
Service. He has been India’s 
alternative governor both on 
the World Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Chief economic advisor, 
Mr Man Mohan Singh, has 
been appointed secretary in 
the department of economic 
affairs in place of Mr M.G. 
Kaul. 

Mr Saran Singh has been 
appointed as secretary of the 
union department of steel. 
Mr Saran Singh belongs to the 
Bihar IAS cadre. The post of 
the secretary of the steel 
department goes back to the 
administrative cadre after the 
brief experiment of a non-cadre 
official holding the post. 

Additional secretary in the 
economic affairs department 
of the union Finance ministry, 
Mr M Narasimhan has been 
appointed secretary to the 
department of banking. Mr 
Narasimhan brings with him 
experience of 20 years with the 
Reserve Bank of India. 
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Indian Aluminium 

The Board of Directors of 
Indian Aluminium Company 
Limited, at the meeting held 
on October 29, has declared an 
interim dividend of Rs 0.70 on 
each fully-paid ordinary share 
with proportionate payment in 
respect of partly-paid shares. 
The dividend will be payable 
to shareholders on record as 
on November 15, 1976 subject 
to deduction of taxes. 

In the first six months of 
1076, Indal’s sales revenue, 
including excise duty, totalled 
I Hs 645.6 million as against 
Rs 346.2 million in the compar¬ 
able period of 1975. The in¬ 
crease in sales revenue was 
primarily due to increased 
domestic and export sales 
i including higher sales of non- 
levy metal, as well as a very 
i much higher quantum of excise 
duty. The company's exports 
totalled 13,818 tonnes of ingot 
I during the first half of 1076 
which also helped to lower its 
finished goods inventories. The 
total value of ingot and semi- 
labricated products exported 
in 1976. to date, is around 
Rs 120 million. 

Profit before tax increased 
to Rs 66.3 million compared 
to Rs 23.1 million in the first 
half of 1975, due to improved 
realisations on the increased 
shipments. Net profit was 
27.3 million after transfer 
of Rs 1.5 million to investment 
allowance reserve and pro¬ 
vision of Rs 37.6 million for 
taxes, as compared with Rs 15.6 
million in 1975, after transfer 
of Rs 3.4 million to develop¬ 


ment rebate reserve and pro¬ 
vision of Rs 4.1 million for 
taxes. The increase in the 
effective rate of tax in 1976 is 
due to the exhaustion of tax 
reliefs available up to 1975 on 
earlier expansions. 

The company’s three smelters 
produced a total of 43,748 
tonnes of metal during the first 
half of 1976, which represents 
75 per cent of effective capacity, 
compared to 33,227 tonnes in 
the corresponding period of 
last year. Production would 
have been higher but for 
power shortages and interrup¬ 
tions in Supply. A significant 
development in the half-year 
under review was the increase 
in primary metal output in 
the country which improved 
to 105,470 tonnes from 69,000 
tonnes produced in the first 
half of 1975. 

The register of members 
and share transfer registers of 
the company will remain closed 
from November 9 to November 
15, 1976, both days inclusive. 

HM Earthmoving 
Equipment Division 

The Earthmoving Equipment 
Division of Hindustan Motors 
came into formal existence at 
Trivellore on February 16,1973. 
Under arrangement with 
General Motors, this division 
manufactures TEREX Earth- 
movers, the best of its kind in 
the world. 

Construction of the plant 
began in October 1970. The 
first phase was completed by 
January 1973. Immediately 
thereafter, the factory com¬ 
menced production of 22.7 ton 


Rear Dump. In the following 
month Front End Loader with 
buckets ranging from 1.24 Cu. 
M. to 2.29 Cu. M. was added. 
On the heels of this, a 275 HP 
Crawler Tractor was intro¬ 
duced in 1974, and a 36.3 ton 
Bottom Dump Coal Hauler in 
early 1976. A 31.75 Ton Rear 
Dump is scheduled for intro¬ 
duction in late 1976. 

This capability of introduc¬ 
ing one new product almost 
every year is considered an ex¬ 
tremely commendable achieve¬ 
ment, even by international 
standards. The plant, which 
produced 65 units in the first 
year (1972-73), will reach .500 
machines by the end of 1976. 

Import Substitution 

Right from inception 
HM-EED has given maximum 
attention to import substitu¬ 
tion. The indigenous content 
of the products, even at the 
early stage of production, were 
between 60 and 70 per cent. 
The local contents have been 
progressively increased, and 
currently they are within the 
range of 65 to 86 per cent. 

The priority accorded to im¬ 
port substitution has paid rich 


dividends. In addition to con¬ 
serving significant amounts 
of foreign exchange, the com¬ 
pany has succeeded in giving 
tremendous impetus to a num¬ 
ber of ancillary and small-scale 
industries, in addition to step¬ 
ping up the in-house manu¬ 
facture of components. In 
1972, HM-EED was purchasing 
about 1300 parts and sub- 
assemblies from 93 suppliers; 
today this has gone up to 3400 
parts from 225 vendors. 

Indigenisation, however, has 
not been at the cost of quality. 
To maintain the rigid standards 
stipulated by General Motors 
and adhere to the performance 
rating of TEREX equipment 
elsewhere in the world, HM- 
EED has always maintained 
strict controls and checks at 
every stage. Thorough apprai¬ 
sal of the sources from where 
components are bought, rigid 
inspection standards and ex¬ 
tensive checking at every 
manufacturing stage, followed 
by trials on a specially desi¬ 
gned test track are the me¬ 
thods used to prove the relia¬ 
bility of HM TEREX machines. 
A measure of the quality of 
HM TEREX machines is their 
acceptance in highly developed 


^- 

Factory building expansion 

Mr. Reuben R. Jensen, Director and Executive 
Vice-President of General Motors Corporation of USA, 
dedicated the factory building expansion of earth- 
moving equipment division of Hindustan Motors Ltd 
on November 8, 1976. The earthmoving equipment 
division has expanded its floor space by 50 per cent 
in a little over three years. 

Speaking on the occasion, Mr B.M. Birla, Chairman, 
Hindustan Motors, pointed out that the country was 
poised for a tremendous industrial growth and the 
increase in the availability of basic raw materials such 
as steel and power coupled with the government's 
succesful efforts at containing inflation made it 
possible for this country to offer engineering goods at 
competitive prices. He added that industries of 
developed countries could now look forward to using 
this industrial capacity In India to sustain their own 
industrial expansion. 

3 __ 
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countries such as the U.K. 
and New Zealand. 

HM-EED’s most significant 
step is a programme of man- 
J power development which pro- 
i vides for the accumulation of 
s knowledge and experience 
I through extensive training of 
its technical personnel at GM 
I TEREX plants in Scotland and 
i the USA. 

! To provide for greater vo- 
i lumc of production and to 
manufacture machines of larger 
productive capacity, HM-EED 
is increasing its assembly space 
and installing a heavy struc¬ 
tural processing shop pro¬ 
grammed for bending, burn¬ 
ing, shearing, and welding 
various special steels. As a re¬ 
sult, the plant will soon be 
equipped to produce up to 150 
ton Dumpers, 5.34—6,1 cu.m. 
Loaders and 400 HP Crawlers. 

This present extension is only 
a part of the total expansion 
envisaged by the division. Fu¬ 
ture plans portend production 
of 630 machines of various 
types, leading to expanding of 
the factory area and a rise in 
the number of employees. The 
fully-expanded plant is sche¬ 
duled to cover 40,000 sq metres 
and employ 1,200 men. Over¬ 
all investment in the pro¬ 
gramme is around Rs 60 crores. 

J.K. Tyre 

The J.K. Tyic plant set up at 
Jaykaygram, Kankroli, a ncUi- 
lied backward area in Udaipur 
District, Rajasthan was commis¬ 
sioned recently. The Rs 33.5- 
crore plant having a capacity 
of five lakh automobile tyres 
and tubes per annum has been 
set up by J.K. Industries Limi¬ 
ted in technical collaboration 
with M/s General Tire Interna¬ 
tional Company, USA. JKs 
have installed the latest sophis¬ 
ticated equipment and would 
also manufacture steel radial 
tyres for the first time in India. 
Radial tyres are fast replacing 


the conventional tyres all over 
the world and give substantially 
higher mileage, better road 
grip which result in considera¬ 
ble fuel economy. This would 
place the company in an 
advantageous position in the 
export markets. 

The construction was com¬ 
menced at the end of June 197.3 
and the completion of the 
project of this magnitude in 
such a short time starting front 
a scratch in a backward area 
and involving the development 
of entire infrastructure includ¬ 
ing water, power, roads and a 
complete modern township, is 
perhaps a record even by inter¬ 
national .standards. 

Mahindra and 
Mahindra 

Mahindra and Mahindra 
Limited (M&M), has received 
an export order for 501) jeep 
hurricane engines valued at Rs 2 
million from the USA. Twenty- 
live years ago, Willys Jeep 
Corporation of USA provided 
jeep manufacturing know-how 
to M&M. Willy’s successors, 
American Motors Corporation, 
has now ordered 500 jeep 
engines and is negotiating for 
a further 600, a fact which 
amply proves the technical 
competence of the Indian 
manufacturers. The first con¬ 
signment of 125 engines has 
been shipped and despatch of 
the remaining 375 is scheduled 
to be completed shortly. 

Since 1968, M &M has ex¬ 
ported jeep vehicles valued at 
over Rs 100 million, to 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Dubai, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Mauritius, Nigeria, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, 
Yugoslavia, Zaire and Zambia. 
In addition, under the world¬ 
wide marketing programme for 
spare parts and major assem¬ 
blies, M&M has been export¬ 
ing to countries in Latin and 
North America, Europe, Africa, 
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west and south-east Asia and 
to Australasia. Bamings have 
risen from Rs one miliion 
in 1970-71 to Rs 5.5 million 
in 1975-76 and current projec¬ 
tions indicate a continuation 
of this growth in sales over the 
next two to three years. 

Haryana Detergents 

Haryana Detergents, a com¬ 
pany promoted in financial 
collaboration with Messrs 
Orient Investment (P) Ltd, 
a renowned and well-known 
industrial group of Calcutta and 
Haryana State Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation, is setting 
up a plant at Dharu Hera, a 
notified backward area in the 
state of Hfiryana. The plant will 
have an installed capacity of 
10,000 tonnes for producing 
synthetic detergents both in the 
form of powder and cakes and 
will be the first ofitskindin 
the state. The project has been 
conceived keeping in view the 
higher standard of living in this 
region owing to agricultural 
and industrial prosperity and a 
steady increase in the use of 
detergents in urban and rural 
areas in the country. 

I'ecluiical Know-how 

Messrs Sarabhai Machinery 
besides providing the technical 
know-how for the process will 
be .supplying the major part of 
the equipment for the project. 
Barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances the company hopes to 
commission its plant in the 
third quarter of 1977. 

The capital cost of the project 
is estimated at Rs 270 lakhs 
and it will be financed by long¬ 
term loan of Rs 176 lakhs 
[including central subsidy of 
Rs 15 lakhs) from financial 
institutions and issue of equity 
shares worth Rs 94 lakhs to 
promoters and the public. 

The company has already 
issued equity shares worth 


Rs 29.008 lakhs which have 
been subscribed and paid up by 
the promoters and their asso¬ 
ciates. The balance of equity 
out of 51 per cent of total 
capital will be taken up by the 
promoters as and when 
required. The company is tak¬ 
ing necessary steps for issuing 
to the public shares amounting 
to Rs 46.06 lakhs. 

News and Notes 

The Airbus, which the Indian 
Airlines will shortly import 
from France, will be fitted with 
tyres manufactured by Dunlop 
India. In fact, the first Indian 
Airlines Airbus has made its 
maiden landing in Bombay on 
Dunlop India tyres on 
November 11. This is the first 
time that Indian-made aero tyres 
iiavc been accepted as original 
equipment for a highly sophis¬ 
ticated aircraft manufactured 
abroad. 

Having served the Indian 
Aviation sector for many years, 
Dunlop India is now making 
efforts to export Indian-made 
aero tyres and has succeeded in 
receiving initial orders from a 
number of countries. 

There are only a few count¬ 
ries in the world who have the 
expertise and facilities for 
manufacturing aero tyres. The 
development and local manu¬ 
facture of tyres for Airbus is a 
tribute to India’s technological 
progress. Apart from saving 
foreign exchange, the new pro¬ 
ject makes India self-reliant in 
a vital product. 

Scindias have placed order 
with Mitsubishi Heavy Indus¬ 
tries Ltd, Japan, for construc¬ 
tion of one 20,000 DWT vessel 
at a cost of Rs 11.40 crores. 
The ship was originally con¬ 
tracted for on August 7, 1976, 
by the Shipping Corporation of 
India Ltd. The formalities in 
re^rd to the transfer of this 
contract to Scindias were finally 


concluded when the assignment 
agreement was signed on 
November 2,1976. 

The ship which is a modern 
cargo liner with facilities to 
carry containers and with a 
speed of 18 knots, is expected 
to be delivered in March 1978. 
Scindias have previously 
ordered with M/s Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries Ltd, two 
cargo liner vessels —M. V. 
“Jalakrishna” and M.V. “Jala- 
kirti’’—which are presently 
employed in the company’s 
overseas trade. 

The acquisition of the 
Japanese vessel is a part of the 
major expansion programme 
undertaken by the company, 
under which a total outlay of 
Rs 108 crores has been provided 
and which will take the com¬ 
pany's fleet to over ore million 
DWT. 

New Issues 

Govind Poy Oxygen Ltd, pro¬ 
moted by Southern Gas Ltd and 
Mr M.G. Poy Raiturcar and 
Mr A.G. Poy Raiturcar is 
offering 240,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
to the public for subscription. 
The subscription list for this 
fully underwritten issue opened 
on November 9 and will close 
on November 19 or earlier at 
the discretion of the directors 
of the company but not before 
November 11, 1976. The com¬ 
pany is setting up a project at 
Gingur Naique, Margao, for 
the manufacture of nine lakh 
cubic metres of oxygen, 
720,000 cubic metres of nitro¬ 
gen and two lakh cubic metres 
of acetylene per annum. Con¬ 
siderable progress has been 
made in the implementation of 
the project. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances the company 
hopes to commence commer¬ 
cial production by December 
1976. 

Karnataka Oxygen Ltd is 
offering 392,000 equity shares 


of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
to the public for‘subscription.' 
The subscription list open¬ 
ed on November 10 and will • 
close on November 20 or • 
earlier but not before Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1976. The public issue 
is fully underwritten. 

The company has placed 
orders for two oxygen and ! 
acetylene plants with Indian 
Oxygen Ltd. The capacity of 
each oxygen plant is 140 cu ms 
per hour and acetylene plant is 
40 cu ras. per hour. The oxygen 
plants can produce 70 per cent 
liquid oxygen and 30 per cent 
in gaseous form. Facilities are 
available to convert liquid oxy¬ 
gen into gaseous oxygen. One 
oxygen plant of 140 cu ms. 
per hour has already been com¬ 
missioned and commercial 
production was started in 
February 1976. Part delivery of 
acetylene plant has also been 
received. 

The project is located at 
Whitefield Road, near Banga¬ 
lore. The cost of the project 
is estimated at Rs 201.60 lakhs 
and it will be financed by the 
share capital of Rs 80 lakhs, 
term loans and debentures 
from financial institutions and 
banks of Rs 120 lakhs and 
deferred payment credit of 
Rs 1.60 lakhs. As the company’s 
plant is surrounded by mini 
steel plants and engineering 
units who are the bulk consu¬ 
mers of industrial gases, the 
company does not anticipate 
any difficulty in marketing its 
products. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

The government has granted 
consent to five companies to 
raise capital of nearly Rs 29.90 
million. The details are as 
under. 

Messrs the Maneklal Hira- 
lal Spinning and Manufacturing 
Co Limited, Ahmedabad, has 
been accorded consent, valid 
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gcountries such as the U.K. 
and New Zealand. 

HM-EED’s most significant 
step is a programme of man¬ 
power development which pro¬ 
vides for the accumulation of 
f knowledge and experience 
i through extensive training of 
i its technical personnel at GM 
I TERF!X plants in Scotland and 
I the USA. 

To provide for greater vo- 
:| lumc of production and to 
ij manufacture machines of larger 
I productive capacity, HM-EED 
i is increasing its assembly space 
i and installing a heavy struc- 
:j tural processing shop pro- 
f grammed for bending, burn- 
' ing, shearing, and welding 
, various special steels. As a rc- 
: suit, the plant will soon be 
I equipped to produce up to 159 
ton Dumpers, 5,34—■fi.lcii. ni. 
Loaders and 400 HP Crawlers. 

This present extension is only 
a part of the total expansion 
envisaged by the division. Fu¬ 
ture plans portend production 
of 630 machines of various 
types, leading to expanding of 
the factoiy area and a rise in 
the number of employees. The 
fully-expanded plant is sche¬ 
duled to cover 40,000 sq metres 
and employ 1,200 men. Over¬ 
all investment in the pro¬ 
gramme is around Rs 60 crores. 

J.K. Tyre 

The J.K. Tyre plant set up at 
Jiiykaygram, Kankroli, a noti¬ 
fied backward area in Udaipur 
District, Rajasthan was commis- 
.sioned recently. The Rs 33.5- 
crorc plant having a capacity 
of live lakh automobile tyres 
and lubes per annum has been 
set up by J.K. Industries Limi¬ 
ted in technical collaboration 
with M/s General Tire Interna¬ 
tional Company, USA. JKs 
have installed the latest sophis¬ 
ticated equipment and would 
also manufacture steel radial 
tyres for the first time in India. 
Radial tyres are fast replacing 


the conventional tyres all over 
the world and give substantially 
higher mileage, better road 
grip which result in considera¬ 
ble fuel economy. This would 
place the company in an 
advantageous position in the 
export markets. 

The construction was com¬ 
menced at the end of June 1975 
and the completion of the 
project of this magnitude in 
such a short time starting from 
a scratch in a backward area 
and involving the development 
of entire infrastructure includ¬ 
ing water, power, roads ai’d a 
complete modern township, is 
perhaps a record even by inter¬ 
national standards. 

Mahindra and 
Mahindra 

Mahindra and Mahindra 
Limited (M&M), has received 
an export order for 50!) Jeep 
hurricane engines valued at Rs 2 
million from the USA. Twenty- 
five years ago, Willys Jeep 
Corporation of USA provided 
Jeep manufacturing know-how 
to M&M. Willy's successors, 
American Motors Corporation, 
has now ordered 500 jeep 
engines and is negotiating for 
a further 600, a fact which 
amply proves the technical 
competence of the Indian 
manufacturers. The first con¬ 
signment of 125 engines has 
been shipped and despatch of 
the remaining 375 is scheduled 
to be completed shortly. 

Since 1968, M &M has ex¬ 
ported Jeep vehicles valued at 
over Rs 100 million, to 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Dubai. Indonesia, Jordan, 
Mauritius, Nigeria, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, 
Yugoslavia, Zaire and Zambia. 
In addition, under the world¬ 
wide marketing programme for 
spare parts and major assem¬ 
blies, M&M has been export¬ 
ing to countries in Latin and 
North America, Europe, Africa, 
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west and south-east Asia and 
to Australasia. Earnings have 
risen from Rs one million 
in 1970-71 to Rs 5.5 million 
in 1975-76 and current projec¬ 
tions indicate a continuation 
of this growth in sales over the 
next two to three years. 

Haryana Detergents 

Haryana Detergents, a com¬ 
pany promoted in financial 
collaboration with Messrs 
Orient Investment (P) Ltd, 
a renowned and well-known 
industrial group of Calcutta and 
Haryana State Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation, is setting 
up a plant at Dharu Hera, a 
notified backward area in the 
state of Haryana. The plant will 
have an installed capacity of 
10,000 tonnes for producing 
synthetic detergents both in the 
form of powder and cakes and 
will be the first of its kind in 
the state. The project has been 
conceived keeping in view the 
higher standard of living in this 
region owing to agricultural 
and industrial prosperity and a 
steady increase in the use of 
detergents in urban and rural 
areas in the country. 

Technical Know-how 

Messrs Sarabhai Machinery 
besides providing the technical 
know-how for the process will 
be supplying the major part of 
the equipment for the project. 
Barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances the company hopes to 
commission its plant in the 
third quarter of 1977. 

The capital cost of the project 
is estimated at Rs 270 lakhs 
and it will be financed by long¬ 
term loan of Rs 176 lakhs 
(including central subsidy of 
Rs 15 lakhs) from financial 
institutions and issue of equity 
shares worth Rs 94 lakhs to 
promoters and the public. 

The company has already 
issued equity shares worth 


Rs 29.008 lakhs which have 
been subscribed and paid up by 
the promoters and their asso¬ 
ciates. The balance of equity 
out of 51 per cent of total 
capital will be taken up by the 
promoters as and when 
required. The company is tak¬ 
ing necessary steps for issuing 
to the public shares amounting 
to Rs 46.06 lakhs. 

News and Notes 

The Airbus, which the Indian 
Airlines will shortly import 
from France, will be fitted with 
tyres manufactured by Dunlop 
India. In fact, the first Indian 
Airlines Airbus has made its 
maiden landing in Bombay on 
Dunlop India tyres on 
November 11. This is the first 
time that Indian-made aero tyres 
have been accepted as original 
equipment for a highly sophis¬ 
ticated aircraft manufactured 
abroad. 

Having served the Indian 
Aviation sector for many years, 
Dunlop India is now making 
efforts to export Indian-made 
aero tyres and has succeeded in 
receiving initial orders from a 
number of countries. 

There are only a few count¬ 
ries in the world who have the 
expertise and facilities for 
manufacturing aero tyres. The 
development and local manu¬ 
facture of tyres for Airbus is a 
tribute to India’s technological 
progress. Apart from saving 
foreign exchange, the new pro¬ 
ject makes India self-reliant in 
a vital product. 

Scindias have placed order 
with Mitsubishi Heavy Indus¬ 
tries Ltd, Japan, for construc¬ 
tion of one 20,000 DWT vessel 
at a cost of Rs 11.40 crores. 
The ship was originally con¬ 
tracted for on August 7, 1976, 
by the Shipping Corporation of 
India Ltd. The formalities in 
regard to the transfer of this 
contract to Sdndias were finally 


concluded when the assignment 
agreement was signed on 
November 2,1976. 

The ship which is a modern 
cargo liner with facilities to 
carry containers and with a 
speed of 18 knots, is expected 
to be delivered in March 1978. 
Scindias have previously 
ordered with M/s Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries Ltd, two 
cargo liner vessels —M. V. 
“Jalakrishna” and M.V. “Jala- 
kirti”—which are presently 
employed in the company’s 
overseas trade. 

The acquisition of the 
Japanese vessel is a part of the 
major expansion programme 
undertaken by the company, 
under which a total outlay of 
Rs 108 crores has been provided 
and which will take the com¬ 
pany’s fleet to over or.c million 
DWT. 

New Issues 

Govind Poy Oxygen Ltd, pro¬ 
moted by Southern Gas Ltd and 
Mr M.G. Poy Raiturcar and 
Mr A.G. Poy Raiturcar is 
offering 240,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
to the public for subscription. 
The subscription list for this 
fully underwritten issue opened 
on November 9 and will close 
on November 19 or earlier at 
the discretion of the directors 
of the company but not before 
November II, 1976. The com¬ 
pany is setting up a project at 
Gingur Naique, Margao, for 
the manufacture of nine lakh 
cubic metres of oxygen, 
720,000 cubic metres of nitro¬ 
gen and two lakh cubic metres 
of acetylene per annum. Con¬ 
siderable progress has been 
made in the implementation of 
the project. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances the company 
hopes to commence commer¬ 
cial production by December 
1976. 

Karnataka Oxygen Ltd is 
offering 392,000 equity shares 


of Rs 10 each for cash at par. 
to the public for’subscription. 
The subscription list open¬ 
ed on November 10 and will 
close on November 20 or 
earlier but not before Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1976. The public issue 
is fully underwritten. 

The company has placed 
orders for two oxygen and 
acetylene plants with Indian 
Oxygen Ltd. The capacity of 
each oxygen plant is 140 cu ms 
per hour and acetylene plant is 
40 cu ms. per hour. The oxygen 
plants can produce 70 per cent 
liquid oxygen and 30 per cent 
in gaseous form. Facilities are 
available to convert liquid oxy¬ 
gen into gaseous oxygen. One 
oxygen plant of 140 cu ms. 
per hour has already been com¬ 
missioned and commercial 
production was started in 
February 1976. Part delivery of 
acetylene plant has also been 
received. 

The project is located at 
Whitefield Road, near Banga¬ 
lore. The cost of the project 
is estimated at Rs 201.60 lakhs 
and it will be financed by the 
share capital of Rs 80 lakhs, 
term loans and debentures 
from financial institutions and 
banks of Rs 120 lakhs and 
deferred payment credit of 
Rs 1.60 lakhs. As the company’s 
plant is surrounded by mini 
steel plants and engineering 
units who arc the bulk consu¬ 
mers of industrial gases, the 
company does not anticipate 
any difficulty in marketing its 
products. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

The government has granted 
consent to five companies to 
raise capital of nearly Rs 29.90 
million. The details arc as 
under. 

Messrs the Maneklal Hira- 
lal Spinning and Manufacturing 
Co Limited, Ahmedabad, has 
been accorded consent, valid 
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' for six months, to capitalise 
‘ Rs 1.6 million out of its gene¬ 
ral reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 2i)0 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every 
three equity shares held. 

Messrs Tezpore Tea Company 
Limited, Calcutta, has been 
accorded consent, valid for 
six months, to capitalise 
Rs 1,784,590 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
three bonus shares for every 
five equity shares held. 

Messrs the Indian Yeast Co 
Ltd has been accorded consent, 
valid for six months, to capi¬ 
talise Rs 1.5 million out of its 
general reserve and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 
each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one bonus share for 
every two equity shares held. 

Messrs J.K. lodustricsLImit- 
ed, Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent, valid for 18 months to 
the issue of (i) 1,311,667 

equity shares of Rs 10 each at 


par on right basis, and (ii) 
18,833 cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 
each carrying dividend at 
the rate of 11 per cent per 
annum free of company's tax 
but subject to deduction of tax 
at source at the (prescribed 
rate) at par to the government 
of Rajasthan The proceeds of 
the issue will be utilised to 
meet a pari of the overrun 
cost of their tyre and tube 
project in Udaipur district. 

Messrs the Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills Company Limit¬ 
ed, Delhi, a public limited 
company registered in the 
Union Terr't'sry of Delhi and 
having a p.iid-iip capital of 
Rs 195,755,9(:0 has been grant¬ 
ed consent valid for a period 
of 18 months, for issue to the 
general insurance companies of 
privately placed convertible 
debentures of the value of 
Rs 10 million. The proceeds 
of the issue are to be utilised 
to meet a part of the capital 
cost of the foundry project to 
be established in (he district 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab. 

(Per cent) 


Dividends 


Name of the 

Year ended 

Equity dividend 

company 

declared for 

Current Previous 

year year 

Higher Dividend 

Consolidated Coll'cc 

■lune .30, 1976 

25.0 

20.0 

Stanes Amalgamated 

June 30, 1976 

18.0 

16.0 

Same Dividend 

Bharat Bijice 

June 30, 1976 

120 

12.0 

Cauvery .Sugars and 
Chemicals 

June 30,1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Crompton Greaves 

June .30,1976 

15.0 

L5.0 

Kothari Sugar 

June 30,1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 
Associated Cement 
Companies 

July 31, 1976 

12.0 

14.0 

Premier Tyres 

June 30, 1976 

10.0 

18.0 

Great I-astern Shipping 

June 30, 1976 

20.0* (a) 

36 0 


♦ In addition to three for five bonus issue, 
(a) For-fiftcen months ended June 30,1976. 


Licences and Letters of Intent 

The following licences and letters of intent were issued 
under the Industrial (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 
during the month of August 1976. The list contains the names 
and addresses of the licensees, articles of manufacture, types of 
licences—New Undertakings (NU), New Articles (NA), Substan¬ 
tial Expansion (SE), Carry on Business (COB), Shifting—and 
Annual Installed Capacity. Details regarding licences and letters 
of intent revoked, cancelled or surrendered are also given. 

Licences issued 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Apeejay Steels Pvt. Ltd; Tanda Road, Jullundur City— 
(Jullundur City—Punjab) -M. S. Ingots, Electrode quality car¬ 
bon steel; etc.-9,000 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Industrial Containers Ltd; 21-Nctaji Subhas Rd; 
Calcutta -(Calcutta-West Bengal) M. S. Drums/Barrcls of 
capacity exceeding 50 litres made from 16-Ci to 26 G. (1.66 
MM—0.50MM) - 24,000 tonnes (NA) 

M/s Bangalore Wire Rod Mills, Unit of Transport Corpn. of 
India Limited- M.G. Road, Secunderabad—(Bangalore-Karna- 
taka)—Bars, Angles Channels, Joists and Light Rails—21.600 
tonnes—(COB) 

M/s National Steel & General Mills, Patel Marg, Post Box 
No. 51, Ghaziabad(Cihaziabad-U.P.)—Pipe Fittings such as 
Flanges Discs and Rings (Carbon Alloy & Stainless Flanges)-- 
2,000 tonnes (NA) 

M/s Vishal Mallcables Pvt. Ltd; 8-Kailash Society, Ashram 
Road, Ahniedabad - (Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Malleable Iron 
Pipe Fittings -2,400 tonnes (NU) 

M/s Ennorc Foundries Ltd; Ennorc, Madras—(Chingleput, 
Tamil Nadu)-High Quality Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Castings— 
21,500 tonnes--(Sli) 

M/s Punjab Concast Steels Ltd; G. T. Road, Sherpur, 
Ludhiana -(Ludhiana-F’uiijab)--Rollcd Products (Light and 
Medium Sections) 30,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/sBharatpur Oxygen Pvt. Ltd; Bagaria Bhavan, ‘C' Scheme, 
Jaipur - (Goalpara, Assam)—Nitrogen Gas—0.45 MCM— 
(NA) 

M/s Duro Alloy Steel Castings Pvt. Ltd; 9/A, Valmiki Street, 
T. Nagar, Madias - (Dharmapuri, Tamil Nadu)—S. G. Iron 
Castings—750 tonnes. Ni-Hard Castings—500 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Precision Fasteners Ltd; New India Centre, J7-Cooperage 
Road, Bombay-(Maharashtra)—Specialised types of Machine 
Screws—870 tonnes. High Tensile Bolts & Nuts and High Tensile 
Studs-1,2.30 tonnes. Stainless Steel Bolts, Nuts and Studs 
(including friction grip bolts and track shoe-bolts)—300 tonnes. 
Total-2,400 tonnes—(SE/NA) 

Electrical Equipments 

M/s Hogg Electronics Corpn, 306, Avanashi Road, Coimba¬ 
tore —(Coimbatore—^Tamil Nadu)—Key Boards and parts 
thereof—25,000 thousand sets—(NA) 

M/s The Mysore Lamp Works Ltd; Old Tumkur Road, 
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Mallaswaram West P.O., Bangalore—(Bangalore—Karnataka)— ' 
Lead-in-Wires—^25 mill, nos—(NA) 

M/s Philips India Ltd; 7-Justice Chandra Madhab Road, 
Calcutta.—(Maharashtra)~Carbon Film Rcsistor~50 Electro¬ 
lytic Capactitors—12.0 Polyester Capacitors—25.0 Ceramic 
Capacitors—50.0 Variable Gang Condensers—1.636—(SE) 

M/s Standard Capacitors Pvt. Ltd; 209, Poona-Bombay Road. 
Pimpii, Poona—(Ralnagiri-Maharashtra)—Metalized Paper/ 
Polypropicne Capacitors—3 mill. nos. Metalized Lacquer film 
capacitors & Metalized Polyester and Polycarbonate Film Capaci¬ 
tors—6 mill. nos.—(NU) 

M/s Central Electronics Ltd; N.P.L. Campus, Hillside Road, 
New Delhi—(Sahibabad—U.P.) Ceramic Capacitors—5 mill, 
nos. Piezeo/Electric Elements - I mill. nos. High Alumina com¬ 
ponents—4 tonnes--(NU) 

Transportation 

M/s Laxman Technical Pvt. Ltd; 68/1, Najatgarh Rd; New 
Delhi—(Gurgaon-Haryana) Scooters—24,000 nos —(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Amber Bearing Manufacturing Co. Pvl. Ltd; Plot No. 
G-3; MIDC Industrial Area, Hingna Road, Nagpur—(Nagpur- 
Maharashtra)- Ball Bearing- 3.50 Lakh nos. Cylinder Roller 
Bearings—1.44 lakh nos. Tapered Roller Bearings—0.30 lakh nos. 
Total—5.33 Lakh nos.—(NU) 

M/s Etscheid India (P) Ltd; 1/8, Prince Golam Md. Road. 
Calcutta.—(Hooghly- West Bengal) - I. Cooling Tank type 
KW-250 capacity 258 litres 720 nos., 2 Cooling Tank type 
KW-500; capacity 516 litres—576 nos, 3. Cooling Tank 
type KW 1000 capacity 1024 litres --4.32 nos., 4. Cooling Tank 
type KW 2000 capacity 2040 litres—288 no.s., 5. Cooling tank tyjx- 
KW 5000 capacity 50 litres 180 nos., 6. Cooling Tank type 
KT-10800 capacity 10800 48 nos,, 7. Cooling Tank type 
KT-20,000 capacity 20,000—24 nos. (NU), 

M/s Southern Structural Ltd; 29-A. Chemiers Road, Madras- 
28.—(Pattabirain-Tamil Nadu)--Bucket Wheel Excavators 
1,100 tonnes—(NA) 

Ms/ K. C. P. Limited, Rama Krishna Building, 38, Mount 
Rd; Madras.-(Chingicput-Tamil Nadu)—I. Open reduction 
Gears; and Pinions; 2. High Speed Gears; 3. Girth Gears & 
4. Gear Boxes.—Total—600 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Century Enka Ltd; Bakhtawar, Nariman Point, Bombay. 
-(Poona-Maharashtra)—Nylon—7-D : 6.5 tonnes per day- 
(SE). 

Miscellaneous, Mechanical & Engg. Industries 

M/s Steel & Allied Products Ltd; 2/1, Hossain Shah Road. 
Calcutta-23—(Howrah-West Bengal)—1. Hot Saws-3,000 
nos., 2. Segmental Saw Discs—1,600 nos. (NU) 

M/s Philips India Limited, Shivsagar Estate. Block 'A', Dr 
Annie Besant Road, Bombay— (Thana-M.'iharashtra)—Dia¬ 
mond Wire Drawing Dies.—5.000 nos.—(SE) 


WIMCO LIMITED 

NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the information of the {public that 
WIMCO LIMITED proposes to make an application to the 
Central Government in the Department of Company Affairs, 
New Delhi under sub-section (2) of section 22 of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969 for approval 
for the establishment of a new undertaking for the production, 
supply and distribution of Processed and Canned Seafoods.- 
The capacity proposed to be installed is 6,000 tonnes per annum; 
which will give a production value ofRs 480 lakhs per amium 
at full production. Other particulars of the proposed new 
undertaking arc as under: 

(i) Name of the proposed WIMCO LIMITED 
undertaking 

(ii) Name of the Body corpo- WIMCO LIMITED 
rate proposing to establish 

the new undertaking 

— Details of its management Managing Director under the 
structure together with superintendence of a Board of 
that of the proposed Directors 
undertaking 

(lii) Capital structure of the Authorised Rs. 10,00,(X),(X)0 

applicant Body Corporate 10,00.000 equity shares 
& of the proposed under- of Rs. 100 each 
taking 

Issued & 

Subscribed Rs. 6,20,00,000 
6,20,000 equity shares 
of Rs. 100 each 

(iv) Proposed location of the The processing facilities arc 

new Undertaking planned to be established at 

the following locations: 

(a) Gujarat State — Dist: 
Junagadh 

(b) Goa 

(c) Tarail Nadu Stale — Dist: 
Tirunelveli 

(d) At a location in the Anda¬ 
man & Nicobar Islands. 

(e) Orissa State—Dist: Cuttack 

(v) Estimated cost of the pro- The estimated cost of the pro¬ 

ject and the scheme and ject is Rs 490 lakhs. This cost 
source of finance will be met from the internal 

resources of the Company 
including the issue of fresh 
equity to Indian shareholders 
which will be made to bring 
down the percentage of foreign 
shareholding as required by 
FERA — and borrowings from 
Financial Institutions. Where 
applicable, foreign exchange 
loans will be taken from Finan¬ 
cial Institutions for purchase 
of Trawlers. 

Any person interested in (he matter may make a represen¬ 
tation to the Secretary, Department of Company Aflkirs, 
Government of India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, within 14 
days from the date of publication of this Notice, intimating his 
views on the proposal and indicating the nature of his interest 
therein. 

WIMCO LIMITED 
M.V. HATE 

BOMBAY: 4.11.1976 DIRECTOR & SECRETARY 
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Industrial Instniments 

i; M/s Instrumentation: Ltd; Kota—(ICota-Rajasthan)—Infra- 
|red Analyser Set—240 nos. Thermal Conductivity Analyser 
|Set—160 nos. Para Magnetic Analyser Set-140 nos. Trace Gas 
|Analyser Set—100 nos. Total—640 nos.—(NA) 

Fertilizers 

M/s M. P. State Co-operative Marketing Federation Ltd; 

: Maheshwari Building, Jehangirabad, Bhopal—(Bhopal-Madhya 
! Pradesh)—Granulated Fertilizers -45,000 tonnes—(NU) 

}l 

I Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Vora Piastic Manufacturing Co, Vora Baug, Ghuatu 
I' Road, Morvi—(Morvi-Gujarat)—Injection Moulded Goods—62 
tonnes. Extruded Goods-~-80 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Mahabir Plastic Industries, 6-CanaI Road, Newalipore, 
Calcutta—(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Injection Moulded Goods— 
257 tonnes. Extruded Goods- 57 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Polyset Corporation, Plot No. A-44/45, MIDC, Off. 
Mahakali Caves Road, Andheri (Ea.st), Bombay—(Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Injection Moulded Items -559 tonnes -(COB) 

M/s Milton's (Private) Ltd; Milton’s House, Prabhadevi, 
Bombay—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Polyethylene Films and Bags 
—1,588 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Unipol Plastic Industries (Pvt.) Limited, Setalvad House, 
Mirzapur Road, Ahmcdabad—(Odhav-Gujarat)—^Thermoplas¬ 
tic Sheets—64 tonnes. Lay Flat Tubings—10 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Garware Filament Corpn. Pvt. Ltd; Chowpatty Cham¬ 
bers, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay—(Poona-Maharashtra)—Poly¬ 
ethylene, Woven Fabrics, Twine and Ropes -324 tonnes— 
(COB) 

M/s T. T. Blades, T. T. Blade Building, 9-A, Saki Naka, 
Andheri, Bombay (Bombay-Maharashtra)- Injection Mould¬ 
ing—48 tonnes. Extrusion—33 tonnes—(COB) 

The General Manager, Bhilai Steel Plant, Bhilai—(Durg- 
MadhyaPradesh)—Sulphuric Acid (100"u concentration)—45,000 
tonnes (NA) 

M/s Shri Ajay Mohan. 22-Paras Little Gibbs Rd, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay-6—(Maharashtra)—Biaxially Oriented Polypro¬ 
pylene Films—800 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Limited, 6- 
Ganesh Chandra Avenue, Calcutta—(24-Parganas, West Bengal) 
—^Alumina Ferric—29,700—(SE) 

M/s Resoi Vanaspati & Industries Ltd; Raja Court-29, Sir 
R. N. Mukherjee Road, Calcutta —(Calcutta-West Bengal)— 
Oxygen Gas—4 Lakh Cubic Meters—(NA) 

M/s Sudarshan Chemical Industries Ltd; 162, Welleseley Rd; 
Sangam Bridge, Poona—(Colaba-Maharashtra)—Beta Naph- 
thol—2,000 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Calcutta Chemicals Co Ltd; 35-Panditia Road, Calcutta— 
(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Synthetic Detergents-5,000 tonnes 
-(NU) 

M/s Tata Oil Mills Co Ltd; Bombay House, Homi Modi 


Street, Fort, Bombay—(Bhagalpur, Bihar)—Synthetic Deter¬ 
gents—10,000 tonnes-^NU) 

M/s Madhya Pradesh Glychem Industries Ltd; Maheshwari 
Bhavan, Civil Lines, Bhopal—(Ujjain-Madhya Pradesh)—Fatty 
Acids—3,600 tonnes. Glycerine—450 tonnes (NA) 

M/s Pravan Air Products Pvt Ltd; 82-GIDC Complex. Makar- 
pure Industrial Estate, Badodara.—(Baroda—Gujarat)—Nitro¬ 
gen Gas-0.720 MGM—(NA) 

M/s Indian Metals & Carbide Ltd; 21-A, Shakespeare Sarani, 
Flat 5B, Calcutta—(Koraput-Orissa) - Silicon Carbide—3.600 
tonnes—(NU) 

Dye-Stuffs 

M/s Sahyadri Dyestuffs & Chemicals. Division of Mafatlal 
Industries Ltd; Mafatlal House, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 
—(Bombay-Madhya Pradesh)—Dimcthylanilinc—3,000 tonnes 
-(NU) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Raptakos Brett. & Co. Ltd; 47-Dr. Annie Besant Road. 
Worli, Bombay—(Madras-Tamil Nadu)— I. Hcpatcglobine— 
5 lakh litres. 2. Neogadine—5 lakh litres—(SE) 

M/s Oriental Pharmaceutical Industries Ltd; 64-66, Senapati 
Bapat Marg, Mahim, Bombay (Maharashtra) -1. Salicopil 
Tablets-2(K) lakh nos. 2. Hydrochlorothiazide Tablets (Disre- 
tic)—50 lakh nos. 3. Pheniramine Maleate Tablets (Anti-His¬ 
tamine)—200 lakh nos. 4. Sulphasomidine Tablets (Antimicro¬ 
bial)—250 lakh nos.—(NA) 

M/s Scarle (India) Ltd; Ralli House. 21-Ravclinc Street, 
Bombay -(Bangalorc-Karnataka)--Diosgenin—5 tonnes— (NA) 

Textiles 

M/s Kumar Woollen Mills, 84/6, Factory Area, Fazalganj, 
Kanpur—(Unmao—U.P.)—Shoddy Yarn—600 shoddy spind¬ 
les—(NA) 

Shree Sadul Textiles Ltd; Sriganganagar—(Sriganganagar, 
Rajasthan)—Cotton Cloth—718 looms—(SE) 

M/s Rewari Textiles Pvt Ltd; 3711/14, Netaji Subhas Rd, 
Darya Ganj, Delhi—(Rewari-Haryana)—Shoddy Yarn—600 
Spindles—(NU) 

M/s E. Sefton & Co (P) Ltd; Jabalpur Road, Mirzapur 
-(Mirzapur-U.P.)—Worsted Yarn—1,200 Worsted Spindles.— 
(NU) 

Paper & Pulp including Paper Products 

M/s Ellora Paper Mills Ltd; Aban House, Rope Walk St; 
Fort, Bombay—(Bhandara-Maharashtra)—Writing, Printing 
Paper, Craft Paper & Packing Paper—13,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s Yeshwant Sehakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd; Theur, Taluk 
Haveli, Poona—(Poona-Maharashtra)—Sugar—2,000 tonnes of 
Cane Crushing Capacity daily—(SE) 

M/s The Kisan Co-operative Sugar Factory Limited, P.O. 
Majhola, Pilibhit—(Pilibhit-U.P.)—Sugar—2,000 tonnes—(SE) 
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M/s Sahakari Khand Udyog Mandal Ltd; Gandevi, via: 
Bilimora, Bulsar—(Bulsar-Gujarat)—Sugar—1,500 tonnes of 
Cane Crushing capacity daily—(SE) 

M/s Shree Chalthan Vibhay Khand Udyog Sahakari Mandli 
Ltd; Chalthan, P.O. Chalthan, Distt; Surat—(Surat-Gujarat)— 
Sugar—2,000 tonnes of Cane Crushing capacity daily—(SE) 

M/s Punjab State Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; SCO. 
54-56, Sector 17-A, Chandigarh—(Ferozepur-Punjab)—Sugar— 
1,250 tonnes—(NU). 

M/s Sree Hanuman Co-operative Sugars Ltd; Hanuman 
Junction P.O. Krishna, Andhra Pradesh—(Kri.shna—Andhra 
Pradesh)—Sugar—1,250 tonnes of Cane Crushing capacity 
daily—(NU) 

Fermentation Industries 

M/s Sun Engineering Corpn., Amit Cottage. Near Naranpura. 
Ahmedabad—(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—1. Industrial Alcohol 
for uses other than potable purposes—6.0 mill, litres. 2. Carbon 
Dioxide/Dry ice. -1J.33 lakh Kg—(NU) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Dairy Development Corpn Ltd; Lala- 
pet, Hyderabad—(Guntur-Andhra Pradesh)—I. Whole Milk 
Powder or Baby Foods of Skimmed Milk Powder—2,000 tonnes, 
2. Butter or Ghee—1,000 tonnes; 3. Casein-100 tonnes; 4. 
Sweetened Condensed Milk—500 tonnes, 5. Cheese—300 tpnnes 
-(NU) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Dairy Development Corpn. Ltd; Lalapet, 
Hyderabad—(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)—!. Whole Milk 
Powder or Baby Food or Skim Milk Powder- 1,500'tonnes. 
2. Butter—500 tonnes. 3. Ghee—5(X) tonnes. 4. Sweetened 
Condensed Milk—500 tonnes. 5. Cheese 300 tonnes (NU) 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaspati 

M/s Bharat General & Textile Industries Limited, 9/1, R. N. 
Mukherjee Road, Calcutta—(Amravati-Maharashtra)--Oil from 
cotton seeds and other minor oil seeds - 12,500 tonnes in terms 
of oilseeds—(SE) 

M/s Hukam Chand Vegetable Oils & Solvent Industries, 
234, Fatehpuri, Chandni Chowk, Delhi—(Bulandshahr, U.P.)— 
Crushing of minor oilseeds including Cottonseeds through the 
cxpellcr—7,500 tonnes in terms of minor oil.sceds—(NU) 

M/s Jayant Oil Mills Pvt. Ltd; 13, Sitafalwadi, Mazgaon, Dr 
Mascarenhas Rd; Bombay—(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)— 
Castor Oil and other Byproducts—12,500 tonnes in terms of 
castor seeds-(NA) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Cosmos India Rubber Works (P) Ltd; Post Box No. 107 
Homji Street, Bombay—(Nasik-Maharashtra)—Long Length 
Moulded Hoses, High Pressure Hydraulic Hoses, Chemical 
Hoses, Oil Hoses and Steam Hoses excluding Agricultural Hoses 


(Water delivery and Suction Hoses and Garden boses)—2( 
lakh metres—(SE) 

Shri Kuldeep Singal, H-2/2, Model Town, Delhi—(Sonepat- 
Haryana)—Fan & V-Belts—10 lakh nos. Conveyor & Trans¬ 
mission Belts—3,600 tonnes—(NU) 

Ceramics 

M/s Carborundum Universal, 11/12, North Beach Road, 
Madras—(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Super Refractories including 
Castables—3,262 tonnes—(SE) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

Shri G, B, Gupta, 101, Steen Chambers, Broach Street, 
Bombay—(Aurangabad-Maharashtra)—Welded Wire Mesh— 
15,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Sakthi Pipes Ltd; Plot No. 6, Poes Garden, Madras— 
(Chingleput-Tamilnadu)—Mild Steel Ingots/Biliets—50,0(X) ton¬ 
nes—(NA) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-Ferrous) 

Shri S. J. Vyas, C/o Sukhdev V. Vyas, Sorabji Compound, 
Wadaj, Ahmedabad—(Panchmahal-Giijarat)—Nickel Silver 
Strips—200 tonnes-(NU) 

Electrical Equipments 

M/s Keltron Crystals Ltd; P.B. No.^ 37, KR-31/20. Mill 
Road, Cannanore—(Cannanore—Kerala)-t Piezo-Electric Quartz 
Crystals—2.12 mill. nos.—(SE) 

M/s Transformers & Electricals Kerala Ltd; Angamally 
South. Ernakulam—(Alwaye-Ernakulam. Kerala) -Gas Circuit 
Breakers (of 132 KV to 400 KV)-100 nos,—(NA) 

M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltti; L & T House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Flame Proof Electrical Equipment 
for mines & other hazardous locations, i.e. Circuit Breakers, 
Gate End Boxes, etc.—I,5(X) nos. (NA) 

Shri Kartikeya V. Sarabhai, Post Box No. 28, Ahmedabad— 
Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Alpha Numeric Display Terminals- 
100 nos. Floppy Disk Drives-50 nos. Data Entry System (Control 
Part only)—50 nos.--(NU) 

M/s Metal Lamp Caps (India) Ltd; 2-Murphy Road, Ulsoor, 
Bangalore—(Bangalore-Karnataka) - Lead-in-Wire—400 mill, 

pieces—(SE) 

Transportation 

M/s Majestic Gears Limited, C-48-51, Focal Point, Dhandari 
Kalan, Ludhiana—(Ludhiana-Punjab)—Mopeds—40.000 nos— 
(NA) 

Shri Mahendra Lallobhai Parmar, 5-Apurva, 662, Sorab 
Palamkota Road, Bombay. (Gujarat Vivekanand Cycles Ltd) - 
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I (Surendranagar, Gujarat)—Complete Bicycles-3>lakh nos. p.a. 
|(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Shaw Wallace & Co. Ltd, 4-Bankshall Street, Calcutta-— 
(Chingelput—Tamil Nadu)—Grain Driers—100 nos. Grain 
Cleaners—400 nos.—(SE) 

Shri T. Maneklal Mfg. Co, Ltd; Vaswani Mansions, Dinshaw 
Vachha Road, Bombay—(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Cropping & 
Shearing Machine—6 nos. Peerless Shearing Machines & Peer¬ 
less Shearing Lines—6 nos.—(NA) 

M/s Bihar State Industrial Development Corpn, Bandar 
Bagicha, Patna (Bihar)—Ball Bearings; Taper Roller Bearings 
and Cylindrical Roller Bearings—2 mill. nos.—(NU) 

Shri V. C. Chandiok, 41-L Connaught Circus, New Delhi— 
(Maharashtra)— 1. Land & Marine Well Heads (X-Mas Trees)— 
600 sets. 2. Blow-Out Preventers-Annulkar & Ram Type—750 
sets. 3. API-Valves-High Pressure—^2,300 Assemblies. 4. Flanges 
& Miscellaneous Oil Tools—4,600 Assemblies. 5. Hammer 
Unions & Swivel Joints—1,80,000 Assemblies. 6. Hangers & 
Connectors—320 Assemblies—(NU) 

Shri Mahcndar Kumar Gupta, H. No. 12-2-715, Berbun, 
Langer House, Hyderabad. (M/s Bhagyanagar Engg. & Fabri¬ 
cating Co) Proposed: —(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)—Comp¬ 
lete range of Roller Flour Mills Machinery namely Roller 
Mill, Plan Shifter, Purifier, Complete Cleaning Section, Trans¬ 
porting and Transmission Section—600 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri Jethalal Kanjibhai Chudasama, C/o M/s National Engi¬ 
neering Works, Nirmalnagar, Bhavnagar—(Bhavnagar—Gujarat) 
1. Pin Strips—5 lakhs pcs. (of 5 inches to 18 inches long); 2. 
Flat Card Chains and Link Belt Card Chains—1,000 sets— 
(NA) 

Machine Tools 

M/s Sanderson (Engg.) Pvt. Ltd; 136, Mowbrays Road, 
Madras—(North Arcot, Tamil Nadu)—Smaller Unit Heads for 
Machine Tool applications and special purpose machines—100 
nos. p.a.—(NU) 

M/s Westerwork Engineers Pvt. Ltd; 5-D, Vulcan Insurance 
Building, Veer Nariman Road, Churchgate, Bombay—(Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Industrial Furnaces—Rs. 3 crores—(SE) 

Industrial Instruments 

Shri Kantibhai Kashibhai Patel, 34, Church Road, Shanti 
Nagar, Bangalore—(Bangalorc-Karnataka)—Watch Jewels— 
60,00,000 nos.—(NU) 

Chemicals (other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd; P.O. Rasayani, 
Kolaba, Maharashtra—(Kolaba-Maharashtra)—Hydrogen Gas— 
1,200 tonnes for captive consumption—(SE) 

M/s Industrial Promotion & Investment Corpn of Orissa 


Ltd; 3-A, Satyanagar, Bhubaneswar-7—(Bolangir, Orissa)— 
Acetic Acid—3,300 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Kondivita Pvt. Ltd; Kondivita Road, 0pp. Andheri- 
Kurla Road, Andheri (East), Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Synthe¬ 
tic Rubber Based Adhesives—1,20,000 Litres—(SE) 

M/s U.P. State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; 117/130, Sarvo- 
daya Nagar, Kanpur—{Uttar Pradesh)—Acetone—6,000 

tonnes—(NU) 

Shri S. Rm. PI. Subramanian, 8-Co11ege Lane, Madras— 
(North Arcot, Tamil Nadu)—Synthetic Resins—1,000 tonnes— 
(NU) 

Shri Vijay Kumar Kanoria, 503, Abhoy Steel House, 22-Baroda 
Street, Bombay—(Kolaba—Maharashtra)—Ethyl Alcohol—200 
tonnes. Acetyle Acetone—100 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Industrial Oxygen Co. Pvt Ltd; Majithia Industrial 
Estate, Wadala-Barla Road, Deonar, Sunderbaug, Bombay— 
(Thana-Maharashtra)—Oxygen Gas—1 mcm.—(SE) 

Shri A. R. Ghorpade, 1439, Kalmath Road, Belgaum—(Hubli- 
Karnataka)—^Nitrogen Oxide Gas—100 Mill, Litres—(NU) 

M/s Haichem Pvt. Limited, B-40, Sanatnagar, Industrial Area 
Estate, Hyderabad—(Khammam Andhra—Pradesh)—Binary 
Explosives—5,000 tonnes—(NA) 

Shri Bobba Venkatadri, C/o. Shri S. Raraakrishna, Asiatic 
Traders (Registered), Governerpet, Vijayawada-2 (Backward 
District, Andhra Pradesh)—1. Fenitrothion—300 tonnes. 2. 
Formothion (and formulation thereof)—300 tonnes (NU) 

M/s Gujarat Alkalies & Chemicals Ltd; Hari Kripa, Alkapuri, 
Baroda—(Baroda-Gujarat)—1. Caustic Soda—70,425 tonnes, 
2. Liqhid Chlorine—64,000 tonnes; 3. Hydrochloric Acid— 
29,000 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Rajasthan State Industrial & Mineral Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd;100-Jawaharlal Nehru Marg, Jaipur—(Rajasthan)— 
Elemental Phosphorus—2,500 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Solar Chemicals, Co-operative Industrial Estate, Post 
Box 30, Chandrapur, Chandrapur—(Chandrapur—Maharashtra) 
—Sulphuric Acid—16,500 tonnes—(SE) 

Dye Stuffs 

M/s J. N. Kanth & Co, Tardeo Airconditioning Market 
Bldg; Office No. 26, 5th Floor, Tardeo Main Road, Bombay— 
(Gujarat)—Disperse Dyes—360 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Rathi Dye-Chem Pvt. Ltd; 27-Shankar5het Road, Poona— 
(Colaba-Maharashtra)—Alkali (Reflex) Blue Pigment—120 
tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Amar Dye-Chem Ltd; Rang Udyan, Sitladevi Temple 
Road, Mahim, Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Optical Whitening 
Agents—100 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Colour-Chem limited, Ravindra Annexe, Dinshaw Wa- 
chha Road, 194, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay—(Maha- 
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rashtra)—speciality Dyestuffs for Leather Industry—250 tonnes— 
(NA) 

M/s Atic Industries Ltd, Post Atul, Bulsar—(Bulsar, Gujarat) 
—Reactive Dyes—1100 tonnes—(SE) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Kerala State Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Limited, P.B. 
No. 30, Kalavoor, AUeppey—(Alleppey —Kerala)—ViUmin* A’— 
.30 MMU—(NU) 

M/s Themis Pharmaceuticals, (Prop.) Chemosyn Pvt. Ltd; 
38, Suren Road, Andhcri (E), Bombay-(Gujarat)-Erythro¬ 
mycin (Basic Drug) -12 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Ranbaxy Laboratories Ltd: Okhla, New Delhi—(Ropar- 
Punjab)—Ni trazepam—2 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd; Pimpri, Poona-(Poona, 
Maharashtra)—Gentamycin Sulphate-1.000 kgs—(NA) 

Textiles 

M/s Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd: Bara Hindu Rao; 
Delhi—(Delhi)—Cotton Waste Yarn—1,800 Spindles—(SE) 

M/s Bharat Carpets Ltd; 28-B; Connaught Place, New 
Delhi -(G urgaon -Haryana) - Cotton Tufted Goods- 3,60,000 
sq. metres—(SE) 

M/s Reshamwala Rayons (Surat)—Ltd; Vasta Devdi Road, 
Surat—(Surat-Gujarat) —Processing of Fabrics made of Cotton, 
Art Silk and Synthetic Fibres— .SO.00,000 metres—(SE) 

M/s Angora Spinners (Pvt) Ltd., G. T, Bye-Pass Road, 
Ludhiana—(Ludhiana-Punjab)—Angora Yarn - 80,000 kgs— 
(SE) 

M/s Manserve Agencies & Services J*vt Ltd; 1006. Akash 
Deep, 26-A, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi—(Hoshiarpur- 
Punjab)—Synthetic Yarn Knitted Fabrics—4 Warp Knitting 
Machines & 1 Warper—(NU) 

Paper & Pulp including Paper Products 

M/s Vyas & Vy.as Pvt Ltd; I-C, Nanabhai Lane, Fort, 
Bombay-1—(Madhya Pradesh)—(1) Capacitor Paper; (2) Conden¬ 
ser Paper (3) Transformer Coil Winding Paper & (4) Cable 
Paper—1,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri Watti Thammayya, Dr. V. Raghavarao's House, Nara- 
simharao Peta, Eluru, West Godavari—(Khammam-Andhra 
Pradesh)—Wrapping & Packing/Writing and Printing Paper— 
8,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Cadbury-Fry (India) Ltd, 19-Bhulabhai Desai Road, 
Bombay—(Pune—Maharashtra)—Malt Extract—2,500 tonnes— 
vNA) 

Leather, Leather Goods & Pickers 

M/s I.&K. State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; Haft Chinar 
Srinagar—(Srinagar-Jammu & Kashmir)—Finished Leather 


(Glace Kid, Nappa, Suede, Glove Leather and Lbing)—9 lakh 
nos.—(NU) 

M/s Mysore Chrome Tanning Co Ltd; G.E.F. Post, Mysore 
Road, Bangalore—(Bangalore-Karnataka)—Finished Leather 
from Raw Hides—1.50 lakh pcs—(SE) 

Shri M. Subhas Chandra Bose, 22 Vithapur Colony, Visakha- 
patnam—^Andhra Pradesh)—Finished Leather from El/Wat 
Blue/Chrome Tanned Goat and Sheep Skins—13.50 lakh pieces— 
(NU) 

Substantial Expansion 

Shri S. K. Senjan Chettiar & Sons, 5-Commander-in-Chief 
Road, Egmorc, Modras—(Unnao-Uttar Pradesh)—(A) 1. 
Chrome Upper Leather; 2. Lining Leather; 3. Garmct Leather 
& 4. Upholstry Leather. N.A.—5,00,000 nos. (B) Leather 
Garmels—5,000 nos., (C) Shoe Upper-1,00,000 nos — 
(SE/NA) 

M/s Ranipet Leather Finishing Pvt Ltd; 17-Vepery High Road, 
Periamet, Madras—(North Arcot-Tamil Nadu)—1. Aniline 
Upper—2.1 lakh pcs., 2. Garment Leather 2.1 lakh pcs., 
3. Lining Leather —1.2 lakh pcs., 4. Diaphragm Leather—0.3 lakh 
pcs., 5. Glove Leather (From E.l./Wct Blue Chrome Tanned 
Skins)—0.3 lakh pcs.- (NU) 

Cement & Gypsum Products 

The Associated Cement Cos Ltd; Cement House, 121, 
Maharashi Karve Road, Bombay—(Khammam-Andhra Pra¬ 
desh)—Portland Cement—4 lakh tonnes—(NU) 

The Associated Cement Cos. Ltd; Cement House, 121, 
Maharashi Karve Road, Bombay—(Gulbarga-Karnataka)— 
Portland Cement —9 lakh tonnes- (SE) 

Change in the Names of Owners or 
Undertakings 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From Shri T. M. Ram Iyengar, 40-Chamier Road, Madras 
to M/s Hosur Electro Mecholite Limited, Madras. 

From M/s Anchor Pressings Ltd; Aligarh to M/s Anchor 
Pressing Pvt. Ltd; Aligarh. 

From M/s Metropolitan Instruments Ltd; Trivandrum to 
M/s Keltron Counters Ltd: Trivandrum. 

From M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; 
Madras to M/s Tamil Nadu Cements Corpn Ltd; Ariyalur. 

From M/s L&T Drilling Equipment Limited, Bombay to 
M/s Larsen & Toubro Limited, Bombay. 

From M/s Lotus Industries (P) Ltd; Bombay, to M/s Lotus 
Knitting Industries Pvt. Ltd; Bombay. 

From M/s U.P. State Sugar Corporation Ltd; Lucknow to 
M/s Chhata Sugar Company Limited, Mathura. 

From Shri Chandra K. Jain, Muzaffamagar to M/s U.P. 
Fasteners Limited, Muzaffamagar. 
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Prom Ramsarup Engg. Industries (P) Ltd; ^outta—to 
M/s Ramsarup Industrial Corpn; Calcutta. 

From M/s Escorts Limited, Faridabad to M/s C.G.R. India 
Limited, Bombay. 

From M/s Steel Tubes of India Pvt. Ltd; Indore to M/s 
Steel Tubes of India Limited, Dewas. 

M/s Pure Drinks (Calcutta) Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi to M/s 
Pure Drinks (Calcutta) Ltd; New Delhi. 

Licences Revoked, Surrendered, Lapsed 
or Cancelled 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Alembic Chemical Works Company Limited, Baroda— 
Dipthoria Tech, etc.—(Cancelled) 

M/s Sanghi Motors Bombay Limited,—(Bombay)—Beer— 
(Surrendered). 

M/s Logic System (P) Ltd; Ghaziabad—Electronic Desk 
Calculators—! Revoked) 

M/s Bhavnagar Potteries Limited, Bhavnagar—Crockery— 
(Cancelled) 

M/s Indequip Engg. Ltd. Ahmedabad—Tseki’ (Model K48C) 
(6.5 HP) Power Tillers. 

M/s Modu Timblo, Post Box No. 31, Goa-3—Pig Iron— 
(Revoked) 

Shri Vijendra Kumar, Ballygunge, Calcutta—Pulp & Packing 
& Wrapping Paper—(Revoked) 

M/s Capital Lighting & Electronics Products Ltd; 15/1, 
Asaf AH Road. New Delhi—GLS Lamps—(Revoked) 

Shri G. Visweswar, Hyderabad—Pulp, Wrapping & Packing 
Paper-(Revoked) 

M/s Gillandcrs Arbuthnot & Co Ltd; Calcutta- Pulp, Wrapp¬ 
ing & Printing & Kraft Paper—(Revoked) 

Shri R. L. Goyal, Transport House, Madras—Pulp, Packing 
& Wrapping Paper—(Revoked) 

M/s Precimax Machine Tools Corpn., Bombay—Universal 
Machine Tools, Bench Lathes & Variable Speed Drive Units— 
(Surrendered) 

Letters of Intent Rejected, Lapsed or 
Cancelled 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

M/s Lakhanpal Pvt. Ltd; 4/24, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi— 
Electronic Desk Calculators—(Revoked) 

Shri R. P. Mody, Alipore, Calcutta—Silicones—(Lapsed) 

M/s Indian Engg. & Commercial Corporation Pvt. Ltd; 
New Delhi—Maize Products—(Cancelled) 

Shri G. K. Saraf, Shakti Nagar, Delhi—(Maize Products— 
(Lapsed) 


M/s Murphy India Ltd; Naupada, Thana—Cassette Tape 
Recorder—(Cancelled) 

M/s Nath Brothers, 101, Shivaji Road, Meerut—Dehydrated 
Fruits & Vegetables—(Lapsed) 

Shri M. L. Bhagat, 24/B, New Road, Calcutta—Tartaric 
Acid—(Lapsed) 

M/s U. P. State Industrial Corporation Ltd; Kanpur—M. S. 
Billets—(Revoked) 

Shri N. Chandra, C-50, Defence Colony, New Delhi—Float 
Glass—(Cancelled) 

M/s Hitkari Potteries Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi—Porcelain Hotel- 
ware Crockery—(Cancelled) 

M/s Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd; Bangalore—Electro 
Discharge Machines & Gear Testing Machines—(Cancelled) 

Shri A. D. Patel, Near Naranpura Char Rasta, Ahmedabad— 
Grinding Wheels—(Lapsed) 

M/s Colrige Limited, New Delhi—^Aluminium Collapsible 
Tubes—(Cancelled) 

Shri Pirthi Raj Surana, C/o M/s Assam Tin Mfg. Co. Pvt. 
Ltd; Gauhati—Industrial Gases—(Lapsed) 

Shri Pritam Khurana, E-9/1, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi— 
Not indicated—(Lap.sed) 

M/s Rohit Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd; Bombay--Paper Machinry 
—(Lapsed) 

M/s Shriram Bearings Ltd; Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi—Cylindri¬ 
cal & Tapered Roller Bearings-(Cancelled) 

Shri A. K. Khandclwal, Nagpur—Not Indicated—(Lapsed) 

Shri Girdhari Lai Sharma, 29-Sulem Sarai, Allahabad— 
Corrugating Media & Liner—(Lapsed) 

M/s Madhya Bharat Woollen Mills (P) Ltd; New Delhi- 
Shoddy Yarn—(Closed) 

M/s Mahindra & Mahindra Limited, New Delhi—Patient 
Monitoring System (Cancelled) 

Shri C. M. Arya, 8/84, Punjabi Bagh, New Dellii—Sodium 
Chlorate-(Lapsed) 

M/s Electronic Cable Industries, Ludhiana—Special Types ol 
Electronic Cables-(Lapsed) 

M/s Ghaziabad Engg. Co. Pvt. Ltd; New Delhi—Permaneni 
Magnet DC Motors—(Lapsed) 

M/s Rajasthan State Industrial & Mineral Dev. Corpn. Ltd 
Jaipur—Soda Ash/Ammonium Chloride—(Surrendered) 

Shri K. Ramakrishna, Post; Kodur, Guddaph—Whit< 

Printing Paper, Packing & Wrapping Paper-(Dormant) ^ 

Shri Raman Kumar Aggarwal, Calcutta—Sulphuric Acic 
and Oleum—(Cancelled) 

M/s Development Corpn of Vidarbha Limited, Nagpur- 
Rcfractories—(Lapsed) 
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Foreign currency (non- RECORDS 

resident) accounts AND 

scheme 1975 STATISTICS 


The recent buoyancy in this country's foreign 
exchange reserves has been due to a number of 
factors, one of them being the scheme of foreign 
currency (non-resident) accounts. In the following 
analysis prepared in the Data Processing Division 
of the Department of Statistics of the Reserve Bank 
of India and published in the June 1976 Bulletin, it is 
shown that the contribution of the above-mentioned 
scheme between November 1975 and February 1976 
was of the order of Rs 6 05 crores out of which 86.3 
per cent was in US dollars. Full details in this 
respect are given below. 


amount of deposits was of the for opening of accounts either 
order of Rs 65 lakhs which by fresh remittances or by con- 
progressively increased over version of existing accounts or 
the subsequent months except by renewals. It is observed 
for February 1976. As between that practically the entire 
the two currencies, the growth amount received so far as 
in dollar deposits is more deposits is in the form of fresh 
Spectacular. While it is too early remittances. All the same, an 
to ascribe any specific reason increasing trend in the conver- 
for this higher growth in dollar sion of deposits from the exist- 
deposits, the declining trend ing accounts to those under 
in the value of pound sterling FCNRA scheme was noticed 



Thf. Scheme of Foreign Cur¬ 
rency (Non-resident) Accounts 
(FCNRA) has been formulated 
by the government of India with 
effect from November 1975, 
with a view to encouraging the 
flow of inward remittances 
y through banking channels from 
non-resident Indians and 
persons of Indian origin. Such 
persons are permitted to open 
and maintain foreign currency 
(non-resident) term deposit 
accounts in designated foreign 
currencies with authorised 
dealers in India by remittance 
of their savings from abroad or 
by conversion of existing non¬ 
resident (external) accounts 
maintained in rupees. The 
designated foreign currencies 
for the time being are US 
dollars and pound sterling and 
al the period of deposit ranges 
from a minimum of 9! days to 
a maximum of 61 months. 
Balances in the account includ¬ 
ing interest are repatriable in 
^ the currency of deposit free 
from Indian income tax. 
it< Exchange risk, if any, to non¬ 
resident account holders is thus 
eliminated. 

On the basis of the returns 
received in the Bank up to Uie 
end of May 1976, it is observed 
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that the number of FCNR 
accounts opened up to the end 
(T February 1976 aggregated to 
1678, of which 1218 were dollar 
accounts and the remaining 460 
were in pound sterling. The 
deposits mobilised amounted 
to Rs 6.05 crores, 86.3 per 
cent of which was in US dollars 
and the remaining 13.7 per 
cent in pound sterling. Month- 
wise mobilisation of deposits 
in the two currencies during the 
first four months of the opera¬ 
tion of the scheme is shown in 
Table I. 


W VYCI LIIC ^IIUU Vi t IJtVlil.U9 

one of the reasons for lower (Table II). 
growth in the pound sterling Curreneywise, fresh remit- 
deposits (Table I). tances in pound sterling 

The FCNRA scheme provides amounted to £4.2 lakhs or 90.6 

Table II 

FCNR Accounts Opened by Conversion of Existing Accounts 


Month 

November 1975 
December 1975 
January 1976 
February 1976 


No. of accounts 


Value in rupees 
(OOO’s) _ 

33 

688 

832 

1126 


It may be seen that in the Total 127 

first month of its inception, the--- 

Table I 

Deposits Classified According to Month of Deposit and Currency 


Month of deposit 


Pound sterling 


US dollars 


Value* 

(in lakhs of rupees) 



No. of 

Amount 

No. of 

Amount 



accounts 

in lakhs 

.accounts 

in lakhs 


November 1975 

45 

0.89 

71 

5.50 

65.33 

December 1975 

84 

0.96 

225 

11.97 

124.62 

January 1976 

176 

1.37 

478 

22.57 

226.87 

February 1976 

155 

1.36 

444 

18.24 

187.89 

Total 

460 

4.58 

1218 

58.28 

604.71 

Value* in Rs (in lakhs) 


83,04 


521.67 

604.71 


♦Evaluated at the average rate for the month of February 1976. 
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per cent and remaining 9.4 per 
cent were transfers from exist¬ 
ing accounts. The proportion of 
fresh remittances was consider¬ 
ably high at 96.4 per cent for 
US dollars while transfers from 
existing accounts constituted 
less than 4 per cent. (Table III). 

Period of maturity of the 
term deposits under the scheme 
has been divided into six 
groups ranging between 91 
days and 61 months. Most of 
the depositors showed pre¬ 
ference for long term invest¬ 
ment. More than half of the 
total amount of deposits collec¬ 
ted under the scheme up to 
February 1976 was for a period 
of 61 months. Deposits for a 
period of 1-3 years were the 


Table ID 

Deposits Classif ed Accordiag to Source of Fuad 


(Amount inOOO's) 


Source of fund 


Pound sterling 



US dollars 



No. of 

Amount 

Per 

No. of 

Amount 

Per 


accounts 


cent 

accounts 


cent 

Fresh remittances 
Transfer from 

432 

415 

90.6 

1116 

5616 

96.4 

existing accounts 

28 

43 

9.4 

99 

213 

3.6 

Total (including 
renewals) 

460 

458 

100.0 

1218 

5828 

100.0 


Table IV 


Deposits According to Period of Maturity 


(Amount in OOO’s) 


a little more than a fourth of 
the total deposits. Short-term 

Period of maturity 

Pound sterling 

US dollars 

Total in rupees 

deposits (those for a period of 
less than one year) were less 
than 10 per cent of the total 


No. of 
accounts 

Amount 

No. of 
accounts 

Amount 

No. of 
accounts 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

(Table JV). 

From 91 days to less 








The State Bank of India 

than 6 months 

25 

13 

88 

479 

113 

4512 

7.5 

together with its subsidiaries 

From 6 months to less 








accounted for a little less than 

than 9 months 

14 

10 

50 

62 

64 

726 

1.2 

one-sixth of deposits up to 

From 9 months to less 








February 1976. Foreign banks 

than 1 year 

7 

8 

20 

29 

27 

405 

0.7 

reported similar collection and 

From 1 year to less 








the nationalised banks account- 

than 3 years 

161 

144 

385 

1485 

546 

15901 

26.3 

ed for about tlirce-fifths of the 

From 3 years to 5 years 

63 

53 

176 

796 

239 

8068 

13.3 

aggregate deposits. Other banks 

61 months 

190 

230 

499 

2981 

689 

30858 

51.0 










the total deposits, mostly in 

Total 

460 

458 

1218 

5828 

1678 

60471 

100.0 


US doUars (Table V). 


Table V 

Bank-Groupwise Collection of FCNRA Deposits 


Bank group 


Pound sterling 


US dollars 


(Amount in 000’; 
Rupee value of deposits 


No. of 
accounts 


Amount 


Per cent 
to total 


No. of 
accounts 


Amount 


Per cent 
to total 


No. of 
accounts 


Amount 




460 458 100.0 1218 5828 100.0 1678 60471 100.0 
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Barauni Oil Refinery Built with V/O “Neftechimpromexport" Assistance 

V/0 NEFTECHIMPROMEXPORT designs and assists in construction of highly productive plants for 
oil-processing, petrochemical and chemical industries, as well as for pulp and paper industry. The 
design and engineering work is performed by highly specialized leading institutions of the USSR. 

V/0 NEFTECHIMPROMEXPORT supplies materials equipment & spares. 

V/0 NEFTECHIMPROMEXPORT sends specialists to render expert assistance in construction of the plants, 
supervises the construction works; executes construction, erection and adjustment work, commissions 
the constructed plants. 

V/O NEFTECHIMPROMEXPORT arranges training of customers personnel at similar plants operating in 
the USSR and in customer's own country 

V/O NEPTECHJMPROMEXPORT supplies production equipment for oil refineries & petrochemical plants. 

Our address ; K/0 “Neftechimpromexport” 

ISjl Orchiimikovskaya Nab., Moscow 113324, USSR 
or : Office of the Counsellor for Economic Affairs, USSR Embassy 
Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi, Tel. 697007 

VISIT OUR EXPOSITION AT THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE USSR, 
Exhibition Grounds, NEW DELHI (India)—NOVEMBER 14-DECEMBER 5, 1976 
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Too much good wine 

A NUMBER of visitors to this country during the past few days have said so many good 
things about the state of our economy that the average newspaper reader is getting 
bored with them. First there was Mr Robert McNamara, President of the World 
Bank, who at the end of his six-day tour of this country complimented the govern¬ 
ment of India for its priorities in economic development. He welcomed the importance 
given to raising agricultural output, increasing the rate of industrial growth, stimulat¬ 
ing exports and reducing the pace of increase in population. Like a banker who 
knows that the funds made available by him are being fruitfully utilised, he held out 
promises of further assistance when he said : “We in the bank are anxious to continue 
our assistance to India in every sphere, especially technical and financial assistance”. 
Inspired by such testimony, our cartoonist this week could not help rechristening him 
as McHamara, meaning crur McNamara. (Hami"a in Hindi means our). 

Second, the British industrial delegation led by Sir Ralph Bateman was impressed 
with the progress in the industrial sector especially in respect of technology, manage¬ 
ment and efficiency. Sir Ralph said at a press conference in the capital that there were 
possibilities of cooperation between the industrialists of the two countries both in 
India and in third countries and that on his return to Britain, he would ask the 
businessmen to have a look at the Indian market which had undergone a tremendous 
change in the past quarter century. The British exporters could avail of the liberal 
import policy of the government of India to reduce the trade gap which had been 
unfavourable to Britain. Regarding the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (FERA), Sir 
Ralph said that its provisions were not as difficult as they appeared despite the com¬ 
pulsion on foreign firms to dilute the equity capital. Sir Ralph was of the view that 
the delegation’s trip to this country had been “very worthwhile”, and that there were 
encouraging prospects of implementing joint projects in west Asia. 

Third, the state of the Indian economy and the possibilities of Indo-US collabo¬ 
ration were the subjects to discussion at the executive committees of the Indo-US Joint 
Business Council in the capital. It was conceded by both sides that the government of 
India had instituted a number of changes in order to improve the climate for outside 
investment. They were however at a loss as to why the American companies had not 
availed of the tremendous investment opportunities which the Indian economy offered. 
The Council felt that perhaps the incentives offered by this country had not been 
sufficiently publicised and that there was need for an indepth study in this regard. 
Like the British delegation, the delegates to the council agreed that construction and 
engineering firms from this country could join hands with American companies to 
execute projects in the third countries, particularly in west Asia and south-east Asia. 

All these friends from abroad do a lot of good to our ego when they say nice things 
about the economy of this country but too much good wine can bring about dele¬ 
terious effects. Without losing our sense of perspective, wc will have to make an 
earnest effort to hold the price-line which took an upward course in recent weeks, 
activate those sectors of industry which have suffered from high unutilised capacity, 
initiate measures to stop rising sickness in industrial units, take up such projects as 
would keep down the number of the unemployed and the underemployed and devise 
measures which would reduce the number of man-days lost through strikes and lock¬ 
outs. And this is the time for stepping up investment in industry with due regard to 
the adjustments needed due to low profitability, slackness in demand for consumer 
products and high cost of inputs. We may ignore attending to these problems at our 
own risk. Good certificates from foreign dignitaries may make us cheerful for some 
time but they should not intoxicate us. 
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about 60 per cent of the families earn less 
than Rs 300 per month and 60 per cent 
are employed in small unorganised trades. 
Mr McNamara told the industrialists tiut 
their investment should aim at increasing 
their exports. ‘-Your exports must pay 
for your imports’” he added. 


(The prospects for the betterment of 
< Calcutta seem to have brightened up after 
( Mr McNamara’s recent visit to the city. 

* The World Bank president spent two 
I days in Calcutta when he inspected the 
I various improvement schemes and held 
' discussions with the government ofiScials 
‘ and industrialists on the problems con* 
fronting the country’s largest city. Since 
he took over his present assignment, Mr 
McNamara has been taking a deep and 
lively interest in urban development and 
he has been eloquently emphasising the 
importance and urgency of tackling the 
problems connected with urban poverty. 
At Calcutta he declared that “the solu¬ 
tions to the world’s urban poverty will 
have to be devised right here but in an 
integrated effort, involving the surroun¬ 
ding agricultural areas”. Mr McNamara’s 
* stress on the improvement of agriculture 
was, of course, appropriate. He visited not 
only the slum areas of Calcutta but also 
some fields in Burdwan and acquainted 
himself with the nature of the diflSculties 
facing the people in the. rural areas. Mr 
McNamara said that Calcutta could look 
forward to "a bright future” and that the 
World Bank would benefit from the 
experiments being carried out in this 
city. 


certain problems 

The government of West Bengal drew Mr 
McNamara’s attention to certain problems 
in utilising the World Bank’s assistance. 
It was stated that out of the 114 projects 
taken up by the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority (CMDA), the 
Bank picked up in the mid-stream only 
44 and that too in isolation. Mr 
McNamara was requested to look at the 
development schemes in an integrated 
manner. The CMDA has so far spent 
Rs 186 crores of which the Bank’s assis¬ 
tance is about Rs 29 crores. An expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 200 crores is being planned 
for the next four years. Mr McNamara 
may be expected to consider sympatheti¬ 


cally the CMDA’s case for more assistance 
and also for giving it in a manner which 
will facilitate its effective utilisation. 

Some of the World Bank president’s 
comments and observations during his 
visit to Calcutta are of much significance 
for the rapid development of the city. 
He observed that the CMDA should act 
more as a catalyst in wider social and 
economic development than just as an 
agency for physical development. He 
said that it was not enough if the CMDA 
and the other authorities concerned raised 
the quality of life by improving sanitation. 
There was a real need to generate more 
employment for the poor. He suggested 
that the small traders and entrepreneurs 
should be helped and encouraged to in¬ 
crease their production. At present. 


It is to be hoped that the drive for the 
betterment of Calcutta will derive a new 
impetus as a result of the visit by the 
dynamic president of the World Bank. 
If the ministers and other top officers 
show the same enthusiasm and sympathy 
as Mr McNamara, the city’s development 
will certainly get a faster momentum. 
How many of them, for example, have 
cared to visit the slums and see for them¬ 
selves the kind of life led by the poor? 
(The Statoxman reported that Mr Mc¬ 
Namara even entered a house in a slum 
area to inspect its latrine). How many 
of them have shown such lively interest 
in the problems of farmers? He not only 
closely questioned the small farmers and 
share-croppers of Burdwan about their 
techniques of cultivation but also attended 
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The government oflndia has announced that 
it has ratified the Convention of International 
Civil Aviation which was signed at Chicago on 
December 7,1944. Ratification of the Conven¬ 
tion by member States of PICAO is essential for 
setting up the permanent International Civil 
Aviation Organization. The convention provides 
for the first two non-controversial freedoms as 
between signatory States, viz, the right to fly 
across the territory of a contracting State and 
the right to land for non-traffic purposes. The 
Convention also provides for the incorporation 
of the principles governing international air 
navigation such as measures to facilitate air 
navigation, conditions to be fulfilled by aircraft, 
application of national laws and so on. The 
Convention is accompanied by a series of 
Annexes which covers the following technical 
subjects : airway system, communication proce¬ 
dure and systems^ rules of the air, air traffic con¬ 


trol practices, standards governing the licensing 
of operating and mechanical personnel, log book 
requirements, airworthiness requirements for 
civil aircraft engaging in international air trans¬ 
port, aircraft registration and identification 
marks, meteorological protection of interna¬ 
tional aeronautics and aeronautical maps and 
charts, customs procedures and manifests, and 
search and rescue and investigation of accidents. 

This convention is virtually a revision of the 
International Convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial navigation concluded at Paris in 1919. 
India who in 1919 had not the faintest notion of 
participating in international air transport signed 
the Paris Convention as a satellite of Oreat 
Britain. But today our ratification of the Con¬ 
vention carries a definite meaning and weight in 
view of our declared intention to start our own 
international air services. 
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a traising olaM fer peasaats and village 
workers. 

Though Calcutta may get all the money 
it needs from the World Bank and the 
terms are likely to be more flexible, the 
state government and the other authorities 
concerned should deal with the problems 
of the city with greater urgency and 
seriousness. There is as yet no effective 
coordination among the various agencies 
that are engaged in the improvement of 
Calcutta. There is also no proper main¬ 
tenance of the valuable assets that have 
been created by the CMDA. As a result, 
resources are dissipated and the people 
are denied the fruits of development. Mr 
Siddhartba Shankar Ray. the chief minis¬ 
ter, has achieved remarkable success in 
restoring law and order in Calcutta which, 
at the time he came into power, had 
virtnally broken down. He should now 
utilise the improved situation for accele¬ 
rating the implementation of the various 
development schemes. 

day-to-day problems 

The people will judge the work of the 
government not so much by its prestigious 
projects as by the manner it is able to 
tackle their day-to day problems such as 
those relating to sanitation, water supply, 
housing, and transport. There is no 
reason, for instance, why the government 
and the local auihoritics cannot keep 
the city’s roads in a reasonably good 
condition. Tn Scpiember this year, Lt 
Gen. B.N. Sarkar, chairman of the 
Calcutta State Transport Corporation, 
issued a statement in which he said that 
“August has been a disastrous month for 
our operation’’ and he expressed sorrow 
for “the terrible inconvenience” caused to 
the public. He said: “During the month, 
63 bus chassis and 355 road springs 
got broken and 5496 tyres were badly cut 
by stone chips penetrating the wall of 
the tyre. Some lyres sustained more than 
seven cuts. Even with three shift opera¬ 
tion, the total number of tyres damaged 
daily far exceeded the limited capacity of 
our tyre shop”. The state government 
therefore should give serious attention to 
improve the basic amenities of the 
people. 

The World Bank president was m- 


forimd that there were 2.8 million 
unemployed in the metropolitan area, 
including about one million who lived in 
Calcutta. He was also given details of 
the urban and rural employment pro¬ 
grammes which were under various stages 
of implementation. But the state can 
generate employment opportunities on a 
massive scale only when the existing 
industries are able to operate profitably 
and new industries come up fast, for 
which there is vast scope. Unfortunately, 


many major industrlea including jute, 
cotton textiles, and engineering continue 
to be in a bad shape- Mr McNamara 
met the representatives of these and a 
few other industries and ascertained the 
problems confronting them. But was he 
informed about the involvement of 
Calcutta’s business community in the 
city’s improvement? Is the state govern¬ 
ment making full use of the talents and 
resources of businessmen for the better¬ 
ment of Calcutta? 


Dyestuffs demand attention 


Dyi.sTUFP.s iNDU.STRV in our country has 
vast scope for development and can supply 
a substantial part of the world’s require¬ 
ments, as leading manufacturing countries 
of this product such as West Germany, 
Switzerland, Britain, Japan and the USA, 
are increasingly suffering from handicaps 
which have made them cither shed certain 
items of manufacture in this line or go 
slow on them. Some of the problems that 
they face are pollution,, labour shortage 
and high wages. With judicious dispersal 
of this industry and proper preventive 
measures in the nascent stage itself, our 
country should be able to avoid the 
adverse effects of pollution which are now 
worrying the advanced nations. The 
question of labour shortage docs not arise 
in our ease .md the abundance of basic 
chemicals and intermediates in the coun¬ 
try gives us an added advantage. 

quality standards 

This fact was highlighted by the minis¬ 
ter of Slate for Industries, Mr A.P. 
Sharma, while addressing the half-yearly 
meeting of the Dyestuffs Manufacturers’ 
Association in Bombay recently. It should 
however be stressed that it is incumbent 
on the industry to adhere to international 
quality standards to build a reputation 
abroad which is essential for holding or 
expanding foreign markets. 

Though our country could at one time 
boast of robing kings and emperors in 
variegated natural colours, in the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic dyes we had a lag of 
nearly a century as compared to Europe. 


The advent of synthetic colours had 
altogether eliminated India from the world 
trade in dyestuffs. It therefore goes to the 
credit of our entrepreneurs that we have 
been able to retrieve the position and more 
or less cover the gap during the last two 
decades. There has been quick growth in 
a range of products such as organic 
pigments and pigment printing emulsion, 
reactive dyes and naphthols. In other 
ranges also there has been reasonably 
satisfactory growth though we could have 
done better. 

starting materials 

With the coming into existence of the 
various steel plants in the country, the 
availability of starling materials for the 
manufacture of dyestuffs such as toluene, 
benzene, naphtholenc etc. has become 
possible. Intermediates are being manu¬ 
factured by Hindustan Organic Chemicals 
and the government has permitted large 
dyestuff units to manufacture their own 
requirements of intermediates even with¬ 
out the necessity of obtaining a manu¬ 
facturing licence. In western India there 
are many units producing a host of 
chemicals and intermediates which feed 
the requirements of medium and small- 
scale dye manufacturers. The establish¬ 
ment of a petrochemicals industry is 
Gujarat has given impetus to this region 
for developing this industry on a sound 
footing. 

The advantage of a captive market in 
textile manufacturing, which is the largest 
consumer of dyestuffs, gives the industry 
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estimates, upto 20 per cent), but also un¬ 
necessary expenditure on storage- 
. The oil prospects in the country, Mr 
Jba said — apparently on the basis of 
some information not yet made public — 
were much more promising than com- 
, monly understood. This could bring 
down the foreign exchange expenditure 
on oil imports very substantially in the 
years to come. He wondered whether in 
’ view of the brightened prospects on the 
j oil front, some requirements of energy in 
such parts of the country to which it was 
very difficult to move coal could not be 
; met by oil. The rapid improvement on 
: the oil front, he said, could also be avail¬ 
ed of for shifting some areas under the 
cultivation of cotton to the growing of 
oilseeds which would help in attaining 
self-sufficiency in edible oils. The cloth¬ 
ing requirements, he felt, could be better 
met by increased use of synthetic fibres. 

important point 

Another very important point made by 
Mr Jha was that in the interest of contain¬ 
ing the price level, there was need for 
re-thinking in regard to the attitude 
towards investments in the manufacture 
of essential items of consumption. He 
agreed that the high interest rates on 
bank deposits had vitiated the climate for 
investment. He. however, felt that there 
was no need for bringing down the 
interest rates lest saving.s should be affect¬ 
ed. Ways and means, he said, could be 
devised for helping investments in some 
important wage goods industries. At the 
moment, the policy was to keep the 
prices of essential items of consumption 
low. This hampered investments in wage 
goods industries and pushed investments 
into the production of luxury items on the 
prices of which no controls were feared. 
This situation, Mr Jha emphasised, need¬ 
ed to be rectified through a ‘’tilt” in 
policy to make investments in the wage 
goods industries attractive enough vis-a- 
vis the current interest rates structure and 
to make investments in the production of 
luxury items less profitable. One way 
suggested by Mr Jha for making invest¬ 
ments in the wage goods industries was 
the introduction of differential rates of 
corporate taxation on the profits of these 
industries. 

If inflation was contained through aug¬ 


menting the supplies of wage goods in the 
economy, Mr Jha pointed out, it would 
help in maintaining the advantage which 
we have developed in the recent months 
in the export market in view of the high 
inflation rates in many countries abroad. 
The development programmes in the rural 
areas, he felt, could expand the sphere of 
economic activity. These programmes 
could be tailored to the needs of augmen¬ 
ting the agricultural production potential 
which would reduce the necessity of main¬ 
taining huge stocks of foodgrains. 

* * 

The possibilities of Indo-British collabo¬ 
ration in industries here as well as for 
setting up projects in third countries, 
particularly in west Asia, were explored 
last two weeks during the visit to this 
country of the British industrial delega¬ 
tion, headed by Sir Ralph Bateman. The 
delegation had meetings not only with the 
Indian business and industry associations 
but also at the highest level in the govern¬ 
ment. 

Talking to pressmen at the conclusion 
of the delegation’s visit to New Delhi, Sir 
Ralph observed that the delegation was 
pleased to find that a “more flexible, more 
pragmatic’’ view was being taken at pre¬ 
sent by the government of India towards 
foreign investments. He hoped the British 
industry would be able to cash on the 
government of India’s decision to liberalise 
imports of capital goods. 

Referring to the prospects of British 
collaboration in setting up industries in 
India, Sir Ralph stressed the need for 
the bridging of the communication gap 
between industrial entrepreneurs in the 
two countries; many in Britain, he said, 
still thought that India was what it was 25 
years ago. He felt that there was need 
for British investors comi ng to India to 
take a look at the industrial strides made 
by this country since Independence. 

Although personally he did not think 
that the provisions of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act (FERA) were 
as difficult as they appeared to be, yet, he 
pointed out, many foreign investors per¬ 
haps were being deterred from making 
investments in India because of this act. 
He conceded the right of the government 
of India to lay down the rules under which 
it wanted foreign investments, but, empha¬ 


sised that the foreign investors also had 
the right to judge on their own whether 
the conditions obtainable in India were 
better or not than those available in the 
other countries. Some suggestions are 
believed to have been made by the dele, 
gation for the rationalisation of some 
provisions of FERA with a view to remo¬ 
ving the misgivings of foreign investors. 
These are likely to be considered by the 
government in the near future. 

The representatives of business and 
industry organisations in the country, 
who had discussions with the British 
delegation, stressed that British entre¬ 
preneurs could collaborate with them pro¬ 
fitably in various fields in view of the 
lower labour costs here. The experience 
of British industries as well as their 
technology could be of great help to 
Indian industry in the modernisation pro¬ 
grammes which were being accorded a 
high priority. 

areas identified 

During the discussions with the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI), some specific areas 
were identified in which British know-how 
could be useful. These included coal- 
based chemicals, off-shore oil drilling, 
casting and other engineering products 
and sophisticated electronics. In the 
discussions with the Association of Indian 
Engineering Industry (AIEl), it was 
pointed out by the Indian manufacturers 
that there was good scope for collabora¬ 
tion between Britain and India in the 
modernisation of Indian foundry industry 
and in such areas as off-shore drilling, 
telecommunications, space and other 
technology-intensive sectors, auto ancil- 
laries, thermal power systems, coal washe- 
ries, conveyor systems, power packs for 
rail traction (especially for light services), 
fibre glass technology and equipment, 
newer types of cutting/welding techno¬ 
logy, diesalinisation plants, high voltage 
switchgears and machine tools. Similar 
was the outcome of the delegation’s 
talks with the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industries. 

In several of the above fields, it was 
pointed out, even export-oriented units 
could be set up in India with Britirii col¬ 
laboration. The opinion of the delegation 
on export obligations for industries, of 
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course, was divided. While some members 
of the delegation thought that it was no 
barrier to collaboration, some others 
expressed the view that it, indeed, was a 
deterrant. 

The discussions concerning India-British 
collaboration in setting up projects in 
third countries revealed that the need for 
such collaboration was being increasingly 
felt by both the countries. It was agreed 
that the talks in respect of such collabora¬ 
tion should be started well in advance 
between the prospective collaborators so 
that there was enough time to draw up 
suitable packages of proposals. It was 
recognised that whereas British collabora¬ 
tors could concentrate on provision of 
sophisticated equipments for the projects 
in the third countries, the equipments 
needing simpler technology and medium 
consultancy could be procured from India. 
It was appreciated by the British dele¬ 
gation that the delivery schedules of ex¬ 
ports from India were being increasingly 
adhered to and capable Indian personnel 
were conveniently available for service 
back-up. 

Another important development that 
took place during the British delegation’s 
visit to New Delhi was that the Confede¬ 
ration of British Industry (CBI) would 
identify an appropriate agency in the 
United Kingdom to establish a close link 
up with the Association of Indian En¬ 
gineering Industry and to serve as a focal 
point for exchange of information on the 
engineering industry with regard to 
technical collaboration, joint ventures in 
third countries as well as for export- 
import of engineering goods by both. 
The AIEl and the CBI would work out a 
machanism for dialogues even before 
bidding for projects in third countries. 

trade Imbalance 

In the discussions with the economic 
secretaries of the government, the dele¬ 
gation voiced concern over the current 
imbalance which Britain had in its trade 
with India. It was suggested that the 
liberal terms of credit offered by Britain 
should be passed on to the Indian private 
sector so that imports from Britain could 
be facilitated. The government spokes¬ 
men, however, pointed out that apart from 
the repercussions such a step mi^t have 
on the other aid-giving countries and on 


the indigenous industry, the mere transfer 
of liberal terms would not make Britain’s 
goods competitive. Further, the bulk of 
Indian exports to the UK, it was 
stressed, was still composed of such 
traitional items as tea, coffee, spices and 
hides and skins. Some of these exports 
ultimately were meant for the buyers in 
other countries. 

Regarding investments, it was explained 
to the delegation that they would have to 
be broadly within the parameters of the 
government’s investment policy, one of 
the successes of which had been the 
absence of tension and confrontation 
characteristic of foreign collaborations in 
some developing countries. 

In respect of joint ventures abroad, the 
government spokesmen stressed that the 
government was not interested in mere 
supply of manpower from India. Colla¬ 
boration in joint ventures in third coun¬ 
tries would be w elcome only if it involved 
supply of consultancy services and machi¬ 
nery also. 

* * 

The second India Trade Fair, held last 
month in New York and Los Angeles, in 
the United States, in the form of buyers- 
sellers meets, is stated to have proved a 
spectacular success. Briefing newsmen 
here last week, Mr A.K. Ray, the exe¬ 
cutive director of the Trade Development 
Authority, which organised this fair, 
revealed that the spot orders booked at 
the two meets exceeded $32 million 
(Rs 28 crores) and the inquiries generated 
were of the order of over $70 million 
(Rs 62 crores). The first such fair, 
organised about 10 months earlier, had 
yielded orders worth Rs 11 crores and 
inquiries to the order of Rs 16 crores. 

Mr Ray observed that on the basis of 
the fair experience, more concentrated 
attention on the west coast of the USA 
could open up immense possibilities for 
exports of Indian goods. The TDA, he 
said, had submitted plans to the govern¬ 
ment to explore this segment of the US 
market. The future of exports to USA, 
he further stated, lay in manufactured 
goods using highly skilled labour and 
sophisticated machinery. 

Spot orders booked as well as most 
inquiries received at the two meets related 
to such items as auto anciilaries, bicycle 


components, castings, electronics an 
electricals, forgings, hand tools and sma 
tools, hardware, fasteners, wire rope: 
general engineering products, chemic 
and allied products (including phai 
maceuticals), agarbattis, costume jewe 
lery, furniture and wood products, glas' 
ware, handicrafts, home furnishing pre 
ducts, leather goods, marine product 
readymade garments, sports goods, tc; 
plastic and linoleum, etc. 

inquiries generated 

Besides the above, the Los Angeles met 
generated inquiries for railway equipmer 
(including wagons), tugs, barges, sma 
ships, harbour craft, aero-engine part; 
shotgun cartridges, construction plywooi 
sewing threads, portland cement, coffe( 
mopeds, scooters, aluminium ingots an 
rolled aluminium products. 

The fair has opened up the possibilitie 
of exports of such new products fallin 
within the concern of the TDA as (1 
rubber-metal bonded parts for Volk 
Wagen cars; (2) brake drums for Volk 
Wagen cars; (3) brake drums for jeeps 
(4) gearbox castings; (5) bumerbas 
castings; (6) tugs; (7) small ships; (8 
harbour craft; (9) speed boats; (It 
barges; (11) pleasure craft; (12) marin 
motors; (13) port equipments; (14) handl 
ing equipment; (15) bolt cutters; (16 
wire strippers; (17) wire cutlers; (18 
universal pliers; (19) galvanised wire 
(20) hose couplings; (21) wire nails; (22 
stainless steel flanges; (23) canned sardi 
nes; (24) canned tuna; (25) beach towe 
set; (26) brass headboards; (27) watcl 
straps (stainless steel); (28) vacuum flasks 
(29) plywood and plywood products; (30 
CKD furniture and shells; (31) sheei 
glass; (32) handloom yarn; (33) handloon 
(for hobby); (34) cast and forged part: 
for aero-engines; (35) gardening tools 
(36) motorcycles; (37) mopeds; (38; 
audio-speaker components (home enter¬ 
tainment use); (39) zinc die castings; (40 
aluminium die castings; (41) canned 
clams; (42) railway wagons; (43) shotgun 
cartridges; (44) sewing threads; (45) single 
strand barbed wire; (46) greeting cards. 

Two items were identified for develop¬ 
ment and production in collaboration 
with the USA. These were special type 
crawler tractors and a special pump for 
oil wells. 
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Fly your imports In by 
Air-India. And raise your 
profits to the sky. 

Save foreign exchange. 

Save time...and costs. With 
reduced packing charges, 
lower insurance rates, and 
no warehousing expenses I 
Greater turnover. Faster. 

With less capital. 

Air-India now has the 
capacity and flight frequency 
to lift 615 tonnes of cargo 
every week! From five 
continents. And to them. 

So if you have exports, get 
them going too. Just as 
profitably. On Air-India. 

Fly your cargo by 
Air-India. The profits will 
fly in by themselves. 

Cargo to and from; 

USA, UK, Europe, USSR, 
Japan, Australia, Gulf, 

E. Africa, Mauritius, 


Seychelles. 
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Dr J. D. Sethi 


Towards understanding Gandhi 


Nearly three decades after Mahatma Gandhi's death, interest has been 
rekindled in Gandhism both in this country and abroad. In this article 
(excerpts from it impeared recently in The Times of India) (he author has 
tried to spotlight Gandhi as a moral, social scientist who believed that 
no political experiment in India could succeed under any constitution 
unless the institutions of direct participation of the people were also 
created. 


Mahatma Gandhi has been bailed as a 
prophet but has seldom been properly 
understood. We Indians, the inheritors of 
the Gandhian tradition, have eulogised, 
romanticized and mythologized Gandhi 
but never properly conceptualized him. 
Gandhi himself did not leave behind 
definitive concepts but he did delineate a 
path of discovering true concepts and 
action. But in every year that has passed 
since his death, we drifted away from the 
path chartered by him. Indeed, if there is 
any single major thinker in the world who 
has remained totally unconceptualized and 
yet who has remained immensely popular 
to this day, it is Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. Worse still, those components of 
the Indian social and economic structure 
against whom Gandhi relentlessly struggl¬ 
ed have made even deeper thrust into the 
Indian society. When he came on the 
scene, the Indian people suffered from a 
massive sense of inferiority, vulnerability, 
self-denigration, fear, etc., and he deve¬ 
loped and taught them techniques to fight 
tliese inner monsters. Somewhere in our 
race for the so-called modernisation of 
values through a mixed Marxian-Liberal 
model, we lost those techniques. Only 
now are there some signs that the candle¬ 
light of that questioning spirit that could 
shame the sun and was extinguished by an 
assassin’s hand may be lit again. 

rude awakening 

Now we have been rudely awakened 
from home grown ignorance and failure 
of Marxian-Liberal heady mixture by a 
new interest in Gandhi abroad. This 
interest in him has emanated from three 
sources. First, the developed capitalist 
world has reached a point of crisis preci¬ 
sely because its massive technological and 
economic growth has created a gap bet¬ 
ween this growth on the one hand and the 
organisational and value system on the 
other. Besides, the crisis of pollution of 


the environment has spotlighted the 
dangers of the destruction of the balance 
between man and his economic system on 
the one hand and this economic system 
and the «:ology on the other. A wide¬ 
spread environmental movement has grown 
in these countries which openly advocates 
zero growth rate. 

Second, in the communist countries the 
massive accumulation of political and 
economic power in the hands of the 
state—indeed in the hands of a small 
minority—is reducing vast populations to 
sub-human levels, even if well fed. Whereas 
the developed capitalist world faces the 
problems of great economic inequalities, 
social morbidity, alienation, the com¬ 
munist world faces the problem of the 
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most cruelly unequal distribution of poli¬ 
tical power. Marxists rejected Gandhi 
long ago by reading him the wrong way 
just as, according to the best known 
Marxist, Louis Althusser, they innocently 
read Das Capital upside down. However, 
some Marxists are attempting to mix 
Gandhi and Marx while others are trying 
to find similarities between the Maoist 
and the Gandhian methods, though yet 
quite unsuccessfully. 

Third, it is the gross poverty, absence 
of development, external threats to their 
independence, decline in democratic spirit 
and total frustration of the third world 
countries which has contributed most of 
the revival of interest in Gandhi. The so- 
called development decades have turned 
out to be decades of non-development 
and further increased poverty. Today, 


more people live below the poverty line in 
the third world than they did at any time 
before. All that, the third world is being 
told, is to have an employment-oriented 
development strategy as if such a strategy 
can be deployed with more powerful 
counter-strategies also remaining in force. 
Unfortunately, those who are expecting 
the crisis of this or that system are not 
those who are experiencing it. They are 
preaching enlightenment without practis¬ 
ing it, whereas Gandhi practised what he 
preached and that is why he is attracting 
attention now. Within India a lot of more 
people are reaching out for Gandhi in 
self-search. 

a total approach 

However, despite this three-fold crisis 
of the global system which has prompted 
interest in Gandhi, there is yet no attempt 
to present Gandhi systematically. Gandhi 
himself was not a system-builder. He was 
not even a philosopher in the traditional 
sense. But he developed a total approach 
to man and his problems as he went 
along. It is neither fair to him nor is it 
rewarding for us to slice his approach and 
to adduce it in support of one or the 
other programme. In this brief article, 
what is proposed is an exercise to show 
certain consistency and relevance of his 
approach. 

The central core of his system consists 
of five concepts : Truth, Non-violence, 
Satyograha, Swadeshi ani Bread Labour, 
all of which have been rc-defined rather 
improperly, i.e. either broadly or too 
narrowly by the so-called Gandhians and 
thus have been subjected to considerable 
misinterpretations. 

In understanding Gandhi, it is absolute¬ 
ly necessary not merely to define his major 
concepts and provide a proper relation¬ 
ship between them but it is equally impor¬ 
tant to focus on the nature of those 
concepts. Without understanding this 
aspect of Gandhian concepts, one is prone 
to read meanings which are really not 
there. Besides, the nature of the Gandhian 
concepts can only be discus.sed within the 
framework of the Gandhian system and 
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not in relation to any other system or 
I definition given by anybody else, eitba 
I coming before him or being his contem- 
j porary. It is not within the scope of this 
i! article to discuss at length the nature of 
I those concepts; only a brief mention of 
i them will be made so as to form a back- 
! drop for any analyst of Gandhi. 

; an integrated whole 

' First, all Gandhian concepts form an 
integrated whole. Gandhi was not eclectic 
even in the best sense of the word. Many 
( eminent people have characterized 
i Gandhian concepts as eclectic, and that is 
why they have ended up in distorting him. 
Second, the Gandhian system is not the 
i product of theoretical empiricism. He 
; described his whole life as experiment 
! with truth—starting from truth. Ex- 
' pcriencc could support, enrich or even 
; refute a particular view of truth but truth 
; was not derived from empiricism which 
was limited by definition. In the post- 
Gandhian phase, the economic and politi¬ 
cal policies pursued in India were largely 
eclectic (Marxist-Liberal combination) or 
were derived from theoretical empiricism 
' (mixed economy and consensual demo¬ 
cracy inclusive of all interests). 

Third, Gandhian concepts are not 
derived from a context. They are funda¬ 
mental in the sense of being the product 
of the entire human experience over 
several thousands of years. In other 
words, when a Gandhian concept is 
applied to a context, the same application 
is not relevant for another context. There¬ 
fore, it is easy for anyone to prove almost 
anything one wants to prove from 
Gandhi’s writings when torn from their 
context. 

Fourth. Gandhian concepts are histori¬ 
cal but there is a special Gandhian way 
< of looking at history. History does not 
move in linear form. There may be linea- 
; rity in material progress but there is no 
such thing in the value system. If the 
Gandhian system is not linear, it is also 
not pyramidical. It is, according to 
Gandhi himself, like one of oceanic 
circles with a centre. The concentric 
circles represent, in reference to the centre, 
an evolution, an enrichment and an ex¬ 
pansion process. 

Fifth, all Gandhian concepts are both 


relate and correlative and not absolute. 
Bven God is not abwlute for Gandhi in 
any given situation. When Gandhi equat¬ 
ed God with truth, stated that the central 
focus of man’s activities is the search for 
truth, and showed that truth as a whole is 
not revealed to any one in time and 
space, then everything became relative. 
All the same, man is searching for some¬ 
thing absolute of which he does not 
know. Gandhi himself called this as an 
Euclidian problem. 

Sixth, the relative nature of the 
Gandhian concepts also brings in the 
question of the contradictions or the gap 
between known truth and the unknown 
truth. This makes Gandhian system dialec¬ 
tical in the special sense. It is not like the 
Marxian or the Hegelian dialectics. The 
Gandhian dialectics move from the 
absolute which is accepted as a given 
hypothesis (such as God which is not 
necessary to define) to the relative which 
fully covers man’s total life and is reflected 
in the great struggle of filling the gap 
between the absolute and the relative by 
constantly moving to the latter. 

religious connotations 

Seventh, it is often said that most 
Gandhian concepts have religious con¬ 
notations because the starting point of 
Gandhi is God. This is an incorrect 
version of the Gandhian approach. In this 
connection, it must be mentioned that 
Gandhi had no one particular belief which 
he derived from any organized religion as 
a guiding force. Gandhi did believe in 
religious symbols or rituals because 
“Symbolism occurs when natural religions 
arc degenerating”. He reduced all religions 
to the level of ethics and morals and as 
such destroyed if not made redundant 
any single or uniquely religious approach 
to human problems. Besides, he first 
defined God as Truth and truth and ethics 
were what was common to all religions- 
But subsequently, he reversed this defini¬ 
tion and instead of calling God as Truth, 
he said he was now saying Truth is God. 
This he did because he openly admitted 
that an atheist or an agnostic may be 
looking at truth with the same degree of 
honesty and integrity as a supposed man 
of God will do. Therefore, morals and 
ethics are the central cote of all Gandhian 
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concepts and religion in the process is 
excluded. 

Eighth, all Gandhian concepts have 
large normative connotations. Gandhi 
rejected all positivist theories because 
these theories were value-neutral. Parti¬ 
cularly in the field of economics and 
politics, Gandhi explicitly defined his 
concepts normatively. 

Finally, the most important aspect of 
the Gandhian concepts is that though 
some of them have existed in one system 
or another, but together they did not 
exist in any particular system as a whole. 
Gandhi is unique in the sense that the 
structure of his concepts is unique and 
cannot be referred back to any previous 
system, unlike that of Marx or any other 
thinker who could not but rely upon an 
existing and highly developed system. For 
example, there would have been no 
Marxism without the prior existence of 
complete systems of Hegelian Political 
Philosophy and the Classical Policy 
Economy. 

Despite all that has been stated above 
by way of characterisation and limitations 
on Gandhian concepts, it must also be 
remembered that Gandhi was also not an 
idealist in the Webrian traditional sense of 
the definition even though he may have 
referred to ideal types with reference to a 
given context. He was an action philoso¬ 
pher and as such his system can be called 
as one of unity between thought and 
action. He was both a fundamentalist and 
a perpetual revisionist. 

struggle for truth 

Man’s struggle for truth all his life was 
for Gandhi the whole of man. And what 
is truth could only be tested in the 
service of others and not found in caves 
or mere resolution of one’s personal 
disorders. Since all the truth is not revea¬ 
led atone time to anyone, one has to 
move on in search of it, giving up posi¬ 
tions taken earlier in favour of those 
taken up latter if a new truth seems to 
have been revealed. Gandhi openly 
admitted of this stand. This approadi 
clearly implied that all Gandhian con¬ 
cepts are relative in the contextual sense 
and absolute only in the abstract sense. 
Why Gandhi has often been misunder¬ 
stood is because, next to Marx, he 
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applied the highest degree of abstraction 
to his concepts. 

This concept and approach brought 
him to greatly elaborate upon the con¬ 
cept of non-violence which in the final 
form was equated with tove. Many people 
have stopped at this point and forgot 
about Satyagraha. This term has also 
been defined in various ways. But in 
essence, it means struggle but not conflict. 
Instead, it meant conflict resolution 
through struggle with the method of love 
and non-violence. That is why Satyagraha 
has been called a soul-force and thus must 
be devoid of all coercion including the 
one which implies mind’s punishment of 
the helpless body. Struggle is as eternal as 
change and continuous as the search for 
truth. Gandhi and Mao had one thing in 
common : both believed in permanent 
revolution but one wanted to achieve it 
through love, sacrifice and understanding 
and the other through mass hysteria, and 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

bread labour 

No one could really be seriously search¬ 
ing for truth if one does not believe in the 
concept of “bread labour”. Bread labour 
in simple terms implied that amount of 
physical labour, given the arts of produc¬ 
tion and the socially determined neces¬ 
sities, which is required from each person 
to produce those necessities. That much 
labour time must be spent by everybody 
in physical labour. Any one who does 
not work with his hands or other limbs 
runs the risk of being a parasite. Even the 
greatest thinker, poet or philosopher is 
likely to be misled by his own ideas and 
plagues of sophistication if he is not in¬ 
volved in some physical actions. The 
concept of bread labour in the Gandhian 
system is what alone produces the unity 
between action and thought. 

The implications of this concept are 
far reaching for any society but much 
more for the modern world. In all 
modem societies, communist, capitalist, 
developing, etc, one notices great dispari¬ 
ties of one kind or another between a 
small ruling minority, i.e. the elite, and 
the masses. Socialism, welfarism, collec¬ 
tivism, etc, which made claims to reduce 
these inequalities, have in fact by the 
very process of reducing one kind of 


inequality produced another kind. The 
present-day Communist countries may 
have reduced income inequalities — 
though recent trends show that income 
inequalities have started increasing again 
— they have reached unprecedented and 
most monstrous proportions in political 
and status inequalities. Gandhi, like 
many others, wanted to obliterate this 
distinction between the elite and the mas¬ 
ses, but unlike others he suggested the 
central operational concept of bread 
labour in the absence of which these dis¬ 
tinctions could not be eliminated, no 
matter what system was adopted. It is 
tragic that in the land of Gandhi, physi¬ 
cal labour should be looked down up. 

man’s position 

Man was central to all aspects of the 
Gandhian system. One may say that this 
is true of all systems. But it is only super¬ 
ficially so. Most systems give precedent 
either to individal man (liberalism) or 
social man (socialism). For Gandhi, man 
was important equally as an individual 
and as a member of society. Gandhi did 
not believe in any dichotomy between man 
and society. The relationship between 
man and his fellow being was as much 
of love as of struggle, because an indivi¬ 
dual could be oppressed by and alienated 
from society just as an individual could 
become anti-social. We all chant two 
slogans of the French Revolution, Liberty 
and Equality, but we forget about the 
third, Fraternity. Practically little has 
been written on the third slogan. For 
Gandhi, it had to be all three on none 
because they added to one whole which 
determined the relations between man and 
society. Non-violence was man’s greatest 
instrument for achieving fraternity or 
link between man and man, by which the 
social fabric was made. 

Modern capitalism and communism 
jointly stand condemned, on the strength 
of the theories of Gandhi and young 
Marx, as engines of exploitation and as 
prime begetters of selfish materialism and 
alienation that were produced by the hard 
dichotomy between man and society. All 
the third world countries and their elites 
and eclectric models too have lost their 
legitimacy because of the perpetuation of 
privileges and poverty. We and the rest 


of the world will have to search for those 
natural communities of which Gandhi 
spoke and which link man and society 
without exploitation. Gandhi can thus 
be best understood as a moral social 
scientist in unending search as much for 
objective social reality as for its moral 
framework. That is why al! Gandhian 
concepts are relative. For example, I 
have counted at least twentytwo relative 
exceptions to the concept of non-violence 
which Gandhi himself has mentioned. 
Yet we all seem to make the mistake of 
absolutising it. 

central concept 

As a moral social scientist, Gandhi 
evolved Swadeshi as the most central con¬ 
cept and also the most relevant for 
nations struggling for independence and 
desiring a nun-dependent model of deve¬ 
lopment. Swadeshi was not defined by 
Gandhi in terms of narrow nationalism 
or merely in the context of boycott of the 
foreign goods as is often believed or seem¬ 
ed so to his contemporaries. It all began 
like that but was soon jettisoned. For him 
Swadeshi was a very high-degree of self- 
reliance at the individual, social and poli¬ 
tical levels. In his life time, Gandhi was 
criticized by many on the concept of 
Swadeshi but as a seeker of truth and a 
man living under the shadow of his own 
experience and tackling the problems of 
his poverty-stricken people, he produced 
in Swadeshi a remarkable conjunction of 
many ideas and possible actions. 

Swadeshi for Gandhi at least meant 
three things. First, self-reliance of the 
basic units of the society, the village or 
other natural communities, where up to a 
point production was for use and not for 
exchange. Production for exchange 
entered in the next circle. The contact 
between one village and another and bet¬ 
ween the villages and the cities was eatab- 
lished through the production for exchange 
which followed the dynamically estab¬ 
lished limits of production for use. The 
production-for-use aspect of Swadeshi was 
also designed against the domination of 
the villages by the cities. We know from 
our experience of the last thirty years 
that the gap between the villages and the 
cities has increased and has now become 
a serious bottleneck in the way of agri- 
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cultural as well as industrial development, 
(jfl This has happened despite the Green 
'ij Revolution and introduction of capita* 
I list agriculture. 

I The second meaning of Swadeshi was 
|i the extension of the same principle bet- 
'i ween India as a nation and other nations 
A to avoid any exploitation cither of India or 
ii by India. Gandhi was so much conscious 
ii of both. 

,f The third meaning of Swadeshi is more 
significant to the world over now. Both 
the Marxist and the Keynesian models of 

* growth, one from the supply side and the 
I other from the demand side, are now 

dependent on the artificial multiplication 
of personal or collective wants. But it is 
? disastrous for the world that one-half 

'll 

* should live in gross poverty and the other 
ii half in equally gross affluence, based on 
" the artificial stimulation of demands. A 

* more disastrous aspect of the problem is 
: that the ethos of affluent of the capitalist 

and the communist countries has gripped 
the minority elite of the poor countries. 

' It has not only made them materially but 
also spiritually dependent upon others. It 
remains an enigma of modern times how 
a self-conscious power elite in search for 
economic independence ended up in pro¬ 
ducing models of economic dependence. 

schizophrenic treatment 

The elites’ schizophrenic treatment of 
their own vision is what makes Swadeshi 
most relevant today. In his concept of 
Swadeshi there was no scope for the co¬ 
existence of poverty and riches or weaker 
and stronger sections. When taken to 
higher levels, Swadeshi meant that after 
everybody’s basis needs have been satis¬ 
fied, there should be some overall cons¬ 
traints on material demands so that the 
resources could be diverted towards the 
fulfilment of man’s non-material needs. 

The concepts of Swaraj and Swadeshi 
flow from one another so much so that 
the two have often been used cotermin- 
ously. Originally, when Gandhi defined 
Swaraj, he included three elements in it: 
(a) Hindu-Muslim unity, (b) the removal 
of uutouchability, and (c) Swadeshi. At 
that time Swadeshi was rather narrowly 
defined. It was limited to boycotting of 
foreign goods and protection of handi¬ 
crafts and other small-scale industries 
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against the products of goods produced 
through imported machinery. This rather 
narrow definition of Swadeshi soon gave 
place to a much broader definition as 
mentioned earlier. So much so that it 
ultimately overtook even the concept of 
Swaraj. This significant development of 
conceptual relationship brings out another 
aspect of Swadeshi, mentioned earlier, 
namely, that concepts arc not only cor¬ 
relative but can expand in scope beyond 
what the original correlation between 
them may have suggested. The combined 
force of Swaraj and Swadeshi laid the 
foundation of Gandhian economy. 

most misunderstood 

Gandhi is most misunderstood in his 
attitude towards economy and technology. 
He was neither a technophobe nor a 
technophile. It is often said that Gandhi 
was for everything small and against 
everything large. Consequently, we have 
started in the name of Gandhi such ope¬ 
rationally useless or tautological concepts 
as intermediate technology, appropriate 
technology, technology with human face or 
small is beautiful. In fact, it is these kinds 
of misinterpretations that led many people 
to accuse him of some kind of agrarian 
primitivism. Technologies which displac¬ 
ed man from work without giving them 
an alternative employment or which 
alienated man from his work or which 
alienated man from man were unaccep¬ 
table to Gandhi. This could apply to any 
technology. Gandhi was not ready to 
quarrel with the tools. But he also reject¬ 
ed the concept of neutrality of techno¬ 
logy. 

Anything that made man slave of 
machines, production processes or afflu¬ 
ence went against the spirit of “personal" 
Swadeshi or “personal” self-reliance. This 
will require the elimination of the rat 
race for material benefits that has been 
going on in India among a small minority, 
while the masses have been kept in grin¬ 
ding poverty. Indeed, all this has brought 
India and her leaders face to face once 
again with the choices and the questions 
that Gandhi posed. 

Gandhi was not a votary of the econo¬ 
mies of scale just because scales meant 
reduction of economic costs. But surely, 
it will be ridiculous to say that be reject- 
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ed the economies of scale if it meant 
reduction of human drudgery and efiFort. 
Similarly, it is complete distortion of 
Gandhi to say that he stood against indus¬ 
trialisation — he had his own scheme of 
industries. But he certainly was totally 
opposed to the then prevailing spirit 
behind both Soviet and capitalist indus¬ 
trialism which had historically been hail¬ 
ed by many from Marx to Max Weber 
and by Nehru in our own country. Only 
the young Marx and the older and sadder 
Nehru seemed to realise the difference 
between the two. 

That is why if one follows Gandhian 
approach, one cannot decide in advance 
in favour of something big or small. One 
can see how big monsterous large organi¬ 
sations of today have reduced man to 
worse than a piece of machine, but from 
there one cannot jump to the conclusion 
that everything large is bad. For Gandhi, 
there is a whole continum of technologies 
which will be acceptable if it satisfies the 
central core of his five-fold conceptual 
system as mentioned earlier. All other 
technologies would be rejected. 

technology-qua-technology 

Gandhi alone viewed, as if anticipating 
the current debate, the question of tech¬ 
nology and its impact from our different 
angles; (1) technology and man’s perso¬ 
nal and spiritual needs, (2) technology 
and society, (3) technology and economy, 
and (4) technology qua-technology. Few 
before Gandhi even posed this last men¬ 
tioned problem. But it was the social 
and the spiritual impacts of technology 
that mattered most to him. 

It is not possible to dilate upon these 
aspects but nearly 70 years after what he 
had said, it is now being parroted by 
some of the modern economists. They 
are calling for the limits to growth in 
the midst of grinding poverty. For 
Gandhi it was not the limits to growth 
that was the central issue but the kind of 
growth. Gandhi is often being invoked by 
those who are for zero growth rate, but 
it will be vulgarisation of Gandhi’s ideas 
to make such an invocation. He would 
advocate zero want-oriented growth but 
would not impose limits on need-oriented 
growth. 

Gandhi not merely had an anti- 
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capitalist, bias but was totally against capi¬ 
talism as such and its very spirit. The com¬ 
munists called him as agent of the hour- 
geoise. though what he was doing was to 
keep them alienated from the colonial 
power of which the merchant bourgeoise 
was a natural partner. At numerous 
occasions and in many frank and subtle 
ways he attacked capitalism, but he did 
not totally denounce capitalism; for that 
matter he did not denounce communism 
either though he was opposed to both. It 
was so because if he had done that, he 
was obliged to present a complete alter¬ 
native system, in the sense in which both 
capitalism and communism are. All bis 
life, Gandhi was struggling in the direc¬ 
tion of finding an alternative, 

overall approach 

Though he kept on searching for “the” 
alternative in the economic and political 
fields as he went along with his struggle 
and experience, he did develop an over¬ 
all approach which was unique and inter¬ 
nally consistent. When he was convinced 
of a solution or an alternative to a par¬ 
tial and specifically selected problem, be 
did not hesitate to put it forward both 
negatively and positively. Negatively 
against the existing system and structures 
and positively for what he wanted instead. 

The aforementioned concepts also laid 
the basis for Gandhian polity of which 
few seem to have heard of. In retrospect, 
it seems that this was his cosmic message 
— the message of parallel polity, though 
It was painted with a rather very broad 
brush. 

Gandhi was realistic enough to accept 
democracy in which parties competed for 
power. But this was not enough for him 
because this limited democracy could 
degenerate cither into anarchism or into 
authoritarianism. He saw both possibili¬ 
ties emerging from the patchwork agglo¬ 
meration that the Congress movement 
was. Gandhi like Marx was suspicious of 
the cosmetic merchants of the game of 
capitalist democracy but he was not pre¬ 
pared to throw the baby with the bath 
water, as the Marxists did and still threa¬ 
ten to do. He suggested the creation of 
institutions of parallel polity which would 
exist in the form of “oceanically” spread 
Panchayat system as an independent set 


of institutions from those of parliamen¬ 
tary institutions. It was in this context 
that he insisted upon the economic self- 
reliance of the villages and other units 
participating in the Panchayat system 
because without an independent economic 
base there could be no parallel polity. 

Gandhi minced no words in saying 
that no political experiment in India is 
likely to succeed under any constitution 
unless the institutions of direct partipa- 
tion of the people are also created. But 
the most important thing about these 
institutions is that they cannot be had 
for the asking and they will never be 
given as a gift by the power elite. Insti¬ 
tutions of masses will have to be fought 
for and created by the masses through 
the weapons of non-violent struggle. 
Satyagraha plays the central role in it. 
One cannot deny that Satyagraha has been 
sufficiently missued in the past. But that 
is no reason to deny it as a “soul force” 
and the inevitable link between fundamen¬ 
tal rights and fundamental duties. 

This view of the polity also determined 
the limits of power. Gandhi was a very 
power-conscious man. He did not believe 
in power vaccum. But while his views of 
polity had a built-in decentralisation of 
power, along with a right amount of cen¬ 
tralisation, for him power was also sub¬ 
ject to many self-denying ordinances as 
to many parallel and balancing institu¬ 
tions. Essentially, power had to go alona 
with the purpose of service. The power 
elite had to live at the level of the masses 
to justify and legitimise the holding of 
power. Gandhi’s concept of power was 
totally opposed to capitalist or commu¬ 
nist concepts of power. Gandhi was the 
lone super star who could have his cake 
and throw it away. 

the dividing word 

Where Gandhi and Marx meet or fail 
to meet must be clearly understood 
because such phrases as Christian Socia¬ 
lism, Islamic Socialism and Hindu Socia¬ 
lism are bandied about by lazy, cowardly, 
intellectuals and demogogic politicians. 
Gandhi was for integration and against 
eclectism. Some people may genuinely 
believe in these kinds of mixtures because 
not merely do they find good points in 
both but also expect a working and desir¬ 


able mix to emerp. For example, bofli 
believed in the withering away of die state. 
But just one word divides them apart — 
power. Gandhi could absorb atheism but 
not massive corruption and concentration 
of power as has been witnessed in all 
communist countries. 

What is to be remembered today is 
that the central to the Gandhian system 
of thought and action is man's relentless 
struggle, without hatred, against the 
forces of exploitation and evil, including 
man’s struggle against his baser self. 

Gandhi's relevanes 

Whether Gandhi is relevant or not can¬ 
not be merely determined just because he 
happened to be an Indian and the leader 
of the Indian national movement, a 
saintly figure and one whom Indians con¬ 
sidered as the most eminent. His relevance 
depends upon first conceptualising his 
ideas, putting them in the form of a 
structure and then testing them in actual 
experience. If the Gandhian concepts 
fail to satisfy these demands, then Gandhi 
has to be rejected and if they satisfy 
then he has to be brought back not as a 
god but as an action philosopher and as 
a guide that he always was. 

From charlatans to saints, from rich to 
poor, from despots to crazy anarchists, 
from one race to another and how even 
from Marxists to liberals, many have 
started probing into the thoughts of 
Gandh i . If Gandhi is made to look rele¬ 
vant for everyone, then it will amount to 
making him totally irrelevant. Though 
in his concept of love and non-violence 
no one is excluded, it must also never be 
forgotten that the central to the Gandhian 
system of thought and action is man’s 
struggle, without hatred, against the for¬ 
ces of exploitation and evil. 

Therefore, the problem of making 
Gandhi relevant today is as much of 
analysing the ideas as of giving concrete 
shape to his practices. The professional 
Gandhians by ignoring the former have 
lost the purpose of the latter also. That 
is why today it is easier to be a Marxist, 
an anarchist, a socialist, a liberal and 
even a believer in total violence than be a 
Gandhian. May be it will take some more 
time before we learn the truth of all this 
but there is no escape from it. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Preserve Bank's negative move Sagittarius 

j in its anxiety to help the government in holding the price llnei the banking system will experience unpieceden- 

I Reserve Bank of India, according to the author, has made an unhelpful ted problems if it has to finance SO per cent 

I move by increasing the cash reserve ratio applicable to the of fresh credit out of its own funds after 

I scheduled commercial banks. The immobilisation of resources adjusting excess borrowings and increasing 

through this measure along with others initiated earlier might create its cash balances with Reserve Bank by 

monetary squeexe at the beginning of the current busy season over Rs 320 crores. There will also be the 

leading to slowing down in the rate of industrial growth, fears the usual seasonal increase in demand for 


author. 

|,The latest decision of the monetary 
f authorities to increase the cash reserve 
t ratio applicable to the scheduled commer* 

■j cial banks from five per cent to six per 
I cent, effective from November 13, 1976, is 
i an indication of their anxiety to prevent 
^ unnecessary credit creation and expansion 
in money supply. There has already been 
an upward adjustment in the cash reserve 
ratio to five per cent from four per cent on 
September 4, 1976. Also, the lending 
i institutions are struggling hard to comply 
i with the new directive of the Reserve Bank 
relating to the use of refinance against 
procurement credit. This directive enjoins 
member banks to reduce the amount 
availed against refinance facilities to SO 
per cent of the outstanding procurement 
credit in excess of Rs 1000 crores. 

resourcb* absorbad 

This new arrangement has come into 
effect from the beginning of November. 
It has, however, not been possible for the 
scheduled commercial banks to observe the 
new formula as an unexpected rise in non¬ 
food credit in September-October and heavy 
borrowing by the central and state govern¬ 
ments and public bodies have absorbed all 
lendable resources. There has actually 
been an increase in borrowing of these 
banks in the week-ended October 29,1976 
to Rs 917.86 crores from Rs 874,89 crores, 
at a time when they were expected to 
reduce these borrowings and comply with 
the new directive relating to refinance. 

The cumulative effect of these develop¬ 


ments at the beginning of the 1976-77 busy 
season bid fair to create an unprecedented 
squeeze in the money market and lending 
even for genuinely productive purposes 
may be found difficult if the Reserve Bank 
does not extend discretionary accommoda¬ 
tion. 

complicated situation 

The situation may also get compli¬ 
cated if it became necessary also to expand 
procurement credit on a large scale. It is 
not known what will be the increase in 
food credit in the four months ending 
March 1977. It can be easily Rs 400 crores 
even if buffer stocks increased by only 3.5 
million tonnes, against gross procurement 
of five million tonnes. The pace of pro¬ 
curement of rice has not yet gathered 
momentum, but the union minister for 
Agriculture, Mr Jagjivan Ram, has been 
repeatedly stating that the output of kharif 
crops may be equal to that of last season. 
In some quarters it is felt that it may be 
only marginally less if at all. But for the 
relaxation of restrictions on the move¬ 
ment of rice within larger zones and the 
opportunity afforded to consumers to 
purchase their requirements for longer 
periods than usual at reasonable prices, 
the quantity procured may have to be 
large. Any further sizable additions to 
buffer stocks will pose serious handling 
and storage problems. 

The Food Corporation and other state 
agencies are already worried about the 
maintenance of existing stocks in proper 
condition and vigorous efforts are being 


funds especially as it is anticipated that 
sugar production may rise by 500,000 
tonnes before April as compared to the 
last crushing season. The increase in non¬ 
food credit was not abnormal until the 
middle of September this year and only in 
the fortnight ended October 7, there was a 
spurt of Rs 348 crores. What exactly 
were the factors responsible for this big 
rise have not been explained though it is 
surmised that interest charges had to be 
debited to various accounts at the end of 
September and there were also heavy 
purchases of raw jute, apart from an 
increase in imports of edible oils and raw 
cotton. The Reserve Bank should be in 
possession of the required data particularly 
as it has been insisting that there should 
be quarterly budgeting of disposable 
resources and the utmost care should be 
exercised in finding out how the loaned 
funds arc utilised by borrowers. 

dsmand deposits 

The question is whether it will be correct 
to take an alarmist view of the increase in 
money supply in the current financial 
year up to now and also of the rise in the 
index of wholesale prices by 31 points. It 
is true that the growth in money supply 
has been at a rate which is more than 
double that of last year. But the content 
of the increase is due, to a large extent, to 
the increase in demand deposits of 
scheduled commercial banks and also the 
expansion of procurement credit. The rise 
in wholesale prices in recent months has 
no doubt wiped out the advantage of 
earlier net reduction in the indices and has 


ments will be to immobilise resources of made to move into consumption earlier even brought about a small rise as corn- 
banks of about Rs 525 crores, represent- stocks and keep cereals in good condition pared to the corresponding period in 1975. 
ing roughly 50 per cent of the extra “O** prevent avoidable deterioration in ft is not, however, justifiable to compare 


additions to bank deposits since the begin- storage. 


the recent developments with those of 


ing of this year as compared to the corres* These problems are of course the main 1972-74 as the galloping inflation in that 
ponding period in 1975. These develop- concern of the handling agencies. The period was due to shortage of agricul- 
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tural and industrial products, excessive 
deficit financing and a spectacular rise in 
bank credit. The growth in non-food 
credit in recent months is not on account 
of an unnecessary accumulation of inven¬ 
tories. There has been a build-up of stocks 
in steel, heavy chemicals and other 
industries in spite of larger exports as 
internal consumption has not increased to 
the point where additional production can 
be more than absorbed, resulting in a net 
reduction in earlier stocks. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of steel, heavy chemical and 
tyre industries. 

It will therefore be recognised that the 
policies now being adopted by the Reserve 
Bank arc negative in character and may 
well have undesirable effects if for any 
reason credit has to be denied for produc¬ 
tive purposes. The different banks are 
examining what are exactly the implica¬ 
tions of the hike in the cash reserve ratio 
by two per cent and the strict enforcement 
of the new formula for refinance against 
procurement credit. There will of course 
be an impressive rise in deposits in the 
coming months especially as foreign 
balances have been regularly rising and 
exports are showing up well. But it can¬ 


not be expected that the growth in these 
deposits will be more than Ra 1,500 croies 
in the six months ending April 1977. If 
refinance against procurement credit has 
to be availed of on the new basis there will 
have to be a reduction in borrowings by 
about Rs 200 crores. The increase in the 
cash reserve ratio will account for Rs 175 
crores, taking into consideration also the 
fresh additions to deposits in a six-month 
period. As the statutory liquidity ratio 
will require fresh investments in govern¬ 
ment and approved securities to the extent 
of Rs SOO crores, there will be a balance of 
only Rs 625 crores left for extending credit 
to all classes of bonowers. In the last 
busy season the increase in aggregate 
advances was Rs 1802 crores. The growth 
in the current busy season may be of larger 
dimensions as sugar production is expected 
to increase substantially. 

There will also have to be locking up of 
sizable funds in buffer stocks of jute while 
the marketing of raw cotton at higher 
prices may require a larger volume of credit. 
As the effect of a bigger rise in advances 
will be more acutely felt with the need for 
banks to provide SO per cent of fresh food 
credit against the availability of full 


lefinanoe in the last season, the denial of 
credit for legitimate purposes may have 
the effect of heightening inflation and not 
controlling it. The Reserve Bank will 
therefore have to adopt a helpful policy 
and it will become clear by the middle of 
December what exactly will be the net 
additions to buffer stocks out of kharif 
food crops and what will be the require¬ 
ments of industry and trade in the remain¬ 
ing months of the busy season. It may 
eventually be found far more advantageous 
to restrict credit on an industry and trade- 
wise basis by stipulating quotas for main¬ 
taining stocks of raw materials and impos¬ 
ing stiffer margins. Without a selective 
approach to outstanding issues and careful 
regulation of money flows in the desired 
directions any attempt to neutralise the 
growth in money supply by choking sluices 
which aid normally productive effort in 
pursuance of an arithmetical exercise can 
only result in the creation of more 
problems than it seeks to solve. It is 
necessary therefore to adopt an entirely 
different approach and allow credit expan¬ 
sion on the desired scale in a busy seasop 
which promises to be unusually busy with 
a concurrent rise in agricultural and 
industrial production. 
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a new 

Roger Polgar 


world 

economic order 


The author is resident representative of the United Nations Development 
j! Programme {UNDP} In India, in this review, Mr Polgar has assessed 
j the various steps taken by the United Nations and its agencies to Improve 

?! the level of living of the people In the developing countries. He has 

i drawn pointed attention to the declaration adopted at a special session of 
the United Nations for the establishment of a new economic order 
! "based on equity, sovereign equality, inter-dependence, common interest 
‘ and cooperation among all states". 


1’ These days you find the United Nations 
I hitting the headlines of newspapers here 
and elsewhere almost every day. This is 
I not without reason. The forums of the 
! United Nations have become livelier with 
! their changed complexion quantitatively 
' and qualitatively. From the membership 
of a mere 51 at the time of signing the 
Charter in 1945, the United Nations has 
now 145 members, nearing its goal of 
universality. 

In the past, many developing nations 
found the United Nations to be the hand¬ 
maid of big powers in particular and the 
developed world generally, but today 


sent situation and sees developments in' 
proper historical perspective, it is easy 
to realise that it wilt be a transitional 
phase. The current phase may be riddled 
with hot exchanges resulting from bitter 
experiences of the past, on the part of 
developing nations, but it is to be hoped 
that it would not lead to an open con¬ 
frontation. As the prime minister of 
India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, told the non- 
aligned summit in August this year, 
developing countries want international 
cooperation and it is as much the res¬ 
ponsibility of developed countries as of 
the developing to avoid confrontation and 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


some of the big powers arc themselves 
bitterly complaining about what they 
describe as the tyranny of the majority of 
Third World. The fact of the matter is 
that the developing nations whose voice 
was chocked for long, have come into 
their own politically, the United Nations 
having enabled them to shake off their 
colonial yoke and speak out freely and 
frankly at the international forums. Being 
friends in distress, the developing coun¬ 
tries seek to present a united front on 
many vital economic problems which is 
indeed a new spectacle. 

If one realises the realities of the pre- 


promotc a climate of reconciliation and 
compromise to resolve outstanding pro¬ 
blems. 

What is however the most noticable 
change in the United Nations is its 
increasing accent on economic problems, 
especially those affecting adversely deve¬ 
loping countries. This development again 
should be regarded as the logical sequence 
of what has happened in the United 
Nations and outside in the last 30 years. 
Political freedom becomes meaningful 
only when there is progress towards 
economic and social emancipation. Article 
55 of the Charter itself points out that 


conditions of stability and well being are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly rela¬ 
tions among nations. The Charter says 
that the duty of the United Nations is to 
promote: higher standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 
solutions of international economic, 
social, health and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational 
cooperation. 

widening gap 

The gap between the advanced countries 
and the developing countries is widening. 
However, for the first time in history, 
most nations now accept the idea that this’ 
glaring inequality must not continue, and 
that rich and poor nations should co¬ 
operate to improve the lives of all people. 
There is also growing realisation that the 
complex problems of energy and mone¬ 
tary imbalances, the growth of population 
that neutralises developmental benefits 
in developing countries particularly, food 
shortages and hazards of pollution on 
land, in sea and air, cannot be solved by 
individual countries alone, but that 
resources of nations must be pooled and 
shared equitably. Progress towards equit¬ 
able distribution is slow, but events are 
bound to quicken the pace in the coming 
years. 

The International Development Strategy 
cvolvcd-by the United Nations for the 
second development decade (1970-80) 
stipulated that an economically advanced 
country should endeavour to provide by 
1975 annual financial resource transfer to 
developing countries to a minimum net 
amount of one per cent of its gross 
national product (GNP). Of this total, 70 
per cent should be provided from ofScial 
rather than private resources. The stra¬ 
tegy also called for specific actions by 
governments of the developed countries 
to improve access to developing countries 
of world markets, to expand and diversify 
production, to improve the terms of loans 
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and spread the benefits of science and 
technology. It provides for the granting of 
preferences to imports of manufactured 
goods from developing countries. 

Except for a small number of the 
developed countries notably Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, the call of the 
United Nations has not been implemented 
so far. In April-May 1975 the General 
Assembly held the first special session 
devoted entirely to economic problems, 
specifically to the question of “raw 
materials and development.” 

The special session adopted a declara¬ 
tion in which members of the United 
Nations proclaimed their determination to 
work urgently for ‘‘the establishment of a 
new international economic order based 
on equity, sovereign equality, inter¬ 
dependence, common interest and co¬ 
operation among all states, irrespective of 
their economic and social systems, which 
shall correct inequalities and redress 
existing injustices, make it possible to 
eliminate the widening gap between the 
developed and the developing countries 
and ensure steadily accelerated economic 
and social development in peace and 
justice for the present and future genera¬ 
tions”. It called f<ir action to ensure and 
increase all available essential food pro¬ 
duction inputs in developing countries, 
including fertilisers, obtained from deve¬ 
loped countries on favourable terms, and 
efforts to promote exports of food pro¬ 
ducts of developing states through just 
and equitable arrangements by progressive 
elimination of protective and other mea¬ 
sures that constitute unfair competition. 

special programme 

As a part of the Action Plan, the 
United Nations launched a special pro¬ 
gramme and a special fund to provide 
emergency relief and development assis¬ 
tance to developing countries most 
seriously affected by economic crises. The 
programme is to continue as long as 
necessary, at least until the end of the 
Second United Nations Development 
Decade (1980). A one-year United 
Nations Emergency Operations mobilised 
over S 225 million to aid more than 30 
hardest-hit countries by the end of 1975. 
India has also received assistance from 
this emergency fund. 

Again, the United Nations General 


Assembly evolved a Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States in December 
1974. The Charter says that every state 
has the right to freely exercise full perma¬ 
nent sovereignty over its wealth and 
natural resources, to regulate foreign 
investments within the natural jurisdic¬ 
tion and to nationalise, expropriate or 
transfer the ownership of foreign property. 
Appropriate compensation should be paid 
in cases of nationalisation. 

While one has perhaps to wait for some 
years, if not decades, to persuade rich 
countries to agree to equitable distribution 
of world’s resources, the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) in 
cooperation with executing agencies is 
taking energetic steps to promote techni¬ 
cal cooperation among developing coun¬ 
tries themselves (TCDC) in pursuance of 
the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly in 1974. As the new UNDP 
administrator, Mr Bradford Morse, has 
pointed out, many have overlooked “the 
very remarkable progress so many of the 
developing countries have made in the 
last years”. India is one of the outstand¬ 
ing examples in this sphere. 

TCOC's role 

The General Assembly recognises the 
key role UNDP has to play in bringing 
about the new international economic order 
and TCDC, as one of its new dimensions, 
has been widely encourged. Following 
the establishment of a special division at 
the headquarters for the purpose, UNDP 
is establishing an Information Refer¬ 
ral System under which a register will be 
maintained outlining the relevant techno¬ 
logy, expertise, know-how, equipment and 
consultancy services available in each deve¬ 
loping country. After a series of regional 
meetings, UNDP is convening an inter¬ 
governmental conference early next year 
in Argentina to draw up a plan of action 
to accelerate technical cooperation among 
developing countries. 

India has been engaged in technical co¬ 
operation with some countries in Asia 
and Africa. Under the auspices of UNDP 
alone, 537 Indian experts in various fields 
of development activities worked in other 
developing countries in 1975. India rank¬ 
ed first among developing countries and 
fourth among all in 1975 in the supply of 
international experts to UNDP. In other 


UN agencies such as the World Health 
Organisation, International Labour Or¬ 
ganisation and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, India and other develop¬ 
ing nations have provided experts in 
specific disciplines. There are also experts 
from developing countries in the Interna¬ 
tional Telecommunication Union, World 
Meteorological Organisation and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Some of the Indian training institutions 
can serve as regional training centres. In 
fact the Central Water and Power Re¬ 
search Station near Poona which has 
received considerable assistance from 
UNDP, has been declared a regional 
centre by the Economic and Social Com¬ 
mission for Asia and the Pacific. 

international conferences 

The United Nations took the initiative 
to convene a series of international con¬ 
ferences on vital problems confronting 
humanity. First among them was the 
Human Environment Conference at Stock¬ 
holm in 1972 which the prime minister of 
India attended and elucidated the link 
between poverty, development and en¬ 
vironment. A United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) has been established 
at Nairobi and India has been called upon 
to play its due role in it. This was 
followed by the World Population Con¬ 
ference at Bucharest in 1974 and a United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities 
has been established with UNDP Adminis¬ 
trator overseeing its operations. India will 
receive S40 million between 1974 and 
1979 for regulating population growth and 
improving the health standards generally 
to support the drive launched by the 
Indian government. The World Food 
Conference at Rome in 1974 initiated 
efforts to improve food stocks and food 
production, but unfortunately, the one 
billion dollar fund proposed is still short 
of $40 million to start operating. Tlie 
fund will be of great help to developing 
countries in future. The International 
Women’s Conference in Mexico city in 
1975 aimed at improving the status of 
women and ending discrimination of sex. 
Other notable international conferences 
were on the law of the sea, peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and of outer space and 
the prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


f Interview : Richard N. Cooper ^ 

v.__ J 


Developed countries should 

encourage LDC exports 


All developed countries should adopt policies that will encourage the 
developing countries to export the goods that they can produce 
competitively; this is the view of a prominent US economist, Professor 
Richard N. Cooper, who was recently interviewed in Washington. "I would 
not narrowly subscribe to the slogan 'Trade, Not Aid' ', Dr Cooper said, 
"because I believe some external assistance is desirable , . however, the 
donor-recipient relationship over the past 20 years has shown this 
is intrinsically a difficult one for both parties, and there is large scope for 
encouraging developing countries to rely more on their own export earnings 
wherever this can be done." Dr Cooper is a professor of International 
Economics at Yale University, and a former Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Monetary Affairs. Following are excerpts 
from the interview. 


Q. The Fourth United Nut ions Conference 
on Trade and /->.• yelopnient (UNCTAD-IV) 
la'it May passed a resolution that urp,ed a 
greater concentration of external assistance 
on the needs of the poorer developing count¬ 
ries. Do you consider that an appropriate 
emphasis'! 

A. I do, but with some reinterpretation. 
A Substantial part of US aid has gone to 
countries that are on the very poor end of 
the ^pect^um. Some further reorientation 
of the American aid programme would be 
helpful, but this should be towards nocet- 
ing basic human needs of the poor, rather 
than just to the poorest countries. That 
is, jirogrammes should be designed to 
reduce poverty in many countries, not just 
the fKjorest, and they should be specifically 
aimed at helping the poor—programmes 
that would raise literacy and improve 
nutrition, sanitation, and health conditions. 

The poorer peoples in all these countries 
should have opportunities to improve 
themselves, not just the poor people in the 
poorest developing countries. 

The foreign aid available to a develop¬ 
ing country is only one element—and not 
the main component—of its economic 
development strategy. But even taking 
this into account, I believe more should be 
done to meet basic human needs, in aid 
policies and otherwise. One approach to 
this, for example, would be to improve 
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nutrition by raising agricultural output. 
Here the United Slates and other develop¬ 
ed countries have a lot to contribute in 
the way of technical know-how. 

Q. How important is trade lib ■raUsation 
in the developed eountries as a stimulus to 
economic development in th- poorer 
countries'! 

A. 1 would not narrowly subscribe to 
the slogan ‘‘Trade, Not Aid”, because I 
believe some external assistance is desir¬ 
able, particularly in the areas I suggest. 
However, the donor-recipient relationship 
over the past twenty years has shown this 
is intrinsically a dilficult one for both 
parties, and there is large scope for 
encouraging developing countries to rely 
more on their own export earnings 
wherever this can be done. This is more 
dignified for both participants and it’s 
mutually beneficial for them. All developed 
countries should adopt policies that will 
encourage the developing countries to 
export the goods that they can produce 
competitively. 

Q. is it politically feasible for developed 
countries to lower their import harriers 
against these products, in view of the fact 
that they tend to be labour intensive articles 
often produced in relatively dcpres.sed com¬ 
munities in the United States 1 

A. Developing countries, as a group, 
have done well in increasing their exports 
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of manufactured products to the industrial 
countries, especially the United States. 
There has been some resistance to this, 
especially from certain industries and 
workers that considered themselves 
threatened by these expanding imports. 
But despite this, exports of manufactured 
goods from developing countries to the 
United States grew at an annual average 
rate of 16 per cent over the period 1960 
to 1972. That was a very impressive 
increase - especially since it was steady for 
a dozen years. 

The United States and other developed 
countries arc just now emerging from the 
deepest recession since the 1930’s. Under¬ 
standably, during a period when unemploy¬ 
ment rates have been high, organised 
labour around the world has been con¬ 
cerned about economic policies that might 
entail the loss of jobs. But when you talk 
about trade policy; you should think 
about a longer time frame—about policies 
that will affect the structure of production 
and worfd trade over the next two decades. 
Within this context, it is incumbent on 
developed countries to maintain a steady 
growth in their internal demand—that is, 
to maintain full employment. And this 
will strongly benefit developing countries. 
When the economy works at full capacity, 
workers generally find jobs and are less 
concerned about the development of new 
sources of competition. 

The experience of Japan shows the 
advantages of flexible economic policies. 
Japan has been effective in identifying its 
own growth sectors, and shifting its 
resources into these, away from those 
sectors in which import competition is 
rising. We still think of Japan as an 
important exporter of textiles, but in fact 
Japan is being overtaken here by a number 
of other countries. The Japanese aren’t 
likely to move out of this industry altoge¬ 
ther, but they account for a decreasing 
share of the world’s supply of fabrics and 
clothing. These days, they find it pays 
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more to develop exports of capital inten¬ 
sive products. This policy helps develop- 
ing-country exporters of textiles—and 
I Japanese consumers. 

1; Q. Do you think the adjustment assis¬ 
tance provisions of the VS Trade Act of 
1974 will make it easier for the United 
States to follow a liberal trade policy 1 

A. Yes. These provisions are quite 
generous. Under this authority, workers 
dislocated by a surge of imports can 
receive substantial assistance to help them 
adjust—assistance to facilitate their 
. retraining and relocation, so that they can 
move from communities in which manu¬ 
facturing activity is declining to those in 
“ which it is rising. Adversely affected firms 
j and commmunities can also receive assis¬ 
tance. 

j But in fact, although developing count- 
) ries often emphasise the need for the 
. United States and other developed 
, countries to liberalise their import regimes, 

I this is not necessarily a key to their own 
, trade expansion. Some of these countries 
. are already doing quite well here—and 
virtually all of them could organise their 
economies in such a way as to improve 
their export performance, with or without 
changes in commercial policy by importing 
countries. 

However, the US Trade Act docs give 
the American President adequate authority 
to reduce US tariffs and to negotiate 
reductions or changes in non-tariff barriers 
in the trade negotiations now under way 
in Geneva. 

Q. What kinds of trade concessions do 
you believe would be particularly beneficial 
to the developing countries'! 

A. The most important commitment, 
more important than any specific reduc¬ 
tions in tariff or non-tariff barriers, would 
be firm assurance that importing countries 
will avoid retrogression in their trade 
policies—that is, will avoid undue resort 
to so-called “safeguards” that might block 
the developing nations’ export expansion 
in areas where their economies are 
relatively efficient. The United States 
favours the adoption of new and stronger 
“multilateral safeguard arrangements" in 
the Geneva negotiations, and this could 
ensure that the major markets of the world 
would not suddenly and arbitrarily close 
their gates to growing trade with develop¬ 
ing countries. 1 hope the developing 
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countries will put great weight on this 
aspect of the negotiations. 

Q. Do you mean the new multilateral 
safeguard arrangements should contain 
explicit provision to exempt imports fiom 
developing countries'! 

A. No, I would not favour that 
approach. The proliferation of special 
treatment to certain groups of countries 
creates difficulties in administration- 
ambiguities, confusion, and inefficiency. I 
would prefer to stick with general policies 
that will benefit developing countries with¬ 
out singling them out for special treat¬ 
ment. 

I think the new multilateral safeguard 
arrangements should require great 
restraint in the imposition of new import 
restrictions, especially with respect to 
changes in trade patterns that appear to 
reflect longer-term trends. And wherever 
such restraints are applied, there should be 
international surveillance to ensure that 
they are limited and temporary—to see 
that they continue to be justified. In my 
view, the developed countries should seek 
to maintain full employment, and they 
should implement generous adjustment 
assistance provisions to resolve economic 
dislocations resulting from increased 
imports. This should solve more of their 
trade-related problems. Limited safe¬ 
guards—only under the conditions I have 
suggested—should be turned to only as a 
last resort. Under these circumstances, I 
would not see any need to discriminate or 
make exceptions in favour of the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

Q. Do you consider that the developing 
countries have a special interest in other 
aspects of the negotiations'! 

A. I think they stand to gain very 
significant benefits from over-all reductions 
in tariff and non-tariff barriers—especially 
if good multilateral safeguard arrange¬ 
ments are also negotiated. An across-the- 
board reduction in tariffs would be very 
helpful. Such a formula for reducing 
tariffs would reduce the degree of tariff 
“escalation” in all developed countries— 
the tendency to levy higher duties on 
manufactured and processed goods than 
on raw materials, which has encouraged 
the location of processing industries in 
consuming countries rather than in the 
countries that produce raw materials. 
One can cite some very striking cases to 
illustrate the point, as when oil-crushing 
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plants are operated in industrial countries 
to process imported oilseeds or copra. 

It doesn’t take more than a five or ten per 
cent tariff on imported vegetable oil, com¬ 
pared with a zero tariff on the seed or 
copra, to make such plants pay and to 
reduce the economic advantage for the 
seed-exporting country in developing such 
plants. 

Also, I think developing countries would 
gain from a general world-wide relaxation 
of non-tariff barriers to trade, through 
agreements dealing with such matters as 
government procurement practices, pro¬ 
duct standards, and labeling. 

Q. How do you think the United States 
should respond to some of the other pro¬ 
posals of developing countries—demands 
such as a debt moratorium, increased 
technology transfer, and a common fund to 
finance buffer stocks for a number of com¬ 
modity arrangements! 

A. I favour a middle-of-the-road posi¬ 
tion—reflecting patience and forcbearance. 
To put it bluntly, some of the specific 
proposals that have been put forward are 
ridiculous, but others have considerable 
economic merit. I think we should discuss 
the technical details of these various pro¬ 
posals with representatives of the develop¬ 
ing countries, and examine their feasibility, 
workability, and effectiveness in achieving 
shared objectives. Close examination, in 
my view, would reveal that many of these 
proposals would not advance their own 
stated objectives. We should deflate the 
high rhetoric by approaching each proposal 
on its merits, making counter-proposals 
where appropriate. We should strive for 
a lower polemical tone and a higher tech¬ 
nical content in the dialogue, ail in a 
generally cooperative spirit. 

There are appropriate forums for analys¬ 
ing most of these issues. Barriers to 
international trade are being considered in 
the trade negotiations in Geneva under 
the aegis of the GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank are the best equipped 
institutions to consider international 
financial questions. The notion of the 
“transfer of technology” needs more care¬ 
ful definition; We need to know just what 
this phrase means, and how to deal with 
the concepts it involves, before addressing 
the policy it implies. 

Courtesy; VSIS 
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State Financial Corporations 



Challenges facing the SFCs 

S. P. Chopra 


The iwo-uay conference of 
the State Financial Corpora¬ 
tions (SFCs) held last month at 
Srinagar threw up a number of 
ticklish problems for careful 
consideration, the most impor¬ 
tant being the mounting arrears 
of loans which were threatening 
to disturb the smooth working 
of these institutions. 

Five SFCs suffered from this 
malady in a chronic form- They 
were Assam with arrears as 
high as 34.5 per cent, followed 
by Tamil Nadu Industrial 
Investment C 9 rporation (23.4 
per cent), Uttar Pradesh 09 5 
per cent), Gujarat (17.0 per 
cent) and West Bengal (16.4 per 
cent). In all these cases the 
percentage outstandings were 
higher than the average per¬ 
centage arrears for all the SFCs. 

The remaining 13 SFCs had 
a better record in this regard, 
the best being that of the 
Punjab SFC with outstanding 
arrears at no more than 4.3 per 
cent of the loans advanced. 

The magnitude of the 
problem may be gauged from 
the fact that the total arrears 
for all the SFCs taken together 


rose from Rs 38.18 crores in 

1973- 74 to Rs 46.75 crores in 

1974- 75 and further to Rs 65.70 
crores in 1975-76. What was 
more, a large proportion of the 
overdues were for periods 
exceeding two years indicating 
that the disease was deep-seated 
and that it required high- 
powered surgery for a cure. 

The civil procedure codes 
which were followed by the 
courts in the recovery proceed¬ 
ings made matters worse because 
the cases took too long to be 
disposed of. That was why the 
spokesmen of the SFCs at Sri¬ 
nagar had pleaded with the 
government that measures should 
be devised for speedy recovery 
of loans. Without drastic legal 
remedies, the malady was likely 
to spread instead of being 
brought under control. It was 
therefore suggested that till the 
SFC Act was suitably amended 
—and Mr Pranab Mukherjee, 
the union minister of state for 
Finance, did say that the 
government was not averse to 
changes which would improve 
the working of the SFCs-the 
state governments should pass 


the necessary legislation so that 
the arrears of the state financial 
corporations may be realised in 
the same way as land revenue. 

In all, the representatives of 
the SFCs are reported to have 
proposed no less than 16 
amendments in the SFCs Act 
covering a wide range of issues. 
For example, the corporations 
are keen to extend the area of 
their operations by including 
certain institutions which at 
present are not eligible for 
assistance. Then there is the 
problem of raising additional 
funds so as to be able to assist 
increasing number of establish¬ 
ments. It is conceded that not 
all the SFCs have complained 
of the paucity of funds but 
those which have faced this 
problem should be helped out. 
Then, the limit of Rs 30 lakhs 
seems to be rather low in view 
of the recent rising cost of 
machinery and equipment. 
Some SFCs have suggested that 
it should be raised to Rs 50 
lakhs at least if the medium-, 
sized industrial units ate to 
receive adequate assistance for 
successful working of the plants. 


By and large, the SFCs have 
been able to assist the small- 
scale industries only. But the 
problems of this sector of 
industry are not only peculiar 
but they are also of a variegat¬ 
ed character. Either the goods 
produced are not of acceptable 
quality or the units have no 
knowledge of marketing tech¬ 
niques. In many branches of 
small-scale industry, the short¬ 
age of raw materials has been 
an inhibiting factor though for 
the past one year such a com¬ 
plaint has been on the wane. 

A new development which 
has been noted in recent years 
is the entry of commercial 
banks in providing term loans 
to industrial units. This intro¬ 
duced an element of competi¬ 
tion especially because the time 
taken by a bank in sanctioning 
the loan is far less than that 
taken by the SFC. And the 
number of units assisted by the 
commercial banks runs into 
lakhs. Surely there is need for 
coordination in the operations 
of the SFCs and the commer¬ 
cial banks so as to avoid 
unnecessary competition. 



Interview : Kaushal Kumar 


Assistiug the small man 


In an exclusive, recent interview with SIP. Chopra, 
Acting Editor, Eastern Economist, Mr Kaushal Kumar, 
IAS, managing director of Delhi Financial Corporation 
(DFC), stated that the corporation had disbursed 
funds to 1146 units valued at Rs 13.69 crores since 
Its inception. The corporation was a relatively new 
organisation as it would be completing its first 10 
years some time next year. While the DFC had not 
so far felt any limitation in regard to financial 
resources, It had found it difficult to cope with the 
flood of applications for assistance. The corporation 
had recently drawn up schemes to assist tiny units 
needing financial help ranging between Rs 10,000 
and Rs 50,000. Since the DFC believed in thorough 
and detailed examination of each proposal, its 
officers acquired a sense of Involvement and 
participation which in a majority of cases resulted in 
a healthy working of the project. 


Q. Mr Kaushal Kumar, Delhi 
Financial Corporation (DFC) 
will be completing its first 10 
years some time next year. 
During this period, what has 
been the total impact of this 
Corporation on small and 
medium-scale industry in Delhi 
and Chandigarh both in terms 
of effective sanctions' and dis¬ 
bursements 7 

A. I shall first give you the 
extent of achievement recorded 
by DFC in the nine years end- 
ingMarch, 1976. The cumulative 
effective sanctions in tlie nine- 
yea; period under reference 
were valued at Rs 17.27 crores 
while cumulative disburse¬ 
ments were of the order of 
Rs 12.70 crores. 1 may slate 
that during this period nearly 
1,(K)0 enterprises were advanced 
funds for acquiring fixed assets. 
In 1975-76 alone, sanctions 
valued at Rs 3.61 crores were 
made to as many as 200 entre¬ 
preneurs. According to data 
till the middle of the current 


assisted by and large the small- 
scale industries only. Will you 
kindly list the types of industries 
which have received financial 
assistance from youl 

A. The industries which have 
been helped by DFC are nume- 




year i.e. 1976-77, cumulative 
sanctions to 1146 units had 
risen to Rs 19.14 crores while 
disbursements were of the 
order of Rs 13.69 crores. 

Q. Is there any constraint on 
the availability of resources? ■ 

A. In my opinion, the cons¬ 
traint is not really in terms of 
resources but on our capacity 
to cope with the increasing in¬ 
flow of applications. As you 
are aware, wc have four major 
sources of funds available to 
us. In the first place, there is the 
IDBI which makes re-finance 
available to us. This is supple¬ 
mented by market borrowings 
by the DFC and in case of 
additional requirements, this 
Corporation takes recourse to 
ad hoc borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank of India. Lastly, 
there is a regular inflow of 
funds from repayments of old 
loans with interest. 

Q. The DFC, / learn, has 



Mr Kaushal Kumar 

rous but broadly the follow¬ 
ing groups have shared bulk of 
the financial assistance—Food 
processing, auto parts, light 
engineering, printing, plastics 
and chemical industries. 

Q. Do you have any special 
scheme to assist technician 
entrepreneurs! 

A- Yes; we have a special 
scheme for helping technically 
qualified persons who wish to 
set up industries in Delhi and 
Chandigarh. The assistance 
under this scheme is limited to 
three lakhs of rupees in the case 
of groups of persons. This is 
meant for the acquisition of 
land, construction of factory 
building and purchase of plant 
and machinery. In special 


cases, assistance for woricing 
capital is also provided. 

An entrepreneur having an 
engineering degree, diploma 
or equivcilent qualification is 
eligible for getting assistance 
under the scheme. The initial 
margin is fixed at 10 per cent 
but it may by reduced depend¬ 
ing on the merit of each case. 
The rale of interest charged is 
11 per cent per annum with one 
per cent rebate for prompt pay¬ 
ments of principal and interest 
and IDBI refinance. The period 
of repayment ranges between 5 
and 12 years depending on the 
profitability of a project. 

Q. During the last one and a 
half years, weaker sections'of 
society have been receiving 
liberal assistance from official 
agencies. Do you have a special 
scheme for providing assistance 
for the establishment of units 
by people with .small means! 

A. The DFC has drawn up 
a special scheme for helping 
entrepreneurs and technicians 
to set up tiny units with little 
capital of their own. This 
scheme provides assistance bet¬ 
ween Rs 10,000 and Rs 50,000. 
The age of the entrepreneur 
should not normally exceed 35 
years. The assistance is pro¬ 
vided for the acquisition of 
plant, machinery and equip¬ 
ment as well as margin monqr 
for working capital. The mar¬ 
gin in this case is only five per 
cent. The rate of interest is 
fixed at 10 per cent per annum 
with one per cent rebate on 
prompt payment of principal 
and interest. Thus the effective 
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rate of interest works out to 
be nine per cent which is the 
cheapest rate at which funds 
can be borrowed. Incidentally, 
the bank rate is also nine per 
cent. The period of repayment 
is fixed in the range 7-10 years 
depending on the profitability 
of the project. The DFC has 
understanding with commercial 
banks for arranging working 
capital also for these small 
units at concessional rates of 
interest. 

Q. Is yoUr corporation in a 
position to provide foreign ex¬ 
change loans'! If so, under what 
conditions are such credits made 
available to entrepreneurs ? 

A. The International Deve¬ 
lopment Association (IDA) and 
more recently the World Bank 
has provided credit in various 
curriencies to the government 
of India which is re-lent to the 
Industrial Development Bank 
of India (IDBI). Our Corpora¬ 


tion receives these foreign ex¬ 
change credits through the 
IDBI. We make these credits 
available cither to new indus¬ 
trial projects or to old units for 
extension, diversification, mo¬ 
dernisation and renovation of 
the existing units. The value of 
credit ranges between Rs 20,000 
and Rs 30 lakhs. The rate of 
interest is fixed at 12j^ per cent 
per annum with one per cent 
rebate for prompt payment in 
the case of small-scale units 
and technician entrepreneurs. 
For medium si/c units, the rate 
of interest is fixed at 13^^ per 
cent with per cent rebate 
for prompt payment. 

Q. Is it true that your Cor¬ 
poration takes four to six- 
months in finalising a credit! 
Do you think this much time 
is necessary for disposing of an 
application ? 

A. On the basis of my per¬ 


sonal experience, I can say 
that a thorough and detailed 
examination of a proposal from 
various angles is a time-con¬ 
suming process. Our corpora¬ 
tion takes every possible pre¬ 
caution while making an ad¬ 
vance to an industrial unit. 
This is beneficial both for the 
corporation and the enterprise 
because many a pitfalls are 
avoided. We have a sense of 
involvement and participation 
with the units which we assist. 
Applications from technician 
entrepreneurs and those under 
the special scheme for tiny 
units are given priority and 
disposed of in two to three 
months’ time. In some cases 
considerable delay is caused 
because the applications do n^t 
furnish complete information 
required for processing the 
case. 

Q. In the coming years, 
what part will DFC play in the 


industrialisation of Delhi ant 
Chandigarh ? 

A. With experience gaine 
over a decade, the DFC ca 
look forward to a bright futui 
in the sense that its pace c 
operations will not only gi 
quickened but also enlarge 
in the coming years. We hav 
a sound and strong financu 
base. The defaults in paymer 
range between eight and nin 
per cent of the total advance; 
By any standard, the DFC ha 
a brilliant record of perfoi 
mance and in the coming yeai 
it is bound to improve itsel 
Its gross profit which wa 
Rs 9.67 lakhs in 1967-68 mu 
tiplied ten times to Rs 97.4 
lakhs in 1975-76. Net profi 
did still better; it rosefror 
Rs 3.24 lakhs in 1967-68 t 
Rs 42.53 lakhs in 1975-76. W 
also propose to launch in th 
near future some new scheme 
for the weaker strata of society 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE FINANCIAL 

CORPORATION 

OFFERS 


Assistance in helping you to procure import licence and foreign exchange under simplified 
procedure for import of machinery besides providing rupee finance for setting up technically feasible and 
financially viable industrial projects in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Unemployed graduates below 30 years of age are granted Rs 2.00 lakhs equivalent to 95 % of 
the cost of factory building and plant and machinery. 

The Corporation has so far sanctioned financial assistance aggregating Rs 272.95 lakhs to 254 
industrial units which include amount of Rs 236.53 lakhs to 245 small scale units and it has disbursed 
amounts aggregating Rs 189.49 lakhs to 216 industrial units which include Rs 157.52 lakhs to 208 
small scale units. 

The sanctions and disbursements for the year 1975-76 amounted to Rs 313.45 lakhs and Rs 252.86 
lakhs which were higher than the previous years figures by 45.8% and 36.8% respectively. The profit for 
the year 1975-76 was higher by 62.3% than that of the earlier year. 

For details please contact Corporation’s offices at following addresses:— 

I JAMMU OFFICE SRINAGAR OFFICE 

I P.W.D. Buildings, P.W.D. Buildings, 

S Nehru Market, Residency Road, Srinagar. 

I Jammu. Phones: 8302/8951 Phones: 3282/5649 | 
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proving 

D. K. Kotia* 


working of stale 

financial corporations 


' ^ PRIVATE sources (including 
' ummercial banks) could not 
't; rovide sufficient finance to 
(I adustries, immediately after 
j] idependence the government 
I amc forward and the Industrial 
; finance Corporation (IFC) 
y, ras set up under a separate 
I kct in 1948 to provide finance 
; acilities for industrial devc- 
; * opment. But this corporation 
!' vas not able to cover all types 
)f demands as its dealings were 
tatutorily restricted to public 
;' imited companies and co- 
; Tperative societies. In fact, 
•he IFC was established to pro¬ 
vide facilities to large-scale 
ndustries. Further, it was also 
, I'ery difficult to cover the whole 
lation by one institution. It 
was, therefore, decided to 
sstablish separate term-lending 
institutions at each state level to 
cater for the needs of small and 
medium-sized industries. 
Accordingly, the State Financial 
Corporations Act was passed 
by Parliament in 1951 as an 
enabling measure for the 
establishment of state finan¬ 
cial corporations (SFCs). At 
prment there are 18 SFCs. 

Loan Assistance 

The SFCs provide assistance 
mainly in the form of loans. 
* They grant loan to new as well 
as existing undertakings with¬ 
out considering the nature of 
ownership of industrial unit. 
They provide loans upto Rs 10 
lakhs but in the case of a public 
limited company or a registered 
cooperative society the maxi¬ 
mum limit is Rs 30 lakhs. The 
corporations under the SFCs 

•Faculty Member. liepartmcnt of 
Accountancy & Business Statistics, 
University of Rajasthan, Jainur- 
302004. 


Act are prohibited from grant¬ 
ing loans to industrial units 
whose share capital and 
reserves exceed a crore of 
rupees. 

The SFCs have done magni¬ 
ficent work in certain fields but 
according to some people their 
performance has not been 
satisfactory and they have not 
been able to fulfil the objectives 
for which they were established. 
There exists a wide gap between 
the demand and supply of 
finance for industrial develop¬ 
ment and, therefore, there is 
considerable scope for improve¬ 
ment in their operations. They 
have to develop them on a more 
sound basis and a proper 
balance in their operations and 
activities is necessary. 

Problems and Limitations 

Also, the SFCs have their 
own problems and limitations. 
While it is necessary on the 
part of the SFCs to formulate 
proper plans and establish 
effective control, it is equally 
important to remove difficuhies 
facing them. With this end 
in view some suggestions to 
improve their working have 
been made which emerge from 
a study of the workihg of the 
SFCs. 

Aparts from the SFCs, many 
other financial institutions arc 
engaged in providing financial 
facilities to industries such as 
the Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of India (IFC), National 
Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration (NIDC), National Small 
Industries Corporation (NSIC), 
State Industrial Development 
Corporation (SIDC), State 
Small-Scale Industries Corpora¬ 
tion (SSIC), State Bank of 


India (SBl), Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of 
India (ICICI), Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Bank of India (IDBl), 
etc. The main objective of all 
these institutions is the same, 
i.e. to provide financial facilities 
for industrial development. As 
no clear line of demarcation 
can be drawn regarding the 
fields of operations of these 
institutions, there always 
remains a possibility of over¬ 
lapping and duplication of the 
operations. This has given rise 
to the problem of co-ordina¬ 
tion between the activities of 
these institutions. 

The co-ordination between 
the SFCs and other agencies in 
providing finance to business 


concerns can be brought about 
in the following manner: 

(i) Industrial units whose 
requirements exceed the statu¬ 
tory limit of advances (which 
an SFC may give) may be 
financed jointly by the IFC and 
the ICICI. The SFC may act 
as agent of IFC/ICICI to the 
extent of the additional loan 
(this is permissible under 
Section 25 (i) (d) of the SFCs 
Act) and accept a pari passu 
charge on the security which 
may continue to be supervised 
by it. This will benefit all the 
parties concerned. 

(ii) Where a concern 
requires assistance both in 
foreign currency and in rupees, 
the former may be provided by 




The Kerala Financial Corporation 

(A vital source of assistance to Small Scale Industries) 


Provides 


Underui ill ! : 
Guaranucs : 

Foreign Exchange Loan 


financial assistance for the purchase of land, 
construction of industrial building, pur¬ 
chase of plant and machinery and margin 
money required for working capital. 

issue of stocks, shares and debentures. 

Deferred payments due from any industrial 
concern in connection with its purchase of 
capital goods within India. 

: for import of Capital goods from abroad 
for projects involving not more than Rs 1 
crore. 


LOW RATE OF INTEREST 
LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD 
For particulars contact ; 

Head Office : The Kerala Financial Corporation, 

Vollayr.mbalam, 

Trivandrum-695001. 

Telephone : 60319 (4 lines) 

Branches'. I. Chittoor Road, Ernakulam, 

Cochin-682 01]. 

Telephone : 33745 

2. Feroke Buildings, Kallai Road, 
Calicut-675 001. 

Telephone: 76719. 

Sub Offices : District Industries Ofiices at Alleppey, 

Maiappuram and Cannanorc. 
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IFC/ICICI depending upon the 
form of organisation of the 
concern; the SFC may provide 
the rupee loan, both agencies 
having pari passu charge on the 
securities. 

(iii) Although the NSIC 
has many activities to carry 
on yet it concentrates itself only 
on providing machines on hire- 
purchase. The SFC also pro¬ 
vides finance for machines. As 
the NSIC renders service on 
easy terms and also provides 
the facility of foreign exchange 
for importing machines, it 
affects the business of the 
SFCs. Therefore, it is suggested, 
that the NSIC should concen¬ 
trate all its energies and 
resources on promotional 
activities which hold great 
promise and give up its hire- 
purchase business which the 
SFCs should take up. The 
NSIC, as a promotional body, 
should act as an agent of the 
SFCs for the procurement of 


machines wherever borrowers 
want such services, and also as 
the clearing house for informa¬ 
tion regarding availability, 
price, performance, etc. of 
different types of machines. 

(iv) Similarly, the SSICs 
and the SIDCs cover a wide 
field of activities covered by the 
SFCs; so there is overlapping. 
The role of the SIDCs should 
be limited only up to the pro¬ 
motional activities such as 
formulating, executing and 
running of projects which are 
necessary to fill the gaps in the 
industrial structure of the 
states. 

(v) Commercial banks and 
the SFCs may Jointly finance an 
industrial concern against com¬ 
posite security, for acquiring 
block assets as well as for 
working capital purposes. 

(vi) There is also scope for 
commercial banks to act as 
agents of the SFC where the 
latter has no branches. Apart 


from being mutually beneficial, 
it will increase the scope of 
business of the corporation and 
publicise its activities in mofus- 
sil areas. 

(vii) In order to achieve co¬ 
ordination among these institu¬ 
tions it is also suggested that 
the representatives of these 
institutions should meet at 
regular intervals to discuss 
matters of common interest. 

The main hindrance in the 
steady progress of the SFCs is 
the lack of financial resources. 
It is necessary to raise more 
funds by searching for new 
sources. For this, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions may be consi¬ 
dered; 

(1) The government should 
come forward to supplement 
the sources of the SFCs through 
its aid. Unlike the ICICI, as 
also the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation, and to some 
extent the IDBI, the resources 
of the SFCs have not been 


supplemented by funds obtaine 
from the government on cor 
cessional terms. 

(2) At present, the deposit 
from public constitute a 
insignificant part in the func 
of the SFCs. The raising ( 
funds by way of deposits avoir 
the considerable overh^ 
expenses associated with bot 
issues. The acceptance < 
deposits ensures a steady flo 
of funds, rather than an occ; 
sional one that takes place ' 
the case of bonds. Also, < 
deposits are repayable o 
different dates, the SFC do( 
not have to find funds fi 
redemption in one lot as in tl 
case of bonds. So it is nece 
sary to increase the amount < 
deposits by the SFCs in ord 
to supplement their oth' 
regular sources of fund 
Following steps are suggest 
to increase the sources of fum 
by way of deposits by the SFC 

(i) Adequate publicity, co 


^vvvuvwwv>n>vvvvvvwwfcvi#wvvw>/vvvv\«vvvuw«n,‘wvsn)Vwv\,iM,vi<vi,vvvvvvvvvt,«bv\iVV->i/vwwvvw«/vvr,vb'WV^AfVV 

i FINANCE FROM KSFC* 

For : • Manufacture, Preservation or Processing of Goods, 

• Maintenance, Repair, Testing or Servicing of Machinery, 

• Service to promote industrial growth in the state. 

Under : # “Technician’s Scheme” of liberal terms, 

% Foreign Currency Loan under IDA Line of Credit, 

• Concessional finance with package of incentives and concession for setting up industries in the 
eleven backward districts. 

For nwre details contact : 

The Public Relations Officer, 

(Phone : 55715) 

♦KARNATAKA STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
“Shankaranarayana Buildings”, 

25, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

BANGALORE-560 001. 

Branches at : 

Mysore, Mangalore, Shimoga, Belgaum, Hubli and Raichur. 
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I i,ssing and local patronage 
ly be helpful to attract 
I i asonable amounts of deposits, 
si' ijcal bodies such as munici- 
I lities may also be encouraged 
i keep their surplus funds on 
jposit with the corporations. 

“ fact, it is necessary to con- 
jr 'jy the voice of the corpora- 
i ^n regarding deposit to every 
jBn. People generally do not 
glow that the SFC also accepts 
ffposits. The SFCs may col- 
^ctivcly undertake an intensive 
i J-lndia campaign to advertise 
^eir policy regarding deposits 
. ^ disclosing the fact that the 
' ^posits of the persons in the 
i!,fCs arc guaranteed by the 
,; ^ate government in regard to 
’ j/s p.iymeiit of principal 
jPount and interest thereon. 

. :l-(ii) One of the difficulties 
,riith the SFCs in raising funds 
ly way of deposits is that the 
, ,repositors such as commercial 
lanks, cannot take advances 


against their deposit receipts. 
To remove this difficulty, it is 
suggested that deposit receipts 
issued by the SFCs should be 
made assignable to third parties. 
Depositors needing advances 
could then assign these receipts 
to banks, etc. To encourage 
the public to keep deposits 
with the SFCs, assignment of 
deposit receipts may be exempt¬ 
ed from stamp duty. 

(iii) At present, the SFC 
can accept deposits only up to 
the amount of its paid-up 
capital. To help meet a high 
demand on the resources of the 
SFCs, it may be desirable to 
permit them to receive deposits 
up to twice, rather than only 
equal to the paid-up capital. 

(iv) The SFC may also get 
deposits from the concern to 
whom it has provided loan 
facilities. It is easy because 
these concerns remain in direct 


contact with the corporation 
and it is in the best position to 
request them and press them to 
invest their surplus money as 
deposits in the corporation. 

Tne SFCs should be allowed 
to participate in equity financ¬ 
ing. Although equity financing 
is the most appropriate in the 
case of a new enterprise (as 
unlike a loan, it imposes no 
repayment or interest burden 
in the initial stages) yet the 
SFCs cannot be expected to 
provide equity finance to new 
ventures because of the risk 
involved and should proceed 
cautiously. It will, therefore, 
be desirable for them to make 
a beginning by participating in 
equities of enterprises which 
have already become seasoned 
and with which they have had 
satisfactory dealings us lenders 
for a fairly long time. If the 
SFCs participate in the equity 
capital, they will be able to 


share in the profits of growing 
enterprises. After acquiring 
sufficient experience, the SFCs 
could later consider undertak¬ 
ing equity financing in respect 
of new ventures to fulfil their 
role of development banks. 

The SFCs perform a special 
type of work. They arc not 
ordinary business institutions. 
Their main objective is not to 
earn profit but to render finan¬ 
cial assistance for industrial 
development. In many cases, 
they do not earn profit from 
their business operations. For 
example, in backward districts, 
they do not earn profit but still 
they do work in those districts. 
Therefore, it is suggested that 
the SFCs should be given some 
financial concessions to enable 
them to perform their work 
more efficiently. They may be 
considered for the following 
financial concessions: 

(i) The SFCs have received 
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“The Wheels of Production in Farms and Factories must be kept running with Greater Vigour” 

—INDIRA GANDHI 

WE IN DEC PROVIDE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO KEEP 
THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY MOVING 

The financial assistance is rendered under the following schemes : 

(1) Special Scheme for Assistance to Tiny Units (Introduced in pursuance of 20-Point Economic 
Programme) 

(2) Scheme for Assistance to Technician Entrepreneurs 

(3) Scheme for Assistance to Small-Scale Units 

(4) Scheme for Assistance to Medium-Scale Units 

(5) Scheme for Assistance under IDA Line of Credit- Foreign Exchange loans for import of plant 
and equipment from World Bank Member Countries and 

(6) Scheme for Providing Seed Capital/Margin Money under Haifa Million Jobs Programme. 

DELHI FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

(Established by the Government) 

Saraswali Bhavan, 

E-Block, Connaught Place, 

New Delhi-110001 

Sub-Office : 72/73 Bank Square, 

Sector 17-B, Chandigarh. 
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none of the concessions such as 
the development rebate or tax 
holiday given to industrial con¬ 
cerns. The corporations have 
also not received any loan etc. 
from the government on nil or 
low,rate of interest as some 
development banks in foreign 
countries get from their govern¬ 
ments. While the SFCs have 
received no such assistance, 
their statute has compelled 
them to pay dividend on their 
shares right from the day they 
commenced business and 
received the shareholders’ 
money. Therefore, they had to 
take subvention from the state 
governments for paying mini¬ 
mum guaranteed dividend. It 
is suggested that subvention 
liability of the SFCs payable 
to the state governments should 
be written off or converted 
into special capital bearing no 
dividend obligation 

Reserve Fund 

(ii) Section 35(A) of the 
SFCs Act permits the RBI and 
the state government to forego 
their share of dividend. This 
foregone dividend is used to 
make a special Reserve Fund. 
But the total amount in this 
fund shall at no time exceed 
ten per cent of the paid-up 
share capital of the SFC. 
Many SFCs have almost reach¬ 
ed this limit. Therefore, it is 
suggested that this limit should 
be raised. 

(iii) The SFCs are allowed 
to transfer to a Special Reserve 
Account a sum not exceeding 
25 per cent of the profits of 
each year, the amount so 
transferred being eligible for 
income-tax concession in terms 
of Section 36(I)(viii) of the 
Income-Tax Act. It is suggested 
for strengthening the resources 
of the corporations that this 
limit should be raised. 

(iv) It is suggested that bonds 


issued by the SFCs should 
be exempted from stamp 
duty. 

A large share of the financial 
assistance (given by the SFCs) 
has gone only to a few districts. 
The imbalanced distribution of 
financial assistance is making 
poor districts poorer and rich 
districts richer. It is essential 
to remove this regional 
imbalance in order to develop 
the backward regions. Follow¬ 
ing suggestions are made to 
remove this regional imbalance: 

More Concessions 

(i) More concessions should 
be provided (in regard to rate 
of interest, security, margin, 
repayment, etc.) to industries 
in the backward areas, (ii) A 
special fund should be created 
for providing assistance in these 
regions. It may be set up by 
arranging a long-term interest- 
free loan from the state govern¬ 
ment or the RBI and this fund 
should be kept exclusively for 
financing industries in back¬ 
ward areas on more liberal 
terms, (iii) As people do not 
invest their capital in these 
areas due to the risk involved, 
it is suggested that the SFCs 
should come forward to parti¬ 
cipate in equity financing in 
these areas, (iv) The corpora¬ 
tion should provide as much 
technical help as possible to 
industries established in these 
regions. The SFCs should also 
assist units in facing their 
problems relating to produc¬ 
tion techniques, maintenance, 
accounting, taxation, procure¬ 
ment of raw materials, market¬ 
ing, etc. (v) To keep in touch 
with the needs of industrial 
finance in these districts, it is 
necessary for the SFCs to open 
branches to cover these areas. 
If it is not possible to open a 
branch in each district, a group 
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Your lirigbt idea. 

Will ii ever see the light of day ? 

If a bright, profitable idea threatens to 
dim for want of finance or foreign 
exchange credit may be MSFC can help. 


Whether you want to set up a new industry or renovate an 
existing one, or diversify into new fields. MSFC' has 
specialised financial schemes that can help : 


• Foreign exchange loans for import of plant and equip¬ 
ment under the World Bank Caedit on liberal terms, 

* Technicians’ Assistance Scheme for Technocrats. 


^ * Also special scheme for educated unemployed. 


* Transport loans to cover purchase of trucks, tourist, ^ 
taxis, rickshaws etc. 

* Concessional loans to industries in Goa tind the 13 dis¬ 
tricts of Maharashtra wliieli have been declared back¬ 
ward. 


If any of these schemes appeal to you, do drop in onus. 
Your visit could open uo a whole new luturc for you. 
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MSPC 


Maharashtra State Financial Corporation 

Head Office : 7ih to 9lh Floor, New Excelsior Building, 
A.K. Nayak Marg. BOMBAY 4t)0 001. 

Regional Offices : Bombay, Pune, Kolh.ipur, 
Aurangabad, Nagpur and Panjim (Goa). 
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t t backward districts may be 
iken together to open the 
ew branch. The main hind- 
tnce in the opening of new 
ranches is the additional 
lixpenses which the corpora- 
lions cannot afford. For this, 
I'.he state government or the 
iflBI should formulate a scheme 


of subsidy for an initial period 
of three years to meet the cost 
of branch-expansion pro¬ 
gramme of the SFCs. (vi) The 
opening of branches by the 
SFCs is closely bound up with 
the potential business in these 
districts. The SFCs, apart from 
locating existing industrial units 


for rendering financial assis¬ 
tance, have also to identify the 
potential for new industries 
and locate entrepreneurs willing 
to exploit the potential. For 
this, it is suggested that indus¬ 
trial surveys, conducted jointly 
by the RBI, the IDBI, the ICICI 
and the IFC in certain develop¬ 


ing states might cover not only 
the establishment of large and 
medium industries but also 
small industries. This district- 
wise survey of industrial and 
entrepreneurial potential will 
help the SFCs in increasing 
their business in backward 
districts. 




Delhi’s Achievements in the Year of Fulfilment 


s 


Decline in Prices 

Price rise arrested; negative rate of inflation 
achieved; model public distribution set-up; people’s 
cloth being sold through 253 coops, and 2251 
Fair Price Shops in urban and rural areas. 

Home for the Homeless 
Land for the Landless 

4136 acres of agricultural land distributed to 
4538 Harijan and poor landless families. 9000 
house sites distributed to poor and Harijan home¬ 
less. Rs. 18 lakhs distributed to Harijans, as 
housing subsidy. 

Apprenticeship 

3529 youngmen placed as apprentices in indus¬ 
tries as against the target of 3500. 

Public Enemies on the run 

2259 raids on dishonest traders. Suppressed tran¬ 
sactions of Rs. 16 crores detected. 14,000 raids 
against hoarders, black-marketeers. 


Relief for Students 

Book Banks in 853 schoob, stationery at cheaper 
rates; hostel food costs less; 12 point programme 
for school improvement. Free text-books to all 
primary students. Rs. 8 lakhs spent in providing 
school uniforms to the poor students. Additional 
Rs. 8 lakhs this year. 


Production Picks up 

600 industrial sheds constructed. Rs. 3.5 crores 
distributed as loan to industries. Vegetable culti¬ 
vation increased from 16.20 thousand hectares in 
1972 to 19.72 thousand hectares in 1976. Multiple 
cropping popularised. Marginal farmers and labo¬ 
urers’ Development Agency helping the weakest 
farmers. 

Beautification 

City area has a new look. Jama Masjid complex 
rc-dcvelopcd-beautified. Subzi Mandi shifted to 
Azadpur. 200 non-conforming industries shifted 
to the conforming area. 20 Resettlement colonics, 
with 50.000 plots having basic amenities, set up. 
New hopes of better life and opportunities for 
the poor and the weakest. To make Delhi greener 
10 lakh trees being planted of which 6 lakhs 
have already been planted. 

Rural Development 

50 villages to benefit from integrated programme 
under cleanliness, prohibition and Family Planning 
in the first quarter of 1976-77. All villages to come 
under its ambit by the end of 1976-77. 

Delhi tops in Family Planning 

Against the national average of 16.1 percent, 
Delhi has covered 58.6 percent couples in the pro¬ 
creative age-group by the end of March, 1976. 
This percentage is higher than the Fifth Plan target 
of 38 percent. As a result of an intensified drive 
70,000 more sterilisations have so far been done 
this year. 


WE ARE ON THE PATH OF RADICAL TRANSFORMATION UNDER THE 
DYNAMIC AND INSPIRING LEADERSHIP OF SMT. INDIRA GANDHI. 
LET US SINK OUR PETTY DIFFERENCES AND WORK UNITEDLY 
FOR THE GREATER GLORY OF THE CAPITAL QTY OF DELHI 


issued by the Directorate of Information & Publicity : Delhi Administration: Delhi 
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Maharashtra State Financial Corporation 

Helps Backward Areas 


After the bifurcation of Bom¬ 
bay state, the Maharashtra State 
Financial Corporation (MSFC) 
was set up in August 1962. It 
extended its jurisdiction to the 
union territory of Goa, Daman 
and Diu in August 1964. 
Table I shows total assistance 
by the MSFC in terms of sanc¬ 
tions and disbursements. In 
the fourth Plan period, the 
number of loans sanctioned 
increased more than four times; 
whereas the amounts sanction¬ 
ed increased three-fold in 
comparison with the previous 
five years. In the subsequent 
two years alone, the amount 
sanctioned went up to about 
90 per cent of that sanctioned 
in the entire fourth Plan 
period.^ A similar trend reflect¬ 
ing marked increase in assis¬ 
tance was witnessed in the 
union territory of Goa, during 
the total period under exami¬ 
nation. 

Sanctions & Disbursements 

Table II shows the sanctions 
and disbursements in the 
underdeveloped regions of 
Maharashtra and the union 
territory of Goa (which is 
entirely recognised as indus¬ 
trially backward). The two five- 
year periods ending in March 
1969 and March 1974 revealed 
a phenomenal increase both in 
the number of loans sanction¬ 
ed and in the amounts sanc¬ 
tioned as also the amounts 
disbursed in the Vidarbha and 
Marathwada regions. In the 
Konkan region only the 
Koiaba and Ratnagiri districts 
were included as the Thane 
district is generally recognised 
as a developed district. 

Sanctions registered a four¬ 
fold increase in Goa whereas 
in Vidarbha, Marathwada and 
Konkan the increase was near¬ 


ly six times in the fourth Plan 
period as against the preced¬ 
ing five years. The govern¬ 
ment of India notified, in 
December 1970, as many as 


13 districts as industrially 
backward in Maharashtra and 
the whole union territory of 
Goa for the purpose of con¬ 
cessional refinance from the 


IDBI. But this scheme, popu¬ 
larly known as soft loan I 
scheme, became effective from 
1971-72 only. So only during 
the later period of the fourth 


Table I 

Total Sanctions and Disbursements 1964-65 To 1975-76 



1964-65 to 1968-69 
(Five years) 

1969-70 to 1973-74 
(Fourth Plan) 

1974-75 to 

1975-76 


No. Amount 
(Rs crores) 

No. 

Amount 
(Rs crores) 

No. 

Amount 
(Rs crores) 

Sanctions : 







Maharashtra 

1096 

16.80 

5047 

52.86 

2208 

46.99 

Goa 

49 

1.02 

321 

4.28 

139 

4.21 

Total 

1145 

17.83 

5368 

57.14 

2347 

51.20 

Disbursements : 







Maharashtra 

— 

13.16 


32.37 

— 

24.74 

Goa 


0.36 

— 

2.38 

— 

3.31 

Total 

— 

13.52 

— 

34.75 

— 

28.05 



Table II 




Sanctions and Disbursements in Specified Underdeveloped Regions 






(Amount Rs crores) 


1964-65 to 1968-69 

1969-70 to 1973-74 

1974-75 to 


(Five years) 

(Fourth Plan) 

1975-76 


No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Sanctions : 







Vidarbha 

76 

0.84 

991 

6.94 

559 

4.85 

Marathwada 

186 

0.93 

753 

5.21 

288 

5.34 

Konkan (K-R only) 

24 

0.52 

369 

4.22 

151 

5.26 

Goa 

49 

1.02 

321 

4 28 

139 

4,21 

Total 

335 

3.31 

2434 

20.65 

1137 

19,66 

Disbursements ; 







Vidarbha 

— 

0.40 

— 

3.74 

— 

3.17 

Marathwada 

— 

0.50 

— 

3.04 

— 

2.71 

Konkan (K—R only) 

— 

0.70 

— 

2,54 

— 

2.23 

Goa 

— 

0.36 

— 

2.38 

— 

3.31 

Total 

— 

1.96 

— 

11.70 

— 

11.42 
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[*lan, a definite spurt was given 
!Jo the industrial development 
}r the notified backward dis- 
^^ricts. In these 13 districts of 
laharashtra, sanctions went 
fjjp remarkably. From less than 
Iks 2 crores in the five years 
"ng March 1969 the sanc¬ 
tions went up to nearly Rs 13 


crores during the fourth Plan 
and in the subsequent two 
years alone the loans sanc¬ 
tioned were valued at more 
than Rs 13 crores. 

The disbursements also kept 
pace with the quickened pace 
of sanctions. The increase in 
the number of loans was also 


noteworthy. The government 
of India recognised Auranga¬ 
bad, Chandrapur and Ratna- 
giri also as districts eligible for 
grant of 10 to 15 per cent 
central subsidy to new units or 
for the expansion of existing 
industrial units. In these three 
districts also the performance 


was in linq with the overall 
trend of rapid increase in 
assistance. It is thus clearly 
seen that over the period of 12 
years, MSFC’s assistance in the 
developing districts has pro¬ 
gressively improved and the rate 
of increased assistance cannot 
be considered to be meagre. 


J & K State Financial Corporation Makes Progress 


K. M. Kishinchandani 


HE Jammu and Kashmir State 
Financial Corporation was 
[established by the government 
(I'^of Jammu and Kashmir in 
oDccember 1959 under the 
Estate Financial Corporations 
jjAct, 19.'il for meeting the 
jfinancial requirements of small 
^;and medium-scale industries 
i in the state. It is one of the 

jF 

SFCs (including Tamil 


5 


18 

Nadu Industrial and Invest- 


ment Corporation Ltd) in the 
" country and during the last 16 


years of its existence it has 
made considerable progress in 
its loan operations which has 
given a fillip to the transport, 
tourism and other industries 
in the state. 

The present authorised capi¬ 
tal of the corporation is 
Rs 100 lakhs and the issued 
and paid-up capital is 
Rs 76.63 lakhs which is subs¬ 
cribed to by the state govern¬ 
ment (52,8 per cent), IDBI 
(21.2 per cent), commercial and 
cooperative banks (15 per 
cent), insurance companies 
including the LIC (7.6 per 
cent) and individuals (3.4 per 
cent). The present reserves of 
the corporation amount to 
Rs 51.01 lakhs and its 
total owned funds aggregate 
Rs 127.63 lakhs. 

The corporation grants 
loans to industrial concerns 
engaged or to be engaged in 
the manufacture, preservation 


or processing of goods, inclu¬ 
ding any art or process for 
producing, preparing or mak¬ 
ing an article by subjecting 
any material to a manual, 
mechanical, chemical, electrical 
or any other like operation. 

It has granted loans to all 
types of borrowers except the 
cioperative societies. Table I 
given below shows the 
sanctions and disbursements 
made during each year as well 
as the loans outstanding at the 
end of each of the 16 years 
since the inception of the 
corporation. 


It will be seen from this 
table that right from the 
beginning there has been a 
progressive increase in the 
business of the corporation 
from year to year and during 
the last three years, in parti¬ 
cular, the sanctions exceeded 
those accorded during the 
earlier 13 years and during the 
15th and 16th years the sanc¬ 
tions accorded crossed the 
figure of Rs. two crores and 
Rs. three crores respectively. 

The corporation is one of 
the authorised institutions to 
Table I 

Loans Sanctioned and Disbursed 


grant foreign exchange loans 
under the credit of S40 mil¬ 
lion made available by the 
International Bank of Recons¬ 
truction and Development 
(World Bank) to the govern¬ 
ment of India for on-lending 
to the State Financial Corpo¬ 
rations through the Industrial 
Development Bank of India 
(IDBI) by way of refinancing 
the loans granted to small and 
mcdium-scalc industries for set¬ 
ting up industrial units involv¬ 
ing import of a portion of the 
plant and machinery from 
countries which are members 

(Rs in lakhs) 



Year 

Loans sanctioned during 
the year 

Loans disbursed 

Loans 

outstanding 



Gross 

Net 

Progressive 

During 

Pro- 







the year 

grcssivc. 


I. 

1960-61 

4.01 

3.51 

3.51 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

2_ 

1961-62 

7.70 

6.56 

9.56 

4.40 

6.61 

6.46 

3. 

1962-63 

16.55 

15.42 

24.98 

2.25 

8.86 

8.10 

4. 

1963-64 

6.08 

3.40 

28.38 

8.79 

17.65 

16.34 

5. 

1964-65 

11.39 

7.91 

36.29 

8.63 

26.28 

24.03 

6. 

1965-66 

39.98 

37.07 

73.63 

24.80 

51.03 

44.27 

7. 

1966 67 

76.69 

47.67 

121.03 

45.16 

96.24 

75.29 

8. 

1967-68 

63.96 

60.24 

181.27 

54.42 

150.66 

102.87 

9. 

1968.69 

77.35 

68.45 

249.72 

60.24 

210.95 

125.16 

10. 

1969-70 

88.49 

60.11 

309.83 

73.71 

284.66 

152.33 

11. 

1970-71 

158.48 

153.45 

463.28 

128.54 

413.20 

216.94 

12. 

1971-72 

116.42 

103.00 

566.28 

102.56 

515.76 

252.48 

13. 

1972-73 

129.08 

118.53 

684.81 

85.81 

601.57 

250.77 

14. 

1973-74 

176.99 

149.21 

833.02 

110.02 

711.59 

276.96 

15. 

1974-75 

214.98 

167.76 

1000.78 

184.86 

896.45 

394.71 

16. 

1975-76 

313.45 

282.13 

1282.91 

252,86 

1149.31 

574.84 
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of the Woald Bank and 

Switzerland. 

The lending rates of the cor¬ 
poration are primarily linked 
with the Bank rate and where 
refinance is obtained from the 
IDBI in respect of specific 
loans granted by it, they are 
linked with the IDBI rates. 
The present interest rates struc¬ 
ture of the corporation is as 
given in Table 11. 

A rebate of one per cent p.a. 
is allowed in all the above cases 
if the instalments and interest 
are paid on the due dates. 

The present owned funds of 
the corporation aggregate 
Rs 127.62 lakhs comprising 
paid-up capital of Rs. 76.62 
lakhs and reserves of Rs 51 00 
lakhs, the latter forming two 
thirds of the former. The other 
sources of raising of funds for 
financing the activities of the 
corporation are floatation of 
public bonds repayable after 
10 to 12 years against the 
guarantee of the state govern¬ 
ment. So far the corporation 
has raised funds from this source 
to the extent of Rs. 220.00 


lakhs. The loam outstanding 
at the close of each of the last 
five financial years were financ¬ 
ed from the sources given in 
Table IH. 

The profit after tax earned 
by the corporation for the 
financial year 1975-76 amount¬ 
ed to Rs 16.55 lakhs which 
formed 28.9 per cent of its 
total income for the year and 
was 62.3 per cent higher than 
the profit after tax earned 
during the earlier year. These 
percentages were the hignest 
when compared to similar 
figures of the previous 15 years 
of its operations. 


Tabu It 

Advances to Industrial Units Including Hotels and Houseboats. 


(a) In respect of advances where 
IDBI refinance is available 
1. Rupee loans 

2. Foreign exchange loans 

(i) To small scale units and 
to technician entreprencus 

(ii) To otner industrial units 

(b) In respect of advances where 
IDBI refinance is not available 

(i) To technociats 

(ii) To promotors other than 
technocrats. 


4-J.% above IDBI rate ol 
6% with mini. 10^%p.a. 

(i) 4^% above IDBI rate 
of8-J^% with mini. ]3% 

(ii) 4^% above IDBI rate ol 
8-J-% with mini. 13% p.a 


3% above the bank rate 
with mini. 12% p.a. 

4|% above the bank rate 
with mini. 13^% p.a. 


Table III 
Sources of Funds 


(Rs in lakhs) 




1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1. 

Paid-up capital 

76.62 

76.62 

76.62 

76.62 

76.62 

2. 

Reserve & surplus 

18.32 

3.10 

18.41 

34.73 

48.18 

3. 

Issued of public bonds 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

137.50 

16*5.00 

4. 

Borrowing from state government 

35.00 

6.00 

6.70 

6.70 

6.70 

5. 

Borrowing from RBI 

— 

35.00 

35.00 

11.00 

7.87 

6. 

Refinance from IDBI 

12.54 

20.05 

30.23 

127.09 

270.47 

7. 

Others 

^ — 

— 

— 

1 07 

— 



252.48 

250.77 

276.96 

394.71 

574.84 


Karnataka State Financial Corporation Takes Strides 

M. K. Ramachandran 


Karnataka State Financial 
Corporation (KSFC) was set 
up in 1959 by the state 
government of Karnataka 
under the provisions of State 
Financial Corporations (SFC) 
Act, 1951. TheSFCsAct, 1951 
did not envisage anything 
more than the establishment 
of a term lending institution 
at the state level on the model 
of Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of Ind a (IFCI). Fora 
long time the State Financial 
Corporations (SFCs) acted as 
miniature IFCIs at the state 
level and confined themselves 
mostly to providing term 
finance, the only difference, 
however, was, they extended 
their finances to industrial 


enterprises with all types of 
management, such as partner¬ 
ship firms, joint Hindu family 
concerns and proprietary con¬ 
cerns also and not to limited 
companies and cooperative 
societies alone, as was the case 
with the IFCI. 

The Karnataka State Finan¬ 
cial Corporation functions in 
close co-ordination with other 
State level development orga¬ 
nisations, all-India financial 
institutions and the commer¬ 
cial banks in pursuance of the 
national aspirations, policies 
and priorities. Development 
of backward districts has been 
one of the avowed objectives 
of the KSFC. In addition to 
conducting surveys, seminars, 


campaigns etc this was desired 
to be achieved by many other 
methods. The Mysore distiict 
which was declared as indus¬ 
trially backward district, has 
already emerged as the second 
centre of industrial activities in 
the state next only to 
Bangalore. 

With a view to generating 
self-employment among techni¬ 
cians a scheme for technicians 
was introduced from 1970. The 
terms under this scheme have 
been very liberal with 10 
per cent security margin and 
the lowest rate of interest 
(11.0 per cent) in respect of 
units in the backward dis¬ 
tricts. The introduction of 
foreign currency loan under 



Mr M.K. Ramachandran 

IDA line of credit is another 
milestone in the onward march 
of the KSFC to progress. 
The rapid strides taken by 
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Table II 

Highlights of Operation 


’ the KSFC from 1969-70 on- 
' ward can be seen from Table 1 
■ below. 


The loan sanctioned up to 
the end of June 1976 were of 
the value of Rs 192.98 lakhs. 

The KSFC completed 17 
years of its working on March 
31, 1976. While the first ten 

Particulars 

Since inception 
upto 31.3.1976 

During 1976-77 
(1.4.76 to 30,6.76) 

Since inception 
upto 30,6.76 


No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

I. A. Loans 
a. Gross 

2159 

5284.23 

83 

182.98 

2242 

5467.21 

years of its life may be con¬ 

b. Net 

1964 

4723.74 

82 

162.28 

2046 

4906.02 

sidered as formative, the last 
seven years may be deemed 

B. Loans 
Disbursed 

1817 

3588.39 

50 

174.90 

1867 

3763.29 

as years of take-off. Almost 
about 50 per cent of industrial 
financing for capital assets in 
the small-scale sector can be 
attributed to it. Over 2,200 

11. A. Loans 
sanctioned to 
small scale 
units: 
a. Gross 

1953 

3004 08 

64 

128.78 

2017 

3132-86 

units spread all over the state 

b. Net 

1762 

2545.14 

63 

128.08 

1825 

2673.22 

have been assisted by the cor¬ 

B. Disbursed 

1642 

1998.47 

45 

86.56 

1687 

2085.03 

poration. The gross sanctions 
exceed Rs 54 crores and the 
disbursals total Rs 37 crores. 

III. Assistance to 
backward dists. 
sanctions 

691 

1712.25 

28 

57.46 

719 

1769.71 

The highlights of the opera¬ 
tions of the KSFC can be seen 
from Table 11 alongside. 

As can be seen from Table 

IV. Assistance under 
IDA line of 
credit: 

1. Gross sanctions 

96 

594.34 

22 

58.18 

118 

652.52 

II, more than 90 per cent of 

2. Net sanctions 

88 

545.44 

22 

.58.18 

110 

603.62 

the assisted units are from the 

3. Disbursed 

51 

261.81 

5 

42.39 

56 

304.20 

small-scale sector whereas their 
share in the total finance provi¬ 
ded by the corporation is more 
than 57 per cent It c n also 

V. Assistance under 
Technicians 
Scheme: 

1. Gross sanctions 

200 

294.14 

21 

23.58 

221 

317.72 

be seen that 200 units have 

2. Net sanctions 

189 

277.57 

21 

23.58 

210 

301.15 

been assi.sted under Techni¬ 

3. Disbursed 

160 

184.33 

8 

16.68 

168 

201.01 

cians’ Scheme with a total 
gross sanction of about Rs 294 
lakhs. 

VI. Profit earned 

VII Income Tax paid 


326.32 

136.72 






Table I 


Growth of Karnataka State Financial Corporation 


(Rs in lakbs) 


SI. 

No. 

Year 

Amount 

Sanctioned 

Index 

Disbursed 

amount 

Index 

Profit 
before tax 

1 . 

Fiom 1959 60 
to 1968-69 

845.38 

515 

649.64 

408 

78.26 

2, 

1969-70 

164.04 

100 

135.37 

100 

20.21 

3. 

1970-71 

337.06 

205 

198.72 

147 

23.09 

4. 

1971-72 

504.63 

308 

329.59 

237 

25.04 

5. 

1972-73 

569.48 

347 

377.25 

279 

30.32 

6. 

1973-74 

850.73 

519 

447.32 

330 

40.75 

7. 

1974-75 

1047.16 

638 

750.85 

555 

51.57 

8. 

1975-76 

965.75 

589 

718.47 

531 

57.08 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Birla's Call for 
Increased Production 

Addrhssinc a press con¬ 
ference in New Delhi last 
week, the chairman of the 
golden jubilee celebrations of 
the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try (FICCI), Mr B.M. Birla 
called for increase in produc¬ 
tion and reduction in costs 
through discarding inefficient 
ways of production so that not 
only tile price level could be 
contained through competition 
but also the industrial pro¬ 
gress of the country could be 
accelerated. If the masses were 
to be ensured a reasonable 
standard of living by the turn 
of the century, he thought, a 
colossal investment of S 1,000 
billion would be needed by 
2000 AD. Mr Birla emphasis¬ 
ed that this was not an impos¬ 
sible task, provided we thought 
in big terms and made efforts 
to attain high goals. What the 
country needed, he said, was a 
giant leap in economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

Mr Birla stressed that al¬ 
though there had been certain 
welcome changes in the policy 
of the government, there was 
still lack of coordination 
among the various depart¬ 
ments. He agreed that a proper 
policy framework would Iiavc 
to be evolved for accelerating 
the pace of development. 

Regarding foreign invest¬ 
ments, Mr Birla observed that 
they were only to act as a 
catalyst to bring about an 
industrial revolution in the 
country. Time, he said, had 


come for exposing our indus¬ 
tries to the developments 
abroad. The Indian economy, 
he felt, had been insulated from 
the world developments for 
quite a long period. 

Mr Birla did not think that 
the Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tion Act (FERA) was a det¬ 
errent to foreign investments. 
It was a “very flexible” piece 
of legislation, he opined. 

Rapid Strides 

During the golden jubilee 
year of the FICCT and the 
forthcoming council meeting 
of the International Chambers 
of Commerce (to be held in 
New Delhi next month), 
efforts Mr Birla said, would 
be made to build up the right 
atmosphere for industrial 
growth. He wanted foreign 
businessmen and industrial 
entrepreneurs to visit this 
country to see for themselves 
the rapid strides which this 
country had taken on the in¬ 
dustrial front. 

Mr Birla pointed out that 
foreign investors did not pull 
their investments after they had 
been made. They were interes¬ 
ted in ploughing back profits 
for further production and 
growth. There was, therefore, 
no need to give short shrift to 
foreign investment. Mr Birla's 
views on the subject were 
shared by the FICCI president, 
Mr M.V. Arunachalam, and an 
ex-president of the FICCI, Mr 
Harish Mahendra. 

Referring to sickness in in¬ 
dustry, Mr Birla expressed the 
view that a clear distinction 


ought to be drawn between the 
sickness of a particular indu¬ 
stry as a whole and sickness of 
some units in an indus¬ 
try. While the former, he 
said, could be remedied by 
policy changes, as invariably 
it resulted from the policies 
relating to that industry, the 
latter was due primarily to 
incompetent and inefficient 
management and could be re¬ 
medied if the efficient industrial 
units were allowed to take-over 
sick units. The proposals sub¬ 
mitted Some time ago by the 
FICCI in this regard, he stres¬ 
sed, deserved careful consi¬ 
deration by the government. 

Mr Birla further stated that 
notwithstanding exports of 
some engineering goods and 
such manufactured products as 
textiles and jute, we still con¬ 
tinued to be exporters of raw 
materials and imports of capi¬ 
tal goods; we still had to go a 
long way in diversifying our 
exports. He exploded the myth 
that the industry had export¬ 
able surpluses. The moment 
domestic demand picked up, 
he pointed out, we would not 
have these surpluses, as under¬ 
utilisation of capacity was not 
much in many industries which 


had exportable surpluses at 
present. 

Price Support for 
Oilseeds 

Support price for groundnut 
and for sunflower seeds for 
1976-77 season has been ann¬ 
ounced. The support price for 
groundnut will be Rs 140 per 
quintal for fair average quality 
of seeds and Rs 150 per quintal 
for sunflower seeds, inclusive 
of promotional premium of 
Rs 10. The announcement is 
on the basis of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Agricultural 
Prices Commisson. The mini¬ 
ster of state for Civil Sup¬ 
plies and Cooperation, Mr 
A.C, George stated at a press 
conference recently that a new 
Directorate of Oils and Fats is 
being set up in the ministry of 
Civil Supplies and Cooperation 
for coordinated development 
of oilseeds, oils and fats. This 
is being done in view of the 
importance of these commo¬ 
dities as an item of mass con¬ 
sumption as also a source of 
raw material for various indus¬ 
tries and foreign exchange 
earnings. Mr George said last 
year India had a very good 
crop. Seventy per cent of the 


Fire Prevention Equipment 

The National Building Code instituted by the ISl 
lays down guidelines to ensure the safety of the build¬ 
ings against risk of fire. It was revealed in a pilot study 
conducted by the EEC I in five main cities of India— 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Lucknow—that 
29 of the 52 installations checked for fire hazards were 
not fitted with H R C. Fuse. The multi storeyed build¬ 
ings visited included hospitals, hotels, theatres and 
industrial units. The reason given for non-replacement 
of H.R.C. Fuse was the non-availability of H.R.C. Fuse 
or non-realisation of the grave danger involved. English 
Electric Company of India Ltd (EECI) manufactures 
fire safety equipment such as H.R.(2. Fuse, which 
would "absorb" a fault in a switch board and only a 
few sparks would mark the occurrence of a fault, 
thereby saving a disastrous fire. 
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total productioa of edible oils 
in the country was of 
groundnut. 

Mr A.C, George disclosed 
that the National Cooperative 
Development Corporation is 
planning the development and 
adoption of extraction techno¬ 
logy for oilseeds. The present 
method is outdated. The new 
technology being developed 
will help in extracting maxi¬ 
mum oil while retaining the 
quality of oilcake, which is 
fetching good price. The 
minister said with the assu¬ 
rance of a proper and minimum 
support prices to cultivators, 
the government was of the view 
that there should be no restric¬ 
tion on inter-state movement 
of vegetable oils and seeds. All 
the state governments have 
been advised not to impose any 
restrictions in this regard. With 
these measures, the govern¬ 
ment expected that the avail¬ 
ability of oils and oilseeds 
throughout the country to im¬ 
prove and prices to stabilise. 

Safety in Coal Mines 

With a view to strengthening 
safety measures, the minister 
for Energy, Mr K.C. Pant, has 
asked all nationalised coal 
mines under Coal India Limited 
(CIL) to observe a Safety 
Fortnight from December 1 to 
14. At a high-level meeting 
held recently, Mr Pant re¬ 
viewed the safety procedures 
followed in coal industry with 
the secretary and senior officers 
of the Department of Coal, 
chairman of CIL and mana¬ 
ging directors of subsidiary 
companies. 

Mr Pant said that the 
government and the Coal India 
Limited were committed to 
improve safety measures and 
as such the management must 
do everything possible in this 
direction. He discussed in 
detail problems connected 
with improvement in safety 


measures like supply of good 
timber supports, steel supports 
and improvement in rope 
haulage system. 

He asked the Coal India 
Limited to undertake affores¬ 
tation of the coal mining areas 
with a view to rehabilitating 
such areas. He also stressed 
the need for further streng¬ 
thening training facilities which 
would also go a long way in 
reducing accidents. 

Exports Look Up 

India's exports including re¬ 
exports during the first six 
months of the current financial 
year were of the order of 
Rs 2,263 crores as compared to 
Rs 1,765 crores in the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1975-76, 
thus registering an increase of 
more than 28 per cent. On the 
other hand, the imports during 
the period under review has 
decreased to Rs 2,251 crores 
from Rs 2416 crores during the 
corresponding period last year, 
indicating a contraction of 
nearly 7 per cent. This has 
given rise to a small favourable 
balance of trade of Rs 1? 
crores during April-Septembcr 
1976 as compared to the 
huge negative balance of trade 
of Rs 652 crores during the 
corresponding period last year. 

The export performance this 
year is, however, to be seen in 
the background of conti¬ 
nuously rising graph of exports 
during the last few years. The 
exports during 1975-76 rose by 
18.4 per cent, in 1974-75 by 
31.9 per cent, in 1973-74 by 
28.0 per cent and in 1972-73 
by 22.5 per cent, over the per¬ 
formance of the respective 
preceding years. A number of 
commodities have contributed 
to the satisfactory export per¬ 
formance during the first six 
months of the current year. 
According to provisional esti¬ 
mates, the export of cotton 
textiles, engineering goods. 


leather anti leather manu¬ 
factures, marine products and 
spices, particularly pepper 
and cardamom, were larger 
during the first six months of 
this year than in the same 
period of last year. Among 
engineering items, there was a 
noticable expansion in the ex¬ 
port of items like transmission 
line towers, wires and cables, 
vehicles, machine tools, steel 
pipes and tubes, wire products, 
industrial fasteners, aluminium 
products, bicycles and parts, 
electronic items and batteries. 

Export Drive 

The export performance dur¬ 
ing the last few years has been 
considerably helped by well 
articulated measures taken by 
the government to facilitate 
export production and increase 
and diversify the destinations 
and commodities of exports. 
The all-out drive launched 
to increase export earnings in¬ 
cluded successive liberalisation 


of the import frade Control: 
Policy, fixation of compensa¬ 
tory support for longer periods, 
import of raw materials free ol 
customs duty in the case 
of advance import licences 
import of raw material re¬ 
quirements for units located 
in the free trade zone throng 
an open general licence, plac¬ 
ing of import of leather machi¬ 
nery on an open general licence 
and liberalisation of the import 
capital goods and machinery 
of generally. In addition, expor¬ 
ters are now able to obtain 
draw back of customs and ex¬ 
cise duties through nationalised 
commercial banks of their own 
choice and soon after the pre¬ 
sentation of the documents re¬ 
lating to exports. 

In the area of shipping and 
transport, committees have 
been formed at major ports to 
prepare advance projections of 
availabilities of cargo for major 
destinations. Similar steps are 


This Month In 
Minerals & Metals Review 

(The Nation's Leading Industry Magazine) 

Mining : The Soviet Connection 

by a speciai correspondent 

iron Ore : Exciting Prospects at Chirla 
R. N. Mishra 

Copper Wire : How to Get Maximum Softness 
Dr L. R. Vaidyanath 

Metai Working: Sn-Ai Bearing Material 

by a special correspondent 

Steel : Optimism in West Germany 
by a speciai correspondent 

Also regular features on Mining, Metais and Minerals 
for Annual Subscription write with Rs 75 cheque to 

Minerals & Metals Review 

12/18 Vithaibhai Patel Road 
BOMBAY-400 004 
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^iso being taken to promote 
export by air including the 
setting up of a number of air 
: cargo complexes at the major 
4ntemational airports. Signi- 
* ficant institutional changes 
' have also been made in order 
^ to facilitate and promote ex- 
■ 'ports. A new department of 
^ textiles has been created in the 
ministries of Commerce so as 
to give undivided and concen¬ 
trated attention to the problem 
of textiles in the area of pro¬ 
duction, marketing and ex¬ 
ports. The department is also 
responsible for modernisation 
r and rationalisation of the tex- 
' tile industry. 

Attempts are also being made 
to increase and diversify the 
exports to various countries. 
The department of foreign 
trade in the commerce 
ministry is opening new areas 
through the technique of ex¬ 
hibitions and trade talks for 
our merchandise. In addition 
to our established markets in 
east and west Europe, trad¬ 
ing relations are being estab¬ 
lished with Spain and Portugal. 
Trade with the oil-rich Gulf 
countries as well as the deve¬ 
loping countries in south-east 
Asia and Africa are also in¬ 
creasing. 

PEC Exports 

Export earnings of the Pro¬ 
ject and Equipment Corpora¬ 
tion have increased by nearly 
20 per cent during the first 
seven months of the current 
financial year. They have 
amounted to Rs 24.2 crores 
compared with Rs 19.8 crores in 
the same period (April-Octobcr) 
of 1975-76. Of the total earn¬ 
ings, export of railway equip¬ 
ment has fetched foreign ex¬ 
change of the order of Rs 13.5 
crores and engineering equip¬ 
ment Rs 10.7 crores. During 
the period, the PEC has secur¬ 
ed export orders of the value 
of Rs 29.8 crores against 
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Rs 25 crores in the months 
of the previous year. 

PEC has fixed an ambitious 
export target of Rs 48 crores 
for the current financial year. 
Exports last year at Rs 28.6 
crores were higher by 46 per 
cent over the 1974-75 level of 
Rs. 19.6 crores. In keeping 
with the accepted need to 
accelerate exports, PEC propos- 
ses to set up warehouses both 
in the developed and develop¬ 
ing countries. The developed 
countries where such facilities 
may be established include 
West Germany and the UK. 

india-UAE Satellite 
Link 

India and the United Arab 
Emirates will have direct satel¬ 
lite telecommunication circuits 
by the end of this year. This 
was indicated by Dr Shanker 
Dayal Sharma, minister of 
Communications, to Mr 
Mohammad Saced A1 Mulla, 
minister of Communications of 
UAE, who called on him re¬ 
cently. Welcoming Mr Saeed 
Mulla, Dr Sharma hoped that 
his visit would begin a new 
era of cooperation between 
India and UAE. The provision 
of the satellite link will be 
appropriate in view of the 
historic links between the Arab 
world and India. Dr Sharma 
said that the link is facilitated 
by the satellite earth station at 
Dubai which provides tele¬ 
communication facilities to a 
number of countries in the 
region. On the Indian side, 
Dehra Dun earth station would 
soon be in operation to aug¬ 
ment the facilities now availa¬ 
ble from Arvi. 

Mr S.M. Agarwal, secretary, 
ministry of Communications, 
said the link is justified in view 
of the growing traffic between 
the two countries, which is 
now being switched through 
Bahrain. Dr Sharma was in¬ 
formed that the traffic projec¬ 


tions made in UAE would 
require more and more circuits 
in the next five years. Dr 
Sharma assured the visiting 
mininster that India would be 
glad to provide training facili¬ 
ties for the telecommunication 
personnel of UAE. He said 
India is interested no only in 
training of the UAE officers 
but also enable them to acquire 
technical know-how so that 
they can set up their own 
telecom industry. Dr Sharma 
also offered training facilities 
in the postal field. 

Mr Saeed Mulla referred to 
his visit to the Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries at Bangalore 
and suggested that an expert 
team from India may visit his 
country to advise them on 
their needs of telecom and 
postal growth. Mr Saeed Mulla 
also visited the Telecommuni¬ 
cation Research Centre, the 
Trunk Exchange and the 
Advanced Level Telecom Train¬ 
ing Centre in the capital. 
He expressed appreciation of 
high level research work at 
these centres. Mr Saeed Mulla 
was accompanied by Mr Halim 
Fanous, director telecom, Mr 
Abdulla Hassan Makki, 
superintendent and Mr Majed 
Saif A1 Majed, deputy direc¬ 
tor, Civil Aviation. 

Indian Airlines 

The Indian Airlines has 
added recently a 278-seater 
airbus which arrived recently 
fromToulouse and was received 
by Mr Raj Bahadur, union 
minister of Civil Aviation. 

The Indian Airlines had 
earned a cumulative profit of 
Rs 4.52 crores in the first half 
of the current financial year, 
April to September, considered 
to be a lean period for the air¬ 
lines. A twenty per cent 
growth in traffic has been regis¬ 
tered during lean half-year 
period with 1.82 million pas¬ 
sengers carried by the airlines 
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as against 1.51 million carried 
in the corresponding period 
last year. 

The total expenses of the 
lA due to economy in opera¬ 
tions came down during April- 
September to Rs 54.24 crora, 
3.4 per cent less than the 
budgeted estimated of Rs 56.12 
crores. The total revenue earned 
by the airlines during the 
period is Rs 58.76 crores ag¬ 
ainst the budgeted figure of 
Rs 55.57 crores. Foreign ex¬ 
change earnings have also gone 
up by over Rs 1 crore to 
Rs 11.77 crores during April- 
September this year, from 
Rs 10.68 crores in the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. 

Power Generation 

During the first six months 
of the current financial year 
(April to September) power 
generation has risen by 16 per 
cent. The total generation 
during April to September this 
year was 43,226 million units 
against 37,126 MU. The boiler 
maintenance down time during 
the period under review was 
brought down by 51 per cent 
and turbine maintenance by 
39 per cent over the correspon¬ 
ding period of the previous 
year. A total of 370 MW 
additional generating capacity 
was added during the same 
period. This included 240 MW 
in thermal generation and 130 
MW in hydro generation. 
During April to September 
this year, 96.6 per cent of 
generation target was achieved 
by the country. 

A new power generation re¬ 
cord of 262.03 million units 
a day was achieved on October 
30, 1976. The total power 
generation in October was 
7614 million units against 
6687 million units during the 
same period last year. The 
actual supply of power during 
last month was 230.13 million 
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units a day as against the 
anticipated 222.21 million units 
a day. The scond 210 MW 
unit at Tarapur Atomic Station 
was brought back to service 
on October 17 after refuelling, 
well ahead of the schedule. In 
view of the power shortage in 
some of the states, relief was 
provided by other states. 
Gujarat exported 48 million 
units to Maharashtra, Rajas¬ 
than 7 million units to Bihar, 
Kerala 61 million units to 
Tamil Nadu and Tamil Nadu 
despatched 30 million units to 
Karnataka. The power posi¬ 
tion is expected to be satis¬ 
factory during the current 
month. The availability during 
the month is anticipated to be 
234.39 million units a day. 

Offshore Oil 
Production 

The cumulative production 
of crude oil from the Bombay 
High oil field has crossed the 
one million barrel mark. 

Offshore oil propuction in 
the Arabian Sea started on 
May 21 this year. The four 
Bombay High oil wells now in 
production are flowing at a 
total average rate of 15,000 
barrels per day. Meanwhile a 
second production platform is 
being installed and three more 
developmental wells, already 
drilled and completed, are 
expected to be gradually con¬ 
nected to it to accelerate the 
rate of production. 

It is planned to have a total 
of four production platforms 
to exploit oil from 20 wells 
expected to be completed dur¬ 
ing the first phase of develop¬ 
ment of Bombay High. The 
CFP of France have been 
engaged as consultants for the 
field’s first phase development 
programme which is expected 
to cost about Rs 90 crores. 
The rate of production from 
Bombay High is expected to 
reach 1.5 to 2 million tonnes 


by the end of this year. This 
rate would double in the fol¬ 
lowing year. Bombay High is 
ultimately expected to yield 
annually about 10 million ton¬ 
nes of oil by the end of the 
current decade. Besides Bombay 
High, oil has been found in 
Cambay basin offshore area in 
the Bassein North structure and 
the ‘Fault’ structure lying east 
of Bombay High. The Bassein 
field is currently being deve¬ 
loped and the drill-ship Sugar 
Samrat has a programme to 
drill four exploration-cum-pro- 
duction wells on the structures. 
Two such wells have already 
been completed. 

Kesoram Cement 

The foundation stone was 
laid recently by Mr J. Vengala 
Rao, chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, for the third c.’ment 
unit of 750 tonnes capacity per 
day of Kesoram Cement, the 
youngest member of the family 
of Kesoram Industries & 
Cotton Mills Ltd. 

The first unit of Kesoram 
Cement was commissioned in 
1969 within 20 months of the 
taking up of the project which 
was a unique record. The 
second unit was commissioned 
in 1972. Both these units have 
an installed capacity of 1,260 
tonnes of cement per day. At 
present they are producing at 
an average rate of 1,450 tonnes 
per day. This performance has 
been achieved in spite of hav¬ 
ing a limestone deposit which 
it is very difficult to mine and 
process. 

RITES Performance 

In the brief period of its 
existence. Rail India Techni¬ 
cal & Economic Services Ltd. 
(RITES) has gained the recog¬ 
nition of international organi¬ 
sations of renown like the 
World Bank, Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank, Inter-American 
Bank, UNDP, UNIDO, and 


the foreign countries in which 
RITES has won assignments 
are Iran, Syria, Ghana, Sri 
Lanka and Zaire. 

Amongst RITES’ foreign 
assignments, mention may be 
made of contracts successfully 
negotiated with Syria for 
feasibility studies for all 
their new rail lines totalling to 
some 450 kms, and with Iran 
for a 350 km long electrified 
double line. Both these studies 
have been completed and re¬ 
ports submitted by RITES 
were well received by the res¬ 
pective governments. At the 
request of the Iranian govern¬ 
ment, RITES recently made a 
quick survey of the existing 
line from Zahedan to Mirjaveh 
and made recommendations for 
rehabilitation of this line for 
carrying increased traffic. A 
RITES team was in Ghana 
recently to suggest measures 
for improving the maintenance 
standards and operational elfi- 
cicncy of their railway system. 

Besides undertaking these 
projects, RITES has also sign¬ 
ed an agreement with Zaire for 
deputing experts to assist their 
railways, with RITES provid¬ 
ing all the appropriate back-up 
services. At the request of the 
Asian Development Bank, 
RITES has also sent an expert 
recently to Sri Lanka to tender, 
advice in regard to mainte¬ 
nance of rolling stock. 

Handsome Profits 

During the year 197.5-76, 
RITES showed a handsome 
profit, and it was possible 
to declare a dividend of 12 
per cent with the balance 
credited to the general reserves. 

On the domestic front, 
RITES is doing a survey for 
the North Eastern Council for 
siting a road bridge across 
the Brahmaputra. RITES has 
recently been commissioned 
by the ministry of Agriculture 
to undertake a comprehensive 


study of all movements relal* 
ing to fertilisers. With the 
government’s decision that 
consultancy for all major rail¬ 
way sidings in the country 
should be undertaken by 

RITES, the company’s in¬ 
volvement in local projects will 
now increase. 

Inspection of equipment 
ordered by the various zonal 
railways, etc., is also being 
progressively entrusted to 

RITES, which has now estab¬ 
lished regional offices in ■ 

Bombay, M adras, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Bangalore and Hydera¬ 
bad, for this purpose. 

Export Duty on 
Groundnut 

1 he government has raised 
the export duty on groundnut, 
keeping in view the prices in the 
international markets. Accord¬ 
ing to an official notification, 
the export duty on groundnut 
kernels has been raised from 
Rs 800 per tonne to Rs 1,500 
per tonne, and that on ground¬ 
nut in shell from the existing 
Rs600 per tonne to Rs 1,125 
per tonne. 

Names in the News 

Mr A H. Mehta has been 
appointed Chairman and Mana¬ 
ging Director of Indian Air¬ 
lines for a period of one year 
with immediate effect. 

Mr Lakshniipat Singhaiiia, 
vice-president of J.K. Organisa 
tion,eastern zone, died recen¬ 
tly. He was 66. I 

A leading figure in the indus- j 
trial and business community 
Mr Singhania a was former j 
president of Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, All India Orga¬ 
nisation of Employers, Bharat 
Chamber of Commerce, Cal¬ 
cutta, Merchant Chamber of 
Uttar Pradesh, Kanpur. He 
was also a member of the 
Indian national committee of 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Glaxo 

Sales of Glaxo Laboratories 
(India) Ltd increased by nearly 
Rs seven crorcs during 1975-76 
and were about 16 per cent 
higher than in the previous 
year. It is heartening to note 
that the rate of increase 
in sales was maintained as 
forecast. But there is an 
important qualitative differ¬ 
ence. In 1974-75, eight per 
cent of the IS per cent increase 
in sales was due to price in¬ 
creases. But 1975-76 price 
increases contributed only 
three per cent of the in¬ 
crease in sales, which was, 
therefore, due to the in¬ 
crease in volume and .some 
changes in the pattern of pro¬ 
duction. Again, unlike last 
year, this performance has 
been more rewarding in terms 
of profit. After tax profits at 
Rs 209 lakhs represent about 
12 per cent of share capital 
and reserves, while last year 
after tax proiits were only 9.5 
per cent of share capital and 
reserves. It will be seen that 
Glaxo is thus approaching the 
level of profit which would be 
conducive to growth and 
progress. 

Remarkable Improvement 

Several factors have combin¬ 
ed to bring about a remark¬ 
able improvement in working 
results. One, of course, is the 
cooperation of the staff and 
the employees both in the 
factories and in the field. The 
second is the improved supply 
position of agro-based and 
other raw materials, including 
imports. Prices were generally 


stable and where there were 
material increa^s, price adjust¬ 
ments were made within reason¬ 
able time. The third, and by 
no means the least important, 
was continued pursuit and 
wider application of improved 
management techniques. These 
factors were, of course, not 
fortuitous and hence will conti¬ 
nue to prevail during the cur¬ 
rent year and in the following 
years. With such an optimistic 
outlook the directors have 
decided to capitalise a part of 
the reserves and issue bonus 
shares in the proportion of 1 
for 2. The directors are con¬ 
fident that it will be possible 
to declare a dividend of 14 per 
cent on the enlarged share 
capital in 1976-77. 

Dunlop India 

Dunlop India’s income dur¬ 
ing the first six months of 1976 
amounted to Rs 80.63 crores. 
After deducting manufacturing 
and trading expenses balance 
from ‘trading* was of the order 
of Rs 7.86 crores. After charg¬ 
ing Rs 87.91 lakhs to depre- 
cialion reserve and providing 
Rs 215.37 lakhs towards interest 
charges, the profit before tax 
came to Rs 482.3s lakhs. After 
allocating Rs. 275.29 lakhs for 
taxation the profit after tax 
worked out to Rs 207.06 lakhs. 

Sales of automotive tyres 
were adversely affected by 
continued low demand from 
the road transport industry, 
and both Sahaganj and Ambat- 
tur factories were forced to 
operate at well below capacity. 
Improvements in productivity 
and greater all round econo¬ 


mies, however, helped to 
cushion the resultant loss of 
production. There was stabi¬ 
lity in raw material availability 
and prices. It is hoped that 
there will be some uplift in the 
demand for automotive tyres 
by year end. Meanwhile ex¬ 
ports arc being stepped up. At 
the board meeting held on 
November 5, 1976 the directors 
have declared an interim divi¬ 
dend for 1976 of 75 paise per 
share on the ordinary shares, 
subject to tax, payable on or 
after December 13, 1976 to 
those members whose names 
appear on the register on 
December 9, 1976. 

Ashok Leyland 

In the twelve months ending 
September 30, 1976, Ashok 

Leyland produced and sold a 
record number of commercial 
vehicles in the heavy duty 
range. Sale of vehicles was 
8,749 (7,764) registering a sharp 
rise of 13 per cent. 

The higher sales volume has 
been possible by ready avail¬ 
ability of vehicles from the 
increased production under the 
expansion programme cur¬ 
rently being implemented and 
market penetration, despite 
the sluggish market, especially 
for goods vehicles, and the 
keen competition in a buyer’s 
market. 

The sale of extra heavy duty 
vehicles, Beaver and Hippo 
models and Titan Double 
Decker chassis remained static 
mainly due to lack of finance 
for projects and metropolitan 
transport needs. Durmg the 
latter part of the period, the 
demand for industrial engines 
particularly marine version, 
sharpened. Sale of spares 
amounted to Rs 123.5 million, 
again a new record. 

The company maintained its 
thrust in export markets and 
sold a record number of vehicl¬ 
es earning Rs 91.3 million in 


foreign exchange, ittcludii]| 
the sale of spares. Tli 
company’s financial year ha 
since been changed from Octo. 
ber-September to Januarj. 
December. Consequently, thi 
financial results this year wil 
cover fifteen months endin 
December 1976. 

Toshiba Anand Lamps 

Toshiba Anand Lamps Lti 
has suffered loss of Rs 22.2( 
lakhs during the year endei 
March 31, 1976. The genera 
economic recession causing 
accumulation of finished 
goods, resulting in locking up 
and paucity of funds and the 
credit squeeze coupled with 
higher expenses on raw mate¬ 
rials, excise duty, intcresi 
charges and manufacturing and 
administrative operations, all 
contributed to the loss for the 
year. Sales during 1975-76 were 
a shade higher at Rs 298.8S 
lakhs as against Rs 294.28 lakhs 
in the previous year. During the 
year under review, there was ai 
unprecedented glut in themarkcl 
resulting in serious competition 
amounting to almost a price- 
war. Lamps and tubes were 
being sold in the market at 
uneconomic prices. Because ot 
the difficult market conditions 
a major shift in the company’s 
sales policy also became neces¬ 
sary. Arrangements by which 
a major portion of the com¬ 
pany’s production was being 
sold through one leading firm 
came to an end in September 
1975 and the company is now 
directly marketing its products. 
The market situation has re¬ 
cently shown some improve¬ 
ment and the company hopes 
that it will be able to close the 
current year on a more satis¬ 
factory note. 

Blundell Eomite Paints 

Blundell Eomite Paints Ltd has 
reportced satisfactory working 
results during the year ended 
June 30, 1976. Sales during the 
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year were substantially higher 
at Rs 889.54 lakhs as com¬ 
pared to Rs 710.14 lakhs in 
1974-75. The profit after pro¬ 
viding for depreciation and 
meeting all manufacturing and 
overhead expenses but before 
providing for taxation, 
amounted to Rs 53.34 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 46.98 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The profit, 
after meeting tax liability, was 
still higher at Rs 20.49 lakhs 
as compared to Rs 15.82 lakhs 
in 1974-75. After transferring 
Rs 1.68 lakhs from develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve, the dis- 
I posable surplus amounted to 
Rs 22.17 lakhs. The proposed 
final dividend will absorb Rs 
7.04 lakhs. A sum of Rs 1.50 
lakhs was transferred to de¬ 
benture redemption reserve 
while an amount of Rs 13.63 
lakhs was appropriated to 
general reserve No 1, 

M arkeiT Improvement 

In view of the marked im¬ 
provement in the trading 
results, the directors have re¬ 
commended a final dividend of 
eight per cent. This together, 
with the interim dividend of 
six per cent (Rs 5.28 lakhs) 
paid previously out of the 
general reserve No I makes 
a total of 14 per cent (Rs 12.32 
lakhs) for 1975-76 as against 
12 per cent paid in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The export performance of 
the company during the under 
review was very satisfactory. 
Exports during 1975-76 were 
higher at Rs 54.54 lakhs and 
it outstripped the previous 
year’s figure by as much as 
Rs 34.39 lakhs. The company 
has well exceeded the minimum 
export requirements laid down 
by the government of India. 

Syndicate Bank 

New credit schemes to help 
poor farmers, artisans and 
other weaker sections have been 
evolved by the Syndicate 


Bank, as part of a vigorous 
drive to implement the new 
economic programme. In Tamil 
Nadu, the Bank has given 
financial assistance to the tune 
of nearly Rs 2 crores for pro¬ 
ductive economic activities in 


the twelve months since the 
launching of the programme. 

The special schemes arc 
designed to cover the credit 
requirements of craftsmen and 
artisans without insisting on 


any margin from the borro¬ 
wers. These schemes include 
the provision of financial assis¬ 
tance to the released bonded 
labourers to take up activities 
allied to agriculture such as 
dairy farming and sheep rear- 
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^ ing, and to meet credit needs 
' of agricultural labourers. 

^ Nearly 20,000 poor farmers 
j and artisans in the state have 
' been given financial assistance 
' amounting to Rs 1.3 crores to 
' clear their rural indebtedness 
I and to start productive activi¬ 
ties. Farmers have also been 
assisted with an advance of 
nearly Rs 5 lakhs for digging 
wells and installing pump-sets. 

In the handloom sector, the 
Bank has given credit facilities 
to the tune of Rs 1.83 lakhs to 
handloom weavers in the state 
with a view to improve their 
economic conditions. 

Financial assistance amount¬ 
ing to more than Rs 4 lakhs 
has been given by the Bank to 
agricultural labourers and 
landless workers in the state 
who have been allotted house 
sites and surplus land by the 
government. Released bonded 
labourers have received an 
advance of Rs 21,000 for 
taking up economically pro¬ 
ductive activities. 

The Bank has also provided 
financial assistance of nearly 
Rs 18 lakhs to more than SOO 
retail traders dealing with the 
supply of essential commodi¬ 
ties. It has also given loan assi¬ 
stance amounting to Rs 19,000 
to consumer co-operatives and 
similar institutional retail out¬ 
lets for distribution of essential 
commodities at fair prices. 

The Bank has also extended 
loan assistance to the tune of 
nearly Rs 1 lakh for supplying 
books and stationery to 
students. An amount of 
Rs 18,000 has been advanced 
to single truck operators in the 
state holding national permit. 

News and Notes 

A new shipping company, 
promoted by Bharat Steel Tubes 
Ltd, which will be known as 
Raunaq Shipping Company has 
been registered in Bombay, 

The venture will involve an 


initial capital cost of Rs 20 
crores, comprising Rs 18 crores 
as loans from financial institu¬ 
tions and Rs 2 crores as equity 
capital. While shares worth 
Rs 1.3 crores will be offered to 
the public, the promoters will 
subscribe to shares to the 
extent of Rs 70 lakhs. 

Raunaq Enterprises has taken 
over the Holiday Inn of Agra, 
a five-star luxury hotel, with 
effect from November 1. It 
overlooks the Taj Mahal. The 
hotel has been established 
under a licensing agreement 
with Holiday Inns Inc of the 
USA, the largest hotel chain 
in the world. The new 
management is planning to 
increase the rooms to 200. 

New Issues 

Citurgia Biochemicals pro¬ 
moted by Bombay Dyeing and 
Manufacturing Co Ltd and 
Sturdia Chemicals in collabora¬ 
tion with John and E Sturge 
Ltd, UK, is setting up a new 
Rs 7.80-crorc project near Surat 
in Gujarat for manufacturing 
citric acid by the deep fermen¬ 
tation process using sugarcane 
molasses. The British firm, a 
leading manufacturer of citric 
acid, will be providing the tech¬ 
nical knowhow. The company 
is holding an industrial licence 
for manufacture 3,000 tonnes 
of citric acid per annum. 

The industries directorate of 
the Gujarat state has agreed 
to allot about 10,000 tonnes 
of molasses per annum for the 
company’s project from the 
1976-77 sugar crushing season 
onwards. The plant is sche¬ 
duled to commence trial runs 
by mid-1977 and go into 
commercial production shortly 
thereafter. 

The capital outlay on the 
project is estimated at Rs 7.80 
crOTCs. It will be met by the 
share capital of Rs 3 crores 
and term loans of Rs 4.80 


crores. Out of the equity 
capital of Rs 3 crores, the three 
promotors will take up shares 
worth Rs 1.70 crores while 
John and E. Sturge will be 
allotted shares to the tune of 
Rs 1.10 crores towards the pay¬ 
ment of imported plant and 
equipment. The company will 
be making a public issue of 
Rs 1.30 crores, all in equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash 
at par in January 1977. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Consent has been granted to 
seven companies to raise capi¬ 
tal of nearly Rs 52.29 million- 
Permission was refused in one 
case and proposals of two 
companies to issue capital have 
been acknowledged. The de¬ 
tails are as under: 

Hovanesiao Brothers Ltd, 
Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent, valid for six months 
to capitalise Rs 37,500 out of 
its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 25 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share 
for every two equity shares 
held- 

Cadila Chemicals Pvt Ltd, 
Ahmedabad, has been accorded 
consent, valid for six months, 
to capitalise Rs 250,000 out of 
its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 100 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share 
for each equity share held. 

The New Great Eastern Spg 
and Wvg Co Ltd, Bombay, has 
been accorded consent valid for 
six months, to capitalise Rs 3.5 
million out of its general re¬ 
serve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each equity 
share held. 

Karnataka State Industrial 
Investment and Development 
Corporation Limited, Bangalore, 


has been accorded consent, 
valid for 18 months, to the 
issue of debentures of Rs20 
million to be privately placed 
with banks/financial institu¬ 
tions. The proceeds of the 
issue are required to augment 
the corporation resources. 

The Indian Hotels Co Ltd, 
Bombay, has been accorded 
consent, valid for six months, 
to capitalise Rs 7.20 million 
out of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 10 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of two bonus 
shares for every five equity 
shares held. 

Modella Woollen Limited, 
Bombay, has been accorded 
consent, valid for six months, 
to capitalise Rs 1.30 million 
out of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share 
for every six equity shares held. 

Sree Kayalasccma Paper 
Mills Limited, a public com¬ 
pany having a paid up capital 
ofRs 1940.80 million has been 
accorded consent for issue of 
additional equity capital of 
Rs20 million in equity shares 
of Rs 10 each for cash at par, 
privately to the promoters, 
directors, their friends and 
relatives. The proceeds will be 
utilised for meeting a part of 
finance required for the manu¬ 
facture of paper grade pulp 
and writing and printing paper. 
The consent order is valid for 
18 months only, 

Shree Bhawani Cotton Mills 
and Industries Limited, Cal¬ 
cutta, a public company has 
been rejected permtision for 
issue of bonus shares of Rs 3.5 
million. 

Vidyut Steel Limited, has 
communicated to government 
of its proposals to issue capital 
under clause 5 of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969 
for Rs 6.40 million (inclusive 
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of Ae oapHa! already raised) 
in 640,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par, 
out of which shares worth 
Rs 3.136 million will be olTered 
to the public by a prospectus, 
to meet a part of finance re¬ 
quired for the manufacture of 
alloy steel castings and nihard 
castings. 

Sahney Paris Rhone Limited, 
has communicated to govern¬ 
ment of its proposals to issue 
capital under clause 5 of 
the Capital Issues (Exemption) 
Order, 1969 for Rs3.70 million 
(exclusive of the capital of 
Rs 3.30 million already subs¬ 
cribed) in 245,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each and 12,500, 11 
per cent cumulative redeemable 
preference sharesofRs 100 each 
for cash at par, to the public 
by a prospectus, to meet a part 
of finance required for the 
manufacture of alternators/ 
generators/starters etc. 


New Registrations 

Two hundred and thirty three 
companies were registered in 
India under the Companies 
Act, 1956 during June 1976, as 
compared to 237 in the previous 
month. Of these 233 companies, 
225 were limited by shares, 
seven were with unlimited lia¬ 
bility and one was a guarantee 
company. The total authorised 
capital of the 225 companies 
limited by sliares amounted to 
Rs 18.88 crores and of the 
seven companies with unlimited 
liability to Rs 1.4!) lakhs. 

Of the companies limited by 
shares, four were government 
companies with an authorised 
capital of Rs 1.98 crores and 
221 were non-government com¬ 
panies. Of the non-government 
compan'es,t4, were public limi¬ 
ted and 205 were private limited 
with an authorised capital of 
Rs 5.84 crores and Rs 11.06 
crores respectively. 


Dividends (Per cent) 


Name of the Year ended Equity dividend 

company declared for 


Current Previous 




year 

year 

Higher Dividend 




Golden Tobacco 

June 30, 1976 

12.0 

Nil 

Periar Chemicals ^ 

June 30, 1976 

20.0 

12.0 

Madras Safe Deposit 

June 30, 1976 

2!).0 

II.O 

Kirloskar Electric Co. 

June 30, 1976 

14.0" 

12 0 

Electrical Manufacturing Co. 

May 31, 1976 

6.0 

Nil 

Kirloskar Oil Engines 

June 30, 1976 

12.0 

6.5 

Same Dividend 

Bharat Bijlee 

June 30, 1976 

120 

12 0 

Andhra Cement 

March 31, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Tuticorin Spg. 

March 31, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Oriental Hotels 

June 30,1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Upper India Bearing 

March 31, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

Crompton Greaves 

June 30, 1976 

15.0 

15.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Associated Cement 
Companies 

July 31, 1976 

12.0 

14.0 


* In addition to one-for-two bonus issue. 
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RECORDS 

Convention on productivity AND 

STATISTICS 


The prime minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, who 
inaugurated the two-day Nationai Convention on 
Productivity organised by the Nationai Productivity 
Council, Delhi Productivity Council and local 
Productivity Councils, suggested to industry to 


think of giving long-term 
labour in place of the old 

The prime minister said 
; that linking productivity and 
: bonus ensures to workers 
! a fair share of the fruits 
: of increased ediciency. She 
added that through proper 
> explanation and education wor- 
! kers would recognise that the 
future could be built only 
through higher elliciency and 
increased social savings. 

The national convention has 
suggested that the system of 
integrating productivity plans 
with national plans of eco¬ 
nomic development should be 
evolved. It has also recommen¬ 
ded that productivity plans 
should cover all sectors of 
activity and not only the in¬ 
dustrial sector. 

Productivity programmes, it 
was stressed, had to be derived 
from the national plan so that 
they did not run counter to 
the plan bui formed an integral 
part of it. The national plann¬ 
ing, it was emphasised, must 
be the means of integrating 
corporate plans. 

The National Convent ion 
on Productivity made the 
following recommendations to 
the government, management, 
trade unions and National 
Productivity Council ; 

Recommendations to 
Government 

(1) To achieve the national 
socio-economic objectives, it is 


productivity incentives to 
illogical bonus system, 
necessary to increase produc¬ 
tivity in all the sectors of the 
nation’s economy. The govern¬ 
ment may, therefore : 

(a) Evolve a system of in¬ 
tegrating productivity plans 
with national plans of eco¬ 
nomic development. It is 
necessary to develop industry- 
wise productivity plans to indi¬ 
cate production targets, reduc¬ 
tion in costs and the additiontil 
investments to be made for 
achieving the desired output. 
For this, it would houseful to 
establish industry-wise pro¬ 
ductivity boards for the core¬ 
sector industries. 

(b) Government may review 
the cost and prices structure, 
so that even during recessionary 
pciiods the prices of essential 
goods do not increase. 

Productive Steps 

(2) In order to create a favo¬ 
urable atmosphere for produc¬ 
tivity, the government may: 

(a) Evolve a suitable na¬ 
tional wage policy for similar 
occupations in different indus¬ 
tries. 

(b) Take adequate measures 
so that existing industries 
utilise their installed capacity 
to the full. 

(c) Take appropriate steps to 
sec that wherever possible the 
existing units are expanded. 


rather than new units are set 
up. 

(3) The government may 
encourage the setting up of new 
enterprises in rural areas which 
are labour-intensive rather than 
capital intensive. 

Recommendations to 
Management 

1. The task of raising pro¬ 
ductivity is primarily a respon¬ 
sibility of management. The 
management should, therefore: 

(a) Not only concentrate on 
increasing production, but also 
produce qualitative goods at 
reasonable prices by adopting 
appropriate technology. 

(b) In adopting improved 
technology, management should 
in no case retrench labour. 
Management should go in for 
diversification and expansion 
of the units so as to utilise the 
surplus labour in productive 
manner. 

(c) The management should 
also .see that the employment 
potential is maintained so as to 
achieve the goal of full em¬ 
ployment. 

(d) Management should 
wherever possible set up an 
R & D cell to make use of the 
results of research and develop¬ 
ment carried out elsewhere. 

(e) Management should con¬ 
serve non-replenishable re¬ 
sources and use them econo¬ 
mically and judiciously. There 
should be optimal use of all 
factors of production and in¬ 
puts so as to achieve efficiency 
all along the line of production. 

(f) Management should pay 
special attention to the main¬ 


tenance of plant and equipment 
as it contributes to more pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Waste of precious raw mate¬ 
rials should be avoided and 
recycling of wastes like fly-ash, 
scrap of steel, coal, paper, 
cement, power, etc, should be 
extensively done. 

2. Labour is a partner in 
production. Therefore, the 
human resources should be pro¬ 
perly motivated. 

3. In the new atmosphere 
prevailing, management should 
introduce a decentralised orga¬ 
nisational structure and en¬ 
courage consultation and seek- 
cooperation with the workers 
through participation in deci¬ 
sion making. This would con¬ 
tribute possibility towards 
enhancing productivity through 
direct involvement in achieving 
desired corporate objectives. 

Recommendatiuns to Trad:: 
Unions 

(1) Trade unions can play a 
vital role in raising enterprise- 
level productivity. Trade uni¬ 
ons should come forward to 
lend their whole-hearted sup¬ 
port to the government and 
management to raise the pro¬ 
ductivity of the enterprise as 
well as the productivity of 
workers. Workers’ education 
plays a vital role in this 
regard. Union leaders should 
motivate their fellow-workers 
to undergo training programmes 
and improve upon their skills 
which would go a long way in 
increasing productivity. Insti¬ 
tutions can be set up at various 
places under the aegis of trade 
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unions to educate and tram the 
workers in different regions. 

(2) Trade unions should 
enter into long-term produc¬ 
tivity agreements with manage¬ 
ment as a means of contribut¬ 
ing towards national economic 
growth. 

(3) To make workers’ parti¬ 
cipation in industry and 
management fruitful, trade 
unions may consider training 
of their members in manage¬ 
ment principles including the 
concept and techniques of pro¬ 
ductivity. This would enable 
them to participate in decision 
making with the other mem¬ 
bers of management. In this 
regard, the services of NPC/ 
LPCs may be utilised by them 
in an increasing measure. 

Recommendations to NPC 

(1) NPC should maintain a 


dose liaison with the Planning 
Commission to bring about in¬ 
tegration of productivity plans 
with the national plans for 
achieving steady increase in pro¬ 
ductivity and economic growth. 

(2) NPC should expand fur¬ 
ther its services and devote 
attention to public administra¬ 
tion, public utilities, welfare 
services, etc. Special attention 
may be given to government 
administration, hospital and 
educational institutions. 

(3) Apart from conducting 
examination for supervisors, 
NPC should hold suitable 
training programmes to edu¬ 
cate the workers at all levels. 

(4) Productivity movement 
is to generate an all round 
concern for excellence and help 
the creation of productivity 
oriented work culture. NPC 


should play a vital rote in 
motivating workers and increas¬ 
ing productivity collectively. 
NPC should also make efforts 
to evolve a total rual develop- 
meat/management programme. 
In this regard, NPC should 
emphasise application of mo¬ 
dem scientific method to agri¬ 
culture. 

(5) If the national economy 
has to be strengthened through 
higher productivity it cannot 
be done on the industrial front 
alone; the mral front is vitally 
important. The NPC and the 
LPCs have to play a signi&cant 
role in improving the standard 
of life of the people. Such 
endeavour must also take into 
account the need for improving 
the productive performance of 
of the less privileged sections 
of the society. 

(6) Government and its agen¬ 


cies should encourage the appli* 
cation of productivity techniques 
of agriculture. Multiple crop¬ 
ping, productive use of land, 
use of various plant protection 
chemicals, fertilizer, inexpen¬ 
sive methods of transplanting 
paddy, simple implements for 
ploughing, etc are some of the 
areas where NPC can play a 
vital role. 

(7) NPC may undertake re¬ 
search studies on subjects like 
linking bonus to productivity 
and reduction in wage dispari¬ 
ties, survey industry-wise pro¬ 
ductivity trends and evolve a 
system of annual productivity 
audit at the unit level. 

In view of the expanded role 
of National Productivity 
Council and local producti¬ 
vity councils’ efforts may be 
made to provide them with 
more financial assistance. 


) 


Employment strategies to develop Asia 


In a paper recently prepared by the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI), 
an attempt has been made to assess why employ¬ 
ment opportunities in Asian countries have not in¬ 
creased so as to absorb the growing working 
force. The FICCI comes to the conclusion that in 
this part of the world, emphasis will have to be put In 
the coming years on labour intensive production 
on the one hand and labour intensive technology on 
the other to achieve the desired objective. Given 
below is the summary of the analysis made In this 
paper and also the conclusions which the FICCI 
has arrived at. 


The development processes in 
the countries of the Asian re¬ 
gion, have not resulted in 
creating adequate productive 
job opportunities. Unemploy¬ 
ment in this region varies bet¬ 
ween 5 and 10 per cent of the 
labour force. The strategy for 
resolving this problem has to 
combine the various domestic 
programmes and international 
cooperation. One thing however 
is dear that a conscious em¬ 
ployment programme of action 
supported by national and 


international policies will have 
to be adopted which will put 
adequate emphasis on labour 
intensive production on the one 
hand and labour intensive 
technology on the other. The 
establishment and modernisa¬ 
tion of small and medium¬ 
sized enterprises in rural as well 
as urban sectors will increase 
the volume of employment. 
Finally, it must be admitted 
that integrated development 
can be achieved only so far as 
equal priority is attached to 


the social, economic and poli¬ 
tical aspects of development. 
The following conclusions have 
to be viewed in this back¬ 
ground : 

(a) In agriculture the policy 
in regard to tenancy, land dis¬ 
tribution, provision of inputs, 
etc will have to be re-examined 
with a view to improving pro¬ 
ductivity and enhancing em¬ 
ployment potential. 

(b) The degree of utilisation 
of capacity in industry, which 
has been at a significantly low 
level in most of the countries, 
has to be increased. Also, al¬ 
most all industries must be 
made to work on multiple shift 
basis. Policy restrictions, which 
have tended to block expan¬ 
sion and diversification, have 
to be removed. Industries with 
higher employment potential 
will have to be given greater 
preference. 

(c) Public works program¬ 
mes, including construction of 


roads, have large unexplored 
employment potential. Such 
programmes also create spread- 
effects which generate employ¬ 
ment opportunities in other 
related sectors. However, 
there has to be a close co¬ 
ordination between short and 
long term projects to avoid 
dislocation. 

(d) The services sector is es¬ 
sentially labour intensive. In the 
Asian region the development 
of services like education, 
health, housing, transportation, 
etc, can create tremendous em¬ 
ployment opportunities to 
educated and uneducated per¬ 
sons. Compulsory primary and 
secondary education would go 
a long way in giving relief to 
educated unemployed. 

(e) The programmes of deve¬ 
lopment in agriculture, industry 
and services have to be stimu¬ 
lated through proper fiscal and 
monetary policies. The whole 
system of taxation will have to 
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be reshaped to favour cm- in the Asian region, there is 
ployment oriented economic shortage of technical manpower 
growth. The e ha.s to be sti- while others are saddled with 
I mulus to investment in rural surplus. A greater mobility of 
; areas, domestic production of technical personnel across in- 
' capital goods and equitable ternational borders would 
distribution of tax burden bet- bring better balance between 
ween rural and urban sectors, needs and availability. 

The rate of interest could also 
be used to advantage toexer- Promising Scope 
cisc greater economy in the use 
of capital. In the alternative, 

tax incentives for larger em- There is a promising 

ployment can be devised. '^“tual economic co¬ 

operation among Asian coun- 

(f) There has not been enough accelerating the pace 

research in the evolution of pro- jjjgjj. economic advancement 

fitable labour intensive techno- promoting inter- 

logy. Such research has to be (^ade. Efforts are increasing- 
encouraged by granting sub- ,y (,eiug made to bring this 
sidies to trade and research about, though much needs to 
associations to devclrp techno- arrangements as 

logy which would suit the con- ^ave already been made in 
ditions in developing countries j^g Association of 

of the Asian region. South ^sian Nations 

(g) There has to be larger (ASEAN), South East Asian 

exports of labour intensive Ministerial Conference (SEA- 
inanufactured and semi-manu- MIC), the Asian and Pacific 
factured goods to developed Council (ASPAC) and the 
countries. That is possible if Regional Economic Coopera- 
the developed countries spe- tion for Development (RCD) 
cialise in more sophisticated are more in the nature of sub- 
items leaving the manufacture regional groupings. A unified 
of less sophisticated items to and integrated arrangement 
developing countries. for mutual economic coopera¬ 

tion within a wider framework 

Foreign Capital of the Asian regions as a whole 

(h) The amount of foreign has yet to be evolved to give a 

aid given by developed coun- ‘hrust to the various socio- 
tries has been too small to economic problems facing the 
meet the development needs developing countries of Asia, 
of the Asian region. The re- The CACCl, with its broader 
sources of developing countries membership can do 

can be effectively supplemented ^ forging new and 

by private foreign capital play- economic links among 

ing its due part. This is impor- ‘he countries of the region, 
tant, particularly because And this will undoubtedly pave 
foreign private capital also the way for greater cooperation 
brings in experience, exper- collaboration as well as 

tisc and technology. While ‘^rger commercial exchanges 
foreign capital has to be treated b^^tween them. 

fairly, it has to willingly adjust centrally 

itself to national conditions planned economies can be 
and aspirations so as to ensure significantly improved if an in- 
that production is oriented to- for multilateral pay- 

wards major national goals. ments is devised. It should also 

(i) In some of the countries be possible to invite larger in¬ 


vestment from these countries utilisation of excess funds with 
on a product sharing basis. the middle east countries. 

(1) The Asian region should These will supplement national 
make working arrangements savings and heighten the 
with the OPEC countries for growth process. 


Tabi-e IV I 

National Income 
(Region-wise) 


Region or Country 

GNPper 

capita 

(USS) 

GNP 
(US sooo 
millions) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(millions) 

North America 

6,130 

1,425 

233 

Oceania 

3,400 

71 

21 

Europe, excluding USSR 

2,990 

1,516 

507 

USSR 

2,030 

506 

250 

Middle East 

1,080 

82 

76 

South America 

840 

170 

203 

Central America 

800 

79 

99 

Africa 

290 

114 

392 

Asia, excluding Japan 

200 

399 

1,947 


Table V 

Income shares before tax in selected countries in 



Asia by income group of households 



Country 

year 

Per capita 
GNP in 1971 
(US dollars) 

of households 

Lowest Middle 
40% 40% 

Top 

20% 

Burma 

1958 

82 

16.5 

38.7 

44.8 

Sri Lanka 

1969 

95 

17.0 

37,0 

46.0 

India 

1964 

99 

16.0 

32.0 

52.0 

Pakistan & 
Bangladesh 

1964 

100 

17.5 

37,5 

45.0 

Thailand 

1970 

180 

17.0 

37.5 

45.5 

Korea, 
Republic of 

1970 

235 

18.0 

37.0 

45.0 

Philippines 

1971 

239 

11.6 

34.6 

53.8 

Malaysia 

1970 

330 

11.6 

32.4 

56.0 

Japan 

1963 

950 

20.7 

39.3 

40.0 

Australia 

1968 

2509 

20.0 

41.2 

38.8 

New Zealand 

1969 

2859 

15.5 

42.5 

42.0 


Source; Report of ILO Director General to Eighth Asian 
Regional Conference. 
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Table 1 

linempioymeiit in Selected Countries of Asia 



1965 

1968 

1970 

1972 

1974 

Burma 

31,298 

70,109 

70,446 

1,08,151 

1,18,207 

India 

25,26,960 

29,02,801 

37.25,660 

59,27,622 

83,78,276 

lapan 

3,90,000 

5,90,000 

5,90,000 

7,30,000 

7,20,000 

Rep. of Korea 

6,53,000 

4,92,000 

4,54,(K)0 

4,99,000 

4,94,000 

Malaysia 

93,008 

1,27,575 

1.69,326 

1,60,750 

1,34,5.32 

Pakistan 

1,82,899 

1,81,.347 

2,28,792 

1,57,401 

1,89.638 

Singapore 

54,364 

65,361 

50,484 

36,203 

32,523 

Indonesia 

83,3.53 

45,8.37 

13,252 

90,832 

— 

Philippines 

Thailand 

8,55,000 

10,53,000 

7,00,000 

9,83,000 

85,470 

7,25,000 

73,890 


Source : Year Book of Labour Statistics-ILO 1975. Figures as per Live Register of Employment Exchange'. 

Taui.!; II 

Preliminary Estimates of Unemployment and Under-Employment in Developing Countries, by Region—1975 (in millions) 


Region 

Unemployment* 



Under-E'iiployment^ 


Total 


Total 


Urban 

Total 


Urban 


Total 

0/ 

/O 

Urban 


Nos. 

0/ 

/t> 

Nos. 

<1/ 

/ u 

Nos. 

O 

• P 

Nos. 

0/ 

/o 

Nos. 

Nos. 

/o 

Asia^' 

18 

.3.9 

6 

6.9 

168 

.36.4 

20 

23.2 

186 

40.3 

?6 

.30.1 

Africa 

10 

7.1 

3 

10.8 

5.3 

.37.9 

7 

25.1 

63 

45.0 

10 

35.9 

Latin America 

5 

5.1 

5 

6.5 

28 

28,9 

14 

22.8 

33 

.34.0 

19 

29.3 

Oceania 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

49.0 

— 

— 

1 

49 0 

— 

— 

Total 

33 

4.7 

14 

80 

250 

35.7 

41 

23.3 

283 

40.4 

55 

31.3 


L Defined as “persons without a job and looking for work". 

\ Defined as ‘ persons who are in employment of less than normal duration and who are seeking or would accept additional 
work” and “persons with a job yielding inadequate income". 

Excluding China and other Asian centrally planned economics. 

Source : ILO Bureau of Statitics. 

Taiii.i III 

Mass Poverty in Selected Countries in Asia, 1969 (Incomes in U.S Dollars of 1971 Purchasing Power) 

_ ^ Population below Population below 

US$50 US $75 


Burma 
Sri Lanka 
India 

Pakistan and Bangladesh 
Thailand 

Korea, Republic of 

Philippines 

Malaysia 

Iran 


1969 GNP 
per capita 

1969 popula¬ 
tion (millions) 

Millions per cent of total 
population 

Millions per cent of total 
population 

72 

27.0 

14.5 

53.6 

19.2 

71.0 

95 

122 

4.0 

33.0 

7.8 

63.5 

KM) 

537.0 

239.0 

44.5 

359..3 

66.9 

100 

111.8 

36.3 

32.5 

f.4 7 

57.9 

17.3 

34.7 

9.3 

26.8 

1.5.4 

44.3 

224 

31.1 

1.7 

5.5 

5.3 

17.0 

233 

37.2 

4,8 

13.0 

11.2 

30.0 

323 

10.6 

1.2 

11.0 

1.6 

15.5 

3.50 

27.9 

2.3 

8.5 

4.2 

15.2 


Source : ILO Director-General Report to Eighth Asian Regional Conference. 
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Table VI 

Growth of PopnlBtion and Aciicultunl 
Production, 1960-75 


Country 

Population 

1972 

(millions) 

Population 

growth 

(annual 

average 

rates) 

Growth rates of 
agricultural 
production (annual 
percentage change 
in constant prices) 



1960- 1970 
70 75 

(projected) 

1960-70 1970-73 


Afghanistan 

17.9 

2.1 

2.6 

1.5® 

4.7 

Bangladesh 

60.7’ 

2.6 

3.0 

1.9 

2.6 

Bhutan 

1.0* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Burma 

28.9* 

2.3 

2.4 

1.0 

0.3 

Brunei 

0.1 

4.7 

2.0 

— 

— 

China 

800.7 

1.7 

1.7 

— 

— 

Hong Kong 

4.1 

2.5 

1.4 

4.0® 

5.5® 

India 

563.5 

2.4 

2.5 

2.9 

1.1 

Indonesia 

121.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

1.3 

Iran 

30.6 

2.8 

3.0 

4.1 

1.0 

Khmer 

Republic 

6.7* 

2.7 

2.5 

3.7 

—15.0 

Korea, 
Democratic 
People’s 
Republic of 

14.7 

2.8 

2.7 



Korea, 

Republic of 

32.4 

2.2 

2.0 

4.7 

2.5 

Laos 

3.1 

2.7 

2.1 

6.2® 

0.9 

Malaysia 

10.9 

2.9 

3.0 

6.0 

7.2 

Mongolia 

1.3 

3.0 

3.0 

— 

— 

Nepal 

11.5 

2.0 

2.3 

1.5® 

2.6 

Pakistan 

64.9 

3.1 

3.1 

6.5 

0.8 

Philippines 

39.0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.9 

3.2 

Singapore 

2.2 

2.4 

1.6 

7.0® 

7,0® 

Sri Lanka 

13.0 

2.4 

2.3 

3.5 

—2.2 

Thailand 

36.3 

3.2 

3.4 

4.6 

4.4 

Viet-Nam, 
Democratic 
Republic of 

22.0 

2,8 

2.4 



Viet-Nam, 
Republic of 

18.84 

2.5 

1.8 

0,6 

3.7 


11970. *1969. *1973. *1971. *1963-63-70. •1961-70. ’Prelimi¬ 
nary estimates. *1970-72. 

Smirce: United Nations; 1974 Report on the World Social 
Situation. 


Table Vll 

L evel and growth of real onqnit 1963-73 

Country/Area GNP per Growth of GDP Growth of GDp 

capita 1971 (annual per capita (annual 
(US average rates) average rates ) 

_ 1963 68 1968-^ 1963-68 196^^ 


Afghanistan* 

80 

1.4* 

3.6® 

—0.6* 

1.6* 

Bangladesh 

70 

4.5 

0.2 

2.6 ■ 

-2.4 

Bhutan* 

80 

1.6* 

2.1® 

-0.1* 

0.4* 

Brunei* 

1370 

1.9* 

7.1® 

-1.6* 

3.4* 

Burma 

80 

2.9 

4.4 

0.6 

2.0 

China, People’s 
Republic of 

160 

8.7* 

9.2® 

6.8* 

7.3* 

Fiji 

470 

5.8 

7.2 

1.4 

3.2 

Hong Kong 

900 

9.2* 

7.7* 

6.1* 

5.6* 

India 

no 

2.9 

3.2 

0.5 

0.6 

Indonesia 

80 

3.5 

7.0 

2.8 

4.2 

Iran 

450 

10.9 

12.4 

7.9 

9.2 

Khmer Republic 

130 

3.4 

—4.1 

0.7 

—6.7 

Korea, Democratic 
People’s Republic of 

310 

8.6* 

7.4* 

5.8* 

4.5* 

Korea, 

Republic of 

290 

8.5 

11.1 

6.2 

8.9 

Laos* 

120 

2.6* 

6 0* 

0.2* 

3.5* 

Malaysia 

400 

5.2 

6.5 

2.0 

3.4 

Maldives® 

90 

1.4* 

0.3* 

1.6* 

0.7* 

Mongolia® 

380 

0.4* 

4.3 

—3.4* 

1.4* 

Nepal 

90 

1.8* 

2.4* 

0.0* 

0.6* 

Pakistan 

130 

7.3 

4.8 

4.0 

1.4 

Philippines 

240 

4.6 

6.7 

1.3 

3.1 

Singapore 

1200 

8.7 

10.7 

6.3 

8.9 

Sri Lanka 

100 

5.0 

3.1 

2.6 

0.8 

Thailand 

210 

8.6 

5.5 

5.2 

2.2 

Viet-Nam, Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of 

100 

6.8* 

4.9* 

3,3® 

2.7* 

Viet-Nam, 

Republic of 

230 

1.4 

4.7 

—1,0 

2.7 


’In constant market prices. *GNP 1960-65. 
•Tentative estimates, *GNP 1965-71. 

Source: United Nations: 1974 Report on the World 
Social Situation, Part One, Regional development. 
Table VIII 

Share of Industry and Agriculture in National Income 

Per cent to GDP 


Agriculture Industry 


Afghanistan 

51 

12 

Bangladesh 

56 

9 

Burma 

38 

12 

India 

44 

14 

Indonesia 

40 

18 

Korea, Republic of 

26 

29 

Malaysia 

31 

22 

Pakistan 

34 

16 

Philippines 

28 

20 

Viet-Nam, Republic of 

29 

7 
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If it weren’t for 
man-made dyes... 



.^.half the world would be black and white! 

AtuI Products produce a wide range of Dyes 
which help colour everything from fabrics of 
cotton, jute, wool, art-silk, silk and man-made 
fibre, to leather and paper. 

They also produce Dye Intermediates to help 
make Dyes and Optical Whitening Agents 
which make whites look whiter. 

Whatever the mood you want to give your 
products, AtuI makes the Dyes to help you ’ 
colour them with. 


Natural dyes are fine for nature. But they 
impose restrictions on man. Because dyes must 
h^ve an inborn affinity for the material they 
are used on. So.fof a long time, man could 
only borrow from nature without being free to 
colour his world the way he wanted 
Then man began manufacturing synthetic dyes. 
Suddenly hi^ world came a little more alive. 

/C little morecoloucful. 



ATUL —the chemical complex 


THE ATUL products LTD. 

P. 0. ATUL DIS'fi: VALSAD. PIN; 396 020 (GUJARAT) 
Tel: 61, 62, 6|, 64; Gram: TULA' AtuI Tele*: 018-248. 
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TitE SEMINAR of Indo-Gcrman Economic Relations held in the capital on November 
29 and 30, spotlighted not only the growing bilateral trade between the two countries 
but also the numerous possibilities of collaboration between enterprises of the two 
countries, and the role of the European Economic Community in general and that of 
the Federal Republic of Germany in particular in coming up to the expectations of 
the developing countries including India in the realisation of “the new economic order”. 
It was no longer merely a question of increasing the flow of aid from West Germany 
to this country as at best it could operate as a catalytic agent; the bulk of the invest¬ 
ment would have in any case to emerge from the savings of our own people. The 
emphasis in the seminar was on the new trends in the transfer of technology because 
this country had already acquired a solid base in various industries and was in need 
of evolving a cooperative process for drawing upon German expertise in the sophisti¬ 
cated areas of industry. The seminar provided a forum for both Indian and German 
experts to think again about the evolution of new channels of collaborative effort 
leading to satisfactory results for both the countries. 

Mr T.A. Pai, the union minister for Industry, was at his usual best when he 
attempted to define the underlying objective of strengthening the economic relations 
between the two countries. This country, he said, had already set the goal of self- 
reliance which meant the ability to be able to pay for imports through exports. That 
was the long-term target though in the short-term this country would continue to 
bridge the gap in trade through foreign assistance and the flow of foreign investment. 
But our country had already formulated a policy in regard to joint collaborations 
between Indian and foreign enterprises and he was sure that the recent improvements 
in the economic scene would be found attractive enough by the German industrialists. 
The plus points in the economic situation, in his view, were powerful incentives in 
themselves. 

Referring to the fast expansion in the German economy, Mr Pai said that it was 
the hard work, discipline and dedication of the German people which had resulted in 
immense prosperity. These were the qualities in the character of the average German 
which needed to be imbibed by the people in this country. The German economy owed 
a debt for its economic miracle as much to its disciplined population as to the sophis¬ 
ticated and innovative technology evolved in its laboratories and research institutes. 
The Indian visitors to Germany tended to forget the hardships which the people had 
faced in the post-war days, and on which the pyramid of their present prosperity was 
based. 

The ambassador of Federal Republic of Germany, Mr Guenter Diehl, was hopeful 
of steady expansion in economic relations between the two countries “on the basis of 
a relatively high common denominator”. Analysing the recent trends in the econo¬ 
mies of the industrially advanced countries including that of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, he said that the economic boom in these countries was petering out and 
that the threat of the OPEC nations to further escalate the oil prices was likely to 
give a serious jolt to the economies of both the developed and developing countries, 
lust as both India and the Federal Republic of Germany had faced the problems 
created by the hike in oil prices two years ago boldly and had come off with flying 
colours, he was sure that the challenge of the further increase in oil prices would find 
both the countries strong enough to face it with courage. 

Dr Bharat Ram in his presidential remarks dilated upon the changed economic 
climate in this country, particularly the availability of cheap as well as eflScient 
labour. The prospects of completing joint projects in third countries had significantly 
improved in recent years, he said. Moreover, the liberal schemes initiated by the 
government of India to encourage foreign participation in export-oriented industries 



offered encouraging opportunities. He saw 
good scope for further expansion in econo¬ 
mic relations between the two countries 
and made the point that steps would have 
to be taken to improve the terms of 
trade which had hitherto operated against 
India. This would be increasingly possible 
when the structure of Indian exports to 
West Germany changed, and the share of 


The finding of the 13-member delegation 
of Indian industry and business, led by 
Mr J. Desai, which visited Poland 
recently to explore the possibilities of 
fostering trade and economic co-operation 
between the two countries, that the Indian 
businessmen, by and large, tended to 
disregard genuine suggestions or criticism 
of the Polish purchasing organisations 
after effecting substantial exports to them 
and also paid inadequate attention to 
after-sales service, indeed, is disconcerting. 
This shows lack of genuine interest among 
many of our businessmen and industri¬ 
alists in stepping up exports. It is all the 
more regrettabie that such complaints 
continue even though these aspects of 
export trade have been emphasised ad 
nauseam for the past few years. It goes 
without saying that if the country is to 
build up abroad its image as an industrial 
nation and exporter of manufactured 
products, strenuous efforts will have to 
be made for not only catering for the 
specific requirements of the foreign custo¬ 
mers but also to provide adequate after¬ 
sales service in the case of engineering 
products. Vigorous follow-up measures 
too are to be taken if trade relations 
have to be put on a sound footing and 
the trade contracts are not to be treated 
as ad hoc deals. 

It, of course, is encouraging to note 
that despite the above lags on the part 
of Indian businessmen and exporters to 
Poland, there continues to be tremendous 
goodwill and friendship in that country 
for us. This obviously needs to be streng¬ 
thened further so that trade and econo¬ 
mic relations between the two countries 


non-traditional items in the export list 
went up. 

The role of the Indo-German Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry in cementing 
the bonds between the two countries was 
appreciated by many a participant. The 
consensus was that the fund of goodwill 
between the two countries was large enough 
to lead to new heights of participation 
in different fields of industry and trade. 


can multiply fast. The observation of the 
delegation that the Polish government is 
consciously following a policy of stepping 
up its imports from developing countries 
and aims at quadrupling them percentage¬ 
wise in the near future, as also such 
other findings as a progressive and in¬ 
creasing demand for consumer products 
in Poland, the genuine efforts of that 
country to substitute imports from hard 
currency areas by those from the rupee 
payment areas and general acceptance of 
Indian products on account of their 
quality, should provide a shot-in-the-arm 
to Indian exporters. 

residential flats 

Very significantly, the delegation refers 
in its report to the Polish programme of 
constructing by 1980 an additional 1.5 
million residential flats. The delegation 
points out quite appropriately that this 
programme can be availed of by our ex¬ 
porters of a large variety of items, includ¬ 
ing fabrics, upholstery, linen, carpeting, 
kitchenware, sanitaryware and consumer 
durables — almost every thing that goes 
into construction activity and to make a 
normal home. 

The delegation has also found that 
there is a minimum demand in Poland 
for half a million pairs of denim jeans 
together with Jackets, ladies’ trousers, 
skirts, etc. Among engineering products, 
there exists considerable scope for export¬ 
ing industrial valves, forgings and electri¬ 
cal and pneumatic power tools. Besides 
exports of handicrafts, leather goods 
including shoes and uppers, cotton gar¬ 
ments, synthetic fabrics, cotton greys. 


plastic household articles, sports goods 
etc, are said to have good potential 
Various other products of our engineering 
industry than those mentioned above, the 
delegation points out, also can be export 
ed to Poland, provided, of course, on a 
reciprocal basis, several types of Polish 
machinery and equipment can be import, 
ed by us. The items particularly men¬ 
tioned in this regard arc machine tools, 
textile machinery, petrol dispensing 
pumps, drilling equipment, diamond core 
drills, tyre curing presses, etc. 

Joint ventures 

Much more .significant, however, is the 
assessment of the delegation about the 
establishment of Joint ventures with Polish 
collaboration not only in this country 
but also in the third countries. The 
Polish authorities are said to have indica¬ 
ted that they would be prepared to 
participate even in the equity of the Joint 
ventures which might be set up here with 
their collaboration in the export field. 
Three lines of manufacture have been 
identified in this connection. These in¬ 
clude production of vodka and alcohol 
from potatoes, deep-sea fishing and 
pharmaceuticals. Negotiations for the 
establishment of such Joint ventures arc 
stated to be at an advanced stage with 
Indian parties which include Kelvinatur 
of India, Escorts, Tatas and Britannia. 

The two countries, it is felt, can 
collaborate with each other very profit¬ 
ably in several other countries. In such 
countries as Nigeria, for instance, where 
Poland is favourably placed, it has been 
indicated that Indian firms could be 
involved as partners. Like-wise, in the 
west Asian countries and elsewhere where 
Indian enterprises are in an advantageous 
position, they could accept Polish under¬ 
takings as collaborators. To be success¬ 
ful, dialogues for collaborations in the 
third countries, it may be emphasised, 
however, need to be started well in ad¬ 
vance so that worthwhile packages of 
proposals can be drawn up in time for 

submission to the authorities concerned. 

« 

The two countries, indeed, can collabo¬ 
rate with each other in the industrial, 
mining and various other fields of econo¬ 
mic activity profitably, as in India at least 


Indo-Polish cooperation 
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;uch collaboration has already proved 
tttite successful. That India’s competence 
|ri undertaking projects abroad is increas¬ 
ingly realised should be evident from the 
'act that not only several Indian parties 
lave succeeded in winning turnkey pro¬ 
jects abroad—and that too in the face of 
(tiff international competition —• but also 


the advanced countries of the western 
world are no longer averee to the percel- 
ling out of some of the contracts they have 
obtained for execution by Indian enter¬ 
prises and also to the securing of various 
labour-intensive equipments which we 
can produce competitively to the required 
standards. 


Problems of plenty 


The ukpRecedented and unexpected heavy 
accumulation of stocks of wheat and rice 
with the Food Corporation of India (FCT) 
and other state agencies has given rise 
to furious thinking in government circles 
jabout how serious losses in storage and 
Ipiling up of interest charges and other 
expenses in maintaining huge buffer stocks 
can be avoided. The union ministry of 
Agriculture and also the ministry of 
Finance should have anticipated the emer- 
|gcncc of an unmanageable situation by the 
middle of 1976, even by the end of 1975, 
and appropriate corrective measures taken. 
However, having regard to the serious 
difficulties encountered in earlier years 
|and the running down of buffer stocks of 
nine million tonnes with a severe drought 
in some parts of the country in 1973-74 
and pruning of imports, there was no 
disposition to take risks again. As it 
was felt that abundant availability of 
foodgrains would effectively check infla¬ 
tionary pressures and depleted buffer 
stocks had to be rebuilt, massive commer¬ 
cial purchases were arranged apart from a 
loan of two million tonnes of wheat from 
the Soviet Union. It so happened that 
bumper food crops were harvested in 
1975-76 just when large imports against 
commercial purposes were being received. 

The officials of the union ministry of 
Agriculture could not visualise in their 
most optimistic moment that the output 
of foodgrains would reach an all-time 
high of 118/119 million tonnes. As inter¬ 
nal consumption did not increase notic- 
ably and there were restrictions on the 
movement of grains to areas outside the 
stipulated zones, the FCI and other agen¬ 
cies had to effect massive purchases 
which were in the nature of support 

bastbrn economist 


operations, particularly in Punjab, Haryana 
and Andhra Pradesh. There has, thus, 
been an expansion of food credit between 
March 1975 and July 9, 1976 by as much 
as Rs 1,668 crores. It is interesting to 
note that the quantities procured out of 
the crops for the 1974-75 agricultural 
season did not result in any net big bulk in 
stocks as at the end of October 1975, the 
outstanding food credit was only Rs 741 
crores. It is after this period that heavy 
purchases by the state agencies and imports 
have resulted in a big rise in stocks and 
food credit expanded by Rs 1,542 crores 
between October 31, 1975 and July 
9, 1976. As has been indicated earlier, 
it is not known what was the extent of the 
increase on account of the imported 
grains being received into buffer stocks. 
In any case, it will be safe to presume 
that about six million tonnes consists of 
imported foodgrains and the balance of 
over 11 million tonnes out of buffer stocks 
is accounted for by internally procured 
foodgrains. 

The increase in food credit after October 
31, 1975 has been phenomenal and the 
FCI had to tackle extremely difficult 


problems in the face of ^unexpected 
plenty. 

Some contingent plan could have been 
formulated for preventing an undue rise 
in buffer stocks by arranging for exports 
of foodgrains and freeing the restrictions 
on movement between different zones 
within the country. The formation of 
the Southern Rice Zone and the enlarge¬ 
ment of North Western Wheat Zone are 
of course steps in the right direction. But 
the imposition of a levy of 50 per cent 
by the Andhra Pradesh government on 
stocks despatched by millers and traders 
to places outside Andhra Pradesh has 
not had the desired effect on the price 
structure in Tamil Nadu and elsewhere 
and has not also quickened the pace of 
dispersal of accumulated stocks in 
Andhra Pradesh, Iherc are also reports 
that open market prices are still high in 
the statutorily rationed areas, when the 
central government is experiencing difficul¬ 
ties in disposing of its stock. The 
anomalies in the price structure can be 
eliminated as has been done in the case 
of wheat by increasing the quantum of 
rice in Bombay, Calcutta and Kerala. 

Apart from these steps it has to be 
examined whether there can be a further 
freeing of restrictions on movement of 
rice after January when procurement 
operations would have gone off well. It 
has also been suggested by Mr L.K. Jha 
and others that stocks of foodgrains can 
be utilised for disbursing wages in kind in 
rural areas when executing new projects. 
Even in respect of existing projects in the 
rural areas, it may not be an impracticable 
proposition if a part of the wages was paid 
in the form of wheat or rice to workers. 
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It may be said that no merit is involved 
in the implementation of this suggestion 
as the workers would be acquiring their 
requirements of cereals out of wages paid 
in cash to them. But the FCl will be 
ensuring a larger offtake out of the stock 
and also helping consumers in deficit 
pockets to get their needs at reasonable 
prices. It will also be possible to avoid 
the mobilisation of cash resources for the 
projects concerned though it maybe argued 
that the funds released out of distribution 
of feedstocks in the form of wages will 
have to be repaid to the banks. But the 
projects in question would have the neces¬ 
sary allocations and there will be a ways 
and means advantage if the credits can be 
returned slightly delayed or the budgetary 
resources of the government utilised for 
maintaining stocks temporarily employed, 
if the need arose. Whatever may be the 
ccHitroversy in this regard, the fact cannot 
be denied that there will be considerable 
saving in interest charges and avoidance 
of deterioration in storage. 

prohibitive expense 

The expense of maintaining buffer stocks 
is proving to be prohibitive. This is 
because only a small portion may be in 
the form of owned funds or resources 
employed by the government. As on 
November 12, 1976, outstanding food 
credit was Rs 2,150.27 crorcs and with the 
suggestion of the continuing rise under 
this head the total may swell to even over 
Rs 3,000 crores by July next year even 
without taking into account the additions 
to stocks through imports. The Finance 
minister has actually indicated the possi¬ 
bility of buffer stocks rising to 22 million 
tonnes while they may increase to even 
25/26 million tonnes on the basis of the 
above calculations. This projection may 
sound fantastic. But even government 
spokesmen have visualised the possibility 
of rice procurement amounting to five 
million tonnes, while wheat procurement 
may be easily another five million tonnes. 
If the growers were in a hurry to part 
with their stocks, the total quantity 
procured out of kharif and rabi crops 
may be even 12 million tonnes. As the 
offtake of grains through fair price shops 
cannot be more than four million tonnes, 
buffer slocks may reach peak levels of 


25/26 million tonnes by July next, as 
stated above. 

The interest charges and storage ex¬ 
penses involved in servicing these huge 
stocks may be easily Rs 350 crores in a 
year and if base stocks are maintained at 
high level allowance will also have to 
be made for wastage or loss in storage. 
Thus as against the food subsidy of about 
Rs 300 crores annually incurred so far, 
there is the prospect of maintenance 
charges alone exceeding Rs 300 crores 
annually if steps are not taken in time 
for reducing base stocks to much lower 
safe levels. There is no need for main¬ 
taining more than 15 million tonnes in 
the altered circumstances. This will call 
for an active policy for exporting stipula- 
red quantities of foodgrains advantage¬ 
ously and also for relaxing restrictions on 
movement of grains. The significance 
of the observations of the union minister 
for Revenue and Banking, Mr P.K. 
Mukherjee, relating to the shedding of 
three million tonnes of grains for finding 
rupee resources is not clear. When other 
means have not been adopted, the offtake 


through fair price shops cannot be large. 
There cannot also be a return of wheat 
to Soviet Union as it has since been 
decided that the commodity loan should 
be repaid in cash. There is besides, the 
difficulty arising on account of objections 
that may be raised by US Administration. 
The various conundrums have to bo 
properly sorted out in order to minimise 
the burden on the government. The least 
that should be done is adoption of 
measures which will prevent a further 
accumulation of stocks. There may be a 
differential support and procurement 
prices and freeing on restrictions on move¬ 
ment within the country. There may be 
also larger exports of rice while wheat 
may be shipped after consulting the US 
Administration. Some imaginative plan 
has to be devised for preventing an 
avoidable strain on budgetary resources 
and the logging up of huge funds out of 
bank deposits. It is far more important 
that the wastage of grain in storage should 
be avoided. It is only to be hoped that 
the union ministry of Agriculture and the 
ministry of Finance will formulate the 
desired measures without delay. 


TIIC's role in industrialising 

Tamil Nadu 


Tin; Tamil Nadu Industrial Invest¬ 
ment Corporation (TIIC) came to the 
reseue of the industry in the slate when 
it was experiencing stagnation during 
1975-76. Through increased disbursements 
and guarantees, which rose to Rs 13.13 
crores in 1975-76 as against Rs 8.74 crores 
in the previous year, the corporation met 
rising financial requirements of the indus¬ 
try. Significantly, a drop in the applica¬ 
tions for assistance to 577 in 1975-76 as 
against 689 a year before was accompanied 
by an increase in disbursements, reflect¬ 
ing the corporation’s appreciation of the 
economic situation. 

The corporation has crossed the Rs 100- 
crore mark in respect of financial sanc¬ 
tions which included Rs 71 crores of 
loans, Rs 15 crores of deferred payment 
guarantees and Rs 11 crores of shares and 
debentures. Maximum assistance has gone 


to textile units which have received a 
cumulative assistance over the years of 
Rs 26.12 crores. Other major industries 
which accounted for a sizeable portion of 
the total assistance were chemicals 
(Rs 11.75 crores), metal products (Rs 4.98 
crores), food manufacturing (Rs 5.35 
crores) and paper and paper products 
(Rs 5.76 crorcs). The sanctions to the ex¬ 
port-oriented leather industry amounted 
to Rs 1.52 crorcs during 1975-76, the 
cumulative figure being Rs 3.64 crores. 

It may be observed that new under¬ 
takings found it convenient to secure 
funds from the corporation, and took pre¬ 
cedence over the already established units. 
A purpose-wise analysis of sanctions 
shows that 64 per cent of loans went to 
new undertakings during 1974-75 and 53 
per cent during 1975-76. The units engag¬ 
ed in expansion came next with 28 per cent 
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of assistance during 1974-75 and 38 per 
cent during 1975-76. There has been a 
marked rise in the assistance extended to 
the existing units during 1975-76, showing 
increased financial requirement to tide 
over the phase of stagnation. Similarly, 
there was an increase in the assistance 
granted for diversification into new lines 
of production during the same year. It 
may be added that during 1975-76, the 
total financial assistance granted accounted 
for more than 50 per cent of the total 
cost of the assisted projects. Assistance 
for new undertakings was around 47.17 
per cent of the total cost of these pro¬ 
jects, 54 per cent for those going in for 
diversification into new lines of produc¬ 
tion and 60 per cent for those which went 
in for expansion. 

incentives offered 

The incentives offered to units currently 
being established in backward districts 
have brought about some shift in the 
location of industry in the state. Nearly 
50 per cent of the loans sanctioned by the 
corporation during the year 1975-76 went 
to units established in backward districts, 
though the cumulative figure for the year 
since the corporation started functioning 
revealed a sanction of Rs 40 crores out of 
a total sanctioned amount of Rs 100 
crores. In other words, eight backward 
districts in the previous years were attr¬ 
acting less than 40 per cent of assistance 
for investment so that only in recent years 
the incentives have brought about the 
shift. It may be added, that some districts 
among backward areas such as Rama- 
nathapuram. North Arcot, South Arcot 
and Madurai received a larger share than 
other backward districts. Similarly, Chin- 
gleput, Coimbatore, Madras and Salem 
almost monopolised the advances to in¬ 
dustries in districts other than backward, 
showing industrial concentration in those 
areas of the state, perhaps due to better 
infrastructural facilities for new under¬ 
takings 

The corporation’s special scheme of 
extending financial assistance to techno¬ 
crats, rural medical practitioners and trans¬ 
port operators has gained momentum 
during 1975-76 when as many as 67 such 
individuals were sanctioned a sum of 
Rs 241.54 lakhs. A year earlier only 27 


entrepreneurs were sanctioned loans to the 
extent of Rs 70.12 lakhs, so that apart 
from the increased number of participants, 
the average value of each loan sanctioned 
has also increased during 1975-76. 

The number of loans sanctioned to 
small-scale units has also increased dur¬ 
ing the recent years so that as against 104 
such loans sanctioned in 1973-74 the num¬ 
ber increased to 370 in 1974-75 and further 
to 452 in 1975-76. To encourage loans to 
small-scale industries, a consortium sch¬ 
eme has been evolved in association with 
Small Industries Development Corporation 
of Tamil Nadu (SIDCO) for receiving 
applications on behalf of the TIIC, mak¬ 
ing preliminary scrutiny and providing 
technical feasibility reports. Applications 
for loans up to three lakhs of rupees were 
scrutinised by a jaint appraisal cammittee 
comprising technical and financial officers 
of both the TIIC and SIDCO. The com¬ 
mittee visited frequently various district 
centres for discussions with the applicants 
so as to speed up disposal. Under this 
consortium, the entire amount of loans 
was financed by the TIIC, after the qua¬ 
lity of appraisal was found satisfactory. 
This indeed is a good example of coope¬ 
rative effort between two institutions 
and can serve as a model for other financial 
institutions. 

The repayment of interest and principal 


has always posed some problems for most 
financial institutions engaged in assisting 
the industry. The repayments of TIIC 
were delayed in case of several mills which 
experienced difficulties in securing working 
capital accommodation from their bankers. 
For instance, textile mills defaulted to the 
extent of Rs 3.18 crores forming 32.8 per 
cent of the total overdues of Rs 9.68 
crores. This was followed by the engineer¬ 
ing industry accounting for Rs 2.19 crores 
(22.6 per cent). These two major indus¬ 
tries made up 55 per cent of the total 
defaults. The sugar industry in Tamil 
Nadu has also been facing transient prob¬ 
lems concerning production and profita¬ 
bility. In addition to these, two mechanised 
brick manufacturing units financed by the 
corporation have become sick consequent 
upon uneconomic cost of production and 
lack of demand for high quality bricks. 
The overdues from them amounted to 
Rs 67 lakhs. The debts considered bad 
and doubtful amounting to three crores of 
rupees included Rs 1.89 crores due from 
three sick textile mills which have been 
acquired by the central government under 
the Sick Textile Undertakings (Nationa¬ 
lisation) Act, 1974. The corporation is try¬ 
ing to reduce the overdues through better 
inspection before giving assistance and 
by speeding up recovery of dues. 
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What is the extent of the control over public 
expenditure which an honest and conscientious 
legislator is able to exercise in the discharge of 
his duties to the tax payer? It cannot be said of 
the average Indian politician who takes up public 
work, (as Gladstone saidofhimsolb, that in the 
tw.s or three months that precede the budget he 
has an itch to have the handling of it; but neither 
is the Indian legislator like Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who was confronted as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a row of figures containing 
decimals and asked to know what the "damned 
dots" meant. Indian politicians have got high 
praise from the Simon Commission which has 
certified their work on the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittees to be "detailed, jealous and enthusiastic." 


But expenditure control is different from post¬ 
mortem examination by the Public Accounts 
Committee. The constitutional set-up, at least 
at the Centre, docs not help the effective and 
informed criticism of the budget and of new 
items by non-official members. 

It is obvious that neither during the genera] 
discussion of the Budget nor during the voting of 
the Demands for Grants, can the Legislature 
devote sufficient attention to the detailed pro¬ 
posals for expenditure. Expenditure proposals 
arc extremely complex and varied and the attempt 
to do full justice to them from the point of view 
of economy during the days allotted for the 
voting of the demands, is quite fiitile. 
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Corporation. These two companies are 
only refining units. 

The above regrouping is said to be 
being effected keeping in view that there 
would be no job redundancy. The three 
organisations will be operating throughout 
the country, but one of them would be 
designated as the lead company in the 
different zones. 


Take-over of Caltex • Kerosene and HSD from 
USSR * Import liberalisation 


The long-awaited agreement on the 
acquisition by the government of India of 
100 per cent equity of Caltex Oil Refining 
(India) Limited and its sister marketing 
company, Caltex (India) Limited, was 
signed here last week. The two companies 
will come to be fully owned by the govern¬ 
ment by December 30. 

An understanding to the above effect 
was reached on October 15 last. Under 
the agreement signed last week, a net sum 
of Rs 13 crores is to be paid in US dollars 
to Caltex Petroleum Corporation, USA, in 
five instalments for the acquisition of the 
refining and marketing assets and opera¬ 
tions of the above two companies. The 
US parent corporation has agreed to 
supply from the Gulf countries annually 
1.25 million tonnes of crude oil for the 
next five years on commercial terms. 

question of profit 


for this modification programme. The 
programme is expected to be completed 
in the next two years—by the time the 
output from the Bombay High goes up 
to 4/5 million tonnes per annum. Caltex 
(India) Limited has a network of 1,200 
retail outlets, 55 bulk depots and five main 
installations. 

refining capacity 

With the take-over of Caltex Oil Refin¬ 
ing (India) Limited, nearly 26.9 million 
tonnes refining capacity in the country, 
out of the total of 27.40 million tonnes, 
would come to be owned by the public 
sector. The only refinery which will then 
be outside the government control will 
be the nearly half a million tonnes capa¬ 
city unit of the Assam Oil Company at 
Digboi. Negotiations for the acquisition 
of this refining unit too are in progress. 


Negotiations arc also at an advanced 
stage for the take-over of Oil India 
Limited, a 50:50 partnership between the 
government of India and the Burmah Oil 
Company, which is the second oil explo¬ 
ration agency currently working in the 
country, besides the public sector Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission (ONGC). It 
has been indicated by the minister for 
Petroleum, Mr K.D. Malaviya, that Oil 
India, even after its take-over, would 
continue as a separate entity. The take¬ 
over of this company is expected to be 
decided upon by the end of the current 
calendar year. 

It is not yet clear whether the govern¬ 
ment would acquire the entire 50 per cent 
equity of Burmah Oil Company in this 
venture. No final decision is said to have 
been taken on this as yet. The govern¬ 
ment might wish to retain the Burmah 
Oil Company as a partner in Oil India on 
a minority basis in view of the vast explo¬ 
ration experience this British company 
has. 


Although the actual take-over of Caltex 
Oil Refining (India) Limited and Caltex 
(India) Limited will be effected by Decem¬ 
ber 30, the profits of the two companies 
in the current calendar year would accrue 
to the government or the government 
company. 

Caltex Oil Refining (India) Limited, 
which was incorporated in February, 1955, 
owns an oil refining unit at Visakhaptnam 
which is capable of processing 1.5/1.6 
million tonnes crude oil annually, al¬ 
though it is operating at present to a 
level of 1.1 million tonnes per annum. 
This unit is said to be capable of using 
1.25 million tonnes waxy crude oil from 
Bombay High with very minor modifica¬ 
tions and investment. The Oil Industry 
Development Board is stated to have 
already sanctioned a loan ofRs 6,11,000 


Meanwhile, the plan to regroup the oil 
companies operating in the country at 
present has been finalised by the govern¬ 
ment. According to this plan, the two 
Caltex ventures will be merged with 
Hindustan Petroleum Corporation and the 
Assam Oil Company, when taken over 
during the course of the next few months, 
will be amalgamated with the Bharat 
Refineries Ltd. No change is contem¬ 
plated in the case of the Indian Oil 
Corporation. 

Thus, besides the Cochin and Madras 
Refineries, there will be three organisa¬ 
tions engaged in oil refining and market¬ 
ing in the country, namely, the Indian 
Oil Corporation, the Bharat Refineries 
Limited, and Hindustan Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration. The marketing of the products 
of the Cochin and Madras Refineries is 
already being handled by the Indian Oil 


Two other developments have taken 
place on the oil front in the past few days. 
One is the indication given by Iran that 
it would be prepared to loan to India a 
sum of S200 million for the import of 
crude oil from there. The other develop¬ 
ment has been the negotiation of an 
agreement with the Soviet Union for the 
import of kerosene and high speed 
diesel oil. 

Iran’s credit will go a long way in alle¬ 
viating the distress that might be caused 
to this country following the likely in¬ 
crease of about 10 per cent in the prices 
of west Asian crude oil from January 1. 
A decision in this regard is expected to 
be taken by the OPEC in the next couple 
of weeks. If the price of crude oil is pul 
up by the west Asian nations by 10 per 
cent, the Indian import bill is likely to go 
up about Rs 120 crores, despite some 
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increase in domestic output following the 
development to some extent of the Bombay 
High area as well as ONGC’s programme 
of steadily increasing oil production on¬ 
shore. 

The details of Iran’s credit, however, 
have not yet been disclosed. 

Soviet agreement 

The agreement with the Soviet Union 
envisages import of 1.4 million tonnes 
petroleum products during the next calen¬ 
dar year ~ 800,000 tonnes kerosene and 
600,000 tonnes high speed diesel oil. The 
imports will commence in J nuary. As 
is the case with the other imports from 
the USSR, the payments for the above 
imports are to be made in Indian rupees 
or goods. The Soviet Union will be 
charging the current internalionil price 
for the two products. Part of the imports 
will be lifted by Indian vessels. 

The real significance of the imports of 
kerosene and high speed diesel oil from 
the Soviet'Union is that they will help in 
containing the imports of crude oil from 
west Asia as, if the country is to be fully 
self-sufficient in refined petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, the utilisation of the refining 
capacity would have to be augmented 
significantly from the present level of 
about 22/33 million tonnes. A step-up 
in the utilisation of refining capacity 
would have created another problem, 
namely, that of disposal of some surplus 
products. The imports of some petroleum 
products in which the country is not fully 
sclf-sufl5cient, of course, is not a new 
policy. It has been followed for quite 
some time and imports from the Soviet 
Union of both kerosene and high speed 
diesel oil have been effected in the past 
as well. 

* * 

The proposed Iranian credit and the 
Russian agreement to supply 1.4 million 
tonnes petroleum products next year will, 
incidentally, provide a further elbow room 
to the union government to liberalise 
imports of essential raw materials going 
j into the production of wage goods as 
well as of equipment and spares. These 
imports, of course, have been liberalised 


significantly in the recent past also follow¬ 
ing encouraging export trends, increased 
remittances by Indians abroad, decline in 
imports of food, fertilisers and metals— 
both ferrous and non-ferrous—etc, which 
have enabled the country to build up over 
Rs 2,000 crores worth foreign exchange 
reserves. 

In pursuance of its policy to liberalise 
imports, several significant announcements 
have been made by the government in 
the past few days. These include; (1) 
grant of import licences to small-scale units 
for raw materials and components up to 
Rs 50,030 in free foreign exchange during 
the current financial year (for amounts 
exceeding Rs 50,000, 70 per cent imports 
will be allowed under free foreign ex¬ 
change, subject to a minimum of Rs 
50,000, and the balance under the UK 
credit); (ii) allowing of imports by indus¬ 
tries eligible for loans under IDA aid 
and exporting units eligible for preferred 
sources of financing upto 75 per cent of 
the value under free foreign exchange, 
subject to a minimum of 50,000, the 
balance imports being allowed under 
the UK credit; (iii) decanalisation of 
polyester fibre imports and placing of 
these imports on the free list; (iv) grant 
of complete exemption from the customs 
duty to imports of viscose staple and 
polynosic staple fibres upto October 31, 
1977; (v) liberalisation of imports of 
edible oils and raw cotton; (vi) placing 
of imports of permissible spare parts on 
open general licence; (vii) allowing of 
imports of machinery freely to a total value 
of Rs one crore in a year by units in the 
export-oriented industries which have been 
exporting more than 20 per cent of their 
total production during the past three 
years and are prepared to undertake ex¬ 
ports to this level of their total enhanced 
production for the next five years, with 
the stipulation that those units which 
have been licensed with an initial export 
obligation of more than 20 per cent will 
maintain that higher level of exports and 
give undertaking to that effect; (viii) 
enlarging of the list of raw materials and 
components which are allowed to be 
imported against advance licences, etc. 
The import procedures too have also been 
simplified a great deal. 

It has been further indicated recently 


that many more items may be allowed to 
be imported through open general licences 
or may be placed on direct supplies 
through canalising agencies, obviating the 
formalities connected with the submission 
of applications and obtaining of licences or 
release orders. A high-powered committee 
is currently considering this issue. 

Significantly enough, imports of wool 
have not yet been liberalised to any great 
extent despite the comfortable foreign 
exchange situation. They are expected 
to be of the order of Rs 21 crores this 
year, as against Rs 15 crores last year. 
But if note is taken of the fact that the 
international prices of wool in the mean¬ 
time have gone up by 20 per cent, the 
quantitative imports apparently have been 
higher only marginally. 

imports maintained 

Incidentally, imports of wool have been 
maintained around this level for a number 
of years now with the result that the 
prices of woollens have been recording 
sizeable increase year after year. The 
above imports, however, do not include 
the replenishment imports against exports 
which this year are said to be around 
Rs 15 crores. 

Unless the imports of wool are stepped 
up very significantly, any marked decline 
in woollens cannot be expected. The 
understanding given last week by the 
woollen manufacturers that they would 
reduce their ex-factory prices of blazers, 
tweeds and knitting wool used primarily 
by the lower middle and weaker sections 
of society by three to five per cent, there¬ 
fore, has to be read against the above 
background. CoulJ it be expected that 
wool will be included in the essential raw 
materials the imports of which are being 
liberalised in the interest of containing 
the price-line? Mere modernisation of 
the industry cannot be expected to bring 
down the prices of woollens to any subs¬ 
tantial extent unless simultaneously capa¬ 
city utilisation is raised through augment- 
ting the supplies of raw material. 

In view of the encouraging exports of 
carpets, exports of raw wool from the 
country, of course, are expected to be 
banned in the near feature. 
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Adoption of non-traditional inputs 

Dr P. V. Krishna & R. S. Chauhan* 


Studying a sample of farmers from two talukas in Gujarat, the 
authors have come to the conclusion that before introducing any 
non-traditional input such as fertilisers or high-yielding varieties of 
seeds in an area, it Is desirable to ensure the availability of 
other essentials such as facilities in regard to Irrigation, finance 
and marketing. 


Transformation op traditional agriculture 
has been advocated as a means to achiev¬ 
ing self-sufficiency in agricultural produc¬ 
tion, Transformation of traditional agri¬ 
culture includes among other things the use 
of non-traditional inputs such as fertilizers, 
high-yielding variety of seeds, etc. Reali¬ 
sing this, our scientists made conscious 
and effective efforts which resulted in the 
evolution of suitable high-yielding varieties 
of different crops. To pass this techno¬ 
logy on to the farmers, the High-Yielding 
Varieties Programme was introduced 
during 1964-65 in the country. High- 
yielding varieties of paddy, jowar, maize 
and bajra have been evolved and are 
under distribution since then. 

The evolution of high-yielding varieties 
is not an end in itself, but it is only a 
step towards modernising agriculture. 
What is essential is the timely supply of 
package of inputs such as irrigation, 
credit and the technical know-how to use 
these inputs to ensure the success of such 
programmes. Due to lack of such sup¬ 
portive measures, there has been a set¬ 
back to this programme. With this back¬ 
ground in view, an attempt has been 
made in this article to study the adoption 
of two crucial non-traditional inputs viz, 
HYV seeds and fertilizers under two 
different farming situations. The reasons 
for non-adoption or reversion to tradi¬ 
tional inputs were also analysed. 

The data for this study was collected 
from Kanjari and Junagadh areas of 
Gujarat. Fifty farmers from both the 
areas were selected randomly and inter¬ 
viewed. The data relates to the agricul¬ 
tural year 1972-73. 

Kanjari area is completely an irrigated 
tract, the main sources of irrigation being 
wells and canal. Bajra, paddy, wheat, 
potato, tobacco and jowar are the main 
crops of the area. Nearly 70 per cent of 

'Indian Institute of Management. Ahmedabad 


the kharif area was under bajra crop and 
nearly 26 per cent was under paddy. The 
area under other crops was quite insigni¬ 
ficant. 

In the rabi season nearly 50 per cent of 
the area was under wheat, nearly 27 per 
cent was under potatoes and nearly 21 per 
cent was under tobacco and the rest of 
the area was covered by other crops. In 
summer only bajra crop was grown. Thus, 
the improved irrigation facilities existing 
in this area may be the contributing factor 
for higher rabi cultivation. 

Junagadh area is a partly irrigated area, 
the main source being wells which often go 


POINT 

OF 

VIEW 


dry in the summer season. The major crops 
are bajra, jowar, cotton and groundnut. 
Nearly 75 per cent of the kharif area was 
under groundnut and the rest of the area 
was under such crops as bajra, jowar and 
cotton. The area under maize was very 
insignificant. In the rabi season only 
wheat crop was grown but that too in a 
small area. Thus in this area the cropping 
pattern is dominated by kharif crops. 
This may be because of lack of assured 
irrigation facilities. 

The cultivators were asked whether they 
made any changes in) the existing crop¬ 
ping pattern during the past five years. 
The reasons for such a change if any as 
reported by the respondents were also 
recorded. 

Less than 40 per cent of the sampled 
farmers reported a change in their crop¬ 
ping pattern. The main reasons for drop¬ 

1(»4 


ping a particular crop seemed to be its 
low yield or lack of irrigation facilities. 
Hie important reason for introducing a 
particular crop seemed to be the desire to 
increase income. 

The remaining 60 per cent of the far¬ 
mers who had not changed their cropping 
pattern gave the following reasons: the 
present pattern gave enough yields; water 
supply was irregular; farmers lacked 
financial resources; land was not suitable 
for other crops and higher labour cost 
was involved in the introduction of new 
pattern. Hence, given assured irrigation 
facilities, financial help and suitable seeds 
a change in the existing cropping pattern 
could be expected. 

lack of irrigation 

In Junagadh area only 30 per cent df 
the cultivators reported a change in their 
existing cropping pattern. Among them, 
a majority had dropped the bajra crop. 
Since this is relatively a dry area, irriga¬ 
tion seems to be the main factor which 
came in the way of change in the exist¬ 
ing crop pattern. The reasons indicated 
for not bringing any change in the crop 
pattern seemed to be the lack of irriga¬ 
tion facilities and the perception that the 
existing pattern was the most ideal one. 

In Kanjari area, 80 per cent of the 
farmers used HYV bajra seeds. Only 
12 per cent used HYV paddy seeds. HYV 
wheat was used by only one farmer. 
Though the HYV seeds were introduced 
in 1964-65, only 16 per cent of the far¬ 
mers used it in that year. But a majority 
of the farmers accepted the HYV seeds 
after 2 to 3 years of their introduction. 

In Junagadh area, on the other hand, 
the gap between the commencement of the 
programme and actual adoption seemed 
to be large. Only 20 per cent of the 
farmers had not used any HYV seeds at 
ail. Here again a majority of the farmers 
used hybrid bajra seeds (52 per cent), 24 
per cent used cottonseed and only one 
used wheat seed. 

The major reasons given for the adop¬ 
tion of HYV seeds appeared to be their 
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high yield. That was why a majority of 
the farmers had gone in for bajra HYV 
seeds. Even then out of the eleven who 
had adopted the bajra crop, three farmers 
had dropped the crop as they could not 
get improved yields. 

The respondents were asked to give the 
year of first use of fertilizer, type of 
fertilizers used and the crops for which 
they were used. 

In Kanjari area the farmers were 
reported using fertilizer since the 1960’s. 
But it is disheartening to observe the non¬ 
use of balanced fertilizers: 64 per cent of 
the farmers used urea only, 28 per cent urea 
and ammonium sulphate and only four per 
cent NPK mixture. One farmer has not 
used any fertilizer. Thus nitrogenous 
fertilizers were being used most extensively. 
A majority of the cultivators were of the 
opinion that the use of fertilizers would 


help in increasing their crop yields. How¬ 
ever, one respondent complained about 
the non-availability of other types of ferti¬ 
lizers. He was also of the opinion that 
urea was cheaper than other fertilizers. 

All the cultivators reported use of ferti¬ 
lisers regularly. But it was pointed out 
earlier in our analysis that lack of assured 
irrigation was one of the main reasons for 
not contemplating a change in cropping 
pattern. 

In Junagadh area the fertilisers were in 
use since 1961-62. The reason for using 
the fertilisers was the same as given by the 
cultivators of the Kanjari area. A majo¬ 
rity of the farmers used DAP fertilisers. 
56 per cent used DAP only, whereas 24 
per cent used urea along with DAP; 16 
per cent used urea only and four per cent 
urea and superphosphates. Only 30 per cent 
of the farmers used fertilisers for bajra 


crop, whereas a majority of them used 
fartilisers for groundnut crop. However, 
is is quite interesting to note that more 
than 50 per cent of the farmers have not 
used this input regularly due to non¬ 
availability of assured irrigation or 
because of irregular rains. 

The farmers could not contemplate 
effective and profitable changes in their 
cropping pattern due to lack of irrigation 
facilities. This study has clearly indicated 
a large gap between the commencement of 
the programmes and actual adoption by 
the farmers. Hence there is a need to 
strengthen the extension agency. Be¬ 
fore introducing any non-traditional input 
described in this article it would be better 
to examine the availability of other essen¬ 
tial inputs, such as irrigation and finance. 
Marketing too is an important item to be 
considered in this regard. 


State financial corporations and 

P. V. Krishna Rao & G. Prasad commercial banks 


The state financial corporations and the commercial banks have 
given a big helping hand in promoting small-scale industries in this 
country. Reviewing the working of these institutions, the authors have 
put forward a few suggestions which are designed to smoothen the 
process of the onward march of these units. In particular, the authors 
would like the officials of the SFCs and the commercial banks to be 
committed to the development of the small-scale sector of industry, 


The SMALL-scale industrial sector plays a 
pivotal role in the development strategy 
of a country. In India, it has recorded a 
very high rate of growth during recent 
years and emerged as an economically 
viable sector. Now there are nearly 
400,000 units in our country and the total 
investment in this sector is estimated 
at Rs 1400 crores. The all-India census 
of small-scale industries revealed that 
during the first four years of the fourth 
Plan the number of units increased by 
35 per cent. As many as 35 per cent of 
the units were found to be in backward 
areas and 15 per cent in rural industries 
projects. 

This sector today provides employment 
to about 2.2 million persons. The employ¬ 
ment in small-scale sector is 21 for Rs 
one lakh investment, or nearly four times 
the corresponding employment for that in¬ 
vestment in the large sector. Similarly the 


ratio of output to investment in the small- 
scale sector is 3.28 or nearly three times 
the corresponding ratio in the large scale 
sector. The gross value of output in the 
small-scale sector increased from Rs 2,600 
crores in 1972 to Rs 5,700 crores in 1975. 
The contribution of the small-scale sector 
to the total industrial production in the 
private sector units under the purview of 
the DGTD and small-scale sector together 
has increased from 35 per cent in 1972 to 
38 per cent in 1974 and to 40 per cent in 
1975. 

This sector has also contributed signi¬ 
ficantly to our exports. Out of 2,400 pro¬ 
ducts produced by small-scale units, 720 
products or 31 per cent were exported. Ex¬ 
ports from this sector have increased not 
only in absolute value but they have also 
improved their relative share in the total 
exports. From Rs 305.79 crores in 1972-73, 
the exports increased to about Rs 600 


crores in 1975-76. The percentage share of 
the small-scale industries in total exports 
has correspondingly increased from 9.6 per 
cent in 1971-72 to 16.4 per cent in 1974-75, 
Significantly the share in the non-tradi- 
tional exports increased from 19.5 per 
cent in 1972-73 to 28.5percent in 1974-75, 
India had also provided assistance to 
39 developing countries in Asia, Africa 
and South America in the field of small- 
scale industries. 

Taking into account the overall im¬ 
portance of this sector to the total output, 
exports and employment, the fifth five-year 
Plan has made a provision for considerably 
enhanced outlays for the small-scale in- 
dustria Isector. The total outlay allocated 
to this sector in the fifth Plan is Rs 287.23 
crores as compared to Rs 98.76 crores in 
the fourth Plan. This year the government 
is also launching a new programme for 
development of small-scale industries by 
setting up three more branchs of Small 
Industries Service Institutes and four 
regional testing centres in New Delhi, 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay provi ding 
testing facilities in mechanical, metal- 
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lurgical, chemical and electrical tra¬ 
des. 

There is a wide range of institutions 
which cater for the financial requirements 
I of small-scale industries, the important 
’ among them being the State Financial 
J Corporations and commercial banks. This 
I analysis is confined only to these two 
\ sources. The commercial banks mainly 
' take care of working capital requirements 
j of the small-scale industrial units. In the 
' sphere of medium-term and long-term 
> financial requirements of small-scale units, 

! it is the state financial corporations which 
! have played a leading role. 

total aasistanco 

The total assistance sanctioned by the 
SFCs in 1974-75 aggregated to Rs 144 
crores out of which about Rs 100 crores 
or 70 per cent was in respect of small- 
scale units. The corresponding percentage 
in the preceding year (i.e. 1973-74) was 
64 per cent. In recent years about 90 per 
cent of their clients have been from small- 
scale sector. The shift in favour of small- 
scale industries in the loan portfolio of 
the SFCs is the result of (1) policies of the 
state and central governments to encou¬ 
rage small units (2), liberal procedures 
adopted by the SFCs based largely on the 
support of the IDBI, and (3) enhanced 
guarantee available under the credit guar¬ 
antee scheme administered by the Reserve 
Bank on behalf of the central government. 
The guarantee cover was enhanced in 1974 
from 75 per cent to 90 per cent in respect 
of loans up to Rs 3 lakhs to small-scale 


industries promoted by the technical 
entrepreneurs. 

Considering the financial needs of small- 
scale industries, the contribution of the 
SFCs is significant. Apart from overall 
increase in the quantum of their assistance 
to small-scale industries, they have been 
able to direct a lar^ part of the increased 
assistance to units set up in backward 
areas. However most of the small-scale 
industries are experiencing difficulties 
either in getting finance or in procuring 
raw materials or in marketing their pro¬ 
ducts. The recent study conducted by the 
Indian Institute of Management, Ahma- 
dabad, on the problems of small-scale 
units in Gujarat revealed that the main 
areas of problems of small units related 
to the procurement/availability of raw 
materials (43 per cent of industries) finance 
including working capital (40 per cent of 
industries) and marketing (29 per cent of 
industries). The study is of a representa¬ 
tive character and its results may not be 
different elsewhere in the country. It is, 
therefore, essential that during the project 
appraisal stage as also during the imple¬ 
mentation/production stages, the SFCs 
should give special attention to the raw 
materials and marketing aspects and acti¬ 
vely help the small units to overcome 
these problems. 

industrial estates 

As a part of the overall efforts to 
assist increasingly the small-scale indus¬ 
tries, the SFCs could take greater 
interest in financing industrial estates, 
because this would help them to bring in 


a large number of small units withm their 
fold. They must also contribute increas¬ 
ingly to the equity capital of new units 
set up by technical entrepreneurs. There 
is a provision in the SFC’s act under 
section 4-A which permits these institu¬ 
tions to do this. 

The total credit (including term loans 
and advances granted to craftsmen and 
other qualified entrepreneurs) sanctioned 
by scheduled commercial banks to small- 
scale industries at the end of June 1975 
amounted to Rs 1586 crores. The net 
increase in the total assistance sanctioned 
during the year ended June 1975 was 
Rs 139 crores as compared to Rs277 
crores in the preceding year (Table I). 

outstanding credit 

The total number of units financed 
by scheduled commercial banks at the end 
of June 1975 was 239,997. The net in¬ 
crease in the number of units financed dur¬ 
ing the year ended June 1975 was 30,302 
as compared to 41,654 in the preceding 
year (Table I). 

The total outstanding credit to small- 
scale industries at the end of June 1975 
was Rs 1,051 crores. The net increase in 
outstanding credit to small-scale indus¬ 
tries during the year ended June 1975 was 
Rs 79 crores as compared to Rs 248 crores 
in the preceding year (Table I). 

The deceleration in bank credit to 
small industries sector during the year 
under review has been common to all 
states except a few such as Orissa, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Bihar, and Nagaland 


Table I 

Advances by Scheduled Commercial Banks to Small-Scale Industries (Rupees in crores) 






As on the last Friday of 






June 1973 



June 1974 



June 1975 


Bank Group 

No. of 

Limits 

Balance 

No. of 

Limits 

Balance 

No. of 

Limits 

Balance 


units 

sanctioned 

outstanding 

units 

sanctioned outstanding 

units 

sanctioned 

outstanding 

SBI and its subsidiaries 

77809 

421.10 

276.86 

IB 

■H 

356.84 


525.59 


14 nationalised banks 

80547 

616.39 

364.92 


WBM 

511.38 

118980 

883.10 


other banks 

9685 

132.37 

81.71 

H 

161.18 

103.24 

10966 

177.69 

107.89 

Total ; 

168041 

1169.86 

723.49 

209695 

1447.08 

971.46 

239997 

1586.38 

1050.55 


Source — Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, January 1976. 
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which recorded higher growth than in the 
preceding year. 

The share of small-scale industries in 
the total outstanding bank credit had gone 
up from 7.7 per cent in June 1969 to 12.6 
per cent in June 1974; it has however 
declined marginally to 11.7 per cent in 
June 1975. 

The State Bank of India group provided 
13.7 per cent of its total credit to small- 
scale industries; the 14 nationalised 
banks 11.5 percent and other banks 8.4 
per cent. 

The average amount sanctioned per 
unit was Rs 66,000 in June 1975 as against 
Rs 68,000 in June 1974 and Rs 70,000 
in June 1973. 

statewise distribution 

Statewise, Maharashtra accounted for 
over one-fifth of total outstanding credit 
to small-scale industries followed by 
Tamilnadu. Gujarat and West Bengal. The 
above states accounted for about 50 per 
cent of the credit outstanding to small- 
scale industries. The largest number of 
small-scale industrial units financed were 
in Maharashtra (34,528) followed by UP 
(26,323), Tamilnadu (25,519), West Bengal 
(22,252), and Andhra Pradesh (20,288). 

Term loans (including instalment credit) 
sanctioned by scheduled commercial banks 
to small-scale undertakings at the end of 
June 1975 amounted to Rs 216.5 crores 
covering 52,199 units. The net increase 


in term loans sanctioned during the year 
ended June 1975 was 19 crores spread 
over 6,908 units as compared with the 
increase of Rs 47 crores and 9,633 units 
during the preceding year (Table II). 

Three features in the flow of bank 
credit to small industries in recent years 
are noteworthy: (a) the steady decline in 
the average amount of credit limit sanc¬ 
tioned per unit from Rs 70,000 in 1973 
to Rs 66,000 in 1975 indicating a gradual 
shift towards financing of smaller units in 
small-scale sector, (b) there is the greater 
involvement of banks in financing small 
industries in industrially backward states 
such as Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir, Bihar 
and Nagaland. These states recorded a 
higher growth rate in bank credit than in 
the preceding years, (c) banks have played 
a significant role in financing fixed invest¬ 
ment in small-scale industrial sector. The 
term loans sanctioned by banks to small 
industries amounted to Rs 216.5 crores 
covering 52,199 units as at the end of June 
1975. The amount outstanding at Rs 178 
crores formed about 17 per cent of the 
total outstanding bank credit to this 
sector (Table 11). 

comparative neglect 

Although, the performance of commer¬ 
cial banks in financing small industries 
during the last few years has shown a 
definite improvement they have not come 
forward in a big way to meet the finan¬ 
cial needs of this sector in comparison 


to the latter’s contribution to the nations 
economy. The main reasons responsibl 
for this state of aflairs are analyses 
below. i 

First, banks practise the policy o , 
playing safe. They pay very little atten 
tion to small units which cannot offel 
good security. The viewpoint of ‘publit 
money’ is often put as a counter-argumeni 
by some bankers in defence of theii | 
insistence on security. Many banks stil 
consider service of small loans as an expen¬ 
sive proposition. So, there is need for the 1 
introduction of flexibility with regard to 1 
procedures and practices concerning pro¬ 
vision of finance to small-scale indus¬ 
tries. The credit sanction should be judged \ 
in the light of potential productive capa¬ 
city. 

higher margins 

Second, small industries complain of 
the insistence of some banks on higher 
margins. In this connection it may be | 
noted that a scheme was introduced in 
1974-75 by the centre on the advice of : 
the Planning Commission to provide J 
margin money to banks on their loans to i 
small units. Under this scheme 10 perij 
cent of margin called seed money at four’S 
per cent interest is given to educated | 
unemployed intending to set up small- ; 
scale units. However the banks have 
complained of this seed money as inade- 
quate assistance at the meetings of; 
regional consultative committees. But this 


T/vble 11 ,1 

Term Loans (including instalment credits) Granted by Scheduled Commercial Banks to Small-Scale Industries. 

(Rupees in lakhs) | 

As on the last Friday of j 

June 1973 June 1974 June 1975 


Bank Group 

No. of 

Limits 

Balance 

No. of 

Limits 

Balance 

No. of 

Limits 

Balance 


units 

sanctioned outstanding 

units 

sanctioned outstanding 

units 

sanctioned 

outstanding 

SBI and its subsidiaries 

7500 

5123.99 

3664.06 

9119 

6020.05 


10614 

6463.33 

4977.29 

14 nationa'ised banks 

26030 

8487.04 

6961.10 

33546 

11884.06 

9897.64 

38926 

13066.09 

11109.34 

Other banks 

2128 

1384.60 

1080.50 

2626 

1813.26 

1449.39 

2659 

2122.59 

1711.02 

Total : 

35658 

14995.63 

11705.66 

45291 

19717.37 

15747.71 

52199 

21652.01 

17797.65 


Source Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, January-1976. 
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‘ jcfaeroe was discontinued this year. How- 
^ |ver a few states are still continuing this 
; |cheme with funds from their own 
pudgets. 

j Lack of commitment on the part of 
’^he bank officials is another reason res- 
Iponsible for the relatively low level of 
jpredit to small-scale industries in com¬ 
parison to the latter’s contribution to the 
national economy. Therefore the bank 
pfficials should be given sufficient orienta- 
?tion about the importance of financing 
^mall-scale units. Only then dynamism 
pan be infused in those people who are 
Itoncerned with the operational aspects 
pf lending to the small-scale sector. It is 
Essential to conduct training programmes 
jand seminars on financing small-scale 
Industries. Junior officials and branch 
managers should be invited to participate 
^n such seminars. 

Lastly some commercial banks have 
:entralised decision-making relating 
to the sanction of credit facilities to 
small units. When the application for 
finance is sent to the zonal or regional 
office, the latter follows with a sequence 
of letters and when the proposal is final¬ 


ly} cleared, the unit would have already 
fa^ financial problems owing to its 
weak equity structure. It is essential to 
decentralise the administrative authority 
in branches. Also, the banks should work 
on an immediate programme for develop¬ 
ing the credit appraisal skills of branch 
staff. This will go a long way in quick 
disposal of applications from small-scale 
units. 

In order to overcome the financial 
difficulties of small enterprises, it is 
desirable to devise some other forms of 
collective self-financing, e.g. corporate 
credit or mutual indemnity financing. 
These forms of financing small enterpriese 
have not been sufficiently practised in 
developing countries such as India. The 
equity capital base of small industries 
could be improved by converting to cor¬ 
porate forms of organisation. Co-ordina¬ 
tion among the lending institutions is 
essential if all the genuine credit require¬ 
ments of small units are met. 

Credit by the organised institutional 
agencies is only one element among 
many, such as the availability of raw 
materials, water and power supply. 


marketing arrangements and technical 
services. Obviously therefore measures to 
encourage small units will have to be 
taken on a number of fronts and by a 
number of bodies. So what is needed, 
therefore, is to set up agencies on the 
lines of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, which will for each selected 
industry organise the supply of raw 
materials at competitive prices to small 
units and which will enforce rigorous 
quality standards and market the aggre¬ 
gate production of small units under a 
common brand name. Initially this experi¬ 
ment can be tried in the case of soap and 
cigarette industries and later extended to 
other sectors. With regard to the techni¬ 
cal services, the centre has been making 
arrangements to provide technical con¬ 
sultancy services or expert advice or 
guidance on a subsidi.sed basis. 

Lastly, there has to be a careful and 
detailed survey of small industries with a 
view to bringing about a proper grouping 
on a regional basis and adopting measures 
which will help them to become more 
competitive, self-reliant and complemen¬ 
tary to lar^ industries. 




WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM 


THE INDIAN SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY LTD. 

(FJBRROUS FOUNDRIT) 


1ST POKHARAN ROAD, PANCHPAKHADI 
THANA - 400 606 
( MAHARASHTRA) 


Leading Manufacturers of 

Malleable Iron Castings for Automotive and Electrical 
Transmission and S.G. Iron Axle Box Bearings, 
Crankshafts etc. upto 1 Ton. 
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Future hike in oil prices? 

E. B. Brook, London 

The supply of crude oil Is becoming tighter, according to the author. The price of crude oil at a relatively ewly 
world-wide demand is on the Increase and with prospects of further ”0 longer to be in qu^tion. 

increase in oil prices by about IS per cent by the OPEC, the economies trading and fluctuations in 

of both the deveioped and deveioping countries are likely to be prices of stocks of essential raw materials 

pushed off-course. continue seems scarcely in doubt; 

— -———-- there is as yet no substantial advance in 

While western Europe continues to on under the various names of the Paris meeting the debt and credit requirements 
ponder over its various complex troubles Talks, the North and South Dialogue, of many of the industrially developing 

— the British economic situation, the and the Conference on International countries. 

fishing rights in the extensive waters to Economic Cooperation. It is more than Only on energy is there some prospect 
the north and south of the continent a coincidence that the vital mid-December of agreement; i.e. to set up some perma- 
and the British Isles — the main anxiety OPEC meeting in Dhofar coincides with nent institution to consolidate government- 
lies with the prospect of a further increase the finale of those diplomatic-economic to-govemment planning of energy supply 
in the price of oil. This increase is due display shows in Paris. and demand and exchange of energy tedi- 

to be decided at an OPEC meeting this The OPEC powers stand under strong nolo©'. To some extent the prospect of 
month. The prospects appear more than pressure to produce something substan- agreement on this subject could be inter- 
a trifle ominous. More than half the tial within the Conference on Internatio- preted partly at least as an effort to move 


members of OPEC have been quoted in nal Economic Cooperation. In one see¬ 
the last few weeks giving forecasts for tor they appear to be moving towards 
what the rise will be. The general expcc- success over the question of energy but this 
tation fs that the price of crude will be will not in any way affect OPEC’s decision 
increased by a further 15 per cent; ail about oil prices. Other meetings and acti- 
the OPEC members who have given fore- vities that bring 1976 to a close with 
casts have suggested increases of between largely disappointing prospects economi- 

WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


oil politics from the centre of the inter¬ 
national economic stage. 

nuclear power 

There is prospect that a significant oil 
price might drive the United States to set 
aside the objections of conservationists 
and to turn for its energy requirements 
to nuclear power, despite its demonstrated 
risks. Almost certainly the Americans 
will have to make an early choice between 
continuing and increasing their depen¬ 
dence on steadily more expensive middle 
east oil or a significantly faster develop¬ 
ment of its nuclear programme. At present 
the United States imports half the oil it 


10 per cent and 15 per cent. None of 
them really knows. All arc tyring to influ¬ 
ence the decision by means of public 
speculation. 

The reason for this effort to influence 
the decision in advance is that the inter¬ 
national politics of oil has been for some 
time quietly boiling up into a critical 
stage. The fact that there is no unanimity 
among OPEC members over prices and 
that the whole question of oil prices and 
consumption seethes with controversy is 
the only small measure of comfort that 
the Europeans can find in the looming oil 
price situation. 

For some time the interplay between 
oil producers and oil consumers has gone 


cally are: the IMF-World Bank Con¬ 
ference in Manila which gave scanty hope 
to the Third World and the early 
UNCTAD commodity discussions at 
which the gap between the Third World’s 
scheme to found commodity buffer stocks 
and to achieve a moratorium on industri¬ 
ally developing states’ debts to western 
bankers were widely separated from what 
the industrially developed states were 
prepared to offer. 

So far at Paris the Third World states 
and the OPEC have managed to stand 
together. At Bali in June the Saudi oil 
minister. Sheikh Yamani, managed to hold 
back oil prices until December. That 
there will be a substantial increase in the 


uses and every price rise of crude puts 
its economy further in imbalance. Britain 
with North Sea oil as almost the only 
cheerful area of its economic prospects, 
has been able to shelve a substantial 
nuclear power programme but this delay 
may be no more than short term if oil 
crude, which it will need to import for 
some time, rises substantially in price. 

Although the effect of the increase in 
oil prices in 1974 has not been as drastic 
as was feared at that time, oil prices have 
risen steadily in real purchasing power 
terms since that year. According to one 
leading American bank the rise since 
1974 has been as much as eight per cent. 
How far oil prices will be allowed to 
rise by the OPEC powers will depend to 
some extent on progress of real worth. 


... 
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> at the Pans economic talks. If these talks 
’show promise of advance for the less 
f industrially developed nations, including 
; those of the middle east, the possibility 
J of restraint by OPEC will be increased; if 

> the Paris talks have no tangible promise 
I of benefit to the industrially developing 
} nations not even the Saudi Arabian 
I influence within OPEC will be strong 
I enough to hold back quite punishing 
Irises in the prices of crude. The obvious 
I result of obstinacy on the part of the 
; industrially developed world in the Paris 
I talks will be a damaging oil price increase 
llfrom their industrially developing oppo- 

site numbers. 


The change in the oil prices situation 
reflects both long term and transient 
rising demand. The significant increase 
in the USA’s import of OPEC crude 
means that, the socialist economies apart, 
the supply of oil is becoming tighter. 
World-wide demand this year is nearly 
six per cent above 1975 levels and a fur¬ 
ther three per cent increase in demand is 
expected next year. Until the British and 
Norwegian sectors of the North Sea oil 
move significantly into world supply the 
OPEC countries will still supply the bulk 
of demand for crude. This year its output 
has been slightly above seven per cent 
over that of 1975. The prospect of price 


increases beginning next year has inspired 
some almost panic storage buying recent¬ 
ly and increased the ratio of demand. 

Generally speaking the western econo¬ 
mies have not fully recovered from the 
first great oil crude price increase or the 
general trade recession of 1974 and 1975. 
As a result, any further increases in crude 
prices are likely to push most, if not all, 
the OECD countries’ economies off-course; 
a substantial increase would put them 
once more in peril and the impact would 
probably be more damaging to non-oil 
producing less-developed countries than 
to the western economies, several of which 
are themselves now oil producing. 


Balancing government and 

business responsibilities 


Richard M. Thomson 


This is the full text of an address by the author (who is President of 
Toronto Dominion Bank, Canada) to the International Conference of the 
Financial Executives Institute in Toronto on October 4,1976. It 
delineates business and government responsibilities in an era of controls, 
and discusses the central role of profits and methods of developing a 
greater cohesion between business and government. Though the analysis 
made by the author has immediate relevance to the USA and Canada, 
the thesis presented will evoke great interest In India as well. 

has increased steadily, so that today 
government exerts a powerful influence 
over almost all facets of economic acti¬ 
vity. 1 have also chosen this topic today 
because, as financial executives, you hold 
responsible positions in the business com¬ 
munity and are, therefore, best able to 
take up some of the challenges 1 would 
like to place before you. The business 
community, which we represent, has the 
responsibility of increasing the public’s 
awareness of the role of business in 
society. 

To begin with, the responsibility of 
government is to the citizens and it in¬ 
volves the pursuit of such goals and 
objectives as equal and fair justice, social 
and economic freedom and security, to 
name only a few. Over the past decades 
government has, through its spending, 
taxing and regulatory powers, produced 
impressive results for the most part. 
Poverty such as existed in the 1930’s is 
not evident today. Policies conducive to 


AM delighted to participate today in 
|this International Conference of the 
Financial Executives Institute. Your 
group is an international one that reflects 
sot only a common interest in financial 
inatters but also the close ties between 
Jhc United States and Canada. Although 
Attention has been drawn in recent years 
lo some of the differences that exist in 
Jaur national policies, wc must not fail 
Jo recognize that the United States and 
|;ranada stand as a striking example of 

i wo nations peacefully sharing not only 
he same continent but also linked by 
ocial, cultural and economic tics. 

I have chosen to speak on this subject 
3f balancing government and business 
Responsibilities, because 1 know that the 
Question of government participation in 
ihe economy has become increasingly 
Important over the years. While Cana- 
^^ians and Americans may perceive the 
^xtent of government involvement diffe- 
i'ently, we all certainly recognize that it 


growth and social obligations have raised 
minimum living standards and have pro¬ 
tected the unemployed, the disabled and 
the elderly. Governments have also opted 
for greater involvement in the provision 
of services to the public, cither through 
close regulation of private sector enter¬ 
prise or through public ownership, in 
attempting to make needed services more 
widely available. 

The responsibilities of business, like 
those of government, are not easy to 
define. They may differ among different 
groups and over time as well. While 
there are those who might look to the 
simplest laissez faire interpretations and 
assert that the responsibility of business 
is simply to pursue its own self-interest, 
today business recognizes more and more 
that while its productive function is 
central, it also has obligations to society. 
Social responsibilities demand of business 
that it look to such concerns as the 
preservation of the environment and the 
careful development and utilization of 
available resources, be they natural re¬ 
sources or human resources. Business has 
responsibilities to its employees upon 
whose skills and labour it relies for its 
output; to consumers, without whom 
business would not survive; and to its 
shareholders—a group it must be realized, 
consisting to an increasing extent of 
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average working people who invest in 
business through their employee stock 
purchase plans, pension funds and in¬ 
surance policies. To satisfy the responsi¬ 
bilities which business has to these varied 
constituents presents business with heavy 
burdens. If business succeeds in meeting 
these responsibilities, it can surely claim 
the right to a continued freedom to per¬ 
form its role in the economy. 

During the entire period since 1945, 
both in Canada and the United States, 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the influence exerted by government on 
the economy. This involvement is con¬ 
ventionally measured by the prominence 
of government spending. One measure re¬ 
lates to government’s actual contribution 
to output, including, for example, such 
goods and services as highways, educa¬ 
tion, police and fire protection, and waste 
disposal. The relative prominence of such 
government spending virtually doubled 
between 1950 and 1975 and today both 
in Canada and the United States repre¬ 
sents one out of every four dollars of 
total output in the economy. 

transfer payments 

Another measure of government invol¬ 
vement deals with government transfer 
payments, or the influence of government 
on the private sector through income re¬ 
distribution. Such payments include 
unemployment insurance benefits, old age 
security fund payments, direct relief, 
veterans’ pensions, government-run pen¬ 
sion benefits, workmen’s compensation 
benefits, and family and youth allowances. 
When these payments are combined with 
other government spending, the actual 
degree of involvement in our economies 
becomes clearly evident. In Canada 
government expenditure, which last year 
amounted to more than S60 billion, re¬ 
presented approximately 40 per cent of 
Gross National Product, double its share 
in 1950. In the United States, last year’s 
total government spending of well over 
S500 billion represented 35 per cent of 
GNP, up from 21 per cent in 1950. 

These statistics take on a more 
ominous tone when it is realized that in 
the United Kingdom, long regarded as 
the model for government intervention, 
the government sector represents 43 per 


cent of total Gross National Product. This 
suggests that the public sector in our two 
countries has become almost as dominant 
as it is in Britain. In contrast, the 
Japanese economy, long regarded as 
highly productive, has a relatively low- 
profile government sector whose spending 
accounts for not much more than one- 
quarter of total output. 

a noble pursuit 

In what I have said so far, I would 
certainly not wish to leave the impression 
that I am attacking government policy 
objectives. Redistribution of income to 
alleviate poverty and to provide a better 
environment for ^the development of 
society is a noble pursuit. So, too, is the 
safeguarding of the health of our citizens. 
But they raise a number of important 
points. Such social targets may be be¬ 
yond dispute in principle, but the means 
of achieving these ends can be disputed. 
The provision of reasonably priced and 
adequate housing is certainly socially 
desirable, but recourse to rent controls as 
a means of achieving this has been shown 
to have disastrous results. Examples of 
the problems induced by such action are 
visible both in Canada and the United 
States such as the reduction of service, 
under-the-counter payments and ab¬ 
andonment of buildings all having 
occurred. 

Interference with market forces has re¬ 
duced the quality of housing available, 
especially to the poor, and has at the 
same time produced disincentives to 
further investment in new rental housing. 
Problems have also resulted from the 
growing emphasis upon direct participa¬ 
tion in the form of public housing rather 
than the alleviation of the problem 
through direct income subsidization. The 
problem is compounded by government’s 
apparent inability to reverse any action it 
has taken. The introduction of costly 
social programmes may be well intended 
but may often fail to achieve the desired 
result. 

These points only begin to hint of an 
answer to the inevitable question: what is 
the appropriate role of government in the 
economy today? I believe that govern¬ 
ment is basically attempting to do too 


much and certainly too quickly. Whatever 
its motives, the move to growing emphasis 
upon the public sector to influence, to 
regulate and to control (including the' 
effect of heavy taxation) carries with it 
the risk of blunting the creative drive of J 
citizens and the business community. Of ■ 
this there is much evidence. At the same 
time, when the results of such efforts do 
not live up to the claims made on their 
behalf, the nation becomes frustrated at 
these shortcomings and this contributes 
to general discontent. The belief of 
government that social programmes can 
be easily accommodated during periods of 
economic expansion has led to tremen¬ 
dous expenditure increases over the nast 
decade. ^ 

The increasing pace of develop¬ 
ment of public programmes has made it ^ 
more and more difficult to use monetary 
and fiscal policies to reduce business 
fluctuations. Government spending, in¬ 
stead of being concerned with maintaining 
a suitable environment for healthy ex¬ 
pansion of the private sector, has instead 
moved steadily upward piling increase : 
upon increase. The result has been mone¬ 
tary and fiscal excesses which have at 
times been incompatible with the econo- , 
mic requirements of the business cycle ■ 
and largely responsible for the recent and i 
ongoing inflationary pressures in our ' 
two nations. 

remedial measures ' 

The crises that have resulted largely \ 
from such trends, both in Canada and i 
the United States, have consequently led '■ 
to the need for harsh remedial measures, 1 
and these, at dilferent times, have taken 
the form of controls, with Canada still in I 
the midst of its restraints on incomes ^ 
prices and profits. Such controls produce ’ 
serious dislocations of their own through¬ 
out the affected economies and have 
generated uncertainty and a loss of busi¬ 
ness confidence. The irony of this develop¬ 
ment in Canada is that the problems that 
have emerged in the form of inflation and 
labour dissatisfaction have been used as 
justification for asserting the need for 
closer government involvement. It appears 
to have largely escaped government that 
It has played a central role in creating . 
the very problem it speaks of attacking 
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11 has done so by a seemingly unending 
I series of new programmes and uncontrol- 
j ed spending increases; by the manipula- 
I tion of monetary policies to accommodate 
@Buch spending; by the less-than-firm 
! resolve of the public sector in its own 
I labour negotiations, leading to trend- 
I setting large pay increases in government 
i and quasi-govemment fields; and by its 
I generous spending, in such forms as 
i public service pension indexing, which 
: serve onlv to create added budgetary 
strains. 

? 

I real dangers 

-% 

Given that the problems of inflation 
I exist and that the dangers to the business 
§ sector are very real, economic controls 
have recently become a familiar means of 
I curing these problems. It is true that 
i where inflationary expectations arc impor- 
i tant contributors to the problem, the 
; imposition of income and price controls 
Ij effectively buys time during which actions 
I may be taken to ease the real sources of 
1 inflation. But such measures tend to create 
1 as many new problems as they cure. An 
i economist would describe these as the 
• problems of misallocation of resources. In 
simple language, this means that the 
conduct of business becomes much more 
complex and that the result is usually 
industrial bottlenecks and the growing 
prevalence of .shortages in the eco¬ 
nomy. 

First, there arc the problems of confor¬ 
ming to the massive volumes of regulations 
which in themselves provide an added 
cost to business. In the absence of the 
market mechanism, business decisions 
are seriously handicapped, while the 
uncertainties and distortions to the market 
economy discourage business investment 
in most productive areas. It is widely re¬ 
cognized that such controls, rather than 
promote efficiency, provide an impedi¬ 
ment to greater productivity. This is 
further compounded in those cases where 
controls permit the passing through of 
costs which removes the incentive for cost 
reduction. Since permissible profits arc 
geared to average profitability in recent 
years, those high productivity industries 
which have enjoyed recent growth are 
penalized to a greater extent than less 
efficient industries. What is more, since 


some forms of activity do not come under 
controls—such as international trade— 
production may be shifted to these areas 
to the possible detriment of the domestic 
economy. As for labour, controls tend to 
disrupt normal busincss/management 
relations and promote greater job mobility 
to escape some of the restraining effects 
of such measures. The maximum allow¬ 
able wage increase often becomes the 
minimum. Labour has tended to become 
more radical in response to such policies 
and has resorted to strikes and disrup¬ 
tions to make its sentiments clear. Next 
week is the first anniversary of Canadian 
income, price and profit controls and 
while the Canadian public is largely sup¬ 
porting them, we hope that in 1977 we 
can began phasing them out permanently. 

too ambitious 

Th.at government may have been too 
amibitious and too short-sighted in pursuit 
of social objectives regardless of economic 
costs, is, 1 believe, becoming clearer to 
many people. The economy must be able 
to function without disruptive competition 
for funds from the government sector. 
Market forces should be allowed to allo¬ 
cate resources, to establish prices and to 
provide for the growth of competitive 
industries. 

Productivity is a key factor in any 
economy. Its growth ensures a rising level 
of output for every man, woman and 
child. The private sector, the main sustain¬ 
ing influence in the economy, is the main 
source of productivity growth. It has long 
been recognized that the measurement of 
productivity in the government sector is 
not done well, if at all. A new manage¬ 
ment science needs to be developed to 
deal with this problem. 

The problem of productivity extends 
to the lack of necessity for government 
enterprises to meet the test of a profitable 
enterprise in a competitive market. 
Special access to funding, the absence of 
the need for profitability, the substitution 
of social or other objectives for economic 
objectives, and the difficulty of measuring 
the economic impact of social measures 
all make it difficult to evaluate the true 
productivity of government enterprises 
and heighten the risk of mounting ineffi¬ 
ciencies. 

I now come to what I regard as a 


central issue in the whole debate about 
the inter-relations of government and busi¬ 
ness and their respective responsibilities. 
And that is the issue of profits. The pur¬ 
suit of profit is an important driving force 
in the private sector—rightly so, since it 
represents the return to business activity 
just as wages and salaries represent the 
return to the efforts of labour. Yet profits 
appear to be widely looked upon in a 
negative light. Government policy, giving 
scant recognition to the positive aspects 
of profitability, has seemingly targetted 
on profits to exercise control over the 
business sector and to assist in the pur- 
.suit of its own spending priorities. 

Profits (ire in fact an essential compo¬ 
nent of the private enterprise system and 
indeed of any system that seeks producti¬ 
vity. They arc the measuring stick of 
efficiency and both reflect a id determine 
success or failure in competitive markets. 
But they are more than that- They arc the 
return for the combination of capital and 
initiative, providing not only dividends but 
also the earnings that supply part of the 
critically-needed capital for future invest¬ 
ment—investment that holds the key to 
future prospects, generating economic 
growth and new Jobs through the employ¬ 
ment of larger scale and more product! ve 
plant and equipment. Even where capita! 
is sought from domestic or foreign bor¬ 
rowing, decisions to borrow hinge on the 
prospects for future profits. 

role of profits 

As for the role of profits in generating 
inflation, there is an unfortunate tendency 
to adopt the most simplistic view and 
point to the coincidental acceleration of 
profits and prices in a particular year, 
drawing the conclusion that profit growth 
must, therefore, be the apparent villain. 
It is seldom noted that while labour in¬ 
come has advanced at a very steady and 
significant pace, corporation profits have 
been very volatile, varying tremendously, 
and at times declining in absolute terms 
prior to the recovery that is cited as the 
instigator of inflationary pressures. Fur¬ 
thermore, in recent times profitability has 
been distorted by inflation, creating the 
illusion of considerably greater real profit 
gains than actually exist. This illusion is 
brought about by the problem of valuing 
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inventories as well as the practice of 
basing capital consumption allowances on 
much lower historical costs rather than 
on the actual cost of capital replacement. 

Finally, in looking at the relative 
shares of total income accounted for by 
profits and by labour, two facts become 
very apparent. The first is that corporation 
profits represent a comparatively small 
share of GNP relative to labour. Secondly, 
it is labour rather than profits that has 
significantly increased its share of total 
GNP. Corporation profits in Canada, for 
example, have generally maintained an 11 
to 13 per cent share of Gross National 
Product, the same share as existed during 
the first decade of the post-World War II 
period, while labour income has steadily 
increased its share from approximately 
49 per cent of total output to a range of 
54 to 56 per cent in recent years. This 
incidentally reflects the relative decline 
of the share of income attributable to 
agriculture over this period. In the United 
States, though labour’s share has been 
larger, the same general comparability 
exists, that is, profits represent a relati¬ 
vely small share of GNP and, while the 
share has remained within a constant 
range over time, labour’s share has risen 
steadily. 

economic efficiency 

Unfortunately, government does not 
attach enough significance to the vital 
role that profits play in promoting eco¬ 
nomic efficiency. Government has often 
been prepared to whittle down corporate 
profits in pursuit of its own priorities and 
objectives in the belief that reduced pro¬ 
fits will not significantly alter business 
decisions. The fact is that profitability is 
a vital concern and changes in it do in¬ 
deed influence corporate decisions—in¬ 
cluding decisions to pursue alternative 
activities, to divert operations to other 
countries, or to close down operations 
entirely. By failing to recognize that the 
erosion of profitability saps the strength 
of the economy, government is contri¬ 
buting to the very consequences it pro¬ 
fesses to combat, namely higher unem¬ 
ployment and a weaker private sector. In 
the interest of rearranging the shares 
allocated from the economic pie, it often 
prevents that pie from being enlarged. 

I know I cannot dispel with this brief 


message feelings about profits which have 
been held by governments and large sec¬ 
tions of society ever since the Industrial 
Revolution began. But I can say to govern¬ 
ment and public alike, “If you have your 
choice as to whether you would like your 
economy to be composed of strong, viable, 
efficient and profitable companies, or 
weak, marginal, uncertain, sick and un¬ 
profitable companie.s—which would you 
choose in your own interests?’’ I know 
and you know what the answer would be. 
It is up to us, as representatives of busi¬ 
ness, to bring such questions before the 
public so as to make them aware that 
profits represent an important key to our 
future economic strength. With more rapid 
growth of private industry spurred by 
higher profits we could afford greater 
programmes of human welfare. 

demands upon govt 

The pursuit of real social justice im¬ 
poses certain demands upon government. 
It must firmly establish its targets 
and determine the specific measures re¬ 
quired to achieve them. Where this re¬ 
quires specific expenditure programmes, 
these should be undertaken only if the 
resources are available to pay for them. 
This means that greater attention must be 
paid to the ability of the economy to 
support such programmes rather than 
having recourse to borrowing which often 
results in living beyond our means at the 
expense of our future prospects. Borrow¬ 
ing should be considerably reduced and 
be confined to the most urgent require¬ 
ments of government’s counter-cyclical 
activities. In conjuction with this, govern¬ 
ments should carefully examine costs and 
benefits associated with all programmes, 
not just for the purpose of determining 
how much to add on to these programmes 
each year, but to determine whether these 
programmes continue to be justified at all. 
In the pursuit of its objectives, govern¬ 
ment must provide much greater medium 
term certainty in its legislative, regulatory 
and tax programmes. By focussing upon 
these more specific targets, government 
will be in a better position to consider as 
part of an ongoing policy the lowering of 
taxes on both individuals and corpora¬ 
tions. Such a more favourable climate is 
bound to stimulate both individuals and 
business and permit the private sector to 


live up to its growth potential and pro 
ductive capabilities. 

It is not enough to sit back and tej 
government that it must change its way.* 
Business, too, has responsibilities and mus 
live up to them. Knowing that it is th 
voice of the people that ultimately deter 
mines the respective roles of governmen 
and business leaves us with the respon | 
sibility of bringing our message on profit! 
productivity and the free market system ti I 
the public. Only in this way will we en I 
sure that the electorate is aware of thi i 
case against increased government respon I 
sibiiities. Greater communication mus 
not just be limited to the public at larg 
but must include government as well, am 
we must seek to get more closely involve! 
in dialogue with government to provide ai 
input into its thinking and to offer it th 
benefit of private sector expertise whicl 
we speak of so highly. Business must alsi 
develop more fully its capacity for sell , 
regulation rather than seek further govern . 
ment regulation. The prime responsibilit ; 
of business must be to produce, and t 
produce with ever greater efficiency, so a ; 
to satisfy its constituents—the sharehol S 
ders, employees and consumers. Failur ? 
to do so will only undermine our positio i 
in society and offer vindication to thos | 
who feel the crutch of government assis I 
tance and direction is always necessary ? 
This strength and responsibility will at th 4 
same time, instead of fostering conflict'fi 
allow business to work in partnership with,* 
government in the pursuit of the better jf 
ment of all of society. '!l 
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|*overty in the Third World 

f'ood and Poverty : Radba Sinha; Ambika Publications, New Delhi; Pp 196; Price of institutions 
Rs 45. 


Radba Sinha; Ambika Publications, New Delhi; Pp 196; Price 


l^amily Planning and Family Size Determination : M.J. Carvajal and David T. 
Geithman; Center for Latin American Studies, University of Florida, Gainesville; 
Pp. 96; Price not given. 

|4ew Horizons : Director, Public Relations, Punjab; Pp 183; Price not given, 
indnstrialisation and Employment ; M.M. Mehta; Popular Prakashan, Bombay; 
I Pp. 128; Price Rs 40. 

r ie Anatomy of Communist Takeovers : Edited by Thomas T. Hammond; Yale 
University Press: Pp. 664; Price 5 5.95. 

likonsumer Cooperation in South-East Asia: International Cooperative Alliance, 
|4cw Delhi; Pp 226; Price Rs 25. 


MANY books have been written in 
ifecent years on poverty in the third world 
||n general and on Indian poverty in parti- 
.>cular that one takes Food and Poverty by 
'Radha Sinha with a certain amount of 
i^eariness, again expecting the same flog- 
‘i^ing of the dead horse. In less than no 
|ime—in fact from the preface itself—the 
Reader realises that the book is out of the 
i^rdinary. Among the large number of 
spooks on the subject reviewed in these 
!^lumns, this book would certainly deserve 
' to be at the top. 

Radha Sinha has presented in this 
Ibook an exceptionally well-reasoned and 
' :omprehensivc thesis dealing with the 
aroblem of poverty in the third world 
which at present happens to be the first 
Item on the agenda of international politi- 
; cal and economic organisations and 
: ; seminars. 


The author’s thesis is as follows; The 
high incidence of world hunger and 
; malnutrition is largely caused by the 
I unequal distribution of income, wealth 
’ and political power between the rich and 
j the poor, both within and among the 
countries of the world. While it is true 
that rapid population growth particularly 
in densely populated countries like India 
constitutes a major obstacle to rapid 
economic development and greater distri- 
: butive justice, it must be realised that 
population programmes often remain 
ineffective because they are not put into 
5 execution as part of an overall socio- 
] economic transformation involving a 
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major distribution of wealth and power 
both within and among countries. 

According to the author, there is 
enough evidence to suggest that even at 
the current technological level, the poten¬ 
tial exists in the world for feeding much 
greater number of people than the present 
four billion. But with the present political, 
economic and social attitudes and institu¬ 
tions in different countries of the world. 


BOOKS 

BRIEFLY 


it is doubtful if men and resources would 
be forthcoming in sufficient degree to 
translate this world potential into reality. 
Also, the market-oriented materialistic 
approach to development planning coup¬ 
led with the current power structure 
within developing countries will prevent 
any meaninful reforms that could guaran¬ 
tee employment and the basic minimum 
levels of living to the poor. According 
to the author, the so-called democratic 
institutions, urban and rural, will conti¬ 
nue to be dominated by the ’elite’, unless 
there is increasingly active participation 
on the part of the poor and underprivi¬ 
leged. This will require politicising the 
masses. 

The atithor is emphatic that all this can 
be achieved only through radical reforms 
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of institutions and thinking. Whether 
such a change would require a violent 
upheaval or not will largely depend upon 
how soon the elite will be prepared 
to accept the changes as part of their 
‘enlightened self-interest’ and their capa¬ 
city to identify themselves with the masses 
and their needs and aspirations. Such an 
identification with the masses on the part 
of the elite presupposes a radical change 
in the elitist bias in the present educa¬ 
tional systems which at present make the 
privileged groups alienated from the 
masses even within their own countries. 

international scene 

On the international level, the developed 
countries have been resisting a more 
equitable distribution of world resources 
and opportunities as well as sharing of 
political power in much the same way 
as the rich are doing within their national 
boundaries. A trickle of aid (which is much 
less than 1 per cent of GNP of developed 
countries) and a few marginal trade con¬ 
cessions have been passed on to the 
developing countries either to demonstrate 
charitable disposition or as a carrot for 
compelling developing countries to toe 
the ideological and political line taken 
by the developed countries. International 
organisations (e.g. UNO, the Security 
Council, FAO, WHO, GATT), domi¬ 
nated and manipulated by the richer 
countries, have by and large advocated 
policies and programmes which only help 
to maintain the status quo. The agencies 
(e.g UNCTAD, OPEC, etc) which advocate 
an equitable distribution of economic 
resources and political power are suspect 
in the eyes of the richer countries. Who 
would forget the threat of the secretary of 
state of the USA to use force against 
OPEC countries for insisting on increased 
price for crude oil in proportion to price 
rise of manufactured goods of industria¬ 
lised countries? Recent evidence (as for 
example, the proceedings in the UNCTAD 
IV) suggests that only through increased 
solidarity and concerted action can the 
developing countries force any concessions 
from the richer countries. It is conc^iv- 
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able that the military might of the western 
countries headed by the USA will conti¬ 
nue to pose a threat to any united action 
by the developing countries to improve 
their bargaining power. The effective way 
would be closer coordination among 
developing countries themselves in matters 
of trade, finance, industrialisation, and 
technical aid programme. This will effec¬ 
tively reduce the present extreme depen¬ 
dence of the developing countries on the 
richer ones and improve their bargaining 
power. 

The author fears that confrontation 
between the rich and the poor countries 
may be inevitable. Any major scheme of 
‘confrontation’ between them would 
necessitate willingness and ability of deve¬ 
loping countries to suffer deprivations in 
the face of retaliation by the rich coun¬ 
tries. The author has rightly stressed that 
much will depend on the quality of leader¬ 
ship in developing countries and their 
moral capacity to ask for sacrifices from 
their people. “If the leadership can identi¬ 
fy itself with the masses and if the ‘elite’ 
arc prepared to ‘share the poverty' of the 
masses, then the people will respond 
positively. They have done so during the 
fights for national freedom; they will 
certainly do it again to overthrow the 
remaining vestiges of colonialism.” 

successful solution 

The author has shown that the problem 
of poverty in any single country is closely 
bound up with the international problem. 
This means its successful solution will 
require attack on domestic as well 
as international front. The implication 
is that domestic measures however effec¬ 
tively implemented will not by themselves 
solve the problem of poverty in a country. 
For two centuries or more limitless re¬ 
sources have been drained off from Asian 
and African countries leaving them 
hopelessly entangled in a vicious circle of 
poverty. Mere population control or 
attempts at increasing domestic food supply 
without any aid from outside by them¬ 
selves will not accelerate the process of 
growth in these countries. Reverse flow 
of considerable amount of resources from 
rich to the poor countries will be neces¬ 
sary both to reinforce purely domestic 
measures and to achieve acceleration in 


the growth process. This may give rise 
to confrontation between the rich and the 
poor countries for which the third world 
countries must be ready. 

Author’s logic is ruthless and no consi¬ 
deration is shown to sentiment or political 
prejudices and biases. For example, since 
there is increasing pressure of population 
on land in India, it will inevitably mean 
(de.spite ceiling laws) splitting of land into 
smaller bits thus hampering productive 
efficiency and modernisation of agricul¬ 
ture. Logically therefore the only solution 
to this problem, according to the author, 
is cooperative farming. But we in India 
tried it for more than a decade with the 
prodding of no less a person than Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and were finally forced to give up 
both on sentimental and political grounds. 

no moral right 

If this is so, where then do we go from 
here? Also, will the rich, especially in a 
democratic set up like India’s, be willing 
to share their wealth with the poor in the 
country? One doubts! This means we 
have no moral right to ask the rich coun¬ 
tries to share their prosperity with the 
poor ones. Will the third world countries 
cooperate among themselves and effec¬ 
tively combine to stand up to the threats of 
the powerful rich countries? Political and 
cultural differences and rivalries, historical 
antagonisms, territorial disputes and host 
of other problems as also attempts by the 
rich countries to break the unity by using 
economic and political levers which they 
control (as for example in the case of 
India and Pakistan) may make emergence 
of such unity almost impossible, thus 
disabling the third world countries to 
successfully confront the rich ones. 

But in spite of these doubts, logically 
there appears to be noway out of the 
problem of poverty except the ones sug¬ 
gested by the author. This is political 
economy made bare to the core. 

This is truly a remarkable book. The 
author’s grip on the subject, his manner 
of analysis which is illustrated with facts, 
figures and references from wide ranging 
fields, his almost faultless and extremely 
elegant expression are all extraordinary. 
Even his footnotes (page 158-183) at the 
end of the book are a treat in themselves 
and are as much illuminating as the main 


body of the book. It is a joy to read this 
book intellectually stimulating and aes¬ 
thetically comforting. When would Radha 
Sinha give us the pleasure of reading 
another such book? The reviewer would 
be scanning the catalogues with expec¬ 
tancy. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


I 


The Malthusian theory of population' 
accepted for long depicted human popu-| 
lation growth as essentially self-regulating 
and self-adjusting in consonance with 
the prevailing economic conditions of| 
human life. The Malthusian theory 
postulated “a perfectly elastic long-term 
supply of labour at a real wage equal to 
a technologically determined constant cost 
of producing human beings.” The level 
of living was assumed to be so low as to 
imply a level of living that was just neces¬ 
sary for the preservation of human life. 
But dramatic rise in real wage rates all ; 
over the world over the past 150 years or , 
so stands in flat contradiction to the 
Malthusian oversimplification. The 
Multhusian model seems entirely irrelevant ; 
to the developed countries. The failure 
of the Malthusian theory ultimately led 
to its complete rejection by economists and 
“exclusion for many decades of popula¬ 
tion theory from economics and of eco¬ 
nomics from population theory.” More 
recently, however, economists have shown 
renewed interest in population theory and 
its integration with economic analysis. 

Family Planning and Family Size Deter¬ 
mination ba.sed on the data collected 
from seven developing Latin American 
cities, makes on attempt to integrate 
population theory with economic analysis. 
The theoretical framework is based on the 
principle of long-term household utility 
maximisation. Its premise is that ‘‘people 
decide to have and raise children, or to 
refrain from having and raising children, 
because they believe that by doing so they 
and their families will be better off.” In 
the theory of household choice, "the 
fundament 1 1 reasons for having and 
raising children are expressed in terms of 
their associated costs and benefits.” 
Costs are expressed in terms of scarce 
resources that must be devoted to having 
and raising children rather than devoting 
those resources to other activities and also 
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in tenm of psychic, noa-pecuniary costs 
incurred by the household in having and 
raising children. On the other hand, 
benefits that result from fertility decision¬ 
making increase the household's long-term 
utility over what it would have been if the 
i decision had not been taken. These benefits 
accrue to the household either by an in¬ 
crease in its long-term income stream 
because of an increase in productivity or 
by an increase in consumer satisfaction 
of its members. The implication of this 
type of formulation of the theoretical 
framework is that “the higher the expec¬ 
ted benefits relative to the expected costs 
associated with having and raising children, 
other things being equal, the higher will 
be the couple's fertility.” The study is 
based on the fairly valid premise that 
many of the ultimate forces influencing 
fertility decision-making are essentially 
economic in nature, though in backward 
t countries they might outwardly assume 
? religious or any other non-economic garb. 


rational phenomenon 

The study broadly corroborates the 
view that “fertility is a rational phenome¬ 
non.” This means people on the whole 
are seen to respond to their perception 
of the environment and changing economic 
opportunities by altering their family size. 
This also explains why fertility rates 
in towns are lower than in rural areas 
where the cost-benefit works against 
limiting substantially the size of the 
family. 


This has a very important bearing on 
population policy that is being evolved 
in developing countries like India. Pro¬ 
vision of family planning clinics and 
distribution of birth control devices are 
not by themselves a sufficient condition 
for fertility reduction. If there is demand 
for more children based on grounds of 
benefits (as in rural India where children 
begin to earn some income at an early 
age and do not cost much due to 
extremely low levels of living), families 
will be indifferent to the availability of 
[ birth control devices, no matter how 
( effective they may be and how wide a 
[ propaganda campaign the family plan¬ 
ning programme may launch. Parents 
I must want to reduce family size, and only 
( if they feel themselves better off in some 


sense by having smaller families, they can 
be reasonably expected to do so (aside 
from any issues surrounding the morality 
of the problem). This means if economic 
considerations strongly impinge on family- 
size decisions, then policy measures 
designed to lower fertility rates can 
anticipate a high degree of success only 
when they strike directly at parents’ basic 
economic motives for having children. 

The Malthusian theory as also the 
theory of demographic transition were a 
sort of appendages to economic theory. 
The approach of utility-maximisation 
followed in this book is definitely an 
improvement over the old theories of 
population. Also, the implications of 
this new theory for developing countries 
like India are clear. No amount of family 
planning propaganda will succeed unless 
parents are convinced of the benefits of 
limiting the size of the family. The reason 
why family planning has registered less 
success in rural than in urban areas is 
that benefits of larger families still appear 
to be more than the costs which are 
negligible. The best way therefore of 
limiting the size of the family and thus 
the growth of population would be that 
along with the propaganda in favour of 
small size of the family, attempts must be 
made to create economic conditions where 
the benefits of smaller families are greater 
than the costs. It should be noted that 
even people in rural India do respond to 
economic considerations as is clear from 
responses of millions of farmers to rela¬ 
tive price changes of different agricultural 
commodities. What is found valid for 
developing countries of Latin America 
should hold good in the case of India 
also. 


MODERN PUNJAB 

Punjab, the worst effected among the 
states in India as a result of partition, 
has made great strides since then. 

With its present population of about 15 
million, Punjab occupies 13th position in 
the country population-wise. The state has 
the highest per capita income of Rs 1386 
as compared to the all-India average 
of Rs 850. Punjab tops in agricultural 
production. For example, against an all- 
India average of 43 per cent, it has 82 per 
cent of its area under cultivation. Simi¬ 


larly 72 per cent of its area has ensured 
irrigation facilities compared to all-India 
average of 22.2 per cent. The per hectare 
yield of wheat, rice, cotton and bajra in 
Punjab is 2,400 kgs 2,287 kgs, 376 kgs 
and 982 kgs respectively compared to the 
all-India average of 1,158 kgs, 1,151 kgs, 
138 kgs and 519 kgs respectively. The 
wheat-yield in Ludhiana district is 2,929 
kgs per hectare which compared well with 
the best wheat-producing countries in the 
world. Punjab has always been on top 
in contributing wheat to the central pool. 
Thus in 1975 it contributed 2.40 million 
tonnes; the contribution of rice to the 
central pool is also the highest for any 
state, being about 26.5 per cent of the 
total. There are nearly half a lakh trac¬ 
tors in Punjab, the highest number for 
any single state. Punjab is the first state 
to cover its entire area under the Small 
Farmers Development Agency and Margi¬ 
nal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 
Agency Scheme. Punjab has brought 
11.91 million acres of land under consoli¬ 
dation out of the total of 12.42 million 
acres — the highest percentage in the 
country. Punjab has recorded the highest 
milk yield and the state also has the 
highest consumption of milk products 
which is 443 grams per head per day. 
No wonder, the average life expectancy 
in Punjab for the males and females is 
63.5 years and 58.6 years as compared to 
the all-India averages of 53.2 and 51.9 
years. As is well-known, Punjab also 
leads in small-scale industries. 

saga of achievement 

New Horizons records the saga of the 
remarkable achievements of Punjab espe¬ 
cially under the present able and popular 
chief minister Giani 2^il Singh during 
his regime 1972-76. The articles are con¬ 
tributed by eminent sons of Punjab who 
have themselves made substantial contri¬ 
butions in various fields contributing to 
the prosperity of the state. 

Justice J.L. Kapur has described how 
Punjab has made progress in all spheres— 
economic, political, cultural, educational 
and social. He has shown how rigidity 
of the caste system, ultra conservative 
outlook and obscurantism which still 
plague die life of many other parts of 
India got eroded in Punjab due to the 
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efforts of many religious and political 
leaders. 

Justice G.D. Khosla in his nostalgic 
mood has described the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the Punjab at the beginning of 
the present century—unending stretches 
of the barren land with surface thinly 
covered with a vicious coating of saltpetre, 
the horses panting and kicking along the 
roads, kacha roads connecting the smaller 
towns and villages, the bullock-carts laden 
with grain and fodder, village-houses made 
of unbaked bricks and plastered with 
mud, and the narrow, uneven and dirty 
lanes in towns and cities. And yet even 
though in those distant days Punjab 
presented the appearance of a primitive 
and undeveloped state the author 
found the people then as lovable, warm¬ 
hearted, friendly, hard-working and 
practical-minded as at present. 

beautification 

Dr M.S. Randhawa has drawn attention 
to the measures taken by the chief minis¬ 
ter for the beautification of Punjab. The 
chief minister’s ideal is ‘‘not only a 
Punjab with green fields and factories but 
also a beautiful Punjab.” The author 
has described in detail the anti-pollution 
measures taken in Punjab to preserve 
the beauty of the land. He has also 
described the various measures taken by 
the chief minister to preserve the com¬ 
munal harmony which has been a charac¬ 
teristic feature of Punjab in recent years, 
especially since the present chief minister 
took office in 1972. 

Who does not know that Punjab is the 
sword arm of India? Lying on the rOad 
to Delhi, Punjab had always to bear the 
brunt of invaders from Alexandar to the 
Pakistani attack in 1971. Lt. Gen. Har- 
baksh Singh has told some heart¬ 
stirring heroic exploits of some of the 
brave sons of Punjab. The love in which 
the soldiers are held by the people of 
Punjab is shown by the care which they 
bestow on the families of the retired or 
dead soldiers. Punjab has a soft comer 
for servicemen and Punjab’s concern for 
the welfare of servicemen remains un¬ 
excelled. What Punjab has been doing 
for her soldiers should serve as a model 
for other states, if the youth of India are 
to give their best to the defence of the 


country? In this respect Punjab has 
built up a tradition of which both the 
state and India should be justly proud. 

S.L. Kapur has drawn attention to 
modernisation of agriculture, the setting 
up of large industries, the spread of 
education, the diffusion of small scale 
industries with the help of electric power, 
the emergence of a net-work of banks, 
the development of rural link-roads, the 
electrification of all the villages in the 
state and the acquisition of technical 
skills by the new generation. The author 
has drawn attention to ‘the growth centre’ 
approach to correct regional imbalances. 
Work is proceeding at 26 growth centres. 
One of the serious limitations seemed to 
arise because of shortage of industial 
entrepreneurs. The author has drawn 
attention to a new programme for entre¬ 
preneur development which includes 
“identification of potential entrepreneurs, 
offering of suitable inducements to them 
to Set up industrial establishments, help¬ 
ing them with requisite financial, technical 
and marketing inputs and also exposing 
them to modern management practices 
suited to their background and specific 


needs.” The author has rightly stressec 
that “immense manpower skills and enter¬ 
prise are to Punjab what oil is to the 
Middle East.” After the green and white 
revolutions, Punjab may well soon ex¬ 
perience industrial revolution. , 

increase in irrigation 

Writing on development of irrigation in 
Punjab, Dr H.L. Uppal has shown how 
by various measures area under irrigation 
in Punjab has increased from 5S.S4 lakh 
acres in 1971-72 to 60 lakh acres in 
1975-76. Also the number of tube-wells 
has gone up from 3,00,000 in March 1972 
to 4,50,000 in December 1975. 

Dr G.S. Kalkat writing on the food 
economy of Punjab has emphasised that * 
the transformation of a deficit economy 
into a surplus food economy in Punjab 
took place mainly because of two factors, 
namely the government policy to create 
basic infrastructure needed for rapid 
increase in agricultural production, and 
secondly hard work of the peasantry, 
apart of course from favourable natural 
factors. 

Attention has also been drawn to rapid 
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of education in the state, especially 
ocational and sports activities. Punjab 
is not only the sword-arm of India but 
Iso her sport-arm t 

Punjab is also in the forefront in imple- 
nenting the 20-point economic pro- 
Igramme, 

^ All the authors are unanimous that the 
i dynamic leadership of Giani 2ail Singh 
I has played a decisive role in the rapid 
I and ^1 round progress of Punjab. 

I Punjab which was in utter ruin 
f immediately after independence has risen 
I like Phoenix from its ashes and has shown 
I the way to progress to other states in 
( India. There is no reason why other 
i states most of which are strategically 
[ better placed than Punjab should not 
t emulate the noble and inspiring example 
E of those indomitable people. 

^ EMPLOYMENT 

r 

I M. M. Mehta has made an attempt in 
I his Indus trial isot ion and Employment to 
I examine, on the basis of historical and 
I analytical reasoning, “the feasibility and 
. practicability of bringing about a more 
; labour-intensive product-mix and a more 
. intensive technology-mix without compro¬ 
mising the overall rate of industrial 
I growth in labour surplus and capital 
deficient countries of Asia and Far East.” 
The author has also made an attempt to 
1 examine the nature of relationship bet- 
. ween growth in manufacturing output and 
I employment and measure the relative 
efficiency of labour-intensive and capital 
' intensive industries in terms of costs, 
productivity, profits and value added. 
The author on the basis of his analysis 
and findings has also tried to give a broad 
framework of industrial strategy which 
could promote industrial growth as 
well as industrial employment and 
measures necessary to implement an 
employment-oriented industrial strategy. 
It should be clear that such a 
study should be of great significance to 
India which is a labour-surplus and capi¬ 
tal-deficient over-populated country aim¬ 
ing at attaining rapid industrial develop¬ 
ment as well as higher levels of industrial 
employment. What have been the find¬ 
ings of the author and the measures he 
has proposed for the attainment of the 
objectives referred to above? 

As regards the feasibility of adopting a 


labour-intensive product-mix and labour- 
intensive technology-mix for industriali¬ 
sation programmes in developing count¬ 
ries like India, an important fact that has 
emerged from the author’s analysis is 
that “the growth in manufacturing 
employment has lagged far behind the 
growth in manufacturing output.” The 
relatively greater emphasis now being 
placed on capital goods industries (most 
of which are capital-intensive) as compar¬ 
ed to consumer goods industries, and on 
heavy as compared with light manufactur¬ 
ing industries has tended “to widen the 
gap between the growth of manufacturing 
output and the growth of manufacturing 
employment.” 

This study has identified ‘high’ ‘medium’ 
and ‘low’ labour-intensive and capital- 
intensive industries in different countries. 
The author has also identified the labour- 
intensive industries with higher rate of 
return on capital invested and with larger 
propensity to save and invest than the 
capital-intensive industries and also 
labour-intensive industries having poten¬ 
tial of securing increases in output and 
employment without at the same time 
compromising the rate of industrial 
growth. 

vigorous measuros 

According to the author, the broad 
framework of an employment-oriented 
industrial strategy should include vigor¬ 
ous and concerted measures for (a) fuller 
and more efficient utilisation of idle capa¬ 
city in manufacturing industries, (b) re¬ 
ducing the capital-intensity of indus¬ 
trialisation through measures such as 
(i) promotion of labour-intensive manu¬ 
factures, and (ii) application of economi¬ 
cally sound labour-intensive techniques 
of production; and (c) rapid expansion 
and promotion of technically sound and 
economically viable small-scale and cot¬ 
tage industries which could secure simul¬ 
taneous increases in output, employment, 
savings and investments. 

The author has given considerable 
emphasis on the development of viable rural 
industries such as processing, industries 
based on agricultural by-products, village 
handicrafts and cottage industries and 
ancillary and feeder industries. 

According to the author, rural indus- 
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trialisation would undoubtedly involve 
vigorous and concerted efforts on several 
fronts. A number of measures—adminis¬ 
trative, technical, financial and organi¬ 
sational—will have to be simultaneously 
initiated, coordinated and executed to 
ensure that results obtained are commen¬ 
surate with the resources spent. The two 
measures which appeared to have made 
sizable impact on rural industrialisation 
are: establishment of rural industrial 
estates, and rural electrification. From 
the experience gained in this regard over 
years, one feels confident that a compre¬ 
hensive and well-integrated programme of 
rural electrification, development and 
extension of credit and marketing facili¬ 
ties, technical research and assistance, 
supply of improved machinery and 
equipment, extension of training 
facilities, etc. would surely assist 
the industrialisation of rural areas and 
provide gainful opportunities for employ¬ 
ment in the rural areas at the same time 
adding substantially to national output. 

large possibilities 

According to the author, there are 
large possibilities of maximising the 
impact of industrialisation on employ¬ 
ment through fuller and more intensive 
utilisation of idle capacity in manufac¬ 
turing industries, progressive reduction 
in capital-intensity of many industries 
through deliberate promotion of labour- 
intensive methods and products for 
domestic and foreign markets and, as 
stated above, through financially viable, 
technically sound and economic^ly pro¬ 
mising rural industries. 

As a result of empirical evidence gathered 
over years since the inception of planning 
in India, certain conclusions that should 
guide the policy-making in future appear 
to follow. There appears to be a sort of 
conflict between the two objectives of 
rapid economic growth and fuller employ¬ 
ment, at least in the short-term. Deci¬ 
sions therefore will have to be made as 
to which objective should be sacrificed 
and to what extent to achieve the other 
objective. There is considerable scope 
at the margin for the substitution of one 
objective for the other. Secondly it 
should be noted that mere rapid growth 
in output, agricultural or industrial or in 
both, is not enough, if that is accompanied 
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by increasing unemployment in the 
country. The unemployed without any 
income cannot have any share in the 
increasing output in the country. This 
would present a spectacle of increasing 
poverty of vast unemployed masMs in 
the face of increasing output and mate* 
rial prosperity. Such a prospect cannot 
be welcome on political, social and 
humanitarian grounds. This also shows 
that the objective of fuller employment 
will have to be given higher priority than 
in the past. And lastly rural indus¬ 
trialisation would appear to solve the 
problems of both unemployment and 
rapid economic development. Rural 
industrialisation appears to have almost 
limitless possibilities of development. 
Though initially it might slightly retard 
the growth rate, in the long run, it would 
definitely accelerate it, thus remov.ng 
any possibility of conflict between the 
objectives of rapid economic growth and 
fuller employment. It is therefore unfor¬ 
tunate that throughout the planning 
periodjn India, rural industrialisation has 
not received due attention and has been 
given low priority. From the analysis 
in this book, it should be clear that rural 
industrialisation appears to hold the 
key to economic progress of the country 
along right lines helping the country to 
realise various objectives such as rapid 
economic development, fuller employ¬ 
ment, industrial dispersal, avoidance of 
slums and pollution and environmental 
balance. 

COMMUNIST TAKEOVERS 

Thirty-one scholars from the United 
States, Europe, Asi \ and Latin America 
have contributed a chapter each on the 
area of their specialisation to The Anatomy 
of Communist Takeovers which deals in 
depth with all the successful communist 
takeovers from 1917 to the present day— 
from Russia to Cuba—and also discusses 
the communist takeovers that failed. 

The study of communism so far is gene¬ 
rally restricted either to the discussion of 
the theory of communism or to thj deve¬ 
lopment only in countries like Soviet 
Union, communist China and eastern 
Europe. This book is the first book of its 
kind dealing exhaustively with all the 
successful as also unsuccessful communist 


takeovers in different parts of the world. 
Beginning with the Bobhevik revolution 
in Russia, and ending with the establish¬ 
ment of communism in Cuba, the book 
tells the story of communist seizures of 
power in Europe, Asia, Latin America 
and the Middle East. It is also the first 
work to concern itself extensively with 
communist takeovers that failed— 
German (1918-23), Finland (1918 and 
1944), Hungary (1919), Poland (1920), 
China (1924-27), Greece (1944-49), Austria 
(1945), Northern Iran (1945-46), Guate- 
ma'a (1951-52), Indonesia (1965) and 
South Vietnam after World War II. It 
appears from the above list that more 
communist revolution have proved un¬ 
successful than those that have suc¬ 
ceeded. 


Bolshevik revolution 

The revolution that star ed all the other 
communist revolutions was the com¬ 
munist revolution in Russia in 1917. The 
Bolshevik revolution was characterised by 
the use of armed forces, use of propa¬ 
ganda, ruthlessness, party dominance, 
planning and use of camouflage. Though 
communist revolutions in oth^r countries 
were said to have been modelled after the 
Russian pattern, this is only partly true. 

According to the authors, from the day 
the communists seized power in Russia, 
the Bolsheviks tried to incite revolts in 
other lands. Money was given for propa¬ 
ganda arms and agents, while prisoners 
of war in Russia were indoctrinated and 
sent back to Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and other countries. In 1919 the Com¬ 
munist International (Comintern) was 
created for the specific purpose of bring¬ 
ing about world revolution. But the com¬ 
munist efforts to incite successful revolts 
during the years 1919-24 in Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Slovakia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Estonia a d Northern Iran 
resulted in failures. During this period 
(1919-24) the communist efforts to incite 
successful revolution succeeded only in 
Outer Mongolia where extensive use was 
made of camouflage and gradualism there¬ 
by minimising opposition from the popu¬ 
lation and avoiding the necessity of civil 
war. According to the authors, the take¬ 
over of outw Mongolia served as a dress 
rehearsal for the takeovers in eastern 


Europe and North Korea during th( 
1940s. 


In 1917 the attitude of the Bobhevik: 
towards communist revolutions was in¬ 
fluenced by three main considerations. In 
the first place, they believed in the inevit-/ 
ability of such revolutions; secondly, such 
revolutions were thought essential for the . 
survival of the Soviet Union; and thirdly, i 
they believed that it was their bounden ; 
duty as Marxists (o promote revolutions, ; 
even if that meant sacrificing national ; 
interests. This in other terms means that 
during the early days, the Bolsheviks were 
to a greit extent internationalists. 

As time passed, the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks towards the communist revolu¬ 
tions changed. They did not consider 
revolutions inevitable; and as the Soviet 
regime managed to survive without the 
help from revolutions from abroad, it 
was felt that communist revolutions in 
other countries were not essential for the 
survival of the Sovie'Union; and finally, 
the Bolsheviks were convinced that their 
chief duty was not to concentrate their 
efforts on revolutions abroad but rather 
“to preserve, protest and strengthen their 
own revolution.” This meant that the ^ 
Bolsheviks had now become nationalists ^ 
giving the preservation of the interests of I 
the Soviet Union top priority. ;■ 

'A 

famous doctrina 


Thus in 1924 Stalin proclaimed his 
famous doctrine of “socialism in a single 
country.” According to Stalin, world revo¬ 
lution must be temporarily postponed be¬ 
cause capitalism had stabilised itself and 
attempts to promote revolutions abroad 
should be postponed for the time being 
until conditions became more favourable. 
Meanwhile the Bolsheviks were asked to 
concentrate their efforts on building up 
the Soviet Union both economically and 
militarily. The Soviet Union was to be 
made an impregnable bastion of com¬ 
munism which would be ready to come to 
the aid of other revolutions when the 
moment was ripe. In practice nationalism 
was substituted for internationalism to 
which however lip sympathy continued to 
be paid by the Soviet Union- From 1924 
to 1939, the Soviet Union and its tool 
the Comintern made no efforts to spread 
communist revolutions abroad. During 
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Shese years the Soviet foreign policy was 
wnerallydual in nature. It maintained 
I theoretical antagonism against the capita- 
I Ust re^mes while at the same time dealing 
; with them peacefully. 

■ The Soviet attitude towards China was 
a little complicated. The Soviet Union 

f while supporting the Chinese Communist 
party which it helped to bring into 
existence in 1921, also gave aid to the 
Chinese Nationalist Party. Stalin had 

! hoped to use Chiang Kai-Shek and then 
cast him aside; instead Chiang used the 
Soviets and then threw them out. This 

i development only confirmed the Soviet 
faith in their doctrine of ‘socialism in a 
single country.’ 

Stalin’s decision to abandon temporarily 
' the cause of world revolution was further 
I strengthened by the rise of Hiller to 
I power in Germany in 1933. Soviet Union 
I could ill afford to antagonise potential 
: allies. Consequently in years following 
the Nazi coup, the same old policy of 
both the Soviet Union and Comintern 
continued, efforts being concentrated on 
building up Russia militarily. 

The Nazi-Soviet Union pact of 1939 led 
to World War II which in turn led to “the 
greatest expansion of communism in 
history”. But here again Stalin was more 
concerned with the preservation of 
national interests and he could not be said 
to have been inspired by Marxist 
messianism. 

greatest expansion 

The period of the greatest expansion of 
communism was after the end of World 
War II when communist regimes were 
established in a total of twelve countries. 
The general pattern was characterised by 
the use of armed forces, by camouflage, 
by the doctrine of gradualism and by 
planning. There were four exceptions to 
the general pattern of communist take¬ 
overs in the 1940s—-Yugoslavia, Albania, 
China and North Vietnam. In these coun¬ 
tries it was the guerrilla takeovers by the 
respective communist parties in those 
countries. Czechoslovakia and San 
Marino represented two other exceptions 
to the general pattern of takeovers. Be¬ 
cause of the popular support expressed 
through elections, the communist take¬ 


overs in the above two countries almost 
appeared legal as in the case of Kerala in 
India. Cuba’s case was a little different 
because when Castro took over he was a 
professed believer in pluralistic demo¬ 
cracy. It was only later on that Castro 
became a communist and Cuba a com¬ 
munist state. 

Attention has been drawn in this book 
to communist failures in respect of take¬ 
overs in various countries after World War 
II—Greece, Finland, Austria, Iran, Burma, 
Malaya, Philippines, Indochina, South 
Korea, Indonesia, Guatemala and Chile 
where in 1973 CIA managed to oust 
constitutionally elected Dr Salvador 
Allende. 

inspired takeovers 

Prior to 1949 almoit all communist 
takeovers were inspired and aided by the 
Soviet Union; but the triumph of com¬ 
munist party in China in that year created 
‘‘another base from which the spread of 
Communist influence might be promoted.” 
Prospects of the spread of communism 
from the Chinese base were considered 
bright at least by the Chinese communists 
for various reasons. In the first place, 
China was the largest, most popular and 
powerful country to become communist; 
secondly, China was geographically close 
to many Asian countries which were more 
or less ripe for communism; and thirdly, 
the Chinese communists thought that 
their brand of revolution was more 
relevant than that of the Soviet Union to 
the underdeveloped and agricultural 
countries of Asia and Africa. Chinese 
tried to spread communism in Korea, 
in Tibet after occupying it and later on in 
North Vietnam. The Chinese have given 
moral and often material support to 
communist movements in Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Singa¬ 
pore, Borneo and Indonesia. Aside from 
Asia, the Chinese have also been quite 
active in trying to promote revolutions 
in Africa. But the Chinese attempts have 
not borne much fruit in Africa. Similarly 
in Latin America the Chinese have had 
little success in winning friends or 
fostering revolutionary movements partly 
because they had to compete there with 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Communist China’s activities in support 


of communist revolutions have taken 
varied forms such as disbursing arms and 
money (as in the case of Naga tribesmen), 
training guerrillas, bribing officials, dis¬ 
seminating propaganda, forming front 
organisations, encouraging political 
terror, tribal revolts, demonstrations, 
strikes and riots, etc., etc. But so far the 
Chinese efforts have been unimpressive 
and unfruitful. 

The Soviet Union today looks upon the 
promotion of communist takeovers in a 
very realistic way, the primary considera¬ 
tion being whether or not such a take¬ 
over will promote the interests of the 
Soviet Union. In the olden days the 
Soviet Union assumed that establishment 
of a communist regime in any part of the 
world would automatically be good for 
the Soviet Union. But events in Yugo- 
slovia, Albania, and especially in China 
have dramatically demonstrated the falsity 
of such an assumption. The Soviet Union 
is therefore much more realistic in its 
attitude and in seeing that its national 
interests are adequately served. That ex¬ 
plains the support which the Soviet Union 
has been giving to the party in power in 
India at present having once condemned 
Gandhiji and Nehru as reactionary tools 
in the hands of the imperialists. 

historical material 

The book contains immense amount of 
historical material which should be of 
great interest to the students of history. 
The book however suffers from two de¬ 
fects. The approach is biased against com¬ 
munism. It should be remembered that 
communism cannot be fought successfully 
except by sincerely understanding its 
strong and week points. This calls for 
a dispassionate study of the historical 
developments. The book fails to satisfy 
this criterion while describing the events 
and analysing them. Secondly, analysis 
of economic and social conditions in the 
countries where the communists attempted 
to takeover has been completely eschewed. 
Unless one knows the economic and 
social conditions, one will not understand 
why the communist takeovers were suc¬ 
cessful in some countries and why they 
failed in some others. There is however 
no doubt that the articles written by 
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experts make cxtreoicty interesting 
reading. 

CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 

Since its inception in 1960, International 
Cooperative Alliance Regional Office and 
Educational Centre for south-east Asia 
have recognised the great role that con¬ 
sumer cooperatives can play at all times 
and especially in times of scarcity and 
inflation. In view of this, seminars have 
been held from time to time to provide 
training to managers and other persons 
occupying positions of leadership in co¬ 
operative consumer organisations. The 
organisation held a conference in Kuala 
Lumpur in Malaysia in October 1974 as 
such a conference was felt necessary in 
view of unprecedented inflation which was 
gripping the various countries of the 
world including those of Asia and the 
shortages of essential commodities in 
many countries of the region. 

Cooperatives i! South East /tvf/contains 
papers read at the seminar. 

The history of consumer ciope'ation 
in south-east Asia began during the 
earlier part of the 20th century. Con.sunier 
cooperatives received considerable impetus 
during the period of two world w.irs. In 
many countries of the region consumer 
cooperative movement has come to be 
recognised as an important instrument of 
social and economic development after 
these countries attained independence in 
the late forties and early fifties. As the 
economies of those countries were pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural, considerable 
attention naturally came to be given to the 
development of agricultural cooperatives. 
However, many governments recognised 
the importance of consumer cooperative 
organisations when rationing and price 
controls had to be imposed during world 
war II. Consumer cooperatives came to 
be recognised as the organisation which 
could be depended upon to distribute 
goods equitably and at controlled prices. 
Although consumer cooperatives have 
played an important role in solving peo¬ 
ple’s problems at critical times, it is found 
the south-east Asian countries have not 
attached much importance to them except 
in time of emergency and therefore have 
not given them assistance and support dur¬ 
ing normal times. Naturally during nor¬ 


mal times consumer cooperatives have 
practically found it impossible to sustain 
themselves in the face of widespread adul¬ 
teration, illegal and unhealthy practices, 
short weighing, evasion of sales tax and 
such other malpractices of private trade. 

The Asian conference on consumer co¬ 
operation has therefore made a number of 
suggestions with a view to strengthening the 
movement in the countries of the region. 
Since consumer cooperatives in India share 
all the defects mentioned above, it would 
be instructive to know some of the impor¬ 
tant recommendations made at the con¬ 
ference. 

The resolutions and suggestions made by 
the conference fall under these categories— 
those relating to consu ner cooperatives 
and consumer protection, relating to the 
structure of consumer cooperatives, and 
regarding government support to consumer 
cooperatives. 

active role 

As regards the first, in view of unprece 
dented price rise, suggestion was made that 
consumer cooperative movement should 
play a more active role in consumer pro¬ 
tection through adequate and efficient 
supply of consumer goods and services at 
reasonable prices, through consumer edu¬ 
cation, information and mobilising public 
opinion and ensuring enactment of needed 
legislation and its enforcement. Sugges¬ 
tion was made at the conference to 
governments in the region to enact com¬ 
prehensive consumer protection laws and 
regulations and ensure effective enforce¬ 
ment of the existing and future laws to be 
enacted. Consumer protection laws should 
provide, among other things, for com¬ 
pulsory price-tagging, use of standard 
weights and weighing machines, establish¬ 
ment of government testing laboratories 
and an effective inspection and enforce¬ 
ment machinery. 

Suggestion was also made at the con¬ 
ference that wherever possible efforts 
should be made to increasingly involve 
women and youth in the consumer co¬ 
operative movement. It was also suggested 
that consumer cooperatives should work 
in close cooperation with agencies such 
as consumer associations, trade unions, 
women’s and youth organisations, govern¬ 
ment departments and so on. Cooperation 


among these institutions and agencit 
should be for evolving suitable policit 
and to coordinate the activities, for e> 
changing technical information on retai 
ing, warehousing and wholesaling, fc 
training and exchange of cooperativ p 
management personnel and for undertak 
ing research activities. ; j 

As regards the structure of consume 
cooperatives, the conference recommende 11 
that efforts should be made to develop 1' 
stron'? chain of consumer cooperativ v 
shops in urban areas, that these shoul | 
mainly cater for the needs of the broa | 
masses of urban families with fixed in | 
comes such as industrial workers and othe i 
persons in the lower and middle incom<f,; 
groups. It was also recommended tha 
consumer cooperatives should confinf 
themselves to a limited assortment oi 
co.mmodities such as food ite ns, toileteriei 
and other essential goods which are gene 
rally purchased by the fixed income grouf 
consumers. It was suggested that control 
system in cooperative shops should be 
carefully developed by having monthly 
stock-taking and a completely up-to-date 
book-keeping. It was also recommended 
that efforts should be made to build com¬ 
petent cadres of managers and sales per-; 
sonnel through an effective system of! 
recruitment and training. j 

effective support 

As regards government support to the! 
movement, noting that the consumer, 
cooperative movement caters for the needs! 
of the middle and lower income groups i 
and helps the government in it. policy of \ 
maintaining adequate supplies of essential i 
commodities and stable prices, the govern¬ 
ment should provide effective support to 
consumer cooperatives to en .ble them to 
find suitable sites, to build warehous’ng and 
distribution centres and provide financial 
assistance. The conference recommended to 
the governments that the support which 
they give should not be accompained by po¬ 
litical pressures and bureaucratic control 
over the consumer cooperative movement. 

There is as much need of consumer co¬ 
operatives for the middle and lower income 
groups in India as of agricultural credit 
and non-credit cooperatives for India’s 
rural masses. The need has become all the 
greater since the beginning of World War 
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[ as from that lime scarcities of essential 
ommodities and inflationary price in> 
ases continue to be common features 
suiting in oppressive burden upon the 
Sxed income group people. And yet 
1 spite of their necessity and favoura- 
conditions, consumer cooperatives 
|ave not made much progress in most 
Ibf the states in India excepting Tamil 


Nadu, it would be in the interest of both 
the affected people and also the govern¬ 
ment aiming at stabilisation of prices of 
essential commodities and ensuring their 
adequate supplies that the state govern¬ 
ments give adequate encouragement and 
support to the movement along the lines 
suggested by the conference. 


Industrial licensing 


i Handbook on Indnstrial Licensing; Published by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
India Exchange, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-7000 001; Pp. 117; Price Rs6.50. 

Reviewed by B. Ganapathy Sarma 


It is imperative for a country to have a 
ynamic industrial policy which would not 
nly direct development along the desired 
[and most beneficial lines but also be 
suitably modified io the light of the chang- 
f ing needs and circumstances. The Indus¬ 
trial Policy Resolution of 1948, modified in 
11956, lays down the basic policy framo- 
Iwork for our country. Under the policy 
I what is aimed at is acceleration in the 
I rate of economic growth and speeding up 
I of industrialisation, thereby increasing the 
f opportunities for giinful employment and 
I improving the living standards and work¬ 
ing conditions of the masses. Besides the 
policy aims at reduction in disparities in 
income and wealth and prevention of pri¬ 
vate monopolies and concentration of 
economic power in a few hands. 

Vast changes have taken place in indus¬ 


trial policy and procedures in recent years 
and it is rather difficult for an entre¬ 
preneur to keep track of them. Hence 
there has been a long-felt need for a com¬ 
prehensive and compact handbook which 
gives in a lucid manner all the essential 
features of the licensing policy and pro¬ 
cedures. The Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta, has filled this void by 
bringing out its handbook on Industrial 
Licensing. 

The handbook has been broadly divid¬ 
ed into two parts—the first part dealing 
with the licensing policy and the 
other with procedures. Necessary forms 
and schedules have been given in the 
Appendix. 

This handbook will be extremely useful 
to entrepreneurs and to all those for 
whom it is intended. 


Advertising and communications 

Cases In Advertising and Communications Management in India: By Subroto Sen 
I Gupta, Published by Indian Institute of Management, Ahraedabad; Pp 161-f 80; 
Price: Rs 45 Reviewed by Ananda Mukerji 


As an organised business in India, 
advertising is not many decades old. As 
a profession, it is younger still. Oi, per¬ 
haps, it would be really correct to say 
that advertising is still not quite a pro¬ 
fession, because it does not yet have the 
support of a body of research findings, 
case histories, general principles and ethi¬ 
cal concepts which alone can strengthen 
its claim to be a profession. 

Yet if advertising today is at least a 
near-profession, it is largely due to the 


consistent and dedicated efforts of just a 
handful of advertising men in our coun¬ 
try. Certain to be counted amongst them 
is Mr Subroto Sen Gupta, whose Cases 
in Advertising and Communications 
Management in India is one more in¬ 
stance of his single-minded devotion to 
the development of advertising. This book 
is sure to stimulate a lot of thinkin g 
among practitioners of advertising. 

The arrangement of the book is emi¬ 
nently conceived. First comes the evalua¬ 


tion of a marketing situation to specifi¬ 
cally identify the advertising opportunity, 
to find out if the solution to the problem 
lies at all in advertising. This first step 
is unfortunately generally neglected, which 
inevitably results in advertising being 
blamed when the problem remains un¬ 
solved. 

Mr Sen Gupta deals next with the 
importance of brand positioning, and 
illustrates with two excellent cases of 
Vicks Vaporub and a detergent washing 
tablet. The various steps in the Vicks case 
fit so neatly into each other that it takes 
one’s breath away, and makes one wonder 
if the logic was put together by foresight 
or hindsight. 

Then follows the development of the 
purchase proposition, the “reason why*’ 
of advertising. The sections on creativity 
and creative judgement, media planning, 
measuring advertising effectiveness and 
consumer promotions follow. Finally, 
Mr Sen Gupta deals with two instances of 
what he aptly calls social marketing, one 
of them being the well-known Nirodh 
marketing project. 

illuminating reading 

To advertising men and observant pro¬ 
fessional managers (and there are many), 
who remember most of the advertising 
campaigns in the newspapers, the cases 
will make illuminating reading. The logic 
of each case is developed with masterly 
clarity and brings out sharply the compli¬ 
cated and exciting process of campaign 
planning. 

One of the most interesting cases is 
about Larsen & Toubro Contactors, in 
which many techniques of consumer pro¬ 
duct advertising were brought into play 
to sell an engineering product. Another 
is on Syrup Minadex, where the cam¬ 
paign does not seem to settle down as it 
did in the case of Incremin. Why? Is it 
due to wrong premises, defective feedback 
or just panic ? Alas, Mr Sen Gupta keeps 
us guessing. 

Indeed, this is the chief quarrel with 
Mr Sen Gupta’s handling of the cases. 
After leading us on with tantalising feli¬ 
city, to an account of the reasoning 
involving in each case, be does not reveal 
the final solution. He calls his coses 
‘‘open ended", but they leave the reader 
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in the eod dissatisfied. The questions 
after each case, upon which the reader is 
expected to exercise his mind, are no 
substitute for the final solution and the 
reason “why". Imagine medical case 
histories left open ended! 

This is what makes Mr Sen Gupta’s 
book somewhat anecdotal. 
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Import Policy 
Liberalised 

In view of the comfortable 
foreign exchange position, 
^he government announced 
further liberalisation of the 
import policy by placing the 
import of permissible spare 
^^arts on open general licence. 

The government also an¬ 
nounced the detailed proce- 
i®yure for the import of machi- 
’^•'htery under the liberalised 
^•"schemes introduced recently. 
U^Moreover, the procedure for 
f'''the import of capital goods 
l*^by DGFD units has been 
|*%implified. As to the import 
j°*of spare parts, a notification 
I ®lissued by the government says 
li*Hhat “the central government 
f '"hereby gives general permission 
I P'for the import of permissible 
: '"spare parts meant for the 
'^‘maintenance of imported 
■ ** machinery or imported parts 
of indigenous machinery until 
further notice.” The OGL 
treatment given to spare 
parts will be subject to the 
following conditions. 

C 

The import shall be made 
only by an actual u.ser duly regi¬ 
stered with DGTD or the state 
director of industries, or other 
sponsoring authorities as the 
" case may be, requiring spare 
tu parts for maintcnace of import- 
tl" ed machinery or imported 
ft parts of indigenous machinery 
St installed or used in his own 
CJ factory, including spare parts 
ct of ancillary equipment control 
it and laboratory equipment 
and safety appliances. The 
ni importer .shall produce to the 


customs authority at the time 
of clearance, a declaration 
giving the particulars of his 
registration as an industrial 
unit with the concerned autho¬ 
rities and affirming that the 
said registration has not been 
cancelled or withdrawn or 
otherwise made inoperative. 
The term “permissible spare 
parts” will include all spare 
parts except those which are 
specifically shown as non-per- 
missible under the policy for 
actual users in Section II of 
the Import Trade Control 
Policy Red Book (Volume I) 
for the year April 1976-March 
1977. 

Even if any serial num¬ 
ber of the rrC schedule which 
include finished products as 
well as spare parts thereof, 
has not been shown in Section 
II of the policy, the spare 
part covered by that S No will 
be treated as permissible. The 
definition of spare parts for 
the purpose of import under 
this licence shall be as follows: 
Spare parts arc those parts of 
machines which, because of 
wear and tear, use or breakage 
need replacement. These may 
include materials (a) like 
pipes and tubes, electric 
cables wires, hoses and belting 
imported in length which have 
merely to be cut to the requir¬ 
ed size or bent before being 
used; (b) consumable stores 
like refractory material and 
welding electrodes: (c) sub- 
assemblies of essential parts of 
the machines; (d) complete 
which units are to h« fitted with 
a machine like water circula¬ 
tory pumps, motor panel bolts 


and gears. Materials such as 
plates and sheets which are 
required to be fabricated for 
manufacturing spare parts 
and such complete units which 
are installed separately will not 
be treated as spare parts. 

Machinery for Export Units 

With regard to import of 
machinery for export-oriented 
industries, it has been decided 
that industrial undertakings 
which have been exporting 
more than 20 per cent of 
their total production during 
the past three years and under¬ 
take to continue to export 
more than 20 per cent of their 
total enhanced production for 
the next five years, will be 
allowed to import machinery 
freely up to a total value of 
Rs 1 crore in a year. This is, 
however, subject to the condi¬ 
tion that where an industrial 
undertaking has been licensed 
with an initial export obliga¬ 
tion of higher than 20 per 
cent it will have to maintain 


that higher level of exports 
and give an undertaking to 
that effect. Import of items, 
which are not normally per¬ 
missible under the existing 
import policy will be allowed 
under this liberalised policy. 
Applications will be considered 
against free foreign exchange, 
foreign exchange loans either 
sub-allocations from term 
financial institutions or bilate¬ 
ral credits. In considering 
these applications, the proce¬ 
dures of scrutiny from the 
generous availability and 
clearance of capital goods 
committee will be dispensed 
with. 

Steps for Forward 
Remittances 

The union government is 
considering proposal to give 
several new concessions to 
Indians abroad for attracting 
more inward remittances from 
them. According to authori¬ 
tative sources, these proposals 
relate to acquisition of immov¬ 
able property by non-resident 


'-\ 

Alloy Steel 

At a recent Press Conference in the capital, 

Dr B.C. Jain, managing director of Bihar Alloy Steels 
Ltd, said that despite repeated representations made 
by the alloy steel industry and the Alloy Steel Produ¬ 
cers Association of India, import licences valued at 
Rs 93 crores and Rs 21 crores had been issued by the 
government during 1975-76 and April 1976 to July 1976 
respectively, for different types of alloy steel even 
though the indigenous units had the capacity to 
supply all the imported items. He urged the govern¬ 
ment to ban the import of various varieties of alloy 
steel so as not to cause further harm to domestic 
producers of alloy steel. 

Reviewing the progress of this industry during 
I the past decade he said that the capacity of the alloy 
steel plants in this country had risen to 500,000 
tonnes. If the imports of alloy steel had not been 
allowed, the capacity available in the country would 
have been used intensely leading to reduction in cost. 
An early policy decision in this regard will not only 
Increase indigenous production of alloy steel but will 
I also prevent outgo of valuable foreign exchange. 

V_ 
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Indians in India, permission 
to import certain items on a 
liberalised scale and to utilise 
a specified percentage of remit¬ 
tances deposited in non-resi¬ 
dent (external) accounts as 
foreign exchange for a specified 
period even after a non-resi¬ 
dent Indian has returned to 
India. It is also proposed to 
add a proviso under the exist¬ 
ing clause (d) of explanation 
under Section 5(2) of the 
Mines and Minerals (Regula¬ 
tion and Development) Act, 
1957, to the effect that a 
person of Indian origin settled 
in Africa or such other coun¬ 
tries as may be notified from 
time to time shall be deemed 
to be an Indian National. 
This is being done as much in 
the context of welfare of per¬ 
sons of Indian origin settled 
and domiciled in certain coun¬ 
tries hit by apartheid policy of 
economic discrimination as 
for enticing them to invest 
their savings in their home 
country. 

Proposed Amendment 

Under the proposed amend¬ 
ment of the Mines and Mine¬ 
ral (Regulation and Develop¬ 
ment) Act, it is intended to 
make it permissible for such 
persons to be treated as Indian 
nationals for purpose of this 
Act so that they can secure 
mineral concessions in this 
country. Indian professionals 
residing abroad will be persu¬ 
aded to enter into a contract 
with the government to remit 
at least 10 per cent of their 
earnings periodically to India 
through authorised channels. 
The government has been en¬ 
couraged to consider the grant 
of further concessions to non¬ 
resident Indians because of the 
phenomenal success of its 
four earlier schemes which 
have resulted in a dramatic 
rise in the rate and quantum 
of remittances from Indian 


abroad. During the first nine 
months of current calendar 
year, the inward remittances 
have aggregated Rs 1123.83 
crores. 

Tax Agreements 

India and Ethiopia 

The government of India has 
entered on November 25, into 
an agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment of Socialist Ethiopia for 
the avoidance of double taxa¬ 
tion of income of enterprises 
of the two countries operating 
airport in international traffic. 
The Agreement was signed 
here by Mr P.K. Mukherjee, 
Mini.stcr of Revenue and 
Banking and Mr Berhane, S.A. 
Dcneke, Charge d’Affcirer of 
the Ethiopian Embassy in 
New Delhi. Under the Agree¬ 
ment, profits derived by an 
enterprise of either Contract¬ 
ing State from the operation 
of aircraft in international 
traffic will be exempt from 
tax in the other State and 
will be taxable only in the 
country of residence of the 
enterprise. This exemption 
will be available for the earlier 
years also. 

India and USA 

Letters were exchanged on 
November 26 between the 
Government of India and the 
Government of USA consti¬ 
tuting an agreement between 
the two governments for the 
avoidance of double taxation 
of income of the international 
airlines of the two countries. 
As a result of the agreement, 
profits of Air-India will not 
be taxed in the United States 
and of PANAM and TWA 
will not be taxed in India. 
Mr S.R. Mehta, Chairman, 
Central Board of Direct Taxes, 
and Additional Secretary to 
the Government of India, and 
Mr David T.Schneider, Charge 
d’Affeirer, Embassy of the 
United States of America in 


India, exchanged the letters 
on behalf of their respective 
Governments. This Agreement 
follows talks between the two 
Governments at the delegation 
level in May 1976 when a 
draft agreement w. s initialled. 
Indix has entered into similar 
limited agreements in respect 
of air and shipping profits 
with Afghanistan, Iran, Italy, 
Lebenon, Rumania and Swit¬ 
zerland. Comprehensive agree¬ 
ments covering all types of 
income have also been entered 
into with several countries. 

Family Planning for 
Govt. Employees 

In pursuance of the National 
Population Policy, the govern¬ 
ment has introduced disincen¬ 
tives as part of the drive to 
make central government 
employees adhere to the small 
family norm. These new rules, 
applicable to those who over¬ 


step the optimum family size I 
three children after Septembi 
30, 1977, wilheome into for<i,| 
from October 1, next yea^ 
Employees exceeding the pe< 
missible limit after Septemb^i 
30, 1977, will no longer b 
entitled to maternity leav^ 
children's education allowanc^ 
leave travel concession in le^ 
pect of the fourth or thi : 
subsequent child, goveromei^, 
accommodation, house-buildj 
ing or canveyance advance^ 
The rules lay down that mater’il 
nity leave admissible under th« 
Central Civil Services (Leave', 
Rules, 1972, or any other rulei 
governing the grant of leavt 
will not be given to femaW 
government employees in res-^ 
pect of a child expected or 
burn after September 30, 1977, 
if it is the fourth or the subse-' 
quent child. Other forms of 
leave, however, including leave 
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iot due and extraordinary 
Save, will be allowed. 

Children’s education allow- 
■ncc, to which employees are 
It present entitled regardless 
if the number of children, will 
iot be admissible in respect of 
!he fourth or the subsequent 
;hild born after September 30, 
iext year. The same rule will 
^pply also in case of leave 
i-.^ravel concession to home town 
?nce in two years or to any 
place in India once in four 
^ears, as also in case of trans- 
[CT travel allowance. 

I The fourth child above the 
ceiling will also render the 
employee ineligible for house¬ 
building and festival advances 
and for advances to purchase 
tonveyance and table fans. 
These benefits will, however, 
be restored if the employee 
or his/her spouse gets sterilis¬ 
ed and produces the certificate 
.'from the authorised clinic or 
hospital. 

Import of Stapio Fibre 

The government have exten¬ 
ded the period of free licensing 
for import of viscose staple 
fibre and polynosic staple fibre 
upto October 31,1977. While 
normal customs duty on these 
items is 120 per cent plus 
Rs 1.50 per kg, the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue and Banking 
have, with a view to encourage 
their use to relieve shortage 
of Cotton, exempted them 
completely from levy of cus¬ 
toms duty. This c.xcmption 
would be available upto Octo¬ 
ber 31, next year. 

Decentralisation of 
Polyester Imports 

The Indian Cotton Mills’ 
Federation has welcomed the 
decanalisation of the import of 
polyester fibre and its free 
licensing. This will result in 
cutting out the delays in import 
and bringing down the price 
of imported fibre. Not only 


will the larger availability of 
this fibre ease the pressure on 
supplies of cotton but it will 
also give a further thrust 
towards multi-fibre textile 
policy envisaged by the com¬ 
merce minister, stated a press 
release issued by the federation. 

PNB Defence Pension 
Scheme 

A ‘jawan pension scheme’ 
was announced recently by 
Punjab National Bank—the 
first of its kind covering the 
defence services—offering a 
gratuity five-and-a-half times . 
the deposited amount. The 
bank’s chairman, Mr T.R. Tuli, 
also announced at a press con¬ 
ference that a ‘bank on 
wheels’ will start operating in 
the Delhi Cantonment area for 
the benefit of patients in the 
military hospital and separated 
families. The minister for 
Revenue and Banking, Mr 
Pranab Mukerjee, inaugurated 
the bank’s special defence 
services welfare cell, headed by 
a retired Brigadier, to serve the 
needs of the defence personnel 
and ex-servicemen. 

Rural Savings 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has evolved a modified scheme 
for issue of rural debentures to 
tap savings of individual inves¬ 
tors in the rural sector for 
financing local development 
programmes. The rural deben- 
tuics will be issued by the 
approved state-sponsored 
institutions like state etectricity 
boards, agro-industries corpora¬ 
tions, housing boards (rural 
housing), and co-operative pro¬ 
cessing and marketing societies. 

The rural debentures will be 
sold to individual investors 
only. Companies, banks, LIC, 
provident funds, trustee funds 
and other institutions will not 
be permitted to subscribe to 
these debentures. The modified 
scheme, which has been formu¬ 


lated in accordance with the 
suggestion made by the prime 
minister at the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council meeting held 
in September, replace the earlier 
rural debentures scheme for¬ 
warded by the Reserve Bank to 
state governments in 1972. The 
new scheme seeks to provide 
an additional instrument for 
mobilising individual savings in 
the rural areas, for financing 
local development programmes. 

The interest rate for these 
debentures will be 12 per cent 
per annum and these deben¬ 
tures will not be guaranteed by 
the state governments in respect 
of payment of interest or repay¬ 
ment of principal. The deben¬ 
tures will nature after 10 years 
and the interest would be pay¬ 
able half yearly. It will be open 
for the concerned debentures 


issuing authority to pay broker¬ 
age and underwriting commis¬ 
sion at 12 paiseand 38 paise, 
respectively for Rs 100 as in 
the case of other bonds. 

Industrial Production 

The general index of indus¬ 
trial production in Delhi has 
gone up from 100 in 1970 to 
113.11 in 1975-76, thereby 
registering an increase of 13.11 
per cent in the last five years. 
This fact is reflected in the 
report on the index of indus¬ 
trial production for the union 
territory of Delhi, prepared by 
the bureau of economics & 
statistics, Delhi Administration, 
which was released by Mr 
Radha Raman, chief executive 
councillor at a press conference 
recently. He told pressmen 
that there had been a signifi¬ 
cant rise of 7.9 points in the 
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index from 105.20 in 1974-75 to 
113.11 in 1975-76 which could 
largely be attributed to the 
new economic discipline 
brought about in the post- 
emergency period. In the 
atmosphere of peace and cons¬ 
tructive action that followed 
the pursuit of a more purpose¬ 
ful and growth-oriented econo¬ 
mic strategy was made possible. 

Assistance from 
Poland 

Poland has offered to give 
financial and technical assis¬ 
tance in the establishment of 
joint ventures in this country 
on 100 per cent export basis. 
The areas where Poland has 
shown keen interest for such 
projects include alcohol, vodka 
from potato, deep sea fishing 
and pharmaceuticals. Disclos¬ 
ing this at a press conference, 
recently,, Mr J. Desai of Kelvi- 
nators, who recently led a trade 
delegation to that country, said 
that Poland v/as the first Come- 
con country to offer equity 
participation in joint projects 
to be set up in India. 

Trade with Brazil 

The possibilities of expanding 
and diversifying trade and 
industrial cooperation between 
India and Brazil were discussed 
at Brasilia on November 23. 
Indian delegation for the trade 
talks was led by the union 
foreign trade secretary. Dr P.C. 
Alexander, and included the 
chairman of the Projects and 
Equipment Corporation, the 
chairman of the National 
Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration and a representative of 
the State Trading Corporation. 
The ministry of Commerce is 
also organising a wholly Indian 
trade fair in Rio De Janeiro 
from November 25 to Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1976. A vast array of 
sophisticated manufactures will 
be displayed showing India’s 
capability in those areas in 
whidi Brazil may be interested. 


It is hoped that the fair will 
promote' India’s trade and 
econonomic relations with 
Brazil. 

Names in the News 

Dr L. K. Behl has been appo¬ 
inted chairman of the public 
sector Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals Limited for a 
period of five years. He suc¬ 
ceeds Mr Jaisukhlal Hathi, 
who has since taken over as 
Governor of Haryani. Dr Behl 
was earlier Managing Director 
of IDPL which has three units 
operating in the country—the 
Antibiotics plant at Rishikesh, 
the Synthetic Drugs plant at 
Hyderabad and the Surgical 



Instruments plant at Madras. 
Dr Behl joined IDPL in Dece¬ 
mber 1962 as works manager 
of the Synthetic Drugs Plant 
and later became its general 
manager in 1968. He was 
appointed managing .director 
of IDPL in 1973. 

Mr. V.H. Dalmia, Director 
of Dalmia Cement (Bharat) 
Ltd., has been chosen presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National 
Committee of the Internation¬ 
al Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr Dalmia is also chairman of 
Dalmia Dairy Industries Ltd., 
Raza Buland Sugar <2o. Ltd. 
and Alirox Abrasives Ltd. He 
was president of Cement 
Manufacturers Association for 
two terms and president of 


the Indian Sugar Mills Asso¬ 
ciation during 1969-70. 

Dr. Manmohan Singh, Sec¬ 
retary, Economic Affairs, 
ministry of Finance has been 
appointed Alternate Governor 


for India on the Board o^' 
Governors of the'lnternationaj 
Bank for Reconstruction an4;^ 
and development from Noveffl-|i 
ber 8, 1976 in place of M^f 
M. G. Kaul. 1 


Department of Atomic Energy | 

On behalf of the President of India, the Director of Purchase it 
Stores, Dept, of Atomic Energy, Bombay, invites tenders as detailed ^ 
below:— ‘ 

1. DPS:PPED:PPF; 931 due on 4-1-77; Supply of Seamless stainless' 
steel tube as per purchaser’s tender specifications. 

2. DPS:NFC:FAB: 55 due on 16-12-76: Design, fabrication and; 

supply of M.S. Air Receiver, vertical mounting type, as per purchaser’a 
specifications and drawings — Qty. 1 No. I 

3. DPS;BRC:FAB: 147due on 17-12-76: Preparation of shop dra- .; 
wings, manufacture, inspection, assembly and testing of .stainless steel 
vessel required for sodium testing of control rod drive mechanism as per ’ 
purchaser’s specification and drawings. — 1 No. 

4. DPS:TAPS;CAP:45 due on 20-12-76: Salt service water pump 
diffuser, material: SS316, ASTM — A 296—CF—SM, as per purchaser’s 
specification and drawing. — 5 Nos. 

5. DPS:AMD;CAP: 244 due on 22-12-76; Diesel engine operated 
pumps, suitable for pumping about 454 litres of water per minute to a 
height of about 40 m., as per purchaser's specification. — 3 Nos. 

6. DPS:BARC:CAP: 1871 due on 27-12-76: Power operted over ; 
crank guillotine shearing machine, capacity 3.2 mm or suitable for cutting . 
stainless steel satisfactorily, as per purchaser's specification. —' 1 No. 

7. DPS:PPED;MIA; 418 due on 30-12-76: The Design, manufacture i 
and supply of Electronic Recorders, single pen, chart width from 100 mm. 
to 160 mm. Chart speed 20 mm/hr. Scale range 0-100 mm and or 0-30m— 
VAR etc. to work on 240V AC 50 c/s. — 5 Nos. 

8. DPS:NFC:CAP; 402 due on 24-12-76: Manufacture, supply, 
packing, transportation, supervision of erection, commissioning and guaran¬ 
tee of demineralisation plant for Nuclear Fuel Complex, Hyderabad, as per ' 
purchaser’s specification. — 1 Unit. 

9. DPS:HWP:PPF; 560 due on 7-1-77: Supply of Stainless steel/ 
carbon steel gate globe and check valves for high pressure sealant system as > 
per purchaser's tender specification. 

10. DPS;PPED:CAP: 200 due on 21-12-76; Design, manufacture, 
assembly, testing delivery, properly packed for transport, transportation to 
receiving and storage at site, erection, testing and commissioning at site of 
one stream of complete demineralizing plant with all components and acces¬ 
sories for use in Rajasthan Atomic Power Project Units 1 & 2, as per pur¬ 
chaser’s tender document and drawing. 

11. DPS/R-5/PPF/I47 due on 31-12-76: Supply of Austentic Stainless . 

steel seamless round tubc/pipe as per purchaser’s tender specifications. , 

12. DPS/NAPP (PPED)/EEQ/30 due on 10-1-77: Design, manufacture, 
testing and delivery of 220 KV Lightning Arrestors as per specification. 

13. DPS/BARC/EEQ/2490 due on 11-1-77: Supply of Automatic cons¬ 
tant current DC Rectifier and Central control Panel—1 No. each as per ' 
specification. 

14. DPS:PPED:PPF: 932ducon 13-1-77; Supply of steam Dump 
and discharge control valves with body of Carbon steel as per purchaser's , 
tender specifications. Tender documents priced Rs. 20/-for items at S.No. 

1, Rs. 25/-each for items at S.Nos.: 2 to 7; Rs. 30/- each for items at 
S.Nos. 8 & 9; and Rs. 50/- each for items at S.Nos. lo to 14 and general 
conditions of contracts priced Re. 0.50 p except for items at S.Nos. 2 St i 
can be had from the Finance & Accounts Officer, Dept, of Atomic Bneigy, 
Directorate of Purchase & Stores, 3rd floor. MuhattaBldg , Palton Road, 
Bombay-400001 between 10 a.m. & 1 p.m. on all working days except on 
Saturdays, 

Tender documents and general conditions of contracts will, 
however, be issued upto 15-12-76; 17-12-76; 23-12-76; 20-12-76 and 16-12-76 
foritemsatS.Nos. 4, 5,6, 8 and 10 respectively. Import licence will be 
provided except for items at S.Nos. 2, 3, 7.12 & 13 only if the items are 
not available indigenously. Tenders will be received upto 3 p.m. on the 
due date shown above and will be opened at 4 p.m. on the same day. The 
right is reserved to accept or reject lowe't or any tenders in part or full 
without gssigning any reasons. 

davp-645(306)/76. 
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Dear Exporter 


Your traditional export nwths 
now lie shattered! 

Exporting, as you know, the overseas Buyer faced from unemployment, 

can be a risky business. And unforeseen internal economic This sort of thing can 

contrary to the popular myth, crises and was tmable to pay happen to anyone. To you. 

even traditional sector items up the amount which was Export credit risk msuranco 

are not ^mys safe. extremely large. The Exporter's can save you heavy losses. 

At E55c7we have had huge work-force was faced with Before you shipyour cargoes 

experiences of all sorts. massive lay-ofis and even the anywhere, come to us. We'U 

For Instance; a big traditional possibility of complete closurel offer you a wide range of 

items exporter from India But what finally paid off was standard and special policies 

had long-standing transactions their foresight. They were designed to insure your 

with a Buyer in the U.S.A. already insured with us I export credit risks. 

Both parties placed implicit So we promptly made good Yes. We'll keep your money 

trust in each other. Suddenly, the claim. And saved thousands safe by risking ours. 



conuct' 

since no export! are safe anywhere, 
at any time, ECGG hai a wide range 
of credit insurance policies that, will cover 
exports of traditional and non-trad*«ional 
items gainst possible 
*commerciar or *poUtical*ifsk9 

(A CevtriMnMd of India CMteori^ 
XEOD. OFTtCE: 

BxproM Towsn, lOtit floox 
KsTlmtit Point. Bombay 400 02!. 

We take the risk oiit of yoiir export credit riskf 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Bajaj Auto 

Bajaj auto Ltd has reported 
considerable improvements in 
its working results during the 
15-month period ended June 
30, 1976. Sales recorded a 
handsome rise to Rs 43.30 
crores during the year under re¬ 
view as against Rs 26.31 crores 
during the 12-month period 
ended March 31, 1975. Gross 
profit too recorded a sharp 
rise to Rs 7.42 crores from 
Rs 3.47 crores in the preceding 
year. Out of the gross profit, 
the directors have appropriated 
Rs 1.96£roresto depreciation 
reserve, Rs 70,000 to develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve, Rs 1.30 
lakhs to investment allowance 
reserve and Rs 346.50 lakhs 
for taxation. A sum of 
Rs 29,709 was written off 
against leasehold land. The 
net profit after these alloca¬ 
tions amounted to Rs 196.27 
lakhs. The directors have 
recommended a dividend of 
Rs 18 per equity share. This 
will claim Rs 42.31 lakhs. 

The directors have decided 
to capitalise a sum of Rs 2.35 
crores from the general reserve 
and issue bonus shares to the 
shareholders in the ratio of 
1:1. The bonus shares will 
rank for dividend for the finan¬ 
cial year beginning from July 
1, 1976. The company has 
already received the consent 
for the issue of bonus shares 
and the same will be allotted 
to those shareholders whose 
names appear in the register of 
members as on September 22, 
1976. 

The company's authorised 
capital was also modified from 


the existing 400,000 equity 
shares of Rs 100 each and 
100,000 unclassified shares of 
Rs 100 each to 500,000 equity 
shares of Rs 100 each. 

Neiveli Ceramics 

Neiveli Ceramics and Refrac¬ 
tories Ltd has reported highly 
encouraging working results 
during the year ended June 30, 
1976. This has enabled the 
directors to declare a maiden 
equity dividend of 7.5 per cent 
for 1975-76. The working of 
the company during the year 
has resulted in a surplus of 
Rs 20.81 lakhs. After provi¬ 
ding Rs 5.38 lakhs for depre¬ 
ciation, the net surplus worked 
out to Rs 15.43 lakhs. With 
the brought forward sum of 
Rs 1.21 lakhs, the dispos¬ 
able surplus amounted to 
Rs 16.64 lakhs. Out of this, 
a sum of Rs 2.50 lakhs was 
allocated to capital redemp¬ 
tion reserve, Rs 6.78 lakhs for 
payment of arrears of dividend 
on preference shares up to 
June 30, 1975, Rs 1.24 lakhs 
for payment of preference 
dividend at 9.5 per cent for 
the year ended June 30,1976, 
Rs 3.10 lakhs for payment of 
equity dividend at 7.5 per cent 
and Rs 3.00 lakhs to general 
reserve. The balance of 
Rs 2,393 has been carried for¬ 
ward to the next year’s account. 

During the year production 
went up to 3494 tonnes from 
2520 tonnes in 1974-75. The 
considerable improvement in 
production became possible 
because of three developments— 
firstly there was production 
throughout the year whereas 


in the previous year there was 
production only for 10 months, 
as the factory has been closed 
down for repairs to the kiln for 
a period of two months; second¬ 
ly as a result of part moderni¬ 
sation of the main kiln and 
thirdly because of bringing 
into operation of its push bat 
kiln. The modernisation of 
its main kilm has not yet been 
completed and when this is 
fully implemented it will be 
possible for the company to 
step up production still further. 
The loan from the Tamilnadu 
Industrial Investment Corpora¬ 
tion is likely to be received 
during 1976-77 which will 
enable the company to complete 
modernisation of the main 
kiln and increase in the produc¬ 
tion capacity of other sections. 

ACC 

For the second year in 
succession, the Associated 
Cement Companies Ltd has 
been able to further improve 
upon its performance in the 
absence of external constraints 
which were mainly responsible 
for lower utilisation of rated 
capacity in the past. The 
production of cement at 
62.66 lakh tonnes during the 
year ended July 31, 1976 was 
higher by 4.71 lakh tonnes — 
an increase of 8.1 per cent 
over the previous year. The 
sale of cement at 63.40 lakh 
tonnes was still higher by 5.21 
lakh tonnes — an increase of 
9.0 per cent over the previous 
year. Sale of silvicrete white 
cement at 45,7.50 tonnes is 
almost the same as last year. 

During the year ended July 
31, 1976, a total quantity of 
93,940 tonnes of cement was 
exported as compared with 
1,08,855 tonnes in the previous 
year. The foreign exchange 
earnings from these exports 
were about Rs 3.67 crores as 
against Rs 3.41 crores in 1974- 
75. During 1975-76, despatches 


of oil well cement from Shaha-ii 
bad Works were 15,688 tonnes,^ 
which are the highest everj, 
recorded for any year, surpas-| 
sing the previous best figure of; 
11,215 tonnes in 1968-69. The 
company is the only manufac- , 
turer in the country of this type- 
of cement. 

Lower Profits ^ 


Despite record sales of 
cement touching 93.4 per cent 
of the rated capacity, die profit ]^ 
after meeting all expenses but 
before providing for deprecia¬ 
tion, development rebate 
reserve, investment allowance 
reserve and taxation was subs¬ 
tantially lower at Rs 8.39 
crores as compared to Rs 12.92 
crores in 1974-75. Uncom¬ 
pensated increases in costs and 
higher interest on account of 
increased borrowings for wor¬ 
king capital were the main 
factors for the decline in the 
profit for the year. The sales 
realisations would have im¬ 
proved to the extent of Rs 167.4 
lakhs if the announcement of 
the retention price had been 
effective from August 1, 1975 
instead of from October 1, 
1975. (Actually the increase 
in the retention price should, 
according to the government’s 
announced policy, have been 
given with effect from July 1, 
1975.) The directors have re- 
commeded an equity dividend 
ofRs 12 per share as against 
Rs 14 per share paid in 
1974-75. 


Machinery erection work for ■ 
expansion of Jamul Works to ' 
increase its annual capacity by 
2.0 lakh tonnes to 12.8 lakh 
tonnes has been completed and ' 
trial runs of the machinery 
have been taken in hand. The ’ 
capacity of Bhupendra Works 
which was raised to 3.53 lakh i 
tonnes per annum has been ' 
further increased to4.06 lakh . 
tonnes recently. j. 

The company has received ‘ 
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( <tters of intent for setting up 
jot ^ cement factories at Gagal, 
fcav^istrict Bilaspur, Himachal 
I (fradesh, and at Bonakalu, 
[jiJDistrict Kammam, Andhra 
[t fradesh,each for a capacity 
,f pf 4.00 lakh tonnes of Portland 
|o)pement per year. Letters of 
ih^ntent have also been received 
ih^for extension of Wadi, Porban- • 
^ejjdar and Khalari Works, by 
kp^.OO, 2.00 and 1.49 lakh tonnes 
[raper year, respectively. In 
jnNovember 1975, an application 
'p]/or industrial licence has also 
yeb^ made for expansion of 
fc^ancherial Works by 2.00 lakh 
' toimes per year. The capital 
[.^cost for the implementation of 
^„these projects is presently 
l,^estimated at Rs 114.12 crores. 

»»NGEF 

cc 

NGEF’s impressive progress, 
jj,spectacular performance and 
^jits ambitious expansion pro- 
g, grammes were highlighted by 
j-j the chairman Mr H.G. V. Reddy 
1 ^ while addressing the annual 
general meeting of the com- 
■ pany. 

The year 1975-76 showed 
c deepening of the recession in 
1 the engineering industry and 
1 the company had to face con- 
) ditions of shrinking demand 
> for its products resulting in 
increased competition among 
the manufacturers and fall in 
the prices of products. Despite 
these conditions NGEF Ltd was 
able to reach a turnover of 
Rs 30.64 crores. What is more 
the company exported products 
worth Rs 59.48 lakhs during 
the year. 

It is heartening to note that 
the company in the past five 
years has registered an average 
annual growth in production of 
around 15 per cent and for the 
year 1975-76 the company has 
earned a pre-tax return of 27.35 
per cent on capital employed. 

For NGEF the year 1975-76 
was one of commendable 
achievements in other respects 


aiso. The company had sTiped 
out all its accumulated losses 
as at the end of the preceding 
year 1974-75. What is more 
significant and striking is that 
the company’s operations 
during the year has resulted in 
a record profit of Rs 3.60 
crores. The highly encouraging 


working ^results have enabled 
the directors to recommend a 
maiden equity dividend of 
eight per cent for the year. 

The company has entered 
into a collaboration agreement 
and promoted a company 
jointly with Madhya Pradesh 
State Industries Corporation 


Ltd, Bhopal, to raanufecture 
distribution transformers at 
Jabalpur. The factoiy has now 
gone into production. The 
company is being approached 
both from within India and 
abroad for similar collabora¬ 
tions. The company has decided 
to take up substantial expan- 



premiums under LIC's 
Group Gratuity Scheme. 


Good news I LIC announces a 
5 to 40% reduction. 

Besides meeting increasing liability 
year after year you get— 

1. laxjw^DtiM—premiums 
under LIC s Schemes are treated as 
normal business expenditure. 

2. E pert actuarial and legal 
pmoailGg.—on the highly complex 
job of gratuity funding. 

3. Cornoetitive rates— to match 
any private trust fund. And possibly 
more yield I 


4. Liberal death gratuity benefit for 
ern ploy ees-whatever be the length 
oTservice. 

5. Im proved staff morale— a feeling 
of confidence and security that 
insurance alone can give. 

For full particulars contact any of 
our Divisional Offices/Regional 
Offices (G&S) 



jCift Jnsurottct 
v*i.-^Cotr}»orafion of Jndio 


The Payment of Gratuity Act 
1972 is applicable to all institutions 
which have 10 or more employees end 
ere governed by the Shops end Estab¬ 
lishments Act. it makesgretuity payment 
obligatory to employees getting salary 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000 per month. 
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sion schemes to manufacture a 
number of products in collabo¬ 
ration with the world renowned 
electrical manufacturers M/s 
AEG-Telefunkcn of West 
Germany. 

The first of these is the extra 
high voltage transformers pro¬ 
ject to manufacture power 
transfonners of voltage rating 
220 kV 245 kV and output 
from 50 MVA to 300 MVA and 
special transformers such as 
furnace transformers and recti¬ 
fier transformers, etc, during 
the first stage and to manufac¬ 
ture transformers of 400 kV 
upto 400 MVA in the second 
stage. The project cost in the 
[irst stage would be Rs 5.05 
crores and for the second stage 
Rs 3.50 crores. 

The second project is for the 
manufacture of dc motors and 
synchronoutf machines, reactor 
:oolant pump motors, ac roller 
able motors and heavy motors 
up to 4000 HP. The project is 
;stimated to cost about Rs 4 66 
:rores. 

Special Appliances 

The third project is to manu- 
acture thyristors and thyristor 
mnvertors for special applica- 
ions in steel mills, mining, 
ailways and other industrial 
Irives such as paper and cement 
ndustries. The project cost is 
stimated to be Rs 3.60 crores. 

Finance for these expansion 
•rejects are proposed to be 
aised by increasing the equity 
yRsISOlakbs and diverting 
tie generated internal resources 
3 the extent of Rs 200 lakhs; 
tie balance amounts are to be 
btained by way of long term 
}an from t^e government of 
-arnataka and financial insti- 
ons. In all, the outlay for the 
tiree projects would be in the 
rder of Rs 16.81 crores with 
n additional employment 
otential of 750 to 1000 techai- 
>1 and non-tedinical personnel. 


Work on these projects has 
commenced. 

The company has completed 
the first decade of its opera¬ 
tions and has successfully 
achieved the targets of growth 
and profitability. 

The company has now taken 
up the task of preparing a com¬ 
prehensive corporate plan for 
the second decade so that the 
activities of the company can 
be properly planned and co¬ 
ordinated to achieve the set 
objectives. The outline of this 
plan is engaging the attention 
of the board which is expected 
to finalise it shortly. 

Warner Hindustan 

The Board of Directors of 
Warner-Hindustan Limited at 
the meeting held at Bombay on 
November 20, 1976, has dec¬ 
lared an interim dividend at 
the rate of Rs 1.50 per equity 
share of Rs 10 each (subject to 
deduction of tax at source at 
appropriate rates) for the 
company's current financial 
year. The company’s share 
transfer books will remain 
closed for the said purpose 
between 14th to I7th Decem¬ 
ber, 1976. 


tory in representing foreign 
firms.” 

Kelly Pipe Company Inter¬ 
national ships its line of indus¬ 


trial pipe, from one inch to 48 : 
inches in diameter, worldwide. 
It also distributes valves and 
fittings and oil country tubular 


News and Notes 

Phelps & Co, Private 
Ltd, a New Delhi firm, has 
been appointed sales represen¬ 
tative for Kelly Pipe Company 
International, one of the 
Western United States’ oldest 
and largest distributors, fabri¬ 
cators of industrial pipe. 

Mr Murray L. Dorfman, who 
heads Kelly Pipe Company’s 
international operations said 
that the New Delhi based com¬ 
pany “has the facilities and 
personnel, plus a knowledge 
of the industrial pipe markets, 
to help assure that the venture 
will a success.” He said 
that Phelps & Co has “an 
excellent reputation and his¬ 


Department of Atomic Enorgy 

On behalf of the President of India, the Director, Directorate of Pur¬ 
chase and Stores, Department of Atomic Energy, Bombay, invites tenders 
as detailed below :— 

1. DPS: BARC: MTL; 3799 due on 10-1-77: Nuclear Pure calcium 
metal granules minus 4, plus 80 Mesh as per purchaser’s specifications. 
—12 M.T. 

2. DPS: BARC; PPF: 2579 due on 14-1-77: Supply of hot drawn 
annMiod and descaled seamless austenitic stainless steel pipes as per pur¬ 
chaser’s tender specifications. 

3. DPS: BARC: R-5: MTL; 82 due on 20-1-77; Monel Alloy 400 
plates in different sizes as per purchaser's tender document. 

4. DPS: NFC: CAP; 404 due on 28-12-76: Hydraulic surface 
finder, horizontal type, reciprocating tabic, maximum working surface of 
table; 750x250 mm, as per purchaser’s specification.—I No. 

5. DPS: NFC: CAP; 405 due on 29-12-76; Vertical bandsaw, throat 
width (between band and column) 91.440 cm.; as per purchaser's specifica¬ 
tion.—1 Unit. 

6. DPS: RRC: CAP; 217: due on 30-12-76: Argon arc welding 
machine suitable for welding of alloyed and non-alloyed steels as well as 
aluminium, magnesium and aluminium/magnesium alloy plates and prolUes 
upto thickness of approx. 15 mm.. maximum welding current 500AAC 
and 400A DC., as per purchaser’s specification.—I No. 

7. CAP tenderNo. DK/NAPP/PPED/ELE/lSdueon 30 12-76; PG 
Clamps and Off-set bar lugs as per purchasers drawings and specifications. 
Quantity: as per tender documents. 

8. DP.S: CAP; 6 due on 31-12-76; Metal cutting high speed hydraulic 
hacksaw machine with coolant equipment and standard accessories, cutting 
speeds 60-80 strokes/minutc, as per purchaser’s specification. —I No. 

9. DPS: PPED; FAB: 282 due on 31-12-76: Manufacture and sup¬ 
ply of pressure breakdown Orifice Blocks as per purchaser’s specifications 
and drawing. —Qty. 2 Nos. 

10. DPS: NFC; CAP: 398 due on 3-1-77: Vertical sump pump and 
horizontal sump pump, capacity 5 cu.m/hr., material of construction: Cl 
rubber-lined or polypropylene, as per purchaser’s tender document. 2 Nos. 
each. 

11. DPS: PPED: FAB: 283 due on 4-1-77: Design, preparation of 
shop drawings, manufacture, shop testing, inspection, assembly, supply, 
crating, guarantee and delivery to Madras Atomic Power Project Site, Kal- 
pakkam, Tamil Nadu of Coil Type Condenser for recovering heavy water 
vapour as per purchaser’s tender document. —Qty. : 3 Nos. 

12. DPS: BARC: FAB: 113 due on 30-12-76: Fabrication of lead 
container, base frame driving unit, outer cabinet and accessories for Gamma 
Chamber 4000 A Unit as per purchaser’s specification and drawings.—Qty: 

4 Nos. 

13. DPS; NAPP: PPED: FAB: 23 due on 6-1-77: Manufacture, 
supply, inspection, testing and delivery of Alloy steel and carbon steel 
forgings as per purchaser’s specifications & drawings. Qiy; 38 Nos. 

14. DPS: RRC: EEQ: 86 due on 18-1-77: Supply of Automatic 
static AC voltage stabilizers in different rangings 18 nos. as per speciika- 
tioiis. 

15. DPS; NAPP: PPED: FAB: 22 due on 5-1-77: Design, manu¬ 
facture, inspection, testing, packing, delivery and guarantee of fuelling 
machine service Carts as per purchaser's specification and drawing, (^y; 

4 Nos. 

16. DPS; HWP; EEQ: 216 due on 17-1-77 D sign, manufacture, 
testing, packing and delivery of power and lighting distribution boards and 
panels as per specifications. Tender documents priced Rs. 10/-each for 
items at S. Nos. 1,2,3; Rs. 25/- each for items at S Nos. 4 to 11; Rs 50/- 
each for items at S. Nos. 12,13,14; and Rs 100/- each for items at S. 
Nos. 15 & 16 and general conditions of contracts priced Re.0.50; except for 
items at S. Nos. 9, 11, 12, 13,14& 15 can be had from the Finance 
Accounts Officer, Dept, of Atomic Energy, Directorate of Purchase and 
Stoies, 3rd floor, Mohatta Bldg Palton Road, B imbay.400001 between 10 
a.m. & 1 p.m. on all working days except on Saturdays. T ender docu¬ 
ments and general conditions for items at S. Ne^s. 4. 5. 6. 8 & 10 will 
however, be available upto 23-12-76, 24-12-76, 27-12-76, 27-12-76 and 
31-12-76 respectively. Import licence will be provided except for items at 
S. Nos. 7, 8,11,12. 13, 14, 15 &16 only if the items are not available 
indigenously. Tenders will be received upto 3 p.m. on the due date shown 
above and will be opened at 4 p.m. on the same day. The right is reserved 
to accept or reject lowest or any tenders in part or full without assigning 
any reasons. 
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it^goods. the company maintains 
i>|lat]ge inventories for immediate 
shipment at numerous stocking 
icl facilities in the US. 

f Kelly Pipe Company is a 
' t’subsidiary of Famiiian Corp, 
)t‘whose sales exceed US$ 100 
ei million annually, 
li; Throu^ its parent company, 
Kelly Pipe and its international 
’h division provides plumbing 
si products for commercial as 
well as industrial application. 
^ Kelly Pipe also supplies nume- 
^ rous other steel products on a 
mill direct shipment basis. 

j, New Issues 

1 Trtion Valves will soon be 
c entering the capital maket with 
1 a public issue of Rs 17.3 lakhs 
• in equity shares of Rs 10 each 
! and Rs 4 lakhs in preference 
I shares of Rs 100 each. The pre¬ 
ference shares will be carrying a 
dividend of 11 per cent. The 
public issue is fully under¬ 
written. 

The company is setting up 
a Rs 1.10-crore project at 
Mysore for the manufacture of 
40 lakh tyre valves and 60 
lakh cores and associated 
components per annum in 
collaboration with Pingeot- 
Baidin SA of France which is 
closely inter linked with 
Michelin Tyres Company. The 
plant is likely to go into pro¬ 
duction in June 1977. The 
company expects a turnover of 
Rs 75 to Rs 100 lakhs in the 
first year of operation and 
Rs 2.5 crorcson full produc¬ 
tion in the second year. The 
management feels that the 
margins will be in the region 
of 30 to 35 per cent. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issuas 

Consent has been granted to 
10 compantes to raise capital 
of Rs SI million. The details 
ure as follows: 

Comnninlcation and Power 
Eqapt Co Pvt Ltd, Bombay, has 


been accorded consent, valid 
for six months, to capitalise 
Rs 750,000 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every four 
equity shares held. 

Mechanical Packing Indus¬ 
tries Pvt Ltd, Bombay, has been 
allowed to capitalise Rs 
3,00,000 out of its general re¬ 
serve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each equity 
share held. 

Gaskets and Radiators Pvt 
Ltd, Bhalli, Gujarat, has been 
allowed to capitalise Rs 2.5 
million out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus sharesthe ratio of one 
bonus share for each equity 
share held. 

Orient Plywood and Veneer¬ 
ing Industries Ltd, has com¬ 
municated to the government 
of its proposals to issue capital 
under clause 5 of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969 
for Rs 6 million (inclusive of 
the capital already raised) in 
5,50,000 equity shares of Rs 10 
each and 5,000—11 per cent 
redeemable cumulative prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 100 each 
for cash at par, out of which 
Rs 2.8 million in equity and Rs 
500,000 in preference shares 
will be offered to the general 
public by a prospectus. The 
purpose is to meet a part of 
finance required for the manu¬ 
facture of plywood. 

Up Twiga Fibreglass Ltd, 
has communicated to the 
government of its proposals to 
issue capita! under clause (5) 
of the (Exemption) Order, 
1969 for Rs 14.025 million 
(including the capital already 
raised) in 1,402,500 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each to be 
issued privately for cash at par. 


out of which stiares wortli 
Rs 6,875,000 will be issued to 
uon-residents residing abroad. 
The purpose is to meet a part 
of finance required for the 
manufacture of Glass Fibres. 

Indian Organic Chemicals 
Ltd, Bombay, has been accor¬ 
ded consent, valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 
16,536,200 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every two 
equity shares held. 

National Rayon Corporation 
Ltd, Bombay, has been accor¬ 
ded consent valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 
12,499,700 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus sharef in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every four 
equity shares held. 

Goodwill India Ltd, Delhi, 


has been aoxirded Content, 
valid for six months, to capi¬ 
talise Rs 1 million out of its 
general reserve and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 10 each 
as bonus shares m the ratio of 
two bonus shares for every 
five equity shares held. 

Cellulose Prodocts of India 
Ltd, Ahmedabad, has been 
accorded consent, valid for 
six months, to capitalise Rs 6 
million out of its general re¬ 
serve and issue fully paid equi¬ 
ty shares of Rs 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each 
equity share held. 

Goodyear India Ltd, Delhi, I 
has been accorded consent, 
valid for six months to capita¬ 
lise Rs 21,379,560 out of its 
general reserve share premium 
account and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of 
two bonus shares for every five 
equity shares held. 



Dividends 

(Per cent) 

Name of the 
company 

Year ended 

Equity dividend 
declared for 

Current Previous 
year year j 

Higher Dividend 

Ugar Sugar Works 

June 30,1976 

15.0 

8.0 

New Swadeshi Sugar 

Mills June 30,1976 

25.0 

Nil 

Yamuna Syndicate 

June 30,1976 

20.0 

12.0 

Rockwell Electrodes 

May 31,1976 

10.0 

9.0 

Loyal Textiles 

Same Dividend 

June 30, 1976 

6.0 

Nil 

Ballapur Industries 

June 30, 1976 

14.0 

14.0 

Special Steels 

June 30, 1976 

4.0* 

4.0 

Coonoor Tea Estates 

Reduced Dividend 

September 30,1976 

20.0 

20.0 

Bharat Steel Tubes 

March 31, 1976 

Nil 

12.0 

Supreme Industries 

June 30,1976 

15.0 

16.0t 


*On the enlarged capital 
-{-Relates to IS monAs. 
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Company Meetings 


The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Limited 

(Incorporated In England) 


OPERATIONAL RESULTS 




FINANCIAL RESULTS 


1974/75 

1975/76 


1974/75 

1975/76 


(Rs. lakhs) 

(Rs. lakhs) 


(Rs. lakhs) 

(Rs. lakhs) 

Sale of Electricity in 



Gross Revenue 

4741.7 

6281.6 

millions of Units 

2632 

2840 

Profit after taxation and 






Statutory Appropriations 

61.3 

188.9 

Maximum 



Additions to Fixed Assets 

461.9 

680.2 

demand met in MW 

493 

533 

Dividend on Ordinary Shares 

9% 

12% 


Extracts from the Review by the Chairman, Mr. Sachindra Chaudhuri 

Ut the 79th Annual General Meeting held on 29th November 1976, at Victoria House, Calcutta. 


1975/76 whnessed some firm clear and effective measures 
taken by the Central Government to ensure the progress of its 
iocial, political and economic objectives. The West Bengal 
State Government has been in accord with and is giving active 
support to the programme enunciated by the Prime Minister 
ind accepted and adopted by the Central Government. The 
immediate result of the vision and wisdom behind these measures 
particularly declaration of Emergency are greater discipline in 
the country, higher industrial production and healthier cmploy- 
nent position and social welfare. There is a new optimism and 
assurance as to the future in all sections of the people and a 
discipline that contributes to production and distribution. 
Inflation that had assumed alarming proportions have been 
contained and there is a regulated flow of essential commodities. 
West Bengal along with other States has been a beneficiary of 
the improvements. 

Your Company, within the limitation of its operational 
constraints made every endeavour to provide its consumers— 
industrial, commercial, domestic and others~as much power as 
was possible in circumstances prevailing. Your Company 
acknowledges with appreciation and gratitude the assistance 
given by the West Bengal State Electricity Board and the 
Damodar Valley Corporation in the maintenance of supply of 
power. Throughout the year under review the State Government 
has made a realistic appraisal of the needs of your Company in 
giving it Government’s support and has made it possible to 
achieve healthier working results for the year. 

TARIFF 

The Clear Profit, as computed under the Electricity (Supply) 
Act, 1948, was £1,570,781 (Rs. 2,70,95,973/-) as compared to the 
Reasonable Return of £1,648,788 (Rs. 2,84,41,588/-). This 
welcome position directly results from the State Goverment’s 
positive appreciation that for sustaining the normal growth of 
the Undertaking in the larger interest of consumers, your 
Company cannot be denied the benefit of the maximum internal 
accrual of resources possible within the strict framework of the 


Electricity (Supply) Act of 1948. The current year has already 
seen a further rise of operating costs due to the import of power, 
but this has ben offset due to the timely action of Government 
in giving its concurrence to a comprehensive scheme of revision 
of rates during the year. Stockholders, especially those resident 
in Calc itta, and consumers will undoubtedly be pleased to learn 
that Government has proposed a moratorium on any further : 
rise in the cost of imported power during the year 1977/78 and, 
barring unforeseen circumstances, the Company expects that 
there will be no increase of rates to consumers during that year. 

POWER SUPPLY IN THE CALCUTTA AREA 

The power position in West Bengal remained reasonably 
happy during the year under review, particularly after the com- : 
missioning of the 120 MW Unit No. 2 at the Santaldih Power 
Station of the West Bengal State Electricity Board during the ; 
second quarter of the year. The situation does not however ; 
admit of and complacency as the margins of availability afforded 
by new capacity and restrictions on the use of power have been 
more or less counter-balanced by the growing demand for 
power. The situation is really one of a delicate balance between 
supply and demand and may be sadly affected if any fault 
develops in any of the plants of the generating agencies. One 
can only hope that this situation will not arise and the present 
position will continue to obtain till such time as the 120 MW 
Unit No. 3 of Santaldih Power Station is commissioned and 
that this Unit No. 3 will be commissioned before the onset of 
summer next year. 

The Company’s Licence has now been formally extended by 
Government up to the 1 st of January, 2000, and the Company 
has been advised to submit a concrete proposal for a genera¬ 
ting capacity addition of 240 MW to the Ministry of Energy, 
Government of India, for technical clearance and consideration 
of the means of financing this new large project. A feasibility 
report has been submitted to the Ministry of Energy and further 
developments are awaited. 


(N.B.—This statement does not purport to be a report of proceedings of the Annual General Meeting referred to above.) 
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NGEF declares Maiden Dividend 

Impressive progress by Karnataka State Government enterprise 


u 


LU 

o 


Sn H. G-V. Reddy, I.A.S.. Chairman, 
delivered the following statement at the 
Eleventh Annual General Meeting held 
on 15th November 1976 in Bangalore 


LU 


Gentlemen. 


I have greet pleaiure in welcoming you to 
this Eleventh Annual General Meeting ol 
the Company The Directors' Report and 
the Audited Siaieinenis ot Accounts for 
the year ended Ttsi Match t976 are 
already with you and with your 
permission I shall lake them as read. 

Consequent to his appointment as 
Chairman Karnataka Eleclricity Board, 
Bangalore Sn M Sachidananda Moorthy 
tendered his resignahon to the post of 
Chairman and Managing Director ol the 
Company Under Govninment Order No 
GAD 242 SAS 76 dated 19lh May 1976. 
Sn K S N Mutthy IAS. was appointed at 
Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Company in addition to his duties as 
Commissionei loi Indiistiies and Secretary 
to Government ol Karnataka. Commerce 
and Industries Department and he took 
charge fiom Sn M Sachidananda 
Mootihy in the afternoon ol 31st May 
1976. In accordance with the Govern¬ 
ment Older No Cl 55 FEE 76 dated 17th 
September 1976 I rook over charge as 
Chairman and Managing Director ol the 
Company from Sn K S N Murthy in the 
forenoon of 2nd October 1976. 

I wish to place on record our deep 
appreciation ol the valuable and yeoman 
services rendered by Sn Sachidananda 
Moorthy. first as Special OHicei and then 
as Director from the inception ot the 
Company in 1961 and as Managing 
Director from 1965 upto 31st May 1976 
and also as Chairman and Managing 
Director since March 1975. 

Also. I taka this opportunity to place on 
record the valuable services rendered by 
Sn K S N Murthy as Chairman and 
Managing Directoi ot the Company 
during his short tenure of office If is 
gialitying to note that although Sri 
Murthy has relinquished the office ol the 
Chairman and Managing Director, ha 
continues to be a Diioctoi on the Board 
and his rich expenence will be at our 
disuosal 


Maidm Dlvld«mi4 


1975-76 has been an year of significant 
achievement m the history ot the 
Company The Company had wiped out 
all Its accumulated losses as at the end 
of the preceding yeai 1974-75 During 
the year the Company registered a 
record profit of Rs 359 69 lakhs Aftei 
lianslei ol a sum of Rs 55 lakhs to 
Develupmeni rebate reserve and 
provision ol Rs 130 96 lakhs towards 
Income Tax and Sui-tax. the balance 
available is Rs 135 42 lakhs I am happy 
to infoim you that Ihe Company decided 
to declare a maiden dividend of 8% on 
Ihe equity capital The balance ot 
Rs 75 42 lakhs aftei dividend has been 
uansferied to the General Reserve 

You will be happy to know that the 
Company in the past 5 yeais has 
registered sn average annual growth in 
production ol around 15?r and (oi the 
yeai 1975-76 Ihe Company has earned 
a pretax return of 27.35% on capital 
employed 

The year 1975-76 showed deepening of 
the recession m the engineering intfustry 
and the Company had to face conditions 
ot shrinking demand toi ns pioducis 
resulting in increased compeiiiion among 
the manufecturers and fall in the prices ol 
products In spite of these conditions your 
Company was able to reach a turnovei of 
Rs. 3063 93 lakhs. The Company exported 
products worth Rs. 59.48 lakhs during the 
year. 

The Company has completed the first 
decade of its operations and has 
successfully achieved the targets of 
growth and profitability The membeis are 
aware that the continued success of e 
Company depends on keeping pace with 
technological developments in the field 
of application and utilisation of power 
and the capability to meet the 
sophisticated requirements of modern 


WTIN rURS. LAKHS 



industries. In this respect, the Project 
Division set up by the Company 5 years 
ago has brought credit and recognition to 
lira Company not only ae a manufacturer 
ot qualify electrical equipmanie but siao 
■a • leader in the field of cysfemt 
deeigning. inetsllatlon and turn-key 
commissioning of compfeta atactrioal 
intiallations in a variety of indusinet tike 


Continued on next page 
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I Atumlnlum plants. Pelletisation plants. 
Railways and the like. 

doint VtMur** 

You are aware that the Company entered 
Into a collaboration agreement and 
promoted a Company jointly with Madhya 
Pradesh Stats Industiies Corporation Ltd. 
Bhopal, to manufacture distribution 
transformers at Jabalpur. This factory has 
now gone into production You will be 
happy to know that your Company is 
being approached both from within India 
and abroad for similar collaboraiions The 
Company will be only too willing to 
participate in (oinl ventures in India and 
foreign countries to set up factories for 
the manufacture of electrical machinery 
and equipment and a pragmatic and 
dynamic approach m this regard are 
bound to enhance the perimeters of the 
Company's activities. 

Expansion Programme* 

Having regard to the industrial growth in 
the country and the requirements for 
electrical equipment for new applications 
like high voltage transmission, nuclear 
power plants, steel plants, railways, etc. 
the Company has decided to lake up 
substantial expansion to manufacture a 
number of products in collaboration with 
the world renowned electrical 
manufacturers M/s AEG-Telelunken of 
West Germany 

The first of these is the Extra High V/oltage 
transformers project to manufacture 
power transformers of voltage rating 
220 kV 245 kV and output from 50 MVA 
to 300 MVA end Special translormers 
such as Furnace Transformers and Rectifier 
Transformers, etc. during the fiisi stage 
and to manufacture transformers of 400 
kV upto 400 MVA in the second stage. 

The Project cost in the first stage would 
be Rs. 505 lakhs and for the second 
stage Rs 350 takhs This project witl 
provide employment lor over 300 
technical and non-technical personnel. 

The second Project is for the manufacture 
of dc Motors and synchronous machines, 
reactor coolant pump motors, ac roller 
table motors and heavy motors upto 4000 
HP. This project is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 466 lakhs and it will provide 
employment to 250 technical and non¬ 
technical personnel. 


The third project It to manufacture 
Thyristors and Thyristor Convertors for 
special applications in steel mills, mining, 
railweys and other industrial drives sucU 
as paper and cement industries The 
Project cost It estimated to be Rs. 360 
lakhs and it is axrterted to provide 
employment for about 200 lechnicai and 
non-technical personnel. 

Finances for these expansion projects sre 
proposed to be raised by Increasing the 
equity by Rs. 1 SO lakhs and diverting 
the generated internal resources to the 
extent of Rs 200 lakhs; the balanco 
amounts are to be obtained by way of 
long term loan from the Government of 
Karnataka and financial Institutions. In all. 
the outlay for the three projects would be 
in the order of Rs. 1681 lakhs or Rs. 16.81 
crores with an additional employment 
potential of 750 to 1000 technical and 
r.oi' technical personnel. Work on these 
projec'iS is to Stan this month. 


Th* Next Decade 

The first decade of operations having been 
successfully concluded, the Company has 
now taken up the task of preparing a 
comprehensive Corporate Plan lor the 
second decade so that the activities of 
the Company can be properly planned 
and co-ordinated to achieve the set 
objectives The outline of this Plan is 
engaging the attention of the Board 
which Is expected to finalise it shortly. 

The Labour-Management relations have 
been cordial during the year and 
increasing attention is being paid to 
improve the welfare of the employees. We 
have recently absorbed all the 113 
Canteen workers into the regular work 
force of the Company. I take this 
opportunity to express the Board's warm 
appreciation of the loyal and devoted 
work done by the Officers. Staff and 
Workers in achieving the results indicated 
in the Directors' Repon and look forward 
to then continued co-operation and 
devotion to work so that the Company, 
may show further progress in the years to 
come. 

I wish to place on record our gratitude 
to the Government of Karnataka and the 
Government of India for their valuable 
end continued support to the Company. 


It IS with reasonable pride that I report 
that the Company, while as its prim* 
objective is taking giant strides on the 
technological front, it is also keeping 
pace with the changing times, as an alert 
and responsive corporate body. In 
activising the co-operative movement by 
organising co-operative set>ups for 
canteen, transport, fine arts, sports, 
welfare, house building, etc, the Company 
has shown its civic obligations and it* 
special responsibilities and would like to 
assure that further efforts will be made to 
improve such amenities to its workers, kt 
fact, as the profitability of the Company 
improves, the Management would like to 
extend housing end other facilities in 
consonance with the policies of 
Government. Also, t take this opportunity 
to indicate that the Company is 
considering the development of an 
Ancillary Indusiry Complex with due 
regard to the expressed policies Of 
Government. 

The key word lO-day in industry is 
'participation' and your Company having 
faith in Its implied philosophy, has built 
over a number ol years a one family 
environment' and this achievement. I feel, 
IS an effort which would have a lasting 
impact on the pleasantly changing pattern 
of our Society 

We are Indebted to the State Bank of 
Mysore and the State Bank of India and 
the financial institutions like. Industrial 
Development Bank of India Industrial 
Finance Corporation ol India. Life 
Insurance Corporation ol India, and Unit 
Trust of India, who have assisted this 
Company to meet its financial 
requirements from time to time. 

I am also thankful to our Collaboratom, 

M/s AEG-Telefunkan. West Germany, fof 
their CO operation and abiding interest in 
the progress ol the Company. 

Gentlemen. I now commend the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Account and 
the Directors' and Auditors' Reports for 
the year 1975-76 for your consideration 
and adoption. 


HOV Reddy, 

CMnua. 


Bangalore 

I5th November 1976 
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^ RECORDS 

i Foreign collaborations AND 

I STATISTICS 


MINISTRY of Industry 
jissued approval to a total 
)|nutnber of 148 foreign collabo- 
jration proposals during the 
period April to September 
iil976. Of these, 47 approvals 
^ere issued during the quarter 
^pril-June and 101 proposals 
^during the quarter July-Sep- 
hember. Only 25 of the pro- 
^posals approved during the 
^two quarters involved financial 
participation, while the remain- 
ijing 123 proposals are for 
. technical collaboration. The 
! countries with which the 


foreign collaboration proposals 
have been approved are: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, West 
Germany, France, East Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, Norway, Swit¬ 
zerland, Spain, Sweden, United 
Kingdom and the USA. 

The products which are 
proposed to be manufactured 
through these foreign collabo¬ 
ration arrangements include 
magnets, impulse burners, 
reactor coolant pump motors. 


batching plants, paper mill 
machinery, high speed data 
acquisition and control sys¬ 
tems, aerial ropeway, fibre- 
glass, aluminium alloy pistons, 
water pollution control sys¬ 
tems & equipments, propeller 
shafts, axle shafts and univer¬ 
sal joint kits, special refrac¬ 
tories, electro-medical instru¬ 
ments, bogie hearth furnaces, 
gear shaping cutters, thyristors, 
air brake equipments for rail¬ 
ways, mopeds, portable pneu¬ 
matic tools, chartering of 
freezer trawlers for deep sea 


fishing, wrist watches, roller 
bearing, centrifugal machines, 
diamond tools, pneumatic and 
electronic products, commer¬ 
cial vehicles, marine propel¬ 
lers and stemgear assemblies, 
designing of glass melting 
furnaces & other allied equip¬ 
ment, safety razors, stainless 
steel exhaust manifold heavy 
duty trucks, high pressure 
hydraulic hoses, 1500 KVA/11 
KV transformers, magnetic 
recording tape and hard ferrite 
magnets. 


List of Foreign Technicai/Financial Collaboration Cases Approved by the Government of India daring April-June, 1976 


SI. No. Name of the Indian company 

Name of the foreign collaborator 

Item of manufacture 

1 

2 

3 

4 



INDIA—AUSTRALIA 


*1. 

M/s. Aag Rola Magnetics Pvt. Ltd., 

M/s. Pleassey Australia Pvt. Ltd., the 

Magnets. 


377, NSC Bose Road, Madras-600001. 

Boulevard Richmond Victoria, 3121, 
P.O. Box 27, Melbourne, Australia. 




INDIA—AUSTRIA 


2. 

M/s. Visvesvaraya Iron & Steel Ltd., 

M/s. Vereingte Edel Stkhiwerie Akticngc- 

Alloy & Special Steels through the 


Bhadravati (Karnataka). 

selischaft (VEW) of Austria. 

forge plant. 

3. 

M/s. Crompton Greaves Ltd., Kanjur, 

M/s. Elin-Union AG, A-114], Wien, 

On Load Tap changers. 


Bhandup, Bombay-400078. Maharashtra 

14, Austria. 



State. 

INDIA—DENMARK 


*4, 

M/s. Patiala Electronics Components, 

M/s. Vitrohm Electronics Industri, A.S. 

Carbon composition film resistors. 

‘F’ 

1, Nihar Bagh, Patiala. 

Linde Allc 42, Copenhagen-Vanlose, 
Denmark. 



INDIA- 

-FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


*5. 

M/s. Soni & Co., P-7, Mission Row Ext., 

(1) M/s. C. Conradty, Numberg, FRG. 

Graphite Electrodes 


Calcutta-]. 

& 




(2) M/s. Demag Hydraulic GmbH, 




F.R.G. 


6. 

M/s. NGEF Ltd., P.B. No. 3876, Banga¬ 

M/s. AEG-Telefunken Berich/Ausland/ 

11 Kv, 750 MVA Circuit Breakers 


lore-560038. 

FIrtiguong D-6(XX), Frankfurt Main 70, 
AEG-Hochhaus, FRG. 

of 2500 Amps. 

7. 

M/s. Bombay Furnaces Ltd., 5, Stadium 

M/s. Brobu Industries oftenbau GmbH & 

Impulse Burners. 


House, Veer Nariman Road, 

Co., K. G. & Dusseldorf, Sedanstrasse 


Bombay-400020. 

9, Postfatch 1929, FRG. 
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8. M/s. NGEF Ltd., P.B. No. 3876, Banga¬ 
lore-560038, Karnataka State. 


9. M/s. Trivedi Navnitray Ranchodlal, 28, 

‘F’ Gulraarg, Napcan Sea Road, 
Bombay-400006. 

10. Shri B.B. Puri, S, Hanuman Road, 
New Delhi. 

11. M/s. National Instruments Ltd., l/I, 
Raja S.C. Mullick Road, Calcutta-32. 

12. M/s. Bhai Sunder Das & Sons Co. Pvt. 
Ltd., 4-23, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-1. 

13. M/s. Western Mechanical Industries Pvt. 
Ltd., Industry Manor, 0pp. Bengal 
Chemicals, Prabhadevi, Bombay-25. 

14. M/s. Debikay Electronics Prop. Dhruva 
Woollens Mills Pvt. Ltd., 1/1, Taratala 
Road, Calcutta-700024. 

15. M/s. Eastern Paper Mills Ltd., 2, Dak- 
shindari Road, Calcutta-48. 

16. M/s. Larsen & Toubro Ltd., Narottam 
Morarji Marg, Ballard Estate, Bombay-38. 

17. M/s. Tata Mcrline & Gcrin Ltd., Raj 
Mahal, 84, Veer Nariman Road, 
Bombay-400020. 

18. M/s. The National Radio & Electronics 
Co. Ltd., Unity House, 8, Maha Parma- 
nand Marg, Bombay-400004. (Composite 
Case). 

19. M/s. Stormac India Ltd., 43, Dr. V. B. 
Gandhi Marg, Bombay-400001. 

20. M/s. Jessop & Co. Ltd., 63, Netaji Subhas 
Road, Calcutta-700001. 

21. M/s. R. Sen & Co., 10/1, Elgin Road, 
Caicutta-20. 


22. M/s. Menon Pistons, Industrial Estate, 
Shiroli, Kolhapur-416005. 


23. M/s. Mining & Allied Machinery Corpn. 
Ltd., Durgapur (713210), Distt. Burdwan, 
(West Bengal). 

24. M/s. Asea Electric India Pvt. Ltd., Asea 
House, Goa Street, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-400038. 


M/s. AEG-Telefiinken Bcridi/Ausland/ 
Pertiquong, D-6000, Frankfurt Main 
70, AEG-Hochhaus, Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

M/s. Degussa-Hanau-6450, Hanau/Main, 
Leipzigerstrasse 10, Fed. Republic of 
Germany. 

M/s. Planning, Planning & Engineering 
GmbH-07032, Sindel Figures, Emil- 
Noideneg 10, FRG. 

M/s. Regula-Work King KG 7263, Bod 
Liebensell, Schwarzwald, FRG. 

M/s. Arbau, FRG. 

M/s. Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurn- 
berg Aktiengescllschaft Nuremberg, 
Works, F.R.G. 

INDIA—FRANCE 

M/s. CGEEO Alsthom 3, Rue Antonin 
Raynaud-92309, Levallois-Perret, 
France. 

M/s. Neyrpic-BMB Cedex 75 (38) 

Grenoble-Gare, France. 

M/s. Unelec, 75, Paris, 14-ru de la Baume, 
France. 

M/s. ETS Merlin & Gerin SA, Cadex 83, 
38 Grenoble Garc, France. 

M/s. Schlumberger Ltd. Paris (France). 


INDIA—HOLLAND 

M/s. Stork Brabant, B.V., Boxmeer, 
Holland. 

INDIA—HUNGARY 

M/s. Nikex, Budapest, Hungary. 

INDIA—ITALY 

M/s. Politcchnica Furlani SPA 3601 
Bassano Del Grappa Viale Viensa-150, 
(Vicenza) Italy. 

INDIA^APAN 

M/s. Nippon Pistons Ring Co. Ltd., No. 
1-18.2 Chome Uchisaiwalcho, Chiyoda- 
Ku Tokyo, Japan. 

INDIA—POLAND 

M/s. Overseas Mine Construction Co., 
Kopex Graboza-1, Kotawice, Poland. 

INDIA—SWEDEN 

M/s. Alimanna Svenka Eilkriska, Aktic- 
bologet, Vasteras, Sweden. 


Reactor Coolant Pump Motors. ’ 

Resistance Thermometer Elements.; 

Ball Bearings, Cylindrical Roller 
Bearings. < 

35 mm & SIR Cameras. 

Batching Plants. 

Slab Scarfing Cranes. 

Static Convertors Equipment. 

Paper Mill Machinery. 

Air Circuit Breakers. 

400 KV Insulators. 

High Speed Data Acquisition and 
Control Systems. 

Continuous Loop Steamers. 

Aerial Ropeway. 

Fibre Glass. 

Aluminium Alloy Pistons. 

Coal Preparation Plants. 

Various Electrical, Electronics & 
Allied Items and Industrial Fur¬ 
naces. 
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25. M/s. Hindustan Brown Boveri Ltd., 
264/265, Dr. Annie Bea.sant Road. 
Boinbay-400025 (DD). (Composite Case). 

26. M/s. Crompton Greaves Ltd., Kanjur, 
Bhandup, Bombay-78. 

27. M/s. T. Maneklal Mfg. Co. Ltd., Vaswani 
Mansion, Dinsha Wachha Road, 
Bombay-400020. 

28. M/s. SLM-Maneklal Industries Ltd., 
Shafi Manzil, Ashram Rd., Ahmedabad. 

29. M/s. Kerala State fndl. Dev. Corpn. 
Ltd., P.B. No. 105, Sasthamanplam. 
T rivandrum-69.5010. 


*30. M/s. Shri Bhagwandas Bliutia, .322, 
Vithaibhai Patel Road, Bombay-400004. 

*31. M/s. Sen-Ralcigh Ltd., 1. Middleton 
Street, Calcutta-700071. 

32. M/s. Crompton Greaves Ltd., Kanjur, 
Bhandup, Bonibay-78. 

33. M/s. General Electric Co. of India Ltd., 
‘Magnet House', 6, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta-700072. 

34. M/s. Bharat Ophthalmic Glass Ltd., 
Lenin Sarani, Durgapur, 7.33210, West 

Bengal. 

*35. M/s. Voltas Ltd., 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-400001. 
(Composite Case). 

36. M/s. Vibronics Pvt. Ltd., 4, Kurla, Indus¬ 
trial Estate, Ghatkopar, Bombay-400086. 

37. M/s. The General Electric Co. of India 
Ltd.. 6, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta- 
700020. 

38. M/s. Goodlass Nerolac Paints Ltd., 
Charanjit Rai Marg, Port, Bombay- 
400001. 

•39. M/s. Salico Trading Corpn., 287, Nucha 
Ram, Chandni Chowk, Delhi-110W)7. 

40. M/s, Universal Cables Ltd., P.O. Birla 
Cly., Satna-485005 (M.P.). 

41. M/s. Turner Hoare & Co. Ltd., Signal 
Hill Avenue, Bombay-400033. 

42. M/s. Oris.sa Industries Ltd., P.O. Barang, 
Distt. Cuttack (Orissa). 

43. Shri 1. S. Shah, 25, Marlow Road, East 
Brunswick, New Jerscy-08816, U.S.A. 


INDIA—SWITZERLAND 

M/s. Brown Boveri & Co. Ltd., Baden, 
Switzerland. 

M/s. Emile Haefely & Co. Ltd., 28, 
Lehenmcnt Strassc, 353, CH-4000, 
Basel. Switzerland. 

M/s. Benninger Engineering Co. Ltd., 
CH-9240, UswiI, Switzerland. 

M/s, Brown Boveri & Co. Ltd., Baden, 
Switzerland. 

M/s. Rotas AG Narissel, Strasse, 5, 
Post Office Box-109, C.M. 8033, Zurich 
Switzerland. 

INDIA—U.K. 

M/s. Stratoflcx (UK) Ltd., 5, witt Road, 
Hillaigton, Glassgow, Scotland, 
G-524-RX, U.K. 

M/s. Raleigh Industries Ltd., U.K. 

M/s. Brush Transformers Ltd. Lough¬ 
borough, U.K. 

M/s. Radyne Ltd., Wokingham, Berkshire 
RG 11 2 PX, England. 

M/s. Pen Electro Ltd,, England. 


M/s. Ames Crosta Ltd., England. 


M/s. Baugh & Weedon Ltd,, Widemarsh 
Stt., Hereford, England, HRA 9 HS. 

M/s. General Electric Co. Ltd.. I, Stan¬ 
hope Gate, London. 

M/s. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Manchester, U.K. 

INDIA—USA 

M/s. B. X. & L. Industries of USA. 

M/s. General Electric Co. International 
Licensing Deptt. 570, Laxington 
Avenue, New York, (USA). 

M/s. Dana Corporation, 4500 Don Street, 
Toledo, Ohio-43697, U.S.A. 

M/s. Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 

M/s. Heil Process Equipment Corpora¬ 
tion, 12901, Elwood Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio,U.S.A. 


Protective & Auxiliary Relays. 


Bushings above 66 KV and upto 
220 K'V for Transformers. 

Direct Beaming Plant (Textile 
Machinery). 

Exhausters for Railways. 

Fibre GIa.ss Reinforced Plastic 
Profiles. 


High Pressure Hydraulic Hoses & 
Fittings. 

Bicycles & Bicycle Components. 

Dry type & Flameproof dry type 
transformers/transwitch units. 
Induction Heating Equipment. 


Electric Furnace for Ophthalmic 
Glass. 

Water Pollution Control Systems 
& Equipments. 

Ultrasonic Flaw Detectors. 

Air Circuit Breakers. 


Phthalocyanine Blue. 


Hydraulic Safety Locks. 
Power Capacitors. 


Propeller Shafts, Axle Shafts & 
Universal Jont Kits. 

Special Refractories. 

Pollution Control Equipment & 
Allied Products. 
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*44. M/s. International Mag Electronics, 11SS, 
‘F’ Sector 8-C, Chandigarh. (Composite 
Case). 

45. M/s. Carbon & Chemicals India Ltd,, 
XXXVI/1040, Chittoor Road, Cochin-18, 
Kerala. 

*46. M/s. Nand Khemka Ltd., Speedbird 
‘F’ House ‘M’ Block, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi. 

47. Shri Chandru P. Thadani, 19, Hari 
‘F’ Niwas, ‘C’ Road, Bombay-400020. 


M/s. Lipps Inc. U.S.A. 


M/s. SID Richardson Carbon & Gasoline 
Comp., Fort Worth Nalional Bank 
Building, Fort Texas, 76102, (USA). 
M/s. Bandag Incorporated, 1056 Horshey 
Avenue, Muscatine, Iowa, 52761, USA. 


Magnetic Recording & Erasing > 
Heads. 

Carbon Black. 

Procured tread rubber allied acces¬ 
sories etc. 


M/s. Physio-Control Corporation, 11811, Elcctro-mcdical Instruments. 
Willows Road, Redmond Wash. 98052, 

USA. 


List of Foreign Technical/Financial Collaboration Cases Approved by the Government of India during July-September, 1976. 


s. 

No. 

Name of the Indian company 

Name of the foreign collaborator 

Item of manufacture 

1 

2 

3 

4 


INDIA—BELGIUM 

1. M/s. Heatly & Gresham (1) Ltd., M/s. Cobcicomex-Societe Anonyme Rue Toughening Lines for Flat & Bent 
‘F' W-112 A, Greater Kailash, New Delhi- Montoyer, Belgium. Glass and Annealing Lehrs. 


110048. 


INDIA—CANADA 


2. M/s. Kudremukh Iron Ore Co. Limited, M/s. Canadian Met-Chem Consultants. Kudremuck Iron Ore Project. 
25, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bangalore- Canada. 

560001. 

INDIA—FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


3. M/s. Bharat BijIee Ltd., Electric Mansion, 
6th Floor, Appasaheb Marathe Marg, 
Prabhadevi, Bombay-400025. 

*4. M/s. Sunirimal Ranjan Guha, 162/53, 
Lake Gardens, Calcutta-700045. 

5. M/s. Bombay Furnaces Ltd., 5, Stadium 
House, 83, Veer Nariman Road, 
Bombay-400020. 

6. M/s. Sarabhai Machinery Division of 
Fabriquip Ltd., Ranoli-391350, Distt. 
Baroda (Gujarat). 

7. M/s. Anglo American Marine Co. Ltd., 
Jolly Bhavan No. 2, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay-400020. 

8. M/s. Electro Carbon Co., 15/21, Civil 

‘F’ Lines, Kanpur-208001 (Uttar Pradesh). 

*9. M/s. Punjab State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd., SCO.54/56, 
Sector 17-A, Chandigarh. 

10. M/s. Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd., Hin¬ 
dustan Times House, New Delhi-110001. 


M/s. Siemens Akticngcscll.schaft, Erlangen, Electric Motors. 
FRG. 


M/s. Industric-Werke Karlsruhe Augsburg Refuse handling apparatus. 
Aktieng Scllschaft, Karlsruhe, Garden- 
stroke 71, FRG. 

M/s. Brobu Industrie Ofcnbau GmbH & Bogie Hearth Furnaces. 

Co. KG, 4000 Dusseldorf, 1, Postfiich 
1929, Sodanstrassc, 9, Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

M/s. Krauss-Matfei, AG. 8000, Munchen- Sophisticated types of Dryers. 
50 (FRG). 


M/s. Lorenz Lindenweg 4, Postfach 183, Gear Shaping Cutters. 
FRG. 


M/s. Rheinischc Kohiebursterfabrik, Frans Carbon Blocks. 

Wengel KG 8483, Ahrweiler/Rhid, 

FRG. 

M/s. A.E.G. Telefunkcn, Frankfurt, FRG Miniature Circuit Breakers. 


M/s. Kraftwerk Union, A.G. Erlangen, Turbine-Generators. 
(FRG). 
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11. M/s. N.G.E.F. Ltd., P.B. No. 3876, 
Bangalore-560038 (Karnataka). 

•12. M/s. Crystal Jewellery Manufacturing 

‘F’ Co. Pvt. Ltd., Degam Road, GIDV Vapi, 
Distt. Valsad (Gujarat). 

13. M/s. Business Combine Ltd., 78 B, Dr. 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay- 
400018. 

•14. Shri C. K. Kejriwal, A/14, Westen 
Colony, New Delhi-110021. 

*15. M/s. Escorts Ltd., 18/4, Mathura Road, 
Faridabad (Haryana). 

16. Shri Lala Shri Ohar, 20, Bally Gunge 

‘F’ Park Road, Calcutta-1, 

17. M/s. Metal Box Co. of India Ltd., Barlow 
House, 59-C, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta-700020. 

18. M/s. Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., 8, Clive 
Row, Calcutta-700001. 

19. M/s. Diamond Die Co. Ltd., 94, Mea¬ 
dows Street, 1st Floor, Fort, Bombay- 
400001. 

20. M/s. Fusegear Electric, Prop. K. R. 
Panicker, 18, Janakiram Colony, Madras-29. 

21. M/s. J. K. Synthetics Ltd., Kamla Tower, 
Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh). 

22. M/s. Hindustan Brown Boveri Ltd., 
‘Brown Boveri House, 264/265, Dr. Annie 
Besant Road, Bombay-400025. 

23. M/s. K. G. Khosla & Co. Pvt. Ltd., 

1. Dcshbandhu Gupta Road, New Delhi- 
110055. 

24. M/s. Majestic Gears Ltd., C-48-51, Focal 
Point Dhandari Kalan, Ludhiana 
(Punjab). (Composite Case). 

25. M/s. K. G. Khosla & Co. Pvt. Ltd., 1, 
Deshbandhu Gupta Marg, New Delhi- 
11005.5. 

26. M/s. Gujarat Mineral Dev. Corpn. Ltd., 
Khanij Bhavan, Ashram Road, 
Ahmedabad-380009. 

27. M/s. Steel Authority of India Ltd., Hin¬ 
dustan Times House, 14th Floor, 18/20, 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi- 
110001. 

28. M/s. Needle Roller Bearing Co. Ltd., 
B-16, Road No. 2, Industrial Area 
(Wagalewadi) Thana-400604 
(Maharashtra). 


M/s. AEG Telefunken, D-6000, Frankfurt, 
Nain 70, AEG Nechhaus, F.R.G. 

M/s. Protoplan GmbH, Augsburg, FRG. 


M/s. Gelenwellenbau GmbH, FRG, 43, 
Essen 1, Westendhof, 7-9 FRG. 

M/s. Agrob Anlagembau, GmbH, 8045, 
Ismaning Monchaner Str. 101, Munich, 
FRG. 

M/s. Knorr Bremse, GmbH, Muenchen, 
40, FRG. 

M/s. Industrie Werk Schaeffler INA 
Ingenieardienst GmbH, Industries- 
trabe, 1-3, Herzogen-aurach, F.R.G. 

M/s. Der Roland Offsetmaschinenfabrik 
Schleicher AG, D-605, Offembach/ 
Main, Christian-plass-Strasse 6-30, 
F.R.G. 

M/s. Elektrotechnicschc Werkc, Fritz 
Dricscher & Sohne, FRG. 

M/s. Berkenhoff & Drebes GmbH, Dra- 
htzichwerhzougfabrik, Oranien, D-6348 
Herbom (Dillbreis) F.R.G. 

M/s. Fritz Driescher D-5144, Wogberg-1, 
Post Bag No. 40, F.R.G. 

M/s. Zinser Taxtilmaschinen GmbH, 
7333, Eberscbach Fils, Portfach 27, 
FRG. 

M/s. Brown Boveri & Co. Ltd., Mannh- 
dim, F.R.G. 

INDIA—FRANCE 

M/s. Demag Spiros, 75, Rue Deris Papin 
93507, Pantin, France. 

M/s. Peugeot Cycles, S.A. France. 


M/s. Cic-Cohin-Poulene, 11 & 13, Avenue 
Du Decteur Amold-Nctter, Paris 12E, 
France. 

M/s. Sogerem (A subsidiary of M/s. Pochi- 
ney Jgine Kuhlamann, Paris (France). 

M/s. Creusot Loire Enterprises (CLE) & 
Clesid SA 42403, Saint Ghamend-51 rue 
sibret, France. 

M/s. Nadella, 92502, Rueil Malmaison, 
France. 


Thyristors. 

Crystal Class items. 

Double Carbon Joints. 

Ceramic Tiles. 

Air Brake Equipments for Rail¬ 
ways. 

Drafting Systems. 

Single Colour Offset Machines. 

HRC Fuses. 

Wire Drawing Diamond Dies. 

High Voltage HRC Fuses. 

Draw Twisting Machines. 

Electric Heat Treatment Furnaces. 


High Pressure Air Compressors. 
Mopeds. 

Air Driers. 

Metallurgical Grades of Fluorspar. 
Converter Gas Cleaning Plants. 

Needle Roller Bearings & Needle 
Roller Assemblies. 
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M/s. Delle-Alsthom, 130, Rue Leon Blum 
6911, Villeurbanne, France. 

INDIA—GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


29. M/s. Aluminium Industries Ltd., No. 1, 
Ceramic Factory Road, Kundara (Kerala). 

INDIA- 

30. M/s. Engineers India Ltd., PTI Building, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-110001. 


31. Shri S. B. Saren, D/9, Commerce Centre, 

‘F’ Tardeo Road, Bombay-400034. 

♦32. M/s. Star Iron Works Pvt. Ltd., Emba.ssy 
IB, 4, Shakespeare Sarani, Calcutta- 
700016. 

33. M/s. Amar Dye-Chem Ltd., Rang Udyan, 
Sitladevi Temple Road, Mahim, 
Bombay-400016. 

34. M/s. Usha Martin Black (Wire Ropes) 
Ltd., 14, Prince Street, Calcutta-700072. 

35. M/s. Hyderabad Asbestos Cement Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd., Sanatnagar, Hyderabad. 

36. M/s. l.E.C. Pumps & Tools Ltd., 603, 
Sadashiv Peth, Laxami Road, Poona-30. 

♦37. M/s. Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd., 13, Lax- 
man Road Kirloskar Road, Kirkee, 
Poona-411003. 

38. M/s. Amar Dye-Chem Ltd., Rang 
Udyan, Sitladevi Temple Road, Mahim, 
Bombay-400016. 

*39. M/s. Ahmcdabad Eagle Engg. Enterprises 
Pvt. Ltd., 410, Near Baroda Railway 
Crossing, Baroda, Ahmedabad. 

40. M/s. Kalvc Ashok V & Toke D. S., 
‘Vrushalpana’, Yashwant Chambers, 
3rd Floor, 18-B, Barucha Marg, Fort, 
Bombay-400023. (KFTZ Case). 

41. M/s. Vijay Tanks & Vessels Pvt. Ltd. 
93, L.B. Shastri Marg, Mulund West, 
Bombay-400080. 

*42. M/s. Huns Fisheries Pvt. Ltd., 3/1, Asaf 

‘F’ Ali Road, Hoechst House, New Delhi- 
110002. 

43. M/s. Jaya Shree Textiles & Industries 
Ltd., Rjshra-712248, Distt. Hooghly, 
(West Bengal). 

44. M/s. Indo Swiss Time Ltd., C/o M/s. 
Devsons Industrial Consultants, A-41, 
Chittaranjan Park, New Delhi-110019. 

45. M/s. Gujarat State Fertilizers Co. Ltd., 
PO Fertilizemagar-39175G, Distt. Baroda, 
(Gujarat State.) 


M/s. Krebskosmo Ges. Fur Chem. Ing., 
Zeltigger Platz 1, Berlin 28. 

INDIA—HOLLAND 
M/s. Jamsen Eendenfokkeriz, B. V. 
Holland. 

INDIA—ITALY 

M/s. I.S.E.L.F.A. Milano, Italy. 


M/s. Montedison, Large G Donegani 1/2 
Milano 20121, Italy. 

M/s. De Angeli, Milano, Italy. 

M/s. Societe Italiana Per L’ Amianto SPA 
20126 Milano Viale Monza, Italy. 

INDIA—JAPAN 

M/s. Uryu Seisaku Ltd., P.O. Box. No. 7, 
Higashinari, Osaka, Japan. 

M/s. Komatsu Ltd., Alasaka, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

M/s. Sumitomo Chemical Co., 15-5, 
Chome Kitahama Higashki-ku, Osaka 
Japan. 

M/s. Wantanbe Corpn. 6242, Ichikcwc- 
daimen-Cho, Yamanashi Prefecture, 
Japan. 

INDIA—NORWAY 

M/s. Reiber & Son, Plastic Industry A/s 
Bergen Norway. 


M/s. Kvaerner Brug, Oslo, Norway. 


INDIA-SPAIN 

M/s. Compania Atlantica De Pesca De 
Altura S A., Spain. 

INDIA—SWITZERLAND 

M/s. Ceramconsult Longenthal Ltd., Lan- 
genthal (Berne), Switzerland. 

M/s. Ronda S.A. Fabrique L's Bouches, 
4415, Lauaen, Switzerland. 

M/s. Inventa AG of Switzerland. 


132 KV & 220 KV Circuit Breakers. 


Phthalic Anhydride. 


Duck Breeding Farm. 


400 KV Transmission Line Equip¬ 
ment (Hardware). 

Acetone DPA Condensates. 


High Speed Tubular Stranding 
Machines. 

Asbestos Textiles jointing sheets 
and mill board etc. 

Portable Pneumatic Tools. 

Grey & Alloy Iron Castings. 


Rubber Chemicals (Antioxidant lor 
Rubber—IPPD). 

Cash Registers. 


Flexible PVC Floortilcs. 


Hatch Covers for Ships. 


Chartering of Freezer Trawlers 
for deep sea fishing. 


High Strength Disc Insulators & 
Bushings. 

Wrist Watches. 


Nylon Clips for Moulding Powder. 
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*46. M/s. Hindustan Everest Tools Ltd., 61, 
Sunder Nagar, New Delhi-110001. 

47. M/s. National Engineering Industries 
Limited, Khatipura Road, Jaipur-302006. 

48. M/s. Saraswati Industrial Syndicate Ltd., 
Yamunanagar-13S001, Distt. Ambala 
Haryana. 

*49. M/s. T. Maneklal Mfg. Co. Ltd., Vaswani 
Mansion Dinshaw Vacha Road, Bom¬ 
bay-400020. 

50. M/s. Fouress Engineering (India) Pvt. 
Ltd., Mahalaxmi Chambers, 22, Bhula- 
bhai Desai Road, Bombay-400026. 

51. M/s, Industrial Technical Services (P) 
Ltd., 18, Greaves Road, Madras-600006. 

52. M/s. Bhukhanvala Diamond Tools Pvt. 
Ltd.. Medous House, P.B. 469, Nagindas 
Master Road, Fort, Bombay-400001. 

53. M/s. Instrumentation Ltd., Kota-5 
(Rajasthan) (Composite). 

54. M/s, Engineers India Ltd., PTI, Build¬ 
ing, 4, Parliament Street, New Delhi- 
110001. 

55. M/s. Best & Co. Engineering Pvt. Ltd. 
13/15, North Beach Road, Madras. 

56. Shri Rajindcr Kumar Aggarwal, G.T. 
Road, Meeran Ghati, Kamal (Haryana). 

57. M/s. The Indian Cable Co. Ltd., P.O. 
Golmuri, Jamshedpur-3, SE Rly. Distt. 
Singhbhum, Bihar, Pin 831003. 

•58. M/s. Ashok Lcyland Ltd., Ennore, 
Madras-6000S7. 

59. M/s. Shri J. C. Nangia, 20, Union Park, 
‘F’ Chembur, Bombay-400071. 

60, M/s. Jessop & Co. 63, Netaji Subhas 
Road, Calcutta-700001, 

*61. M/s. Indian Splicing (Mechanical) & 
Accessories Ltd., 14, Prineep Street, 
Calcutta-700072. 

62. M/s. David Brown Greaves Ltd., 1, Dr. 
V. B. Gandhi Marg, Bombay-400023. 

63. M/s. C. R. R. Manufacturing Industries 
Ltd., Nagar Road, Poona411014. 

64. M/s. The Metal Box Co. of India Ltd., 
Barlow House, 59C, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta-700020. 

65. M/s. Universal Cables Ltd., P.O. Birla 
Colony, Satna (M.P.) (Compositive). 

66. Shri C. K. Somani, Al/10, Vasant Vihar, 
•F’ New Delhi-110057. 


M/s. Lacrex Brevetti, S.A. Misuslo CH 
6644, Orselina, Via ECO, Switzerland. 
M/s. SRO Ball Bearing Works, J. Schmid 
Roost Ltd., 8050, Zurich-Oerlikon, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Ernst Ruegg, Serweiz, Gu-Strassc 7, 
Switzerland. 

M/s. Fritz Buser AG, CH3428, N/Utzem- 
strol, Switzerland. 

M/s. Metroflex Grossfentilbau A. G., 
Haus Sum Stamf, Burgstrasse-28. Gla¬ 
res, Switzerland. 

INDIA—UNITED KINGDOM 
M/s. Key Terrain Ltd., Aylesford Mai- 
stonc Kent ME 20 7PJ (U.K.). 

M/s. D. H. Prowse & Co. Ltd., Kentys 
Studios, Batts Hills Redhill Survey, 
England. 

M/s. George Kent, U.K. 

M/s. Kellog International Corpn. Kellogg 
House, 62-76 Chiltren Stt., London 
WIM 2 AD. 

M/s. Rotark Contools Ltd., Bath BAl, 
3JQ, England. 

M/s. Linread Ltd., Birmingham, U.K. 

M/s. BICC International Ltd., 21, Blooms¬ 
bury Stt. London WC I B 3 QN, U.K. 

M/s. British Leyland Ltd., Leyland House,’' 
174, Marylebone Road, London, U.K. 
M/s. Stone Manganese Marine Ltd., An¬ 
chor & Hope Lane, London. 

M/s, Aveling Barford Ltd., Grantham, 
England. 

M/s. CCL Systems Ltd., Cabco House, 
Ewell Rd., Surbiton, Surrey, England. 

M/s. David Brown Gear Industries Ltd., 
Park Gear Works, Huddersfield, 
England. 

M/s. English Electric Co. Ltd., Suflbrd, 
England, U.K. 

M/s. Vickers Ltd., Crayford Works, Cray- 
ford Dantford Kent, U.K. 

M/s. Associated Electrical Industries Ltd., 
U.K. 

(i) M/s. King Taudevin & Gregson Ltd., 

(ii) M/s. Pcndectro Ltd., U.K. 


Universal Wrenches. 

Roller Bearing Axle Boxes. 


Centrifugal Machines. 


Printing Plants (Textile Machinery) 


Gas Tight Isolators. 


Pitch Fibre Pipes & Fittings. 
Diamond Tools. 


Pneumatic & Electronic Products. 

Checking & Review of process 
design package of delayed coker 
unit for Bongaigaon Refinery 
Project. 

Valve Actuators. 

Self-tapping & specialised type of 
machine screws. 

Cross Linked Polythylcne Power 
Cables. 

Commercial Vehicles. 

Marine Propellers & Stemgear 
Assembles. 

Shuttle Dumpers. 

CCL Post Tensioned Strand Stress¬ 
ing System. 

Helical & Bevel/Helical Gear Units. 


Tap Changers 33,66 & 13 KV. 

Vickers Worssam Super 40 Filing 
Mrxhines. 

Cross Linked Polyethylene Power 
Cables. 

Designing of Glass melting furnac¬ 
es & other allied equipment. 
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67. M/s. Automobile Products of India Ltd., 
Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Bhandup, 
Bombay-400078. 

68. M/s. Dyerslime & Chemicals Pvt. Ltd., 
10, Alipur Road, Delhi-110054. 

69. M/s. Crompton Greaves Ltd., Kanjur, 
Bhandup, Bombay-400078. 

•70. M/s. Indo-Swing Pvt. Ltd., India House, 
5th Floor, Forth Street, Bombay-1. 

*71. M/s. Praga Industries Pvt. Ltd., P.B. No. 
844, Avanashi Road, Peeramedu, 
Coimbatorc-641004. 

72. M/s. Advani Oerlinkon Ltd., Radia 
House, 6, Kaikushro Dubbash Marg, 
Fort, Bombay-1-BR. 

*73. M/s. Ransal Rubber Industries, 46-C, 
Chowringhee Rd., Calcutta-700016. 

74. M/s. The Dharamsi Morarji Chemical 
Co. Ltd., Prospect Chambers, 317/21, Dr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay-400001. 

75. fAjs. Shri T. S. Srinivasan, No. 1, Adayar 

•F’ Club Gale Rd., Madras-600028. 

(Composite). 

76. M/s. Anoop Kumar, 75, C-Park Street, 

‘F’ Calcutta-700016. (K.F.T.Z. Case). 

77. M/s. Industrial & Allied Chemicals, 
National House, 6 Tulloch Road, 
Bombay-1. 

78. M/s. Maruti Limited, Palam Gurgaon 
Road, Gurgaon, Haryana. 

79. Shri Suman Kumar Chatterji, 16, Hin¬ 
dustan Park, Calcutta-700029. 

80. Shri S. M. Maheshwari, B-114, Sarvodya 
Enclave, New Delhi-110017. 

*81. M/s. Voltas Limited, 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-400028. 
(Composite). 

*82. M/s. Tcchnicraft Corpn., 44, Darya 

‘F’ Mahal, A, Napean Sea Road, Bombay- 
400008. (Composite). 

*83. M/s. Auto Mughals Pvt. Ltd., 405, Maker 
Bhavan No. 3, 21, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay-400020. 

*84. Shri V. C. Chandiok, 41-L, Connaught 

‘F’ Circus, New Delhi-110001. (Composite). 

*85. Shri J. Bhushan, Box B, Cedar Mountain, 
N.C. 28716, U.S.A. 


M/s. Automotive Products Associated 
Ltd., U.K. 

M/s. A. J. Brockwell & Partners, England. 

M/s. Brush Electrical Machines Ltd., 
Loughborough, U.'K. 

M/s. Wilkinson Sword Ltd., Sword House, 
Totteridge Road, High Wymcobe, 
Bucks, London. 

M/s. Syma (High Wycombe) Ltd., Wel¬ 
lington Road, Cressex Estate, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, England. 

M/s. Ferrocement Services Gayicnko Ltd., 
9, Avery Row, London W.-l. 

M/s. J. Pickup & Sons Ltd., Shclphy Lane 
Works Marple, Cheshire, U.K. 

M/s. Fisons Ltd., Harvest House, Felixs¬ 
towe Suffolk 1 PI I 7LP, U.K. 

M/s. Ransomc Hoffmann Pollard Ltd., 
London. 

M/s. Surelab Superior Research Labora¬ 
tories Inc. Minnesota, USA. 

M/s. Cosden Technology Inc., Delaware 
USA. 

M/s. International Harvesters, 401, North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago IL 60611 
312670-4006. (USA). 

M/s. Krebs Engineers International, 
California, U.S.A. 

M/s. Refac Technology Development 
Corpn., 122, East 42nd Street, New 
York, NY 10017. 

M/s. Carrier Overseas Corporation, Syra¬ 
cuse, New York (USA). 

M/s. Electronic Concepts Inc., U.S.A. 


M/s. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Akron 
Ohio, 44316, USA. 

M/s. Republic Mineral Corpn., Houston, 
Texas, U.S.A. 

Samsonite Corporation, International 
Division Denver Colorado, USA. 


Clutch & Brake Assemblies. 


Design & Drawings for lime plants j 
of higher capacity. 

Flame-proof & increased safety 
motors. 

Safety Razors. 

Simulated Ceramics & Simulated ^ 
Marbles. 

Hulls made of Ferrocement for 
boats etc. 

Stainless Steel, Exhaust Manifold. > 

Fluorine Recovery Units. 


Ball, Roller & Rubber Bearings. ; 


Integrated Mica Paper (Electrical 
Grade) & Mica ba.sed Electrical 
Insulating Products. 

Polybutene. 


Heavy Dufy Trucks. 


Hydrocyclones. 

1 

On/Off Service Tube Evoloid ^ 
Valve Actuators. 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Equipment. 

Plastic Film Capacitors & Metal¬ 
lised Dielectric Film. 

High Pressure Hydraulic Hoses. 


Oil Well Flow-control Equipment. 
Samsonite Suitcases. 
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Binary Explosives. 


86. M/s. Heichem Pvt. Ltd., B-40. Sanat- M/s. Excoa Inc., U.S.A. 
nagar, Industrial Area Estate, Hydera¬ 
bad-500018 (AP). (Composite). 

♦87. Shri M. Ramana Reddy, (M/s. Shree M/s. Trade McNair, Walker Caroline Bid., Castor Complex. 

Krishna Oil Complex Ltd.), 6-3-1096/1, Airport Road, Kinston N.C.,- 29501, 

Somajiguda, Hyderabad-500004 (AP). USA. 

88. M/s. Vi jay Tanks & Vessels Pvt. Ltd., M/s. Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Ei Monte, Field Stress Relieved Spheres. 

93, Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Mulund California, USA. 

West, Bombay-40(X)80. 

89. M/s. American Refrigerator Company M/s. Chicago Blower Corpn., 1675 Glen Heavy Duty Fans/Blowers. 

Ltd., 13/C, Russel Street, Calcutta- Ellyn Road, Glendale Heights, HI. 

700071. 60137, U.S.A. 

90. M/s. Shri Dilip Madhav Sarwate, Flat M/s. Hitchiner Mfg. Co. Inc. Milford, Investment Castings. 

No. 9, ‘Sharda’ Plot No. 813/B, Bhandar- New Hampshire, 03055, USA. 

kar Inst. Road, Poona-411004. 

91. M/s. Govt. Electric Factory, Mysore M/s. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 1500 KVA/I 1 KV Transformers. 

Road, Bangalore-560026. Pittisburgh, Pennsylvania 15221, USA. 

*92. M/s. Zavcrchand Gackwad Pvt. Ltd., M/s. Aeroquip Corporation, Jackson, High Pressure Metallic Rubberised 
Padra Road, Baroda-390005. Michigan, U.S.A. & Wire Braided Flexible Tubes. 

93. M/s. Kerala Minerals & Metals Ltd., (1) M/s. Benilitc Corpn. of America, Titanium Dioxide. 

PB No. 30. Quilon, Kerala. 233, Broadway, New York, NY. 

10007. 

(2) M/s. Woodall Duckham Ltd., Craw¬ 
ley Sussex, England. 

(3) M/s. Kerr-McGee Chemical Corpo¬ 
ration, Oklahoma City, Oklohoma- 
73125, U.S.A. 

*94. M/s. Jefferson Bolts (India) Pvt. Ltd., M/s. Mr. Jack E. Shor, President Pentagon Mild Steel & High Steel Tensile 
‘F’ 204, Okhla Industrial Estate, New Delhi- Fasteners Corporation, New York, Bolts & Screws. 

20. (Composite). U.S.A. 

*95. M/s. ABL Electronics P. Ltd., 92, Mittal M/s. Xtel Inc. 2421-West Hilvest Drive, Thick Film Substrates & Resisti\'e 

•F’ Chambers, 9th Floor, 228, Nariman California, U.S.A. Networks. 

Point, Bombay-400021. (EPZ) 

96. M/s. Asian Cable Corpn. Limited, M/s. Phelps Dodge International Corpo- Crosslinked Polyethylene Cables. 

•Nirmal’ I9th Floor, 241/242, Backbay ration, U.S.A. 

Reclamation, Nariman Point, flombay- 
400021. (Composite) 

*97. M/s. Garware Filament Corpn. (P) Ltd., M/s. Wall Rope Ind. Inc., New Jersey, Synthetic Ropes. 

'F' Chowpatty Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, U.S.A. 

Bombay-400007. (Composite). 

98. M/s. Punjab State Industrial Develop- M/s. F. & S. Consultants, 2138, Madison H.T. Insulators, 
ment Corporation Ltd., SCO 54-56/ Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45208, U.S.A. 

Sector 17-A, P.B. 81, Chandigarh. 

99. M/s. Hindustan Steel Works Construe- M/s. Heckett Engineering Co., a Division Processing of Steel Plant Slag 

‘F' lion Ltd., 5/1, Commissariat Road, of Harsco Corpn. Inc. P.O. Box 1071, Refuse/Debris for the recovery 

Hastings. Calcutla-700022. Butler, Pennsylvania 160, U.S.A. of Steel & Iron Scrap. 

*100. M/s. Shri R. G. Poddar. 148, Hazaribagh M/s. Intermagnetics Corporation, Cali- Magnetic Recording Tape. 

‘F’ Road. Ranchi-8.34001 (Bihar). (Composite). fornia, U.S.A. 

*101. Shri Mukund Prabhakar Gupta, 36836, M/s. General Magnetic Co., U.S.A. Hard Ferrite Magnets. 

‘F’ Alexis Court, Sterling Heights, Michigan- 

48077, U.S.A. (Composite). _ 

(‘F' Indicates cases involving financial participation also). (* Indicates cases with export orientation) 
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Are the best brains 


in your organization 
starving? 

Keep them weii fed with 
ROBOTRON 



When you are paying a 
fortune to keep those Big 
brains in your employ, it 
would certainly be a 
shameful waste of money 
and talent if you are tardy 
in giving them a feed 
worthy of their mental 
'capabilities. 

To get the optimum use oi 
their Brain power, you’ve to 
maintain a continuous and 
steady flow of data, facts 
and figures, it's here that 
ROBOTRON comes to your 
rescue with unassuming 
alacrity. 

• With a faster Core process 
.than you-know-who/ 
ROBOTRON can process. 


store and retrieve 
information, combine and 
permutate, and provide 
useful means towards 
useful ends with devilish 
speed and accuracy. 



So, introduce ROBOTRON 

You can depend on its 
capacious larder to always 
keep the big brains of your 
organization well fed. And 
well nourished. 
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THE GWALIOR RATON SHE HFG. (WTG.) CO. LTD., 

(PULP DIVISION) 

Birlakootam, MAVOOR-673 661 Kozhikode Dist. KERALA, 

(Regd. Office : Biriagram, Nagda, M. P.) 

HELPS 


To move the wheels of textile industry all over India 
Thus saving enormous foieign exchange 
Much needed for National Development 


THIS IS A FOREST BASED INDUSTRY 
DO NOT DESTROY FORESTS 
GROW MORE TREES 
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The seventh meeting of cooperation among development bankers, cosponsored 
by the United Nations Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) and the 
Industrial Development Bank of India (IDBI), and held in the capital last week was 
a colourful afifair. In a decade of UNIDO’s life, this was the first occasion that its 
meeting was held in an Asian country and the host country had every ri^t to take 
pride in it. Inevitably, the participants dwelt upon the problems of the developing 
countries which have been struggling hard in order to bring about a new economic 
order in the world through equitable distribution of the available resources. And the 
conference did emphasise in unmistakable terms that the development banks under 
the leadership of the World Bank and its affiliates and associates could play a dyna¬ 
mic role in the task of lifting the living standard of the millions of poor in the 
developing countries. It also brought out clearly that the development bankers—as 
distinct from commercial bankers—had to sharpen their tools so as to be able to 
achieve the targets set for them in this conference and elsewhere. 

The prime minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, who inaugurated the meeting referred to die 
importance of industrialisation in the uplift of the economies of the poor countries. 
In this task, she said, the UNIDO could assist the developing countries through the 
transfer of technology and the provision of financial resources. Since the resources at 
the command of the UNIDO were not large, the progress in this regard was halting. 
Moreover, the technology needed by the underdeveloped countries was available from 
the multinationals though the price demanded most of the time was too high. Hence, 
it was necessary to explore the possibilities of cooperation among the developing coun¬ 
tries themselves. Here, the UNIDO could come in by collating the available informa¬ 
tion and making it available to the needy countries. Similarly situated countries, she 
rightly added, could learn from one another and also at a not-too-high cost. 

While the prime minister alluded to the widening gap in the level of living between 
the rich and poor countries, it was Mr Aroon K. Basak, Deputy Director, Cooperative 
Programme (UNIDO) who cited estimates of industrial production in order to high¬ 
light the ground which needed to be covered. Mr Basak said that in 1975, the gross 
value of industrial output of developing countries amounted to US Si84 billion or 
only seven per cent of the total industrial production of the worid. It is now being 
visualized that while the world industrial output will grow at the average rate of four 
per cent per annum, the developing countries will be helped to expand industrial 
production at just over nine per cent per annum. On these two assumptions, the share 
of the developing countries in world industrial output in the year 2000 will be 
US $1,750 billion or nearly one-fourih of the total world output of industry. This is 
indeed a till order and will require diversion of massive financial resources in the 
manufacturing facilities of the developing countries. Even if financial resources were 
made available by the World Bank and its associates, the problem of matching local 
resources will still need to be resolved. Then, the poor countries have been demand¬ 
ing long-term credits on soft terms. The fear has been rightly voiced that this might 
result in inefficient use of these resources leading to the establishment of inefficient 
enterprises. So the problem was not simply that of transferring financial or technical 
resources but of preparing the people of the developing countries for efficient use of 
these inputs. 

Perhaps the most interesting revelation was made at the meeting by Mr Basak 
when he said that the prospects for tapping development funds from the east 
European countries appeared bright. He is reported to have given details of 
UNIDO’s recent discussions with the International Investment Bank in Moscow 
which appeared to be interested in investing funds in the developing countries. 
It will be in the interest of the underdeveloped countries to continue this dia¬ 
logue with the Bank in Moscow and evolve the necessary machinery for acti- 





vely associating the COMECON funds for 
the betterment of the economies of the 
less developed countries. 

Happily, our country has a good re¬ 
cord in this regard. With 60 development 
banks of varying sizes spread all over the 
country, entrepreneurs at different levels 
are being trained to face the challenges 
which the processes of industrialisation 
pose. Besides the IDBI, the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India, the ICICI, 
the state financial corporations (SFCs) and 
their associates have spread their net wide. 
The small-scale industries in this country 
have progressed at a phenomenal rate, 
thanks to the encouragement provided by 
the SFCs. In 1965, the number of small- 
scale industrial units in our country was 
105,000. By 1975, it had nearly multiplied 
five times to rise to 502,000, resulting in 
employment opportunities for nearly two 
million persons. 


The IDBI which has only recently been 
delinked from the Reserve Bank of India 
provides finance both to large-sized indus¬ 
trial uiiits and the smaller financial insti¬ 
tutions. As the apex development bank of 
this country, it has shouldered great res¬ 
ponsibility in providing development 
finance. And the IDBI along with its 
associates has been attempting to chalk 
out procedures for the allocation of re¬ 
sources to backward regions, small-scale 
units and technician entrepreneurs. It 
has also to watch the interests of the 
units manufacturing goods of mass con¬ 
sumption or those engaged in export pro¬ 
motion. The task of allotting priority 
in the allocation of resources is by no 
means mean but the success of the IDBI 
in its mission will depend upon the skill 
it is able to exhibit in this delicate though 
pressing task. 


Using money with a 

little more thought 


The phvlosophy behind the new credit 
policy recently formulated by the Reserve 
Bank deserves to be properly re-conceived 
as the earlier inferences and anticipations 
seem to have gone awry. Even early in 
the current busy season banks are finding 
themselves in an extremely uncomfortable 
position and many institutions are unable 
to comply with the directives of the 
monetary authorities. They are also 
unable to entertain fresh proposals for 
loans and even small entrepreneurs have 
been complaining that their projects can¬ 
not be completed due to the refusal of the 
lending institutions to grant the necessary 
credit even though assurances had been 
given to this effect in earlier months. 
The scheduled commercial banks should 
have been feeling extremely comfortable 
as at no stage in recent history were they 
effecting additions to their deposits in 
such an impressive manner. 

In the twelve months ended November 
19,1^6 aggregate deposits of these banks 
rose spectacularly by Rs 3157.86 crores 
^inst only about Rs 190O crores in the 


previous 12 months. It is not quite clear 
how the big rise of Rs 1257 crores over 
the previous year's growth has taken 
place. But a good part of the new growth 
is due to the surge in foreign balances 
though there has also been mobilisation 
of deposits for larger amounts in new 
banked areas. However, of greater impor¬ 
tance is the increase in deposits due to 
rise in foreign balances. 

The questions may well be asked whether 
this spurt is not transitory in character, 
whether it will be dependable to proceed on 
the assumption that these funds will not be 
repatriated and whether it will be in order 
to use them for transacting normal banking 
business. In view of the confusion about 
the impact of expransion of money supply 
due to growing foreign exchange reserves 
and injection of purchasing power into 
rural areas throu^ massive procurement 
purchases, it is necessary to have a proper 
understanding of the recent developments. 

If the additions to the deposits of banks 
are in large measure due to the influx of 
hot money, as in Britain, or the placipg 


of funds with banks by outsiders due to 
the growing strength of the rupee, there 
is certainly the risk of quick repatriation 
at particular stages causing difiSculties for 
the banking system. In such a situation, 
the safe course would be to immobilise a 
good part of the new deposits and prevent 
them from being lent in the normal man¬ 
ner. There is, of course, no risk involved 
in disposing of funds mobilised from inter¬ 
nal sources in the usual way as it can be 
expected that the pace of monetisation 
will be hastened and the additions to 
working fund from Indian branches will 
gather in volume steadily. 

precis* character 

What, however, is (he precise character 
of (he accumulated foreign balances with 
the Reserve Bank and will it be correct 
presume that the experience of (be current 
year will be repeated in 1977 and subse¬ 
quent years? No precise answer has been 
provided by the Reserve Bank authorities 
as it has been stated that a detailed analy¬ 
sis of (he inflow of foreign exchange 
resources is yet to be attempted and com¬ 
pleted. It has even been said that the big 
spurt in foreign balances has created 
problems of management for Reserve 
Bank officials and the necessary organi¬ 
sational arrangements have to be com¬ 
pleted. The difficulties, perhaps, relate 
to the disposition of these foreign balan¬ 
ces in order to avoid a net decline in the 
purchasing power of these reserves due to 
changes in the external parities of diffe¬ 
rent currencies. This aspect of the pro¬ 
blem has to be carefully studied as it 
should not happen that the country loses 
when funds are repatriated, if at all, on 
account of depreciation in the value of 
some currencies, and the Reserve Bank is 
obliged to incur losses. 

No serious difficulties are likely to be 
encountered on this account as there is 
no large element of hot money or rqiatri- 
able funds. The remittances have been 
mainly due to non-resident Indians and 
the volume of funds held in designated 
foreign currencies, which arc theoretically 
repatriable cannot be more than Rs 200 
crores. The Reserve Bank would be well 
advised if the cash reserve ratio applicable 
to the scheduled commercial banks is main¬ 
tained at 4^ per cent as this alone would 
result in the immobilisation of funds for 
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over Rs 250 crores. It can even be main¬ 
tained at five per cent if it is felt that a 
more safe course should be adopted. But 
there is no warrant for raising the ratio 
to six per cent, especially when there is a 
strict control over fresh lending. The 
Reserve Bank will in any case have to 
adopt a careful policy in regard to the 
disposition of foreign exchange reserves 
as it has a duty to protect the purchasing 
power of these reserves even excluding 
the possibility of large scale repatriation 
of funds by holders concerned. 

gratifying featura 

The most gratifying feature of the accre¬ 
tions to foreign exchange reserves is the 
inflow of regular remittances through 
normal channels as a result of effective 
checks on smuggling operations, the vir¬ 
tual elimination of compensatory finan¬ 
cing arrangements and a distinct improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payment through 
larger exports and invisible receipts. It 
can, therefore, be said that there is no 
risk of repatriation of any large propor¬ 
tion of new additions to foreign exchange 
reserve, as stated earlier. Also, it is not 
correct to say that the expansionary 
effect of foreign exchange resources on 
money supply has a disturbing impact on 
the price structure in so far as the funds 
formerly utilised for smuggling operations 
and under compensatory financing 
arrangements are now going directly into 
the banking system. The rupee resources 
made available to recipients of foreign 
remittances clandestinely came out of tax 
evaded amounts and therefore there is no 
additional injection of purchasing power 
so far as the recipients arc concerned. 

It may, of course, be said that the fax 
evaded amounts have been released and 
can do harm in other directions. But the 
tax authorities are taking care of this as¬ 
pect of the problem and there is reason to 
believe that the undetected funds are lying 
dormant and completely sterile. As for 
the check on smuggled imports making 
for reduced availability of goods in some 
directions, the higher level of output indi¬ 
genously and larger direct imports can 
meet any unsatisfied demand if it exists. 

It will, therefore, not be incorrect to 
say that a portion of the increase in money 


supply in recent months attributable to 
deposit money with public is not really 
inflationary in character. As for the 
increase in money supply arising out of 
massive procurement purchases, the expan¬ 
sion of food credit by Rs 1,367 crores is 
partly due to imported foodgrains and 
partly due to purchases from Indian far¬ 
mers. 

The additions to credit over a period 
may however be of the order of Rs 1,500 
crores. If these purchases had not been 
effected the stocks would have been held 
by farmers and they might have been 
obliged to make distress sales for securing 
their requirements of cash. The additio¬ 
nal purchasing power on account of higher 
level of food production is larger in 
volume than the injection through pro¬ 
curement credit as only 12 million tonnes 
or thereabout have been procured out of 
a total production of 119 million tonnes, 
while the balance of 107 mill'on tonnes 
had been internally consumed. Here 
again, the question arises; what is exactly 
the addition to purchasing power as lower 
average prices have been secured on sales 
and the incomes have been spread more 
evenly all over the country? The extra 
purchasing power other than procure¬ 
ment credit relates to five million tonnes 
as compared to 1974-75. 

no aggressive demand 

The thin spread of additional purchas¬ 
ing power may be said to have encourag¬ 
ed larger spending. But there has been 
no aggressive demand for essential items 
except in respect of edible oils and sugar. 
Surprisingly enough there has been no 
increase in demand for cloth and yarn 
and the rise in cotton prices and the levy 
of heavy excise duties have even induced 
consumer resistance. The end prices are 
considered to be high and there may be 
larger demand for cloth and yarn only if 
cotton prices can be regulated and end 
prices of finished goods lowered. With 
arrangements for importing edible oils 
and raw cotton any assertion of inflatio¬ 
nary pressures in a period of higher eco¬ 
nomic growth can be effectively controll¬ 
ed. It is not therefore justifiable to take 
an alarmist view of the increase in money 
supply and adopt panic measures to con¬ 
trol even normal growth in bank credit. 


In fact, excessive neutralisation of addition I 
nal purchasing power may even havej^ 
undesirable efiects and create diflSculties' i 
relating to absorption of a larger volume 
of production. It is therefore necessary ; 
to reappraise carefully the significance of{ 
new developments and frame appropriate; 
flexible credit measures. 

cash reserve ratio 

The difficulties of banks now being 
experienced are mainly due to higher cash 
reserve ratio and big expansion of pro-,1 
curement credit. Out of the growth in, ^ 
deposits of Rs 3157 crores in the 12- 
month period under reference, non-food 
credit accounted for only Rs 1575 crores 
while procurement credit took away; 
Rs 1367 crores. Cash balances have risen 
by Rs 357 crores as only Rs 90 crores 
would have to be maintained additionally 
for servicing larger business, the extra ^ 
Rs 267 crores is due to the higher cash re-: 
serve ratio. 

Investments have had to be aug-, 
mented in a big way as the statutory 
liquidity ratio is high at 33 per cent. But 
banks have been unable to meet fully 
their obligation and the ratio is at present' 
slightly below the statutory minimum. The , 
borrowing from Reserve Bank has there¬ 
fore been large, there being an increase , 
of Rs 744 crores. If the earlier formula 
for refinance of procurement credit had 
been adhered to, member banks could , 
have easily borrowed against refinance 
facilities Rs 1500 crores instead of only . 
Rs 663 crores. The revised formula 
has no meaning as there is no prospect | 
of the locked up funds being released ' 
quickly through sales to the public. On 
the other hand, it is likely that there will 
be further increase in buffer stocks by 
five million tonnes and therefore in credit 
by Rs 600 crores. 

It has to be examined at this stage how 
b-isic buffer stocks should be financed. It 
will be far more cheap for the exchequer 
to raise the required amount through ad 
hoc securities carrying interest at 4^ per ‘ 
cent rather than through credit from the 
banking system at 12 per cent. 

In so far as the funds are provided out 
of owned sources the Food Corporation ! 
will be saddled with a heavy burden and ' 
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the government will have to bale it out 
with corresponding subsidies. It may of 
course be said that the Reserve Bank’s 
profit will swell and therefore the contri¬ 
bution to the government out of these 
profits, if food credit was financed through 
resources lent by RBI to the banking 
system. This is needlessly a complicated 
procedure. If the cash reserve ratio can 
be lowered and base buffer stocks arc 
segregated with deficit financing, wrong 
impressions may be avoided. The lending 
institutions can be asked to provide out 


of their owned funds up to Rs 1000 crores 
in respect of food stocks and there should 
not be any attempt to build stocks un¬ 
necessarily beyond 17 million tonnes as 
serious loss may be suffered by the com¬ 
munity through deterioration in storage, 
pilferage or other factors. The banking 
system’s disability should be removed and 
artificial squeeze in money market should 
be made to disappear with necessary cor¬ 
rectives. There should always be a check 
on unproductive lending, but no freeze 
for genuine productive purposes. 


Towards multi-fibre textiles 


The TWO-pronged strategy evolved by the 
union ministry of Commerce for tackling 
the current problems of the textile industry 
perhaps contains genesis of the future 
textile policy which may have to be based 
on a multi-fibre approach. Though no 
decision has yet been taken in this regard, 
there are enough pointers to this effect, 
the most important among them being 
the current attempts at lowering input 
costs in preference to allowing a raise in 
the prices of finished products. The impro¬ 
ved outlook of finding oil in the country 
too has induced thinking on the desir¬ 
ability of increasing the use of petroleum- 
based fibres. The growing acceptance by 
the amsumers of synthetic or mixed 
fibres owing to their longer durability and 
easier washability in comparison with 
cotton cloth is the third important pointer. 
In fact, the multi-librc approach has 
been adopted to some extent by the tex¬ 
tile manufacturers already on the latter 
two considerations not only in the cotton 
goods industry but al.so in the production 
of woollens. But this approach as yet has 
not been adopted on a systematic basis. 

no alternative 

If the country has to clothe adequately 
its teeming millions, which are growing 
further at a significant pace, there perhaps 
is no other alternative than to go in for 
the multi-fibre approach to our textile in¬ 
dustry. Ad hocism will no longer do. The 
policy framework will have to be drawn 
up on a long-term basis as a multi-fibre 


industry will have to be supported by a 
fairly ambitious programme for the pro¬ 
duction of synthetic fibres. The produc¬ 
tion capacity in these lines of manufac¬ 
ture at present is very limited, though 
some plans arc underway for its expan¬ 
sion. 

important prerequisite 

The most important prerequisite of a 
multi-fibre textile industry, however, is a 
change in the attitude of the government 
and the realisation on its part that syn¬ 
thetic or mixed fabrics are no longer a 
luxury required only by the more affluent 
sections of society. This is imperative for, 
in the interest of a rapid growth of the 
production of synthetic fibres, the two 
main handicaps from which the industry 
is suffering, namely, high taxation and 
comparatively small-scale of manufacture, 
have to be obviated. While the produc¬ 
tion costs of synthetic fibres can be brought 
down through expanding the scale of pro¬ 
duction, lower taxation should lead to 
growth in demand for the synthetic or 
mixed fabrics. High taxation, indeed, is 
acting as a damper in this regard and if 
the use of non-cotton or mixed fabrics has 
percolated to the lower middle sections of 
society, it has been primarily due to the 
two major advantages which they enjoy 
over the fabrics wholly made out of natural 
fibres in respect of maintenance. 

A realistic approach towards the deve¬ 
lopment of the production of synthetic 


fibres is also called for on the score that till 
lately these fibres were being smuggled 
into the country on a fairly large scale 
and the current programme of importing 
sizeable quantities of these fibres has been 
necessitated to no small extent by the 
dwindling of the supplies which earlier 
were available through smuggling to aug¬ 
ment the availability of natural fibres. If 
the manufacture of textiles has to be kept 
up not only to cater for the domestic re¬ 
quirements but also to meet the export 
needs at reasonable prices, there is no 
other alternative but to import synthetic 
fibres directly. 

A multi-libre approach to the textile in¬ 
dustry, however, will require not merely 
scaling down of the incidence of taxation 
on synthetic fibres and a substantial in¬ 
crease in the scale of their production 
but also equipping of our textile units 
with machinery for the manufacture of 
synthetic or mixed fabrics. This task can 
be easily undertaken at the present junc¬ 
ture when an ambitious programme of 
modernisation of the textile industry is 
being launched, particularly in the govern¬ 
mental sector under the aegis of the 
National Textile Corporation. In fact, this 
factor alone warrants an early decision 
of the long-term textile policy based on 
multi-fibre approach. Otherwise, there is 
a danger of unnecessary wastage of 
funds. 


wholesome results 

The multi-fibre approach can yield some 
other wholesome results too, the most 
important among them being the release 
of some area under cotton to the growing 
of such other essential crops as edible 
oils and sugarcane. Whereas wr| continue 
to spend sizeable quantities of foreign 
exchange on importing edible oils, we can 
step up exports of sugar not insignifican¬ 
tly if we can throw up larger surpluses of 
this commodity. As a sequel, land use can 
be rationalised, which process cannot be 
delayed too long. The growth in popula¬ 
tion makes it imperative that the limited 
resources of cultivable area are put to 
the most optimum uses so that the com¬ 
peting claims on them can be met to the 
best advantage of the economy. 
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Board of Trade deliberations • Cooperative 
oilseeds industry • ITC's diversification 


A I wo-PRONGFD Strategy has been evolved 
by the union ministry of Commerce not 
only to meet the current difficulties of the 
cotton textile industry but also to counter 
the clamour for a substantial raise in the 
prices of finished products. 

Briefing newsmen here last week after 
the Board of Trade meeting, the secretary 
for Textiles in the ministry of Commerce, 
Mr S.S Puri, revealed that an ambitious 
programme had been drawn up to aug¬ 
ment the- supply of cotton as well as 
synthetic fibres so that the supply of raw 
materials could be approximated to de¬ 
mand. The other prong of the strategy 
was efforts at lowering raw material costs 
so that there was a better alignment bet¬ 
ween raw material costs and the prices of 
manufactured products. 

containing prices 

The government, Mr Puri added, felt 
that this strategy could help in containing 
the prices of cotton goods in the interest 
of consumers. Apparently, the govern¬ 
ment does not think that the present price 
level of these goods is unreasonable. This 
inference is inescapable from Mr Puri’s 
observation that there was no undue 
accumulation of stocks at present despite 
increase in production during the first 
seven months of the current financial year. 
The consumer demand, he stressed, was 
obviously there at the present prices of 
cotton goods. 

The increase in production during the 
seven months to October, Mr Puri stated, 
had been of the order of 3.5 per cent in 
cloth and 7.4 per cent in yarn compared 
to the levels of output during the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. The produc¬ 
tion of cloth had been around 2379.4 
million metres, as against approximately 


2,300 million metres, and that of yarn 
about 606 million kgs, compared to nearly 
564 million kgs. 

Referring to the need for evolving the 
above strategy, Mr Puri emphasised that 
over the 12 months to October, whereas 
the prices of raw cotton had registered 
an increase of 56 per cent, those of yarn 
had gone up by 28 per cent and of the 
mill cloth by just about 5 per cent. 

import of cotton 

Mr Puri disclosed that the total demand 
for cotton during the current cotton year 
was estimated between 92 and 94 lakhs 
bales — consumption by the cotton mill 
industry 72/74 lakh bales; ex-mill con¬ 
sumption two lakh bales; closing stock at 
the end of the year equivalent to three 
months’consumption 18 lakh bales. As 
against this, although no firm estimate 
of this year’s production was available as 
yet, the total supply of raw cotton 
from indigenous sources, including the 
opening stock of 14.25 lakh bales, might, 
be around 80 lakh bales. There was, 
thus, a gap of about 12/14 lakh bales 
which had to be made up. The govern¬ 
ment had already planned to import five 
lakh bales of raw cotton; the funds for 
this purpose had been allocated to the 
Cotton Corporation of India. The balance 
requirements were proposed to be met 
through liberalised imports of non-cotton 
fibres. 

Licences, Mr Puri revealed, had already 
been issued for the import of 80,000 
tonnes of viscose staple and polynosic 
fibres which represented an equivalent of 
3.5 lakh bales of cotton. As the industry 
had been allowed to import these two 
products freely as well as free of customs 
duty up to October 31 next year, Mr Puri 


felt, another 1.5 lakh bales cotton equi-' 
valent of these fibres would be imported i 
by the industry. Imports of polyester,!* 
fibre had also been de-canalised and | 
these imports over the year were expected 1 
to be between 10,000 tonnes and 15,000 I 
tonnes, equivalent to 50/75,000 bales ofj 
cotton. The indigenous production of, 
non-cotton fibres was expected to be of 
the order of 2,400 tonnes of polyester fibre 
and 60,000 tonnes of viscose staple fibre. 

As a result, therefore, the stock left over . 
at the end of the year might be somewhat; 
better than the opening stock this year. 

‘ 

duty removed 

As regards bringing down the cost of 
raw materials, the customs duty on vis¬ 
cose staple and polynosic fibres, Mr Puri 
stated, had already been removed up to 
October 31 next year. The cost of 
polyester fibre had been lowered by the 
State Trading Corporation from Rs 75 to 
about Rs 63 per kg. The future imports , 
were likely to cost around this level. 

Referring to the demand for the conti- ^ 
nuation of incentives for textile exports— ■ 
which including the exports of art silk 
and woollen fabrics aggregated to about 
Rs 550 crores per annum — Mr Puri 
observed that further discussions were 
proposed to be held by his department / 
with the industry so that these exports 
could bo sustained. 

Mr Puri further stated that the Com¬ 
merce minister, Prof D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 
had urged upon the industry to maintain 
a steady production of controlled cloth 
for meeting the requirements of the weaker 
sections of society and not to unilaterally 
go back on this obligation — a tendency 
which has been noticed recently following 
the exemption granted from the produc¬ 
tion of controlled cloth to mills which are 
incurring losses. The government, Mr 
Puri added, was seized of the problems of 
the financially weak mills and proposed 
to devise ways and means of alleviating 
their distress through mutual discusssion. 

jute goods 

The other two industries the problems 
of which came up for discussion at the 
Board of Trade meeting were the jute 
and engineering industries. Briefing 
newsmen on the discussions on these 
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f o industries, the Commerce secretary, 
r S.G. Bose-Mullick, stated that the 

i oard of Trade noted the decline in our 
lare of world packaging trade from 
pproximately 64 per cent about 10 years 
. tgo to 40 per cent now due to keen 
. jompetition from synthetic substitutes 
' I ^hich had entered the market in a big 
iray and also owing to competition from 
phe other jute goods manufacturing coun¬ 
tries in the shrinking world market for 
’.hese goods. He, however, added that 
jihe Board did not consider the future 
butlook to be as bleak as hitherto for 
lately indications had been there of a 
' iiwing again in favour of jute goods as a 
iresult of the production costs of synthetic 
:>ubstitutc$ going up following hike in the 
price of crude oil. In fact, Mr Bose- 
iVfullick pointed out, there was some 
^improvement in the prices of jute goods 
recently and also the demand for jute 
.wool packs from Australia had revived as 
the price of these packs now compared 
: Ifavourably with those of the synthetic 
jpacks. 

input costs 

' The representatives of the jute industry 
|pleaded at the meeting that the govern- 
iment should take into account the rising 
input costs while sanctioning soft loans 
for the modernisation of industry. They 
also wanted cash assistance for jute ex¬ 
ports to be continued beyond March, 
1977. Another plea of their’s was for a 
reduction in the import duty on the 
equipment imported by the industry. The 
present import duty of 42 per cent on 
imported equipment was considered to be 
too high. The industry as well wanted 
that the minimum support price for 
secondary carpet backing should be 
, abolished. Reference was also made to 
the shipping difficulties faced by the jute 
industry. 

The government spokesmen at the 
meeting stressed the need for research and 
' development to find new end-uses for jute. 
This efifort, it was stressed, ought to be 
stepped up. It was pointed out that 
there was likely to be increased interna¬ 
tional cooperation in the R&D effort 
with the coming into existence soon of 
Jute International. The government 
spokesmen assured the industry represen¬ 


tatives that their above pleas would be 
sympathetically considered. 

The chairman of the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India allayed the fears of jute 
industry about freight rates on jute goods. 
The shipping rates for both jute goods 
and raw jute exports, he stated, were 
proposed to be continued to be charged 
at the present low levels so that exports 
were not hindered. 

engineering exports 

During the discussion on engineering 
exports, the representatives of the 
industry desired that steel should be made 
available to them at prices at which exports 
of prime steel were being effected. It was 
also suggested that a cell should be 
created in the Commerce ministry to 
identify underutilisation of capacity in 
the various lines of manufacture in the 
engineering industry and to consider ways 
and means of harnessing the idle capacity 
for exports. The need for tapping non- 
tradional markets for engineering goods 
exports, such as the markets of south 
America, north America and Nigeria, was 
also stressed by some industry representa¬ 
tives. They pleaded that some freight sub¬ 
sidy could be considered for the purpose. 

The representatives of the small-scale 
sector wanted exports of certain items 
like garments in the textile industry and 
electronics in the engineering industry to 
be reserved for this sector. It was com¬ 
plained that the existing export promotion 
council for the engineering industry 
tended to discriminate against the pro¬ 
ducts of small-scale units. The establish¬ 
ment of a separate export promotion 
council for the small-scale sector, there¬ 
fore, was urged. The small-scale manu¬ 
facturers, it was suggested, could also form 
export groups. In their case, the govern¬ 
ment, it was stre.ssed, should not insist on 
any exports in the first year for the 
provision of facilities, but could stipulate 
exports worth Rs 5 lakhs and Rs 10 lakhs, 
respectively, in the second and third 
years. 

It was further suggested that the allow¬ 
ance for business tours abroad particularly 
the west Asian markets, should be raised. 
Another suggestion made was that in the 
interest of containing the cost of project 
exports, the bank charges for bid bonds 


and performance guarantees should be 
reduo^, The Reserve Bank governor 
pointed out that already bank charges of 
bid bonds and performance gaurantees 
had been rationalised. Further concessions 
could be considered. 

The representative of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India stressed that 
efforts should be made to form consortia 
for civil construction and turn-key pro¬ 
jects abroad. The Projects and Equip¬ 
ment Corporation, he. said, had already 
formed one such consortium. The Fede¬ 
ration of Indian Export Organisations 
could set up some more consortia. 

The secretary of the ministry of Ship¬ 
ping assured the Board of Trade that the 
problems of shipping were being looked 
into by his ministry. The idea of centra¬ 
lised cargo booking was also under consi¬ 
deration. 

The industry was also assured that 
simplication of the system of cash assis¬ 
tance was under the consideration of the 
government. The duty drawbacks, it 
was pointed out, were already being 
allowed through banks. 

production for exports 

In his inaugural address. Prof Chatto- 
padhyaya called upon the leaders of 
industry and trade to spare no efforts in 
accelerating expansion of production for 
exports. He asked them to take full 
advantage of the measures taken by the 
government to liberalise imports of capital 
goods, design and spares. He as well 
urged them to adopt a vigorous export 
strategy to meet the changing situation in 
the international trade which was becom¬ 
ing increasingly competitive and more 
complex than ever. 

Prof Chattopadhyaya regretted the 
growing tendency of the developed coun¬ 
tries to resort to restrictions on one pre¬ 
text or the other whenever commodity 
exports from a developing country tended 
to expand. He cautioned that there could 
be serious repercussions of this tendency to 
the economies of the developing nations. 

Prof Chattopadhyaya stressed that 
the future vigorous export efforts should 
not be confined merely to expanding the 
quantum of traditional and non-tradi- 
tional exports but should also cover 
intensive market surveys which could 
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throw up anticipated demand in the 
foreign markets to meet which exports 
from here could be stepped up. He 
called for a concerted effort at consultancy 
exports. 

The Commerce minister announced the 
government’s decision to set up a national 
centre where all commercial intelligence 
obtained would be pooled and made 
available to the business community. 

Prof Chattopadbyaya expressed satis¬ 
faction at the 28 per cent increase in 
export during the first six months of the 
current financial year over the correspon¬ 
ding period of last year, but warned 
the business community against compla¬ 
cency. He pointed out that our share 
in global exports was just around 0.54 
per cent. It had gone down to this level 
from 1.2 per cent about a decade ago. 
Even in the regions like west Asia and 
north Africa, to which our exports had 
expanded rapidly in the recent past, our 
share of Jhe market, he said, was no 
more than three per cent. 

Prof Chattopadbyaya urged industria¬ 
lists to utilise what was presently going 
waste in our agricultural and industrial 
processes. Production methods, he 
observed, could be devised to utilise these 
wastes both for internal purposes and 
export. He identified in this connection 
such items as rice bran, mangoe kernels 
and by-products of slaughter houses. 
He disclosed that an export project cell 
had already been set up in his ministry 
to work on the utilisation of these waste 
materials. 

* * 

The two-day conference of the co¬ 
operative oilseeds industry, which was 
held here last week, has recommended 
the setting up a national federation of 
oilseeds processing units in the country. 
Pending the formation of the federation, 
which may take some time, it has sug¬ 
gested that an informal council of co¬ 
operative oilseeds processing units should 
I be set up under the aegis of the National 
Co-operative Development Corporation. 

The new organisation is envisaged to 
provide a common forum for compilation 
and dissemination of relevant informa¬ 
tion and monitoring the operations of 
the industry. 

The conference, which was attended by 


about 100 representatives of co-operative 
institutions running oil mills, stressed 
that oil units should maintain their co¬ 
operative character, adopt policies which 
ensured better returns to the growers and 
supply of oilseed products to consumers 
at reasonable rates The units were told 
to modernise their management, improve 
capacity utilisation, maintain madiines 
systematically and adopt measures to 
control costs. 

Another recommendation of the con¬ 
ference was that the co-operative oil mills 
should collaborate at the state and 
hational levels for adopting joint sales 
arrangements specifically for the export 
of oilcakes. 

It was also decided to give full support 
to the National Agricultural Co-operative 
Marketing Federation in its implemen¬ 
tation of the national oil plan, "nje con¬ 
ference hoped the plan would be extended 
to ensure full protection to growers and 
consumers. 

cooperative sector 

The conference adopted a plan for the 
development of the oilseeds processing 
industry in the co-operative sector in the 
next five years. The plan includes the 
organisation of about 50 oilseeds proces¬ 
sing complexes with a total capacity of 
about eight lakh tonnes of oil-bearing 
materials. About 20 of these units, it 
was stressed, should be based on cotton¬ 
seeds, 14 on groundnuts and the rest on 
other seeds. The National Cooperative 
Development Corporation has agreed to 
finance these units if they are viable. 
The NCDC has already assisted 31 large 
oilseeds processing complexes out of which 
18 are already in production. 

Most of the co-operatives, it was felt, 
were now utilising only one type of raw 
material and this affected their capacity 
utilisation. The conference, therefore, 
suggested that all units should diversify 
their machinery so as to use a variety of 
oilseeds. It was also emphasised that 
the government should make its licensing 
policy flexible enough for this purpose. 

Units in some states like Gujarat, it 
was pointed out, were depending rather 
heavily on the pooling system for raw 
material. Certain units were finding it 
difficult to obtain sufficient raw material. 
It was, therefore, suggested that in order 


to achieve better capacity utilisation, 
these units should adopt other methods 
of procuring raw materials. 

It was also recommended that coopera¬ 
tives should take up oilseeds development 
programmes in their areas of operation. 

The conference further suggested that 
the licensing policy for co-operative 
units should be liberalised. 

• « 

The five-star Hotel Mughal, which India 
Tobacco Company Limited has put up 
recently at Agra, after the first such hotel 
constructed by it at Madras—Hotel Chola 
—last year, should go some way in im¬ 
proving tourists facilities at this historic 
town which because of the renowned 
Taj Mahal attracts a large number of 
tourists—both national and interna¬ 
tional-daily. The ITC went into the 
hotel business, as also into the export of 
general merchandise and marine products, 
with a view to diversifying its activities. 
Its third hotel—this too a five-star one— 
is currently under construction at New 
Delhi. It has been named after the 
Great Mauryas. 

Unlike the other modern hotels coming 
up in the country, the 200-bed Hotel 
Mughal, built at a cost of about Rs 4 
crores, is not a high-rise construction. 
Imaginatively planned, it is a “walking” 
hotel with all modem amenities—a home 
away from home. Its well laid gardens 
have a soothing effect. The beauty of 
the historic Taj can be enjoyed from the 
various observation points of the hotel. 

In line with the philosophy of indus¬ 
trial units doing their bit for the improve¬ 
ment of rural areas. Hotel Mughal pro¬ 
poses to adopt the village adjacent to it 
and spend several lakhs of rupees on 
improving living conditions there. Arrange¬ 
ments are also envisaged to be made to 
show tourists the Agra artisans at work 
in their homes. 

Significantly enough, the ITC has not 
gone in for any collaboration for its 
hotel business, reflecting its faiUi in the 
competence of its personnel. 

The proposed dilution of the foreign 
holding in the equity of the ITC to 
slightly less than 40 per cent should 
augur well for the future diversification 
and expansion programmes of this 
professionally-managed corporate unit. 
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Dr Rajendra Prasad 


Agricultural marketing 

Whil* agricultural production has Incroatod In this country in rscsnt 
ysars, there have been persistent demands for improved agricultural 
marketing practices. In Bihar, this has been tried through market 
yards. Three.of them have already started working while 14 are at 
various stages of completion. The author has listed the various 
advantages which accrue to the producer as well as the consumer 
through improved agricultural marketing. 


Bihar has been recognised as one of 
the backward states of India and is far 
below the national average on almost ali 
counts. “With its 60.8 million popula¬ 
tion, Bihar is the second most populous 
state. It accounts for 5.3 per cent of the 
country’s total area. The density of 
population at 349 per sq km is nearly 
double the all-India average. Moreover, 
of the total population of the state, only 
10 per cent is urban as against the all- 
India average of 20 per cent. The lower 
rate of ubranisalion underlined the poor 
demand of labour and the limited job 
prospects in Bihar as compared to other 
states. Per capita income is also consi¬ 
derably low in comparison to all-India 
average.' Tven the basic infrastructure, 
such as electricity and road length on 
which economic growth hinges, are poor¬ 
ly developed. Only 14 per cent villages 
had been electrified up to March 1974.’’* 
“The length of surfaced road per 100,000 
of population was only 50.6 kms in 
Bihar against the average of 86.1 for 
all-India in March, 1972 and the relative 
position has not changed since. Develop¬ 
ment of rural roads has also been lagging 
behind. 


hectares in size, revealing a vast majority 
of small and marginal farmers. 

‘‘Out of the total area of 428 lakh 
acres, the average net area sown is about 
210 lakh acres and current fallows 60 
lakh acres. Culturable waste lands (12.7 
lakh acres) constitute only 3 per cent, and 
forests (72 lakh acres) about 17 per cent 
of the total area.’’’ Approximately 25 
per cent of the net area sown is under 
irrigation facilities. 

The agriculture sector has a large 
number of small and fragmented holdings 
whose output is still dependant on vaga¬ 
ries of the monsoons. Lands suffers from 
serious drought once in every five years. 
The alluvial areas of the state are also 
liable to suffer heavily from floods whose 

POINT 

OF 

VIEW 

frequency and intensity appear to have 
increased in recent years. 


government. “At the end of the foui « 
five-year Plan the state’s food prodi c 
tion in a cultivated area of 287 lai | 
acres was only 84 lakh tonnes, 23 la' : 
tonnes less than the target’’.* Besid 
natural hazards, a major reason for tt | 
disappointing position is that not cnoui j 
attention has been devoted to faciliti ( i 
and services for productive and distt; 
bution systems which must be availab 
to the cultivators to develop agriculture^ 
economy. Productive facilities not sufl 
ciently stressed are availability of inpui^ 
and production credits etc. While th 
importance of these facilities is recognisec 
this article will deal only with marketing 
of agricultural commodities. 

market facilities 

There has been negligence about thr 
proper market facilities for agriculture 
commodities and the relationship betweer' 
marketing and production is overlooked 
The possibility that marketing must play 
an important role in agricultural deve¬ 
lopment is seldom considered. A similar. 
situation also exists in respect of increas-- 
ed efficiency in the marketing of agricul-,' 
tural products and its importance in the' 
development of the economy as a whole. 

It is generally agreed that the traditional 
marketing system in this state and else-' 
where in India or in developing countries! 
is not highly competitive, trade is often 
viewed as being unproductive, and the 


farm-oriented economy 

Bihar is predominantly agriculture- 
oriented economy, not with a pronounced 
commercial basis, but subsistence agricul¬ 
ture with its emphasis on the production 
of food for the cultivator’s family. Agri¬ 
culture including allied industries alone 
contributes about 59 per cent of the total 
income of the state. 

There is overwhelming dependence on 
agriculture. In 1971, about 82 percent 
of the total working force as cultivators 
and agricultural labourers were dependent 
for their livelihood on agriculture. 
About 80 per cent of operational hold¬ 
ings in the state arc less than two 


There is insufficient availability of farm 
credit, as the co-operative credit structure 
is weak, and commercial banks have yet 
to penetrate into rural areas in Bihar. 

The state has been making planned 
efforts in post-independence years to 
raise its agriculture from traditional 
niggardliness to modem abundance. In 
this direction, the government of Bihar 
made a huge investment on various deve¬ 
lopment programmes. Due to this, consi¬ 
derable progress has been made in agricul¬ 
tural production, particularly in command 
areas (gross agricultural production has 
been more than doubled during the last 
decade in Kosi and Gandak), yet overall 
agricultural growth in Bihar has not 
attained the levels anticipated by the 


various agents that make up the system , 
are frequently left to be exploited. More ‘ 
often the farmers neither have the faci-' 
litics of marketing not business ability. 
Foodgrain transport system appears to 
be very insufficient, modes of transpor¬ 
tation are traditional. There is lack of 
grading and standard weights and measur¬ 
es facilities. Defective preparation 
and adulteration of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties are common. 

The features of traditional marketing 
clearly reveal that the agricultrists gene- ' 
rally market their produce under very 
disadvantageous conditions. Low returns 
of the marketable surplus as a result of a 
defective marketing organisation have 
been resulting in the cumulative process 
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loss to different segments of the 
;^:iely. Marketing through the channels 

I low income, low savings, low invest- 
(nt, low agricultural production, low 
irketing surplus and the low bargain- 
' power creates a vicious circle. Under 
j,;h circumstances, even if the produc- 
side is strengthened and cultivation 
Sproved the peasants may not gain 
j’lch as the benefits of better farming 
luld probably be reaped by middlemen. 
With a view to modernising agricul- 
re, it is necessary to reduce as speedily 
: cl effectively as possible various dcfi- 
nicies in the marketing structure. The 
;:reasing appreciation in recent years 
: the disabilities from which the culti- 
■ tors suffer owing to lack of satisfactory 
^rangements for the marketing of their 
' oduce is an encouraging indicator in 
■ 2 progress of planned economic 
' velopment. 

In some situations, there may be the 
jVed for a much more elaborate 
d comprehensively organised market- 
g system. For fresh fruits and vegeta- 
es, for example, there must be uniform 
d precise grading, packing, temperature 
•ntrol in transit timing and adjustment 
■ total quantities delivered to particu- 
r markets, and consistent sales 
omotion. 

processing cost 

There should be a place where various 
ipcs of agricultural processing is conduct¬ 
ion a larger scale. It should be pos- 
ible to lower the unit cost of processing, 
nd at the same time, producing quality- 
ontrolled processed products which 
ommand the best prices in city markets. 

An effective distributive system for 
Ji'oduction supplies and consumption 
equirements is also essential. If high- 
iclding seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, farm 
quipments, etc. are not readily available 
t low cost, the expansion of agricultu- 
al production may not be sustained. If 
suitable range of consumer goods is 
lot also ohtainable conveniently and 
nexpensively, then the farmer’s standard 
f living may not be improved. Thus, 
here is the need for scientific marketing 
i) to improve the traditional marketing 
ystem with a view to protecting the 
itetest of the producer and increasing 


his income by making the market structure 
more competitive and efficient, (ii) to 
provide a desirable level of satisfaction to 
the consumer for spending his money, and 
(iii) to give a fair return to the trader 
for his efforts. 

An efficient marketing system can only 
be created if the ideas of scientific 
marketing are implemented properly. 
The ways of carrying out marketing 
improvement by introducing new proce¬ 
dures, construction of new facilities, 
organisation of new enterprises and 
suppression of undesirable practices re¬ 
quire someone to take the initiative. 
This initiative in Bihar as well as in the 
country as a whole originated from the 
government. 

regulated markets 

In Bihar, the first step was taken to 
remove the imperfections in the market¬ 
ing system by enacting the Bihar Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Market Act, 1960 (Act, 
XVI of 1960). This Act provided for the 
creation of market areas and constitution 
of market committees, regulation of 
market charges and market practices 
licensing of market functionaries, display 
of market information, arrangement of 
sale by auction, etc. 

The working of the regulated markets 
during the last few years has faced various 
hurdles. The existing shops and godowns 
of the traders formed part of the town. 
Even in the important wholesale markets 
.shops and ‘Arhats’ were in narrow lanes 
which do not permit the access of vehicular 
traffic. Due to the absence of a well- 
defined and equipped market area, the 
market committees were on the one hand 
experiencing difficulties in enforcing the 
regulatory provision of the Act, and on the 
other hand, they were deprived of the 
legitimate revenue which could have been 
invested on developmental work. Thus, 
the entire programme of regulation was 
rendered ineffective and, therefore, distri¬ 
butional efficiency could not be properly 
channelled for the benefit of the various 
sectors of the population. 

The need to broadbase the development 
process for rural marketing in Bihar has 
been strongly felt by promoting a network 


of market yards to adduce the scientific 
marketing system. A market yard would 
be a centrally-located small market town 
where appropriate facilities would be avail¬ 
able to operate an impersonal and compe¬ 
titive market for farm produce and also 
would act as nuclei of development. For 
implementing this idea, the government of 
Bihar proposed to construct various 
market yards for providing modern market 
facilities which include office buildings, 
auction platforms, wholesalers’ shops, 
storage, godowns, amentities for the 
farmers like resthouses and canteens, 
water for human and animal consumption, 
parking areas for bullock and carts, fences 
for security and other facilities such as 
banks, post offices, credit co-operatives, 
extension services, shops selling fertilisers, 
seeds, and equipments, workshop for 
repair of implements, and consumers 
stores. To provide this infrastructure 
for agricultural development, finance was 
the main constraint, as it was beyond the 
reach of the government as well as the 
resources of the market committees. This 
difficulty was, however, removed by sanc¬ 
tioning an IDA credit of Rs 10.16 crores 
(US $14 million) to meet about 60 per 
cent of the Rs 16.95 crores total cost for 
constructing 50 market yards as well as 
for training and project evaluation. 

three agreements 

Negotiations were made for entering 
into an agreement on terms and conditions 
set forth in the “three agreements’’* in 
March 1972 between the government of 
India, the state of Bihar, the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation and the State Bank 
of India. The state government and 
market committees are sharing 11 per cent 
of the project cost. The Agricultural Re¬ 
finance Corporation and the State Bank of 
India are financing 20 per cent and 9 per 
cent respectively of the project cost from 
their own funds. 

The primary responsibility for the 
execution of 50 agricultural market yards, 
commonly known as IDA markets, was 
assigned in the middle of 1972 to an auto¬ 
nomous, statutory board known as the 
Bihar State Agricultural Marketing Board 
which was created by amendment to the 
Bihar Agricultural Produce Market Act. 
This marketing board was given general 
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supervisory powers over the “regulated 
market committee”* and was made 
the key management agency in planning 
for the development of market yards 
equipped with modern amenities and for 
their proper operation. The construction 
of facilities in all IDA markets should be 
completed by the end of 1978. 

So far, three market yards (Gulab-bagh, 
Bihta and Nokha) have started working 
and 14 are at various stages of completion. 
Land acquisition proceedings have been 
initiated for 20 markets out of the remain¬ 
ing 33. The board would also construct 
market yards under SEDA and MEAL 
schemes, tribal development scheme and 
state plan. 

IDA credit 

The IDA (an affiliate to the World 
Bank) entered in the field of agricultural 
marketing for the first time to meet the 
major part of costs of developing 50 agri¬ 
cultural market centres in the state of 
Bihar. These markets would provide 
moderrf market facilities within fenced 
market yards of ‘6 to 25 hectares’.’ At 
the full development of the market yards, 
income of farmers as well as licensed 
traders would increase while consumers 
would pay a slightly higher price for a 
better quality of produce that would be 
ensured by the markets. It could be 
assumed that the consumers’ satisfaction 
Would be considerably higher than the 
price paid for agricultural commodities, be 


The project would also stimulate employ¬ 
ment opportunities. 

Proper arrangements for efficient 
handling of huge amounts of agricultural 
produce under sale by auction that assures 
maximum competition, cleaning and grad¬ 
ing, eradication of unauthorised charges 
and adequate scientific storage facilities 
would bring a significant increase in 
income to the producers. The tangible 
benefits expected to accrue to the pro¬ 
ducers are estimated under the following 
categories: 


Categories Norms 

(per cent) 

1. Higher prices induced by fair 


competition under auction 


system. 

1 to 2 

2. Higher prices which the pur- 


chasers would be willing to 


pay owing to cleaning and 


grading of produce. 

3 to 5 

3. Reduction in market charges. 

3.75 

4. Benefit from improved storage. 

3 to 5 

The increased prices received 

by the 


farmers would result in increased agricul¬ 
tural production is one of the major aims 
of the project. In its appraisal of Bihar 
Agricultural Markets Project, IDA quanti¬ 
fied that this project would result in one 
per cent increase in agricultural production 
at full development. 

The business activities will completely 
concentrated in the market yards. 


resulting in a significant reduction in C; i 
gestion and excessive traffic in the m;^ 
town. This would diminish maintenai ’ 
and administrative costs of the mun 
pality. (IDA estimated Rs 1 milli 
saving). 

Under-employment and unemploymt 
are well recognised phenomena in devclc 
ing countries which led to large sc; 
migration of people from rural areas 
cities in search of employment. T1 \ 
resulted in overcrowding the cities ai 
initiated a disordely process of socl 
changes. 

The long-term aim of the project is 
create an agri-business system in tl, 
rural areas. Thus, the growth of mark 
yards would provide a considerab 
number of jobs to the people who want* 
such opportunities outside the villag 
IDA appraisal report indicates that mark 
construction would require about 150 mf 
years for each market built or a total i; 
7,500 man years, and permanent craplo' 
ment of market yards (staff an J labour) 
estimated at a minimum of 2,000 jobs. ' 

There are certain other benefits whic 
are probably not quantifiable. Thes 
benefits include savings in transportatio 
of agricultural commodities, demonstrf 
tion affects of the markets yards on th, 
thinking of farmers, traders and con 
sumers, change in agricultural technolog;' 
and cropping pattern, and evolution o 
healthy interaction between the cxistini 
private system and the public sector. [ 
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Market Project) Dated March 29, 1972, (a) Deve¬ 
lopment Credit Agreement between India and IDA, 
(b) Bihar Agreement between tDA and the State of 
India (c) Pro/eci Agreement between IDA and 
Agricultural Refinance Corporation and State 
Bank of India. 

6. When the board was constituted in 1972 the 
total number of regulated markets in the state was 
only 62. At present the board has 110 regulated 
markets and proposes to set up another 20 during ’ 
the current financial year. 

7. The area of a market yard is calculated tak¬ 
ing average market arrivals into consideration. It 
should be at least 6 hectares when the average 
market arrivals estimated on an annual basis are 
less than 125 tonnes per day plus 1 hectare for 
every 20 tonnes per day over 125. 


Attention Subscribers 

All subscribers are requested to notify the non- 
receipt of a particular issue within a month of the date 
of publication failing which it may not be possible to 
provide replacement copy. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


[Regional disparities and 

expansion of 

Analysing tha data for the years period after the 
I nationalisation of 14 ma]or banks, the author (who is manager 
I of the State Bank of India at Palghat) has come to the 
I conciusion that the objective of utiiising the bank branch 
1 expansion programme as a tooi to correct the inter-state and intra- 
state imbaiances was not achieved because the new branches opened 
I were mostly in rural, semi-urban and unbanked areas and not in 
I backward areas. 


I^NE reason often given to explain the 
'iyide disparities in the flow of bank credit 
jfc different* regions is the uneven deve- 
iJopment of banking infrastructure in the 
^fountry. At the end of June 1969, just 
^before the nationalisation of 14 major 
panks less than one third of banks’ 
I'lranches were located in backward states 
hnd territories. Branches located in the 
■backward districts were only less than 
^wo-fifths of the total. Even among the 
i jranches established in the backward 
districts, only 37.5 per cent were situated 
n backward districts of backward 
itates. This article seeks to find 
out whether this uneven spread has 
phanged as a result of the vigorous 
jprogramme of branch expansion, hailed 
as the most striking change® and the most 
significant iichievcment after nationalisa¬ 
tion.® The sources of data are: 

(1) The Basic Statistical Returns, (Pro¬ 
visional Results for December, 1974); 

, (If) Banking profile published by the 
jRcserve Bank of India, and 

(III) The annnal reports of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

minor difference 

There are some minor differences in 
the number of branches at the end 
of June 1969, furnished in the Banking 
Profile, and the Basic Statistical Returns. 
But these however do not vitiate the 
findings of the study. The period covered 
is 5J- years after nationalisation. 

Table I shows that the preference of 
the banks in favour of developed states 
and districts in the matter of location of 
their branches continued even after June 
1969. Of the 9674 new branches opened 
after June 1969 till December 1974, 5731 
(59.30 per cent) were in the eight deve¬ 


loped states and two union territories. 
Their share in the increase was dispro¬ 
portionate to their share in population 
(44.0 per cent) as also in relation to the 
large share they already had in June 
1969 (67.8 per cent). Some developed 
states such as Haryana, Punjab and 
Karnataka had improved their relative 
shares during the period. The relative 
share of West Bengal, the only developed 
state which was considered as under¬ 
banked came down. 

underbanked areas 

The new branch expansion programme 
laid considerable emphasis on opening 
branches in under-banked and unbanked 
centres. Of the total number of branch¬ 
es opened during the five-year period 
after nationalisation, 53.3 per cent were 
opened in unbanked centres. However, 
most of these branches (55.3 per cent) 
were opened in the unbanked centres of 
developed states and territories. The 
share of these states in the total branches 
opened in unbanked centres is no doubt, 
coming down. But the decline docs not 
show a steady and continuous trend. In 
fact, the share of these states rose to 
the maximum in 1971-72 (59.9 per cent) 
from 56.4 per cent in 1969-70 and 54.4 
per cent in 1970-71. In 1972-73 the share 
came down rapidly to 50.3 per cent only 
to go up to 52.3 per cent in 1973-74. 
West Bengal the underbanked among 
developed states had the lowest share 
among developed states (barring 
Haryana) in the branches opened in un¬ 
banked areas after nationalisation. 

Of the total branches opened after 
nationalisation till December 1974, 
51.3 per cent were in rural areas and 
21.8 per cent in serai-urban areas. This 


K. K. George 

bank branches 

is a laudable achievement, no doubt. 
However, of the total rural branches, 
54.4 per cent were in the rural areas of 
developed states and territories. In the 
semi-urban branches opened, this propor¬ 
tion was (59.3 per cent) still higher. The 
share of these states in the urban and 
metropolitan branches was the highest 
(69.2 per cent). 

intersiaie disparities 

As a result of the larger share 
of the developed states and union 
territories, the rural and semi-urban 
orientation of the new branch expansion 
programme failed to make a dent in the 
problem of inter-state disparities in the 
banking infrastructure. In fact Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal among 
developed states increased their share in 
the total number of rural branches. 
The share in semi-urban branches 
went up for Kerala, Haryana, Punjab 
and West Bengal. Except for the 
latter, none of these slates were consi¬ 
dered as underbanked in 1969. 

The new branch expansion programme 
failed to undo the wide intra-state dis¬ 
parities in banking infrastructure which 
prevailed before nationalisation of banks 
though it did make an attempt in this 
direction. The 252 backward districts 
accounting for 65.9 per cent of the total 
384 districts (excluding Sikkim) had re¬ 
ceived only 45.3 per cent share in the 
branches opened after nationalisation. 
The share of backward districts in the 
total number of branches opened in deve¬ 
loped states was still lower (38.3 per cent). 
Thus developed states as a whole showed 
increase in intra-state disparities during 
the period. The share of backward dist¬ 
ricts in the branch network came down 
in the states of Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu (developed) and Assam (backward), 
indicating an increase in intra-state 
disparities. 

Though a higher percentage of 
branches opened in backward states 
was in the backward districts (55.4 per 
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Table 1 

State and Districtwiae Distribution of Offices Opened after NaHonalisation—June 1969-DecMnber 1974 

(All Scheduled Commercial Banks) 



State and Union Territories 

Rural 

Semi- 

urban 

Urban and 
metropo¬ 
litan 

Backward 

districts 

Developed 

districts 

Total 

Offices 
opened in 
unbanked 
areas 

Developed States ft Union Territories 

1. Gujarat 

8.0 

7.1 

8.0 

6.5 (37.0) 

9.1 

7.9 

7.4 

2. 

Haryana 

2.6 

4.7 

0.7 

1.6 (28.2) 

3.3 

2.6 

2.4 

3. 

Karnataka 

10.8 

7.9 

8.6 

11.4 (53.6) 

8.2 

9.7 

10.7 

4. 

Kerala 

6.2 

9.9 

2.6 

6.3 (51.0) 

5.0 

5.6 

7.2 

5. 

Maharashtra 

7.2 

9.9 

16.6 

6.0 (26.1) 

14.0 

10.4 

6.8 

6. 

Punjab 

7.2 

6.1 

3.4 

4.1 (30.5) 

7.8 

6.0 

6.9 

7. 

Tamil Nadu 

8.2 

8.6 

9.2 

8.8 (47.1) 

8.2 

8.5 

8.7 

8. 

West Bengal 

4.2 

5.1 

8.5 

5.5 (44.8) 

5.6 

5.6 

4.9 

9. 

Chandigarh 

. . 


1.2 


0.6 

0.3 


10. 

Delhi 



10.2 

. . 

5.0 

2.7 

0.3 


Total 

54.4 

59.3 

69.2 

50.2 (38.3) 

66.8 

59.3 

55.3 

Backward States & Union Territories 

11. Andhra Pradesh 

7.6 

8.4 

7.8 

8.1 (46.4) 

7.7 

7.9 

7.4 

12. 

Assam 

1.7 

1.5 

0.6 

1.6 (58.8) 

0.9 

1.2 

1.8 

13. 

Bihar 

5.6 

5.7 

2.7 

6.7 (62.2) 

3.4 

4.9 

5.7 

14. 

Himachal Pradesh 

2.3 

0.8 


2.0 (64.2) 

0.9 

1.4 

2.2 

15. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1.7 

0.8 

1.5 

3.2(100.0) 

• 

1.4 

1.5 

16. 

Madhya Pradesh 

6.0 

6.3 

3.9 

8.1 (66.7) 

3.4 

5.5 

6.4 

17. 

Manipur 

0.1 


Neg. 

0.2(100.00) 

. 

0.1 

0.1 

18. 

Meghalaya 

0.1 

0.3 


0.2 (50.0) 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

19. 

Nagaland 

0.1 

0.1 


0.1(100.0) 


0.1 

0.1 

20. 

Orissa 

2.3 

2.3 

0.9 

1.8 (41.5) 

2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

21. 

Rajasthan 

4.8 

4.0 

3.1 

4.5(48.7) 

3.9 

4.2 

4.3 

22. 

T ripura 

0.2 

0.3 


0.3(100.0) 


0.2 

0.2 

23. 

Uttar Pradesh 

11.8 

9.1 

10.3 

11.0 (46.0) 

10.7 

10.9 

11.6 

24. 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

Neg. 

0.1 

. 

0.1(100.0) 


Neg. 

... 

25. 

Arunachal Pradesh 

0.1 


. 

0.2(100.0) 


0.1 

0.1 

26. 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

0.1 



0.1(100.0) 

. • 

Neg. 

0.1 

27. 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

0.8 

0.6 

. . 

1.2(100.0) 


0.5 

0.7 

28. 

Lakshadweep 

O.I 



0.1(100.0) 


Neg. 

0.1 

29. 

Mizoram 

Ncg. 

0.1 


Neg.(100.0) 


Ncg. 

Neg. 

30. 

Pondicherry 

0.2 

0.3 

. 

0.3(100.0) 


0.2 

0.1 


Total 

45.6 

40.7 

30.8 

49.8 (55.4) 

33.2 

40.7 

44.7 


All India Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 (45.3) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Note : (1) Figures in brackets indicate the percentage share of offices in backward districts to total number of offices in 

each Statc/Group of States. 

(II) Sources : (i) Basic Statistical Returns for Dea*mber 1974 data, (ii) Banking Profile by RBI (1972) for June 
1969 data, (iii) Various issues of the Annual Report & Trend and Progress of Banking in India for data on branch 
expansion in unbacked centres. 
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Table H 

Statewise and Districtwise Popolation per office as at the end of Jane 1969 and December 1974 

(All Scheduled Commercial Banks) 


State/Union 

Territories 

June 1969 


December 1974 


Backward 

districts 

Developed 

districts 

Total 

Backward 

districts 

Developed 

districts 

Total 

A. Developed States 

I. Gujarat 

49100 

28016 

35502 

23836 

14066 

17610 

2. Haryana 

82481 

50559 

58354 

30319 

21562 

23897 

3. Karnataka 

40013 

36822 

38755 

19109 

14991 

40026 

4. Kerala 

41698 

30936 

35520 

20141 

17554 

18759 

5. Maharashtra 

99102 

32453 

48091 

44418 

17852 

23779 

6. Punjab 

54554 

33996 

.39165 

20756 

12106 

1457! 

7. Tamil Nadu 

45586 

31732 

38867 

26654 

17266 

21902 

8. West Bengal 

189353 

40743 

87921 

75177 

21797 

42363 

9. Chandigarh 

— 

12863 

12863 

— 

4947 

4947 

10. Delhi 

— 

14838 

14838 

— 

7529 

7529 

Total 

62445 

32073 

43044 

30105 

16042 

21279 

B. Backward States 

11. Andhra Pradesh 

117353 

50966 

76724 

44978 

23392 

32708 

12. Assam 

128084 

378104 

180557 

61174 

97390 

73126 

13. Bihar 

329483 

141779 

206423 

82943 

668 S7 

75238 

14. Himachal Pradesh 

90214 

75280 

82391 

17021 

236.59 

19662 

IS. Jammu & Kashmir 

131904 

— 

131904 

26532 

_ 

26^32 

16. Madhya Pradesh 

165060 

63282 

121441 

56719 

31657 

47442 

17. Manipur 

536377 

— 

536377 

119195 

_ 

119195 

18. Meghalya 

— 

— 

— 

88895 

12275 

50585 

19. Nagaland 

258225 

— 

258225 

64556 

_ 

64566 

20. Orissa 

365745 

159690 

219446 

99127 

62641 

76197 

21. Rajasthan 

91352 

55871 

70785 

34682 

32363 

3.3419 

22. Tripura 

311268 

— 

311268 

77817 

_ 

77817 

23. Uttar Pradesh 

182727 

75236 

118261 

71086 

32299 

49181 

24. Andaman & Nicobar 
islands 

115133 


115133 

23027 


23027 

25. Arunachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

66787 

_ 

66787 

26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

— 

— 


18543 

_ 

18543 

27. Goa, Daman & Diu 

10091 

— 

10091 

6307 

_ 

6307 

28. Lakshadweep 

— 

- 

-- 

7953 

_ 

795.3 

29. Mizoram 

— 

— 

— 

332390 

_ 

332390 

.30. Pondicherry 

39309 

— 

39309 

18143 

— 

18143 

Total 

155692 

81336 

115371 

55544 

36822 

46466 

All India 

97462 

46221 

66322 

41456 

22491 

30550 


Source ; (i) Basic Statistical Returns for Dec. 1973 data. Banking Profile by RBI June 1969 data. 
Note : Population of districts according to 1971 census, 
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cent) as compared to those opened 
in developed states (38.3 per cent), 
the share of the latter groups in 
the total number of branches opened in 
backward districts was more than that of 
the former. Of the total branches opened 
in backward districts, 50.2 per cent were 
in developed states and territories. Of the 
branches opened in developed districts, 
more than two-thirds were in the develop¬ 
ed districts of developed states. 

population served 

One of the indicators of the adequacy 
of banking facilities in an area is the 
average population served by an office. 
Measured by this index, it is seen that 
there are still considerable inter-state and 
intra-state disparities left in the matter of 
banking facilities. The population cover¬ 
ed by a branch in the backward states 
was more than twice that of the develop¬ 
ed states even at the end of 1974. The 
position was the same in respect of offices 
in developed districts analysed separately. 
Similarly the population served by an 
office in the backward districts was only 
a little less than double than that of deve¬ 
loped districts. Even here there are consi¬ 
derable inter-state disparities depending 
on the developmental status of the states 
concerned. It is interesting to note that 
the population coverage of offices in the 
backward states even in 1974 was more 
than that of developed states in 1969. 


both backward and developed, both in 
backward and developed states barring 
the handful of metropolitan centres, are 
lead districts of one bank or the other. 
In the absence of an effective arrange¬ 
ment for co-ordination of the activities 
of the banks at an all-India level, the 
banks went on with their respective 
branch expansion programme in the lead 
districts, irrespective of whether the lead 
districts concerned are backward or 
developed. The preference naturally was 
shown to the developed areas, districts 
and states, because the existing potential 
in these areas was more. The absence of 
unambiguous policy guidelines, favour¬ 
ing backward districts and states, also 
has contributed to this situation. All the 
banks, no boubt, adhered to the policy 
guidelines giving preference to rural, 
semi-urban, and unbanked areas but the 
branches opened were mostly in the rural, 
semi-urban and unbanked areas of deve¬ 
loped districts. Even when they opened 
branches in the backward districts, most 
of them were located in the backward 
districts of developed states. In this pro¬ 


cess the grand objective of utilising 1 
branch expansion programme as a tc; ^ 
of correcting the intra-state and intiUjffj 
state imbalances in the development W' | 
bank credit with a view to correcting if ; 
disparities in economic developmef ! 
remained largely unfulfilled. 
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^a5tetn &onombt 30 J^eaxi -Qtjo 


DEC. 13, 1946 


The main reason for the continued 
bias in favour of the ‘proven soil’ of the 
developed districts and states in the 
branch expansion programme even after 
nationalisation perhaps was the excessive 
reliance placed on the Lead Bank Scheme 
and its offshoot, namely the district con¬ 
sultative committees. The Estimates Com¬ 
mittee* noted with disfavour that the 
approach of the Department of Banking 
“has been to leave it to the district level 
consultative committees set up in lead 
districts to take care of backward areas 
in the normal course, this being a matter 
with which state governments are con¬ 
cerned”. The Lead Bank Scheme which 
played a crucial role in the branch ex¬ 
pansion programme after nationalisation 
is unfortunately neutral as regard to the 
developmental status of the districts and 
states. All the districts in the country. 


The Constituent Assembly, representing the 
overwhelming majority of the Indian people, met 
on Monday, December 9, 1946. The Govern¬ 
ments of the United States, the Republic of 
China, the Commonwealth of Australia sent 
messages of friendship and goodwili. It was not 
without significance that there was no message of 
hope or cheer from the Government of the United 
Kingdom. No message was necessary for the 
Assembly met under the darkening shadow of 
the Ixrndon Conference and the threat held out 
by His Majesty’s Government of the non- 
acceptance of its deliberations by the sovereign 
power. Men of goodwill, all the world over, 
who were looking towards India to prove, on 
the advent of popular soverignty, to be the only 
exception to the Iiistorical rule of civil war and 
revolution, were shocked to find the British 
Government actively encouraging a party to 
hold out from a Constituent Assembly meeting 


in accordance with the British Cabinet Mission’^ ' 
plan of May 16. Butin one sense, it is by now . 
clear, that the London statement has misfired,! ^ 
fur it was based on a gross miscalculation that| . 
the Congress could be frightened into postpone-. . 
ment of the Constituent Assembly or into accep¬ 
tance of a unilateral and unwarranted interpreta- 
tion of the Document of May 16. Once the' ' 
Constitutent Assembly has met and begun to i 
function, it is, as Pandit Nehru has said, a self- ' 
directing and self-governing body. The full 
historical significance of the Assembly of the 
Indian People, which met on December 9, is that' ' 
the British Ooverenment lost on that day its .! 
status as the sovereign power. True, its represen-' 
tative is still the formal head of the Interim^ .i 
Government. But so was Nicholas the Czar of :■ 
all the Russias in October 1917, when the power 
had really passed to the Assembly of the 
Soviets. 
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Pessimism pervades E.B. Brook, London 

western scene! 


The American, French and the British economies are now too fragile 
to tolerate another general Inflationary jolt and diversion of income to 
countries which will keep much of it out of general circulation. The author 
fears that the environment lobby in the USA is on the verge of 
losing out to those who see the salvation of US Industry In rapid 


development of nuclear energy. 

With a month to go to the new year 
Europe is more than inclined to bo down 
in the mouth. The pessimistic tone was 
set, to no one’s particular surprise, at a 
meeting of the Common Market council in 
Brussels a few days ago. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Federal German Economics 
minister, all states’ representatives were 
afraid that the general level of economic 
growth in 1977 would be very small if, 
indeed, there were any growth at all and 
there was universal nervousness over-the 
price for oil. Only the German spoke of 
hope of avoiding a flattening out of the 
economic growth curve and of keeping his 


anything to do with politics knows full 
well that their course nowhere goes in so 
well ordered a fashion. 

Like all other continents, Europe has 
some prosperous spots—quite largp spots 
and several of them; not less has it well- 
known and more than fully publicized 
areas of depression. With the exception 
of Denmark, no one in north Europe 
needs to worry at all; Austria and 
Switzerland, not overlooking little but ever- 
booming Lichstenstein, form a tight knot 
of prosperity in the middle of the conti¬ 
nent and east Europe generally manages 
fairly well. Not less, both Spain and 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


economy healthy in the coming summer. 
Summoning up their courage and speak¬ 
ing, apparently, against their better 
judgment, the rest of the Market ministers 
set a general target line for the next year 
for all their economies—to aim at a gene¬ 
ral growth rate of four per cent, at full 
employment (worklessness to sink gene¬ 
rally to not more than four per cent) and 
generally to stabilize west Europe’s ailing 
economies. 

The weakness of ministers’ meetings is 
that they are always expected to say 
something, to awaken hope and indicate 
new horizons; while everyone who has 


Portugal are beginning to recover econo¬ 
mically from their misfortunes while, as 
all the world knows. Federal Germany 
leads the prosperity group at least as far 
east as Japan. 

France, which has still not absorbed 
the oil price increases of 1974-75, recorded 
last month the worst trading deficit (just 
over £0.5 billion) for a very long time 
and has a current trading deficit so far this 
year of over £i^ billion. With no natural 
energy resources to mention France re¬ 
gards with dread the probable coming oil 
price rise more than most in Europe and 
is very active in trying to persuade the oil 


states composing OPEC to change t| 
direction of their thinking. At hoil 
France is spending annually rather k|' 
than £6 billion on oil imports and has st 
a limit of £6.9 billion for its purchat 
next year. . 

' i 

US concern 

Scarcely less concerned is the US/ 
With a change in Administration c 
January 20, when a Democratic presidei 
will succeed a Republican, there is m ' 
a little national as well as internation 
anxiety as to what the Carter administn. 
tion will do. The USA is now importir 
more oil from the OPEC area than it d 
at the time of the first price increases i 
1974, is conscious that the earlier devi 
luation of the dollar was partly influentii 
in deciding the oil states to act as the 
did and for some measure of presei. 
British distress, and is fairy certain thi 
the ‘environment lobby’ is on the verge c- 
losing out to those who see the salvatio 
of US industry in the essential matter c ' 
energy in rapid and widespread dcveloj 
ment of nuclear sources for that energj 
West Germany is thinking likewise 
France has a sizeable programm 
for nuclear power stations and sue! 
countries as Sweden and Britain that hav ! 
halted for the time being in nuclca' 
development may, even though Britaii 
has oil, find it necessary to hurry aheat 
before very long with a nuclear develop 
ment plan that recently they held bad 
from. 

The essential point is that the American 
French and even the oil-owning Britisl 
economics are now too fragile to toleraU 
another general inflationary jolt anc 
diversion of income to countries tha 
will almost inevitably keep much of ii 
out of general circulation. As has beer 
the case before, the fully industrializec 
states, pushed to the last intematioiu 
move, have resorted to a form of work, 
blackmail. If, they say, western industr; 
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hindered or made more economically 
‘•irdensome through high oil prices, it 
m be much more diflBcult for the fully in- 
; [itrialized states to help industrially and 
licrwisc developing states at the Paris 
'inference for International Economic 
; iiioperation (CEIC)* meeting, through 
S Word Bank or elsewhere. In other 
Irds, those least able to tolerate more 
■|ficulty will be those who will receive a 
(|avicr measure of it. 

I central point 

iitFrance, as host state, is foremost in 
jpication to the oil states that success at 
f|: CEIC meeting is essential. France uses 
;|(very considerable good relations with 
i.|t^ Arab states to try to convince them 
fj^t there is a link between moderation 
ij[cr oil prices and success at the CEIC 
Pietings. That their persua.sions arc 
it|ving some effect is suggested by the 
lt(stponment of OPEC’s Qutar meeting 
December 20 and in the probability 
■ pt it may be delayed even longer. The 
mtral point in international politics of 
types is January 20 when the new US 
•ijesident is inaugurated. The probability 
^ms to be that both OPEC and 
3e CEIC conversations will seek to 
])stpone another meeting till they have 
I ore than a lame duck US government 
j office and as negotiating partner. The 
' iriously leisurely way of top American 
>litics has kept international affairs no 
1 ore than simmering for the better part of 
year. Next spring is likely to be the 
jtne when they really takes off again, 
ij The search for industrial energy remains 
the core of international politics; 
^e acceration towards the newest form 
jf energy from the split atom is not the 
!nly direction it is taking. Prosperous 
■^cst Germany is not only building, in 
^ce of occasional violent protest, met 
>ith equally violent police action, many 
,:iiuclear power stations but planning to 
*}se its cheapest, most easily accessible 
iiergy sources—lignite. They are already 
•working it for all they are worth and, 
Respite tremendous resources, will exhaust 
;'lt at the present rate by 2020. It is not 
'inly spoiling the countryside from the 
‘ ast Belgian border almost as far east as 
Tologne and Dusseldorf, it has knocked 

I- 

;Tho conference has been put off indefinitely 
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Sown 43 villages east of Aachen and 
driven more than 20,000 people from 
their homes. At an annua] raising rate 
of 130m tonnes it is fueling nearly 10 per 
cent of West German industry. Some 
huge machines dig up 40.000 tonnes a 
day—an equivalent raising from a back 
coal mine would need the labour of abont 
3,000 miners. In the next ten years lignite 
mining will move nearly 11,000 people 
from their homes; the result is that even 
the acquescent Germans are protesting and 
the government may find that the sup¬ 
posed threat to its people of nuclear 
energy may lose it fewer voters and poten¬ 
tial voters than grubbing up a low- 
energy coal and, incidentally, spoiling 
not only landscape but much useful farm¬ 
land. 

What warries West Germans far more 
is their current role as universal financial 
saviours. They help the French; even more 
they help the British and the Italians. 
Lesser aid goes to Turkey, Spain and 
Portugal. Many of the loans are only 
fractionally repaid. When the British 
complain of boat loads of shoppers com¬ 
ing over from the continent to buy more 
cheaply in London and other English 
towns, the continent, especially the 
Germans, retort that they pay out nearly 
£700m a year to keep British grocery 
bills lower than they are on the continent. 
The £ is now so low that an ordinary 
meal of two courses with orange juice 
to drink costs up to £5 in any continental 
restaurant at least as far south as Italy. 


The result is that the German, still far 
too often twitted about Hitler and the 
last war, feels, with some justification, 
that he is paying for much of the rest of 
Europe to live anything like as well as 
they do. Within Germany there is a 
growing resentment about criticism or 
mention of past wartime incidents, of 
continuing prosecution of alleged Nazi 
criminals of that time and the beginnings 
of another strong nationalism, partly 
illustrated by the current split between the 
northern and southern conservatives in 
Federal Germany, with the southerners 
leading strongly anti-socialist and strongly 
anti-internationalist campaign. 

It is necessary for the better health of 
west Europe that in the coming year the 
gap in economic well-being and industrial 
prosperity between the present successful 
at unsuccessful should narrow;that Italy— 
now beginning to receive back some of 
its fugitive capital—should begin to move 
back towards the prosperity that charac¬ 
terized it in the early sixties; that Britain 
should expect less and profitably produce 
more; that a beginning should be made 
to lower group barriers between Market 
and non-Market in west Europe and 
between the west and the cast on normal— 
not semi-barter—trading terms. It there 
is not a beginning to a return to greater 
normality the risk is that abnormality may 
again,begin to become predominant—to 
the political as well as economic risk of 
every European. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


World stabilization policies 

H. Johannes Wittevean 


This is the text of the address by the author {who Is managhg director of 
the Interrtational Monetary Fund) before the Georgetown University 
Bankers Forum in Washington D. C. on November 19, 1976. The central 
point made by Mr Witteveen Is that price stability and reduction In 
fears of Inflation in the industrially advanced countries will lead to 
economic stabilization. 


am very pleased to have the opportunity 
if addressing this twenty-third annual 
leeting of the Georgetown University 
lankers Forum. The programme has 
crlainly been a very attractive one, and 
he subject on which I have been asked 
0 speak is of basic concern and impor- 
ancctothe International Monetary Fund, 
n a very real sense, the Fund is an in- 
ernational forum for the consideration 
if world stabilization policies, in the 
iitercst of economic growth and welfare, 
t is constantly exposed to problems of 
uibilization as these are manifested in 
nir consultations with member countries, 
n our endeavours to analyse and project 
Icvclopments in a systematic world-wide 
Yamework, and in the adaptation and 
evolution of the institution’s own policies. 

complex subject 

Nevertheless, the subject before me is 
hig and complex. In thinking about how 
to deal with it, or perhaps 1 should say 
how to touch on it, I have decided that 
it might be useful first to give a brief 
analysis of developments over a period of 
some years, focusing mainly on the indus¬ 
trial countries in view of their dominant 
influence on the functioning of the world 
economy. Then, against this background, 

1 shall outline 'he broad policies that 1 
hclievc should now be pursued by indus¬ 
trial and other countries in the interest of 
world stabilization. 

To begin with, I might recall the high 
expectations for stabilization policy in the 
industrial countries that had developed 
hy the mid-1960s, and the growing dissa¬ 
tisfaction that set in during the latter 
1960s and early 1970s. In my view, the 
disappointing record over this more 
recent period was due primarily to the 


tendency of countries to push too hard 
toward short-term objectives with respect 
to growth and employment. In many 
instances, the financial instabilities that 
emerged were exacerbated by delays in 
the application of corrective policies, and 
national authorities were consequently 
impelled to adopt stabilization measures 
that had adverse effects on growth and 
employment. Such “stop-go” policies in 
the demand management field-were 
coupled with mounting concern about the 
continuing increase in cost-push inflation. 

incomes policy 

Greater attention therefore came to be 
focused on the use, or possible use, of 
incomes policy as a supplement to fiscal 
and monetary policies. By 1970 and 1971, 
when overall price inflation in the indus¬ 
trial countries had risen to an annual rate 
of some six per cent, compared with 
only 2^ per cent in the first half of the 
1960s, and when the growth of output had 
fallen well below expectations, “stagfla¬ 
tion” had become an established part of 
the economic jargon. 

However, the disillusionment with eco¬ 
nomic policies that had developed by 1971 
failed to foreshadow the further diflicul- 
ties which industrial countries were to 
encounter during 1972 and 1973. In those 
years, economic slowdown gave way to an 
unsustainably rapid boom and to the in¬ 
tensification of inflationary pressures. As 
you will recall, these developments reflec¬ 
ted an unusually high degree of coinci¬ 
dence in the phasing business expansion 
among countries, as well as special factors 
that contributed to the upsurge of primary 
commodity prices. A more basic influence, 
however, was the overly expansive demand 
policies pursued during 1971 and 1972. 


As in the period beginning in the mid- 
1960s, economic forecasting did not prove 
very reliable; and the appearance of shor¬ 
tages, bottlenecks, and resource prcs.sures 
during 1973, as well as the worsening of 
inflation, caught most of the industrial 
countries by surprise. Meanwhile, the 
new diflflculties and uncertainties that had 
emerged by the start of 1974 in the area 
of domestic economic policy contributed 
to, and were compounded by, a series 
of extraordinary developments on the 
international front: the breakdown of the 
Bretton Woods par value system, the two 
realignments of exchange rates for major 
currencies, the resort to generalised float¬ 
ing and the increase in oil prices. 

providing insight 

The year 1974 brought developments in 
the industrial countries that were unpre¬ 
cedented in post-war history—develop¬ 
ments that merit recalling because of the 
insights they provide with respect to the 
linkages between inflation and recession. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
1974 was that, despite a sizable decline 
in output, the rapid price increases already 
in process not only continued but accele¬ 
rated in the second half of the year to an 
annual rate of more than 13 per cent for 
industrial countries as a group. This ex¬ 
perience was almost wholly unexpected. 
Fiscal and monetary policies had been 
based on the expectation of a much lower 
increase in prices, together with a modest 
growth in real GNP; the acceleration of 
price increases that actually took place 
made a fall in output unavoidable and led 
to a deepening of recession during the 
first half of 1975. 

Another notable aspect of economic 
developments in 1974 was that the acce¬ 
lerating price movement was characterized 
by a steep ascent in commodity prices, 
continuing the prior upsurge. In terms of 
US dollars, world trade prices went up 
by more than 20 per cent from 1972 to 
1973 and by almost 40 percent from 1973 
to 1974, in contrast to the virtual stability 
Over to page 1151 
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ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING OFFER FOR SALE OF ORDINARY SHARES OF RS. 10/- E^jj 

TOBACCO INVESTMENTS LIMITED ANl^ 
(Tha Rewm Bank of India by its letter No. CA. EC.CI. 1953/606 (J 
No. R.357-CCI/76 dated Tth October, 1976 ha J| 
Persons interested in full details may obtain copies of the offer for^ltj 
THE APPUCATION LIST WILL OPEN AT THE COMMENCE 
CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON TUESDAY, 21ST DEq 

BEFORE THE CLOSE Of BANKING 

LT,C. 

(INCORPORATED IN INDU WITH UMITED LIABIUTY 

REGISTERED OFFICE : ^ 


EXISTING AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 

I.T.C. Eimited wi>s incorporated in India on 24th August, 1910 under (he 
provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 1882 under the name of the Im¬ 
perial Tobacco Company of India Limited and has since been carrying on 
business. The Company changed its name in May. 1970 to India Tobacco 
Company Limited and again in March, 1974 to I.T.C. LIMITS. 

The Company was converted into a public company in 1954. In the same 
year the Company’s Shares were listed on the Calcutta Stock Exchange 
and 10,00,000 Ordinary Shares were acquired by the Indian public. In 1970 
a further issue of 37,90.000 Ordinary Shares was made bringing Indian pub¬ 
lic participation to about 25 per cent of the Equity capital of the Com¬ 
pany. In 1974. the three major overseas Shareholders of the Company 
offered for sale 28.04.775 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10/- each (fully paid up) 
out of their Shareholdings in the Company to the Indian public and on Suc- 
eessful completion of this disinvestment the foreign Shareholding was redu- 
oed to 60%. 

I.T.C LIMITED now comprises six divisions: INDIA TOBACCO DIVI¬ 
SION. ILTD DIVISION, PRINTING AND PACKAGING DIVISION, 
HOTELS DIVISION, FOODS DIVISION and GENERAL EXPORTS 
DIVISION with its head-quarters at Calcutta. 

The main business of the Company, carried out by the INDIA TOBACCO 
DIVISION, is the manufacture and sale of cigarettes and smoking tobaccos 
for which five factories are operated at Monghyr, Bangalore, Saharanpur, 
Kidderpore and Parcl. The Company has a sophisticated and extensive 
marketing organisation with offices at Ahmcdab£>d, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Coimbatore, Delhi, Gauhati, labalpur, Jullundur, Kanpur. Patna, Madras 
and Visaldiapatnam. This network enables the Company's products reach 
cdnsuniers in even the remotest parts of India. 

The Company has taken over with effect from Ist April. 1975 the net assets 
In India of the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company Limited, UK 
(ILTD). The business of that Company, namely, the development of tobac¬ 
co and tobacco cultivation, purchasing ann processing of tobacco and its 
sale for industrial use in the export and domestic markets is now being car¬ 
ried on by the ILTD DIVISION of the Company with main offices at Cal¬ 
cutta, Guntur and Mysore and leaf processing plants at Chirala or.d Ana- 
parti. ILTD Division has Research Centres at Rajahmundry and Hunsur 
as well as LeafDepots at various points. The ILTD operations have a large 
degree of synergy with that of ITC and the purchase of its net assets has 
strengthened the raw material base of the Company's main traditional busi¬ 
ness. 

The Company is also engaged in the production of printing and packaging 
materials and runs two factories at Monfdiyr and Tiruvotliyur with market¬ 
ing operations at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The PRINTING AND 
PACKAGING DIVISION meets not only the needs of ITC but also delivers 
a complete packai ing advisory service to industrial consumers in the country. 
The HOTELS DIVISION is currently engaged in the establishment of three 
hotels in India. Hotel CHOLA in Madras and Hotel MUGHAL in Agra 
heve been completed and are fully operational. Construction cf Hotel 
MAURYA at Delhi has commenced and work is in full swing to enable the 
hotel to come into operation in the winter of 1977. 

The exports of Marine Products by ITC's FOODS DIVISION during 1975- 
76 reached Rs. 4.98 crores. earning valuable foreign exchange. The Com¬ 
pany’s brands of Marine Products arc well established and are in good de¬ 
mand in overseas markets. 

The Company has also entered the field of General Exports and during 1975- 
76 a wide range of products were exported including cigarettes garments, 
engineering goods, hand tools etc., through its GENERAL EXPORTS 
DIVISION with offices at Calcutta and Delhi In 1975, the Company 
was awarded a trophy by the Government Of India for outstanding export 
perfomtance. 

During the year 1975/76 the Cktmpany’s export earnings (including foreign 


exchange earnings of Hotels) reached Rs. 31.54 crotes. The Comp 
is one of the largest exporters in the country and is a recognised Elig 
Export House. 

Th Company is the promoter of Bhadrachalam Paperboards Limited 
is setting up a paper and board mill at Bhadrachalam in a backward 
trict of Andhra Pradesh. The Company's investment in the Equity Sli; 
of Bhadrachalam Paperboards Limited is expected to be in the order of 
3 crotes. 

PROFITS/PROSPECTS 

The Company has paid a Dividend of 15% (subject to tax) on Ordii 
Shares for the year ended 31st March. 1976. The restrictions on payi 
of dividends by the Companies (Temporary Restrictions on Divids 
Act, 1974 having ceased to be operative from 6th July. 1976. ibei-c will 
be no bar for payment of interim dividends s in the past. The Diac 
are of the opinion that, subject to unforeseenablc circumstances, the C 
pany’s turnover will continue to increase, and the Company will make i 
cient profits to pay reasonable dividends in the coming years. 

SHARE CAPITAL 

A. Authorised, Rs. 

2,50,00,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10/- each 25,00,(10 

B. Issued, subscribed and fully paid up 1,89,50,000 18,9.5 OO 

Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10/- each fully paid in cash —" 

LOAN CAPITAL 

'^j% Debenture Stock 1978-83 as at 3Is( March, 1976 1,60,11 

PRKENT OFFER FOR SALE 

38,00,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10/- each (fully paid up) 3,80,00 


Out of the Shares offered for sale 

(i) 12.70,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10,'- each 
(fully paid up) for cash at Rs. 10.50 per Share 
have l^cn reserved for offer to Financial 
institutions and by private placement with 
General Insurance Corporaticn of India. 

(ii) (5.20,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. (0/- each 
(fully paid up) for cash at Rs. 10.50 per Share 
have been reserved for offer to the Indian resident 
Shareholders of the Company whose names 
appeared on the (Company’s Register of Members 
at the close of business on 12th November, 1976 
in the proportion of one Ordinary Share for every 
five Ordinary Shares held on that date (resulting 
fractions being ignored) on condition that any of 
these Ordinaiy Shares not taken up by them and 
the Shares arising out of Consolidation of 
fractions, if any, will be availabe for meeting 
applications from the public. 

(iii) 50,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. (0/- each 
(fully paid up) for ca-sh at Rs. 10.50 per Share 
have been reserved for offer to the employees of 
the Company including its Directors. 

(iv) 50,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10/- each 
(fully paid up) for cash at Rs. 10.50 per Share 
have been reserved for offer by private placement. 

(v) Now offered for sale for cash at Rs. 10 50 
per Share to the Indian Public 9,10.000 Ordinary 
Shares of Rs. 10/- each (tally paid up) 


Face Value 
(Rs) 


1,27,00.000 


1,52,00,000 


5.00,000 

5,00,000 

91,00,000 


Total: 3,80,00.000 3,99,00, 
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illy paid UP) AT as. 10.50 PER SHARE BY TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS (INDIA) LIMITED, 
ANS international LIMITED, ALL OP U.K. 

! (ed 14th October, 1976 and the Controller of Capital Issues by his letter 
their approval to the disinvestment hy the Offerers) 
ication forms from the Underwriters, Brokers and Bankers mentioned below 
OF BANKING HOURS ON TUESDAY, 14TH DECEMBER, 1976 AND 
[, 1976, OR EARLIER AT THE DISCRETION OF THE OFFERERS BUT NOT 
I ON THURSDAY, 16TH DECEMBER 1976. 

MITED 

fH AUGUST 1910 UNDER THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT, 1882) 

A HOUSE, 37 CHOWRINGHEE, CALCUTTA 700071 



TERMS OF THE OFFER 

The entire nmouni @ Rs. 10.50 per Share is pnyablc in full on application. 
OIUECTS OF THE OFFFJR FOR SALE 

With a view to increasing Indian participation in the Share Capital of I.T.C. 
Limited from 40% to 60% three overseas Shareholders of the Company 
i.e. Tobacco Manufacturers (India) Limited of 7 Millbank, London, S.W.l, 
UK., Tobacco Investments Limited of 2, Dean Stanley Street. London 
S.W.l, U.K. and Rothmans International Limited of Christopher Martin 
Road, Basildon, Essex, U.K are disinvesting a part of their respective 
holdings in the capita of I.T.C. Limited aggregating to 38,00,000 Ordinary 
Sharc.s of Rs. 10/- each (fully paid up) to the Indian public and others in 
the manner and to the extent herein mcniin.ed. They have irrcvccably 
fonstituled and appointed Mr. A.iit Narain H.'"L.s.ar. Mr. Sant.tnu Ray, Mr. 
Sorab Bisrjor Aibara and Mr. Raj Monani, all of 37, Chowringhec, Calcutta- 
700071 (jointly and/or severally) as their Attorj eys for the sale thereof 
The Oldinary Shares of the Company of which the Shares offered for sale 
iiorn a part are listed yn the Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras. Hyderabad 
’’i Bangalore •Stock Exchanges. 


5 *d of directors 

, address, descriptkm, eccupatirn ard ether directoithips 

IT NARAIN HAKSAR—OAuirmon 3. SORAB BARJOR AIBARA 


1 AlIT NARAIN HAKSAR—OAmrmon 
I.So'/of late Iqbal Narain Haksar) 
24r/Raja Santosh Road 
Ai/poie 

ty(lcutta-700027 
/.nmpany Executive 

'Non-Executive Chairman, Webstar Ltd. 


—Vice Chuiimin 

(Son of Barjor Bchramsha 

Aibara) 

10 Bullygunge Park Rord 
Calculta-700019 


Chairman of the Board of Governors, 

Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. Company Executive 
Director, Reserve Bank of India. 


Governor, Indian Institute of Chairman, Coates of India 

Management. Calcutta. Limited 


Member of the Executive Committee, 
Nehru Centre. 

Member, Eastern Regional Committee, 

All India Council for Technical Education 

2 SANTANU RAV --Vice Chairnutn 
(S(«n of the late Sudhir Chandra Ray) 

9 Fountain Court 

7/1 Little Russell Street 

Calcutta-700071 


Chairman. Warehousing ACold 
Storage General Enterprises 
India Limited 

Director, Fort Gloster Industries 
Limited 

Member, Executive Committee, 
Calcutta Management Associa¬ 
tion. 

Committee Member, Calcutta 


Crinipany EtAcutive 

Chairman, Mining & Allied Machinery 
Corporation Limited 
Member of Governing Body and 
Executive Committee, Indian Institute 
of Foreign Trade. 

Assocham Representative on Executive 
Committee, Federation of Indian 
Exports Organisation. 

Vice President, All India Lawn Tennis 
Association. 

Vice President, International Lawn 
Tennis Club of India. 

Committee Member, Bengal Chamber 
ol Commerce & Industry. 

Member, Eastern Regional Council. 
Industrial Development Bank of India. 
Member, Customs and Central Excise 
Advisory Council. 


Youth Self Employment Centre. 
Council Member, All India 
Management Association. 

Hon. Special Adviser, West Ben¬ 
gal Spastics Society 
Member, Board of Governors, 
Institute of Modern Manage¬ 
ment, Calcutta, 

President, Calcutta Chapter, 
Indian Institute of Industrial 
Engineering 

Vice President Indian Council of 

Management & Future. 

Member of the Court of Gover¬ 
nors, 

Administrative Staff College of 
India. 


4. PANOULURY BALARAMA 
KRISHNA MURTY—De/wdy Chairman 
(SonofPangulury Sesha Thalpa Sayee) 

13 Ballygunge Park Road Calculta-700019 

Ccimpany Executive 

5. ABHIJIT BASU—Dircf/or 
(Son of the late Sukumar Basu) 

10 Fountain Court 

7/1 Little Russell Street Calcutta-7(X)071 
Company Executive 

6. SAMIR GHOSH — Director 
(Son of the late Sukumar Ghosh) 

N 126PanchShiiaPark, New Delhi 

Company Executive 


9, JAGDISH NARAIN 

SAPRU —Director \ 

(Son of the late Trijugi Narai j 
Sapru) ' 

6 Fountain Court i 

111 Little Russell Street ; 

Calcutta-700071 

Company Executive 

10. RAMESH CHANDEF 
SARIN —Director 

(Son of the late, A.R. Sarin) 

8. Ballygunge Park Road 
CalcutlB-700019 

Company Fjceeutire 


7. RAM KRISHNA LAKSHMAN 
—Director 

(Son of the late MaJ. Gen. C.K. 
Lakshmanan) 

16 Woodlands Syndicate 
8/7 Aliporc. Calcutta-700027 

Company Executive 

8. RAJ MONANI —Director 
(Son of M.G. Monani) 

8/1 Aliporc Park Road Calcutta-700027 


Director Bhadrachaiam Paper¬ 
boards Limited 

Director, Roilsprint (Packa¬ 
ging) Limited 
Director, Coates of India 
Limited 

Member, Governing Body, 

Calcutta International School 
Society. 

SECRETARY 


Company Executive 


NIRMAL KUMAR GHOSHAI 


Director, Bhadrachaiam Paperboards (Son of the late Bhupendra 

Limited. Nath Ghoshal) 

Director. Indian Leaf Tobacco Development ll/l,Burdwan Road, 
Company Limited, U.K. Calcuttar700027 


BROKERS TO THE OFFER 


CALCUTTA: C. MACKERTICH, 7 Lyons Range • G.M, PYNE. 14 India 
Exchange Place * KHANDELWAL BROS. Waidley House, 25 Swallow - 
Lane * MURARKA BROS, 7 Lyons Range • N.L. ROY & CO. 7 Lyons ' 
Range • PLACE, SIDDONS & GOUGH (PRIVATE) LIMITED. 6 
Lyons Range * STEWART & CO. 14 India Exchange Place * BRIJNATH 
KHANDELWAL & CO, 13 India Exchange Place * BOMBAY : BATLl- 
VALA & KARANI, Union Bank Building, Dalai Street, Fort • BHU¬ 
PENDRA CHAMPAKLAL DEVIDAS, Bhupen Chambers, Dalai 
Street Fort • DHIRAJI.AL MAOANLAL SONS. Stock Exchange (Cen¬ 
tral) Building, Dalrl Street, Fort • JAMNADAS MORARJEE & CO, 
5-A Hamam Street, Isl Floor * LEWIS & JONES, Bank c f Baroda Building, 
Apollo Street, Fort • L.K. PANDAY, Maharashtra Bank Building, 45/47 
Apollo Street * NAOINDAS CHHAGANLAL, Stock Exchange Build- 
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^Office No. 68, 3fd Floor, Bombay, Samachar M6rg *IIANGAJ,0!tE; ~ 
EnANJAPPAIAH JAHGIRDAR, 205 Cavalry Road * MADRAS: 
^TRA & CO. 322/323 Linghi Chetty Street * PATERSON & CO, 
[juard House (111 floor), 11/12, Second Line Beach * NEW DELHI: 
iRAT BHUSHAN & CO. H-45, Connaught Place * DEWAN <3UND 
Co, Delhi Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road * HARBANS 
GH MEHTA & CO. 33 Regal Building, Parliament Street • H.P. 
MTA & CO, Surya Kiran, III floor, Kasturfca Gandhi Marg* JALAN 
CO, Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road * J.C. MEHTA & CO. 
$>elhi Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road * RAJA RAM 6HAS1N 
SCO. Jeewan Mansion, 8/4 Desh Bandbu Gupta Road • SINGHANIA 
^CHOTIA & CO, 14 Delhi Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road * 
||UNDERRODE & CO, 3 Delhi Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road, 
fjNOD KUMAR & CO, A-6 Connaught Place • AHMEDABAD : 
SKMINARAYAN N. GUPTA & CO, Anandji Kalyanji Building, Opp 
Imasuthafs Pole, Relief Road • INDORE : PUSHKARLAL GHUDA- 
IlA. 44 Bada Sarafa • HYDERABAD ; P. B. AFZULPURKAR, 4-5-195 
*an Bazar. 

Iderwriters 

5 the Ordinary Shares which may not be taken on rights basis will be 
iilablc for meeting applications from the public 17,30,000 Ordinary Shares 
ing offered for sale to the Indian Public and being offered on the rights 
|.is to the Indian Resident Shareholders (other than financial institutions 
|1 General Insurance Corporation of India) have been fully underwritten 
jfthe sale price of Rs. 10.50 per Share as follows: 


Jme of Underwriter 


(UNDLAYS BANK LIMIIED 
IJAYA BANK LIMITED 
lERCANTlLE BANK LIMITED 
NITED BANK OF INDIA 
INITED INDUSTRIAL BANK LIMITED 
MACKERTICH 
M.PYNE 

HANDEL WAL BROS 
lURARKA BROS 
L.ROY &CO 

ILACE. SIDDONS & GOUGH (PRIVATE) 
LIMITED 
FEWART &CO 
JaTLIVALA & KARANI 
IhUPENDRA CHAMPAKLAL DEVIDAS 
^►HIRAJLAL MAGANLAL SONS 
MMNADAS MORARJEE & CO 
IeWIS & JONES 
jjl,. K. PANDAY 
illAGlNDAS CHHAOANLAL 
fcHlTRA &CO 
|■ATERSON & CO 
3IHARAT BHUSHAN &CO 
a>EWAN CHAND & CO 
'• lARBANS SINGH MEHTA &CO 
P. MEHI a & CO 
^JIALAN &CO 
•'I.C. MEHTA & CO 
yRAJA RAM BHASIN & CO 


No. of Shares Amount 
underwritten underwritten 
@Rsl0.S0 
per Share 


.‘SINGHANIA LAKHOTIA & CO 


JSURINDER RODE & CO 
‘^VINOD KUMAR &CO 
'iM. NANJAPPAIAH JAHGIRDAR 
! LAXMINARAYAN N. GUPTA & CO 



Rs. 

7,10,000 

74,55.000 

2.00.000 

21,00,000 

1,90,000 

19,95.000 

1.90,000 

19,95,000 

1,50,000 

15,75,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1.05,000 

20,00 

2,10,000 

5,000 

52,500 

20,000 

2,10,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

5,000 

52,500 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1.05,000 

20.000 

2,10,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

5,000 

52,500 

5,000 

52.500 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10,000 

1.05,000 

20,000 

2,10,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

10.000 

1.05,000 

10,000 

1,05,000 

5.000 

52.500 

5,000 

52,500 

15,000 

1,57,500 

5,000 

52,500 

10,000 

1,05,000 

17.30,000 

181.65,000 


In the opinion hf the Oftbrers and the Dhectonof I.T.C. Limited, the naour- 
ces of the Underwriters ate auflScient to dlsriiaigb their reflective underwrit¬ 
ing obligations in full. 


BANKERS TO THE OFFER 

STATE BANK OF INDIA Main Branch 1 Strand Road, C^cutta-700001 
or their main offices at Bombay, Madras, New Delhi, Ahmedabad, 
Coimbatore, Bangalore, Chandigarh. Baroda, Hyderabad, Indore, Jamshed¬ 
pur, Lucknow, Patna and Poona. 

GRINDLAYS BANK LTD 41 ChowringheeRoad,Calcutt8-700071. 
or their main offices at Bombay, Madras, New Delhi, Amritsar Cochin, 
Delhi, Gauhati, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Tuticorin, Darieeling, Simla, Srinagar 
and Bangalore. 


MERCANTILE BANK LTD 
SNet^iSubhas Road, 
Calcutta-700001 

or their offices at 31 Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta-700001 and 28-16-31 
Suryabagh, 

Vi8akhapatnaro-530002. 


UNITED BANK OF INDIA 
16 Old Court House Street 
Calcutta-700001 


VUAYA BANK LTD 

25 Ketaji Subhas Road, 

Calcutta-700001 

or their main offices at Guntur, 

Bangalore and Bombay. 


UNITED INDUSTRIAL BANK 
LTD 

7 Red Cross Place 
(Formerly Wellesley Place) 
Calcutta-700001 


AUDITORS 

LOVELOCK & LEWES, 4 Lyons Range. Calcutta-700001. 
SOLICITORS TO THE OFFER 

ORR, DIGNAM & CO., 29 NetajiSubhas Road, Calcutta-700001 

REGISTRARS AND SHARE TRANSFER AGENTS 

CPA CONSULTANCY SERVICES (PRIVATE) LIMITED, 

11/lA Sarojini Naidu Sarani (8th Floor), (Formerly Rawdon Street) 
Post Box No. 16032, Calcutta-700017 


HOW TO APPLY 

A. Obtuin copies of offer for sale and application forms from any of the 
Brokers, Underwriters and Bankers mentioned above. 

B. Complete and sign application form (applications must be for 50 Shares 
or nuiltiples of 50). Deliver applications together with cash or cheque 
or draft to any Branch of the Banks mentioued above. Cheques and drafts 
should be drawn on Banks situated in the town where the appUeatioB 
Is submitted. 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 

Opening Date 

Tuesday. Mth December. 1976 

aosing Date: 

Tuesday, 21st Deeember, 1976 or earlier but not earlier than 
Thursday, 16th December, 1976 
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nfsuch prices over an extended period 
lovering most of the 1950s and all of the 
1960s. As I have already indicated, special 
factors played a role in this exceptional 
:limb in world trade prices; these factors 
included anticipatory buying in a climate 
of inflationary expectations, shortages 
attributable to crop failures, real or 
threatened shortages of various industrial 
materials, and uncertainties regarding the 
future value of currencies. But it is also 
significant that this rapid advance in 
world trade prices, following sizable in¬ 
creases in the years 1970-72, was accom¬ 
modated by a large expansion of inter¬ 
national liquidity. Also, with the time 
lags involved in the effects of monetary 
policy, the excessive monetary expansion 
of 1971-72 was undoubtedly a powerful 
general force in the propulsion of infla¬ 
tionary pressures in the course of 1974. 

The fact that the acceleration of price 
increases during 1974 centred mainly on 
internationally traded commodities ren¬ 
dered the development of recessionary 
influences all the more inevitable. In many 
countries throughout the world, import 
prices cannot readily be influenced by 
policy makers, so that the precipitous rise 
of foreign trade prices in 1973 and 1974 
made it exceedingly diflicuit to control 
inflation and maintain economic stability. 
During those years, the experience of many 
countries demonstrated the ease with 
which price impulses originating in one 
area can be transmitted to other parts of 
the world through their influence on busi¬ 
ness costs, consumer prices, and wage 
demands. 

aggravating factor 

The tripling of oil prices at the beginn¬ 
ing of 1974 aggravated this inflationary 
process because of its prevasive cost¬ 
raising influence. But, at the same time, it 
carried a potential deflationary clTcet 
through the generation of a vast current 
account surplus for the oil exporting 
countries. In the event, it would appear 
that, by and large, the deflationary effect 
of the oil price increase was not averted 

I by autonomous and government-induced 
forces of expansion in 1974, as monetary 
and fiscal policies remained generally 
restrictive because of the severity of the 
inflation problem. 

Directly or indirectly, therefore, the 


development of a virulent inflation must 
be rated as the primary cause of the recent 
international recession, which turned out 
to be the most prolonged and severe in 
four decades. Tiiis broad assessment, 
which is treated more fully in the Fund’s 
Annual Reports for 1975 and 1976, em¬ 
phasizes the importance of bringing the 
current inflation down to acceptable levels 
and of avoiding unduly expansionary 
policies that might lead to its continuance 
or resurgence-a point to which I shall 
return shortly. 

cyclical adjustments 

The economic recovery which became 
evident in much of the industrial world 
during the second half of 1975 reflected 
the prior rhift to expansionary fiscal and 
monetary policies, together with the 
cyclical adjustment of business inventory 
positions and automatic correctives such 
as the cyclical casing of monetary con¬ 
ditions and the stabilizing features of 
modern fiscal systems. This recovery con¬ 
tinued in the first half of 1976, when the 
resumption of output expansion was wide¬ 
spread among industrial countries. But 
the pace of recovery was generally mode- 
rale. By past standards, both unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation remained exceptionally 
high for the early phase of a cyclical ups¬ 
wing and were cause for widespre.ad serious 
concern. 

The past several years have thus 
proved exiremely dillieult for the formula¬ 
tion and conduct of economic policy. The 
period has witnessed the development of a 
strong inflationary psychology, the ent¬ 
renchment of inflationary expectations, the 
emergence of serious uncertainties, and 
the damaging of business and consumer 
confidence. As a whole scries of unpre¬ 
cedented developments unfolded, one 
could not escape the feeling at times that 
things might be getting out of control. 

But, with all the dillicultics and remain¬ 
ing problems, sight should not be lost of 
certain positive developments. Most im¬ 
portant was the avoidance of a world-wide 
depression, even though the recession that 
occurred was unexpectedly severe. This 
result was attributable in part to the 
generally good behaviour of the Fund’s 
member countries in observing the stan¬ 
dards of ^external conduct adopted at the 


meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund’s Committee ofTwenty in Rome dur¬ 
ing January 1974—when oil importing 
countries as a group were urged to accept, 
for the time being, the current account 
deficits resulting from the oil price in¬ 
crease and to avoid deflation, restrictions, 
and competitive depreciation as methods 
of dealing with .such deficits. Also, pro¬ 
blems of finarcing the current account 
deficits associated with the oil price in¬ 
crease have proved - partly because of the 
recession—less intractable than initially 
feared; investment of the surpluses of oil 
exporting countries in financial markets, 
togther with the expansion of official 
financing has resulted in a broadly suflj- 
cient flow of funds to the oil importing 
countries, although in many cases the 
resulting rapid increase in the debt burden 
may not be sustainable over a longer 
period. Finally, in looking at the brighter 
side, one would also have to say that, even 
though inflation remains a serious pro¬ 
blem, considerable progress on this front 
has been made over the past two years. 

Against this cursory review of past 
developments, let me now assess where 
we st-ind at the present time. In the 
assessment, 1 shall draw on the policy 
views that I set forth early last month in 
Manila, on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting of the Fund's Board of Gover¬ 
nors, and I shall also take int i considera¬ 
tion the widely discussed indications of 
an unexpectedly marked slowing down of 
activity in some of the industrial coun¬ 
tries. 

medium-term perspective 

Let me point out first that the views I 
expressed in Manila on economic policy 
in the industrial countries were focused 
on the objectives of policy over the 
medium term, that is, over the period of 
a few years or so. Jn this medium-term 
perspective, I suggested the adoption of 
an approach based on the central pro¬ 
position that policies in the industrial 
countries should give priority to the reduc¬ 
tion of price inflation. It is an important 
lesson of recent experience that nothing 
can be gained by attempts to combat un¬ 
employment through expansionary poli¬ 
cies that intensify inflationary expecta¬ 
tions. Indeed, in the current inflationary 
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environment it would be dangerous to 
shade policy risks—as often happened in 
the latter 1960s and early 1970s—so as to 
extract additional output in the short 
term. As stated in the [Fuad’s Annual 
Report, and as testified by the record of 
the industrial countries over the whole 
period since the mid-1960s, restoration 
of a reasonable degree of price stability 
will be necessary in order to establish a 
durable basis for better economic per¬ 
formance. 

One major difficulty in achieving better 
price stability is that, primarily because of 
inflationary expectations, inflation can 
continue for a long time through cost- 
price interactions, even after demand 
pressures have disappeared. Attention 
should thus be given to various forms of 
incomes policy, which could be very use¬ 
ful in breaking or reducing this price- 
spiralling efiect. But experience has shown 
that incomes policies may require time to 
develop and become effective, and that, 
ill any event, they cannot work success¬ 
fully unless demand pressures are kept or 
brought under control. 

Therefore, I have concluded that de¬ 
mand management policies of the indus¬ 
trial countries should remain cautious 
and restrained over a considerable period 
until inflation has been brought down to 
acceptable levels. More specifically, I 
•have suggested that, over the medium 
term, these policies should aim for an 
expansion of nominal GNP encompassing, 
along with a declining trend of inflation, 
a rate of economic growth not much above 
the estimated rate of growth in economic 
capacity. 

a caution 

Here, let me caution that the present 
growth of capacity cannot be assumed to 
be as high as it was in, say, the 1960s. It 
may, in fact, be considerably lower be¬ 
cause of the effects on supply capabilities 
of structural shifts in relative prices and 
the severe slump in business investment 
during the recession, as well as demogra¬ 
phic changes and various other factors. A 
related difficult question concerns the 
actual extent of available slack, apart from 
the rate at which capacity may be grow¬ 
ing. These matters have to be carefully 
assessed in the determination of policy. 
Fundamentally, the interests of the rest 


of the world will be well served if the 
industrial countries succeed in conquering 
inflation and finding the path to sustain¬ 
able economic growth. Nevertheless, the 
cautiousness of demand management em¬ 
bodied in the approach I have just out¬ 
lined may mean a slower growth of im¬ 
ports than would have been visualised a 
few yeare ago, and this change may have 
an unfavourable impact on the developing 
countries. In these circumstances, as I 
suggested at the annual meeting, the in¬ 
dustrial countries should adopt measures 
to improve market access for the exports 
of non-oil developing countries and to 
expand the flow of development assistance. 

I turn now to the current economic 
scene. The pace of recovery in the United 
States and other industrial countries was 
bound to fall off after the steep cyclical 
upsurge of late 1975 or early 1976, but 
the extent of slowdown has been greater 
than that expected by most observers. 1 
would like to comment on this situation. 

cyclical expansion 

First, I should perhaps point out that, 
at the time of the annual meeting in 
Manila, the staff of the International 
Monetary Fund believed that cyclical ex¬ 
pansion in the industrial world had be¬ 
come well established by mid-1976and 
that it would continue at the desired 
moderate pace for at least a year. Along 
with this, inflation in the industrial coun¬ 
tries was projected to continue at an 
annual rate of roughly seven per cent, with 
the rates for individual countries charac¬ 
terized by considerable disparity but, in 
general, still much too high to be consi¬ 
dered acceptable. On the external side, 
the volume of world trade was expected 
to expand by rates of 10-11 per cent in 
1976 and the first half of 1977, following 
a pronounced slump during the recession. 

According to the picture at mid-year, 
the broad patterns of recovery in the in¬ 
dustrial countries seemed to be develop¬ 
ing in fairly typical fashion by reference 
to earlier post-war cycles. Business inven¬ 
tory changes had been an important 
element both in the latter stage of the 
1974-75 downturn and in the initial phase 
of the upturn. Also, consumer spending 
had made its usual recovery more or less 
according to expectations. Business fixed 
investment was showing its customary 


cyclical lag behind the rise in consumer 
spending, but was expected to play an 
increasingly important role in the up¬ 
swing of economic activity. Because of the 
inability to predict cyclical fluctuations in 
activity with any degree of aoturacy, 
forecasts such as these inevitably have a 
substantial normative content. 

unclear evidence 

On the central question as to whether 
cyclical recovery in these countries is 
really weaker than previously gauged, or 
is merely in a “pause,” the currently 
available evidence is not clear. One thing 
that does seem evident is that the reco¬ 
very of business investment is slower 
than generally expected, perhaps because 
of the difficulty in restoring business con¬ 
fidence in a world setting still full of 
economic and political uncertainties, and 
where inflation has eroded profit margins 
over time and fears of further inflation 
are still strong. But, pending the flow of 
more information, it is hard to judge 
how long this lag in investment will last 
and how it will affect, and be affected by, 
the general trend of economic activity. 
Actually, while the situation varies some¬ 
what from country to country, the various 
measures or indicators of economic activity 
that become available monthly are exhibit¬ 
ing generally mixed movements, often diffi¬ 
cult to interpret. 

Because of this, I feel that it would be 
a mistake to come to any definitive con¬ 
clusions at this time about the short-term 
economic outlook in the industrial coun¬ 
tries and about the need for policy chan¬ 
ges. In this connection, I note that these 
countries have not, in general, introduced 
changes in policy during recent weeks, 
apparently awaiting a clarification of the 
picture. One exception is Japan, where 
the recovery has slowed quite noticeably 
and the government has decided to take 
additional fiscal measures to stimulate 
the economy, mainly through an accelera¬ 
tion of existing programmes of loans and 
investment; at the same time, inflation 
continues to be a problem of serious con¬ 
cern to the Japanse authorities. 

Notwithstanding the signs of possible 
weakness in some of the indicators of 
domestic activity, the seven major indus¬ 
trial countries and a group have experi¬ 
enced a continuing sizable expansion in 
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imports during 1976. The volume of their 
imports increased at an annual rate of 
some 13 per cent from early in the year 
! to the summer months. This is a very 
; encouraging sign. Import volume of the 
, oil exporting countries is now estimated 
to increase by about 15 per cent from 
1975 to 1976, and should show a further 
substantial rise in 1977. For the large and 
heterogeneous group of other primary 
producing countries, the aggregate volume 
of imports declined markedly in 1975 and 
has apparently risen little in 1976, despite 
a substantial pickup in exports. This is 
the usual type of cyclical development, 
and one would expect it to be followed 
by an expan.sion in the import demand of 
the primary producing countries in 1977. 
There will, however, be a certain cons¬ 
traint on import demand stemming from 
the priority that some members of this 
group have to give to adjustment of their 
balance of payments positions. 

Because of the irregularity of short-run 
changes in demand and output, together 
with the considerable lags with which 
policy measures take effect, authorities of 
the industrial countries should be cau¬ 
tious about deciding to provide more 
stimulus to demand in the present infla¬ 
tionary environment. In this regard, it is 
particularly important not to confuse a 
short “pause” in recovery with underlying 
weakness. But if weakness in economic 
activity is adjudged to occur, the appro¬ 
priate response, at least in part, might be 
the application of carefully directed 
measures of a specific character, rather 
than a simple resort to the expansion of 
aggregate demand. 

In several of ihe industrial countries, 
economic policy in the next few years may 
need to place particular emphasis on the 
strengthening of business investment. For 
this may be the crucial factor in improv¬ 
ing economic capacity, avoiding bottle¬ 
necks and renewed inflation, and achiev¬ 
ing both sustainable, economic expansion 
and satisfactory levels of employment. 

A general objective of policy in the in¬ 
dustrial countries should be the promotion 
of confidence- for which purpose, it is 
necessary to reduce fears of inflation. This 
conclusion brings me back to my starting 
point. In present circumstances, the first 
imperative for successful economic stabili¬ 
zation is return to reasonable price stability, 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Yen Loan 

The Governments of India 
and Japan exchanged recently 
notes for the debt relief loan 
to India for the year 1976-77 
for 12.2 billion Yen, equiva¬ 
lent to Rs 40 crores at the 
current exchange rate. The 
notes were exchanged between 
Dr Manmohan Singh, secretary, 
department of Economic 
Affairs, ministry of Finance 
and Mr Takashi Suzuki, 
Ambassador of Japan to India, 
on behalf of their respective 
governments. The signing 
ceremony took place in the 
ministry of Finance. The 
interest rite of the debt relief 
loan will be 2.5 per cent and 
the loan will be repayable over 
a period of 30 years including 
a ten year grace period. This 
debt relief loan has been 
extended to India in response 
to the request made by her at 
the Aid India Consortium 
meeting held in Paris in May 
1976. 

Registration of 
Capacity 

Eighteen more industries 
have been asked to get their 
production capacities regularis¬ 
ed under the Industrial (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act. 
They have to indicate their 
export performance also within 
three months. According to 
the press note issued recently; 
the additional industries which 
are required to get their pro¬ 
ductive capacities endorsed 
under Section 10 of the ID & 
R Act are: Non-ferrous alloys: 
non-ferrous rolled/drawn rods/ 
wires/sections; aluminium and 


brass utensils; textile auxilia¬ 
ries; bolts, nuts and rivets; tin 
containers: agricultural imple¬ 
ments; drums, barrels and 
closures; glue; leather; hurri¬ 
cane lanterns; rubber goods; 
plywood: biscuits; malted 

foods; chocolate; chocolate 
confectionery; fermentation 
industry—beer, potable alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages. 

The industrial undertakings 
covered under the above indus¬ 
tries and holding registration 
certificates under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) 
Act are required to produce 
their registration certificates to 
the administrative ministry con¬ 
cerned within a period of three 
months from November 26, 
1976, for getting their produc¬ 
tive capacity endorsed in the 
registration certificates. Appli¬ 
cations for endorsement of pro¬ 
ductive capacity in the registra¬ 
tion certificates should contain 
full particulars like production 
achieved during the three years 
immediately preceding August 
29, 1973, exports made during 
each of three years and other 
information required in the 
application form. 

Increase in Tax 
Collections 

The collection of direct taxes 
for the seven months from 
April to October 1976, has 
shown an impressive increase 
of nearly 20 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. 
The collections this year 
amounted to Rs 930.61 crores 
as against Rs 778.24 crores, 
marking an increase of 
Rs 152.37 crores. The income 


tax and corporation tax went 
up by nearly 19 per cent from 
Rs 741 44 crores to Rs 880.02 
crores. The collection of wealth 
tax recorded a spectacular 
increase of 42 per cent from 
Rs 30.08 crores to Rs 42.72 
crores. The collection of gift 
tax went up from Rs 2.18 crores 
to Rs 2.67 crores and the collec¬ 
tion of estate duty during these 
seven months amounted to 
Rs 5.20 crores as against 
Rs 4..54 crores. 

Australian Dollar 
Devalued 

The Australian government 
announced on November 28, 
17.5 per cent devaluation of its 
currency against the American 
dollar as part of its efforts 
to check inflation. The big 
devaluation of the Australian 
dollar comes as the government 
is waging a war on an annual 
inflation rate running at over 
12 per cent. 

Small Savings 

During the first seven months 
of the current financial year, 
from April to October, the 
small savings collections have 
recorded an increase of 10 per 
cent over the corresponding 
period last year. The net small 
savings collections amounted 
to Rs 143 crores as against 
Rs 1.30 crores marking an 
increase of Rs 13 crores. The 
gross collections at Rs 835 
crores showed an improvement 
of Rs 100 crores. West Bengal 
with net collections of Rs 28 
crores emerged on the top 
followed by Bihar with Rs 21.68 
crores; Rajasthan Rs 20.98 
crores; Maharashtra Rs 15.20 
crores and Karnataka Rs 12.15 
crores. To give further impetus 
to the Nai'cnal Savings Move¬ 
ment and bring about still 
better results, a two-day meet¬ 
ing of the National Savings 
Central Advisory B.iard was 
held at Jaipur recently. The 


meeting chalked out strategy 1 
increase the collections of sma 
savings both in the rural an ; 
urban areas. The discussior ' 
focussed on the involvement < 
the self-employed persons an [ 
the Mandi committees to raii T 

the savings collections. | 

Production of \ 
Ancillaries ( 

The centre has taken apolic } 
decision that the primary resl| 
ponsibility of promotiniT 
ancillary units will have to bi 
shouldered by the large-scali 
industry. If persuasion fail: 
compulsion will be introducet 
to achieve the end. Unior 
minister of state for Industry 
Mr A.P. Sharnia, told a new; 
conference recently that the 
policy would be applied to 
both existing and new indus¬ 
tries. Existing units would be 
asked to divert part of their 
production to the ancillary 
sector and go in for diversifica¬ 
tion so that there would be no 
retrenchment or idle capacity 
in their plants. In the case of 
new units, they would be 
required to specify clearly the 
components that would be 
made by the ancillary sector. 

The minister said he proposed 
to convene a national workshop 
in February next year to go 
into the whole question of 
helping the ancillary units 
in the small-scale sector to 
improve their position. The 
public sector and the state 
governments would participate 
in the workshop. The Industry 
ministry is also anxious that 
there should be no undue 
delay in payments to the 
ancillary sector for the 
purchases made by the large- 
scale sector. Most of the 
public sector undertakings, the 
minister said, had agreed to 
settle the bills within 30 days. 
The private sector was also 
being persuaded to follow this 
norm. If necessary, the govern- 
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|Bent would impose a statutory 
Ijligation on industry to make 
jie payments within a specified 
ijme. The ministry had also 
lecided in principle to set up a 

i lentral marketing organisation 
Sr the products of small-scale 
idustries. 

CC Session 

At its 129th session held in 
Jew Delhi, early this week the 
louncil of InternationalCham- 
er of Commerce (ICC) decid- 
d to create an international 
sntre for technical expertise, 
he creation of this centre 
nswers a need often expressed 
Mby the parties to international 
|t;ontracts particularly when it 
^covers industrial supplies and 
liservices to be able to call upon 
^experts whose neutrality, im- 
!'partiality, qualification and 
5,!compctcnce are unchallenged. 
I'Many disputes arise with re- 
[i gard to such contracts out of 
the parties’ disagreement as to 
I’ whether the supplies or scr- 
J vices conform to the technical 
^ specifications made in the con¬ 
tract. Henceforth, international 
) contracts can include a clause 
I providing for recourse to the 
iCC’s International Centre for 
* Technical Expertise. 


I The Council was presented 
i with a statement giving the 
businessmen’s views on pro¬ 
blems relating to the framing 
by the United Nations of a 
Code for Transnational Cor¬ 
porations. The ICC, which was 
itself the first international 
organisation to publish 
‘‘Guidelines for international 
investment” (1972) believes that 
to be acceptable and capable 
of implementation a UN Code 
or guidelines would have to 
satisfy the following basic con¬ 
ditions: Any UN code should 
be voluntary. It should take 
into account the guidelines of 
the OECD and otl-er compe- 


between transnational and do¬ 
mestic enterprises, and trans¬ 
national and domestic enter¬ 
prises should be made subject 
to the same expectations where¬ 
ver the code is relevant to both. 

Guidelines addressed to 
TNCs exclusively should be 
limited to those aspects in 
which they differ from national 
companies so as to avoid dis¬ 
crimination, and such guide¬ 
lines should also not distort 
the competitive position of 
TNCs vis-a-vis national com¬ 
panies. TNC guidelines should 
not discriminate between priva¬ 
tely owned, state owned or mix¬ 
ed enterprises. There should be 
acknowledgement by govern¬ 
ments of their responsibilities 



Mr. V.H. Dalmia 

to find solutions to conflicts of 
jurisdiction. There should be 
recognition by governments of 
their responsibilities to treat 
TNCs equitably and in accor¬ 
dance with international law 
and contractual obligations or 
other agreements to which they 
h ive subscribed. Whatever the 
final form of a UN Code, 
governments should also take 
into account the fact that sta¬ 
bility, continuity and clarity 
in their objectives arc essential 
for companies to operate effi¬ 
ciently, whether TNCs or 
national companies. 

Mr V.H. Dalmia, Director 


tent organisations. There of Dalmia Cement (Bharat) 
should be no discrimination Limited was chosen recently 


the president of the Indian 
National Committee of the 
International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Revival of Sick Units 

In view of the vital impor¬ 
tance of continuous monitor¬ 
ing of the health of indust¬ 
rial units as also for the revi¬ 
val and rehabilitation of ‘sick’ 
or closed industrial units, the 
National Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation has built up 
expertise to offer consultancy 
services in these areas. The 
services offered relate to con¬ 
tinuous monitoring of indust¬ 
rial units through designing 
and operation of management 
control and information sys¬ 
tems tailored to the specific 
needs of a particular unit. 
The system is designed for a 
particular industrial unit after 
a detailed study of all relevant 
factors like, objectives, orga¬ 
nisational structure, production 
process employed and the 
marketing situation of the 
enterprise, product acceptence, 
pricing policies, nature of 
competition and the identifi¬ 
cation of environmental and 
regulatory factors affecting the 
operations of the organisation, 
assessment of the quality of 
management and of human 
resources, etc. Based on 
these studies, the Corporation 
designs management control 
and information systems for 
different levels of management. 

India-Jordan 

Co-operation 

India and Jordan have agreed 
to devise a mechanism for 
ensuring the supply of Indian 
machinery for Jordanian deve¬ 
lopment projects. Disclosing 
this in a joint statement issued 
at the end of the visit of the 
Crown Prince of Jordan, Mr 
Hassan bin Talal, and Princess 
Sarvath, pointed out that 
Jordan welcomed the prospects 


of co-operation with India for ! 
building up industrial units 
through joint ventures, parti- 
cularly in the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery, cement 
and electronics. India wel- i 
corned the visit of the Crown ; 
Prince, which provided fresh 
impetus to exploring new 
avenues of co-operation in the 
fields of telecommunications, 
rural electrification and power 
generation. The two sides 
agreed to accelerate their co¬ 
operation in economic, techni¬ 
cal and cultural fields as also 
in science, technology and 
trade. Bilateral discussions 
between the two sides confirm¬ 
ed the potential of developing 
considerably the present eco¬ 
nomic ties. During the visit, 
the two sides initialled agree¬ 
ments on economic and techni¬ 
cal co-operation and on co¬ 
operation in science and tech¬ 
nology. India also agreed to 
co-operate in tlic formulation 
of Jordanian national science 
policy. They also agreed to hold 
periodic consultations at an 
appropriate level. 

Trade with Portugal 

The first-ever trade agree¬ 
ment between India and Por¬ 
tugal is being finalised. Nego- ; 
tiations in this regard com¬ 
menced recently between the 
two countries. The Indian dele¬ 
gation was led by foreign trade 
secretary, Mr P.C. Alexander, 
while the Portuguese team was 
headed by secretary of state for 
external trade, Mr Alberto : 
Regueria. The two sides re¬ 
viewed the progress of bilateral 
trade and discussed the 
proposed trade, economic, in¬ 
dustrial and technological 
agreement to be concluded 
by the two countries. The 
question of setting up joint ' 
ventures in third countries also 
figured during the talks. 

The trade dialogue with 
Portugal is part of India’s 
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general strategy to expand the 
frontier of foreign trade and 
add new commodities and des¬ 
tinations to its overseas com- 
niercial ventures. Trade with 
Portugal which was resumed on 
January 1, 1975 stood at nearly 
gs 6.5crores in 1975-76. Of 
this, Rs 6.25 crores represented 
exports while imports were of 
the order of Rs 24.8 lakhs. 

The major commodities ex¬ 
ported by India in 1975-76 
were sugar (Rs 5.29 crores) raw 
jute, perfumery, cosmetics and 
(ientifrices. Besides, small quan¬ 
tities of spices, synthetic and 
organic dyestuffs, electrical 
machinery and metal manu¬ 
factures were .also exported. 
Portuguese exports to India 
comprised wood, lumber and 
cork, cork manufactures and 
mineral manufactures. 

During April to August this 
jear, India's exports to Portu¬ 
gal were coir'and coir products, 
[readymade garments and small 
quantity of footwear. Imports 
from Portugal during this 
period were confined to cork. 

Fertilizer Corporation 

Improved production perfor¬ 
mance and sales turnover is 
being maintained by the Ferti¬ 
lizer Corporation of India 
(FCI) during the current finan¬ 
cial year, 1976-77. During the 
first half (April-September) 
production has increased by 
111 per cent over the preceding 
[year. The actual production 
achieved is 200,000 tonnes in 
terras of nitrogen as against 
168,000 tonnes during the cor¬ 
responding period of 1975-76. 
Monthly production perfor¬ 
mance further improved in 
October 1976, the first month 
of the third quarter, in which 
nearly 25 per cent higher pro¬ 
duction was achieved over 
the monthly average for the 
first half of the current 
financial year, production figu¬ 
res being 42,700 as against 


33,000 tonnes. Incidentally, 
production figure for October 
’76 showed a 23 per cent in¬ 
crease over the production of 
October *75. FCI’s sales offer- 
tili 2 sers also rose to Rs 100 
crores as against Rs 64 crores 
for the first half of 1975-76, 
registering an improvement of 
about 36 per cent. The sales of 
industrial products also in¬ 
creased by Rs 2 crores from 
Rs 12 crores during April- 
September 1975 to Rs 14 
crores during the same period 
in the current financial year, 
showing an increase of about 
15 per cent. 

New Scheme by 
Syndicate Bank 

New credit schemes to help 
poor farmers, arti.sans and 
other weaker sections have 
been evolved by the Syndicate 
Bank as part of a vigorous 
drive to implement the new 
economic programme. For 
instance, in Delhi, the Syndi¬ 
cate Bank has given loan 
assistance amounting to nearly 
Rs 19 lakhs to more than 500 
persons to take up economic 
activities covered under the 
20-point Programme. This 
includes an advance of Rs 
6.8 lakhs to nearly 150 retail 
traders and Rs 4.6 lakhs to 
34 consumer cooperatives and 
similar institutions with a 
view to help the supply of 
essential commodities to the 
public at fair prices. Nearly 
Rs 4 lakhs have been advanced 
to poor farmers and artisans 
in the Delhi region to clear 
their rural indebtedness and 
to help them to take up pro¬ 
ductive economic activities. 
Released bonded labourers 
accounted for an advance of 
Rs 1.4 lakhs for their rehabi¬ 
litation. Other advances in 
this region include ; Rs 54,000 
for agricultural labourers and 
landless workers who have 
been allotted surplus land and 


house sites by the government: 
Rs 71,000 for small farmers 
to take up minor irrigation 
works, Rs 70,000 for single 
truck operators holding nation¬ 
al permits; Rs 20,000 for the 
supply of essential commodi¬ 
ties to students in hostels and 
sale of books and stationery 
articles to students at control¬ 
led prices. 

Bulk Ore Carriers 

The Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation has enter¬ 
ed into a long-term arrange¬ 
ment with the Shipping Corpo¬ 
ration of India for the acquisi¬ 
tion of two bulk carriers to 
be used in its growing iron-ore 
export trade. An agreement 
signed on December I by Mr 
C. R. Das, chairman of MM 
TC, and Admiral S. M. Nanda, 
SCI chief, envisaged utilisation 
of two carriers—Jhansi Ki 
Rani and Kasturba—each 
having a capacity of 75,000 
DWT on time charter basi.s 
for a period of 14 years. The 
chartering arrangement is in 
pursuance of a commercial 
agreement concluded by the 
two corporations last year. 
The arrangement, besides in¬ 
sulating MMTC from the 
vagaries of fluctuations in 
freight rates, would also help 
in substantially increasing the 
share of Indian tonnage in 
iron-ore trade. 

Names in the News 

Mir K.D. Moore was appoint¬ 
ed chairman of the Indian 
Oxygen Ltd. He continues 
to be concurrently managing 
director of the company, a 
post he has held since 15 May 
this year. Mr R.C. Hesketh- 
Jones who had been appointed 
chairman in November 1975 
following the death of Mr 
K. Hartley has resigned owing 
to the pressure of his other 
commitments. Mr Moore’s 
first appointment with thcBOC 


Group was from December 
1950 to February 1953 with 
lOL in Calcutta. Mr Moore 
is a fellow of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants 
(England and Wales). Prior 
to bis appointment as Manag¬ 
ing Director of lOL, Mr 
Moore was Head of Overseas 
Services, BOC International 
Limited. 


BHARAT SUGAR MILLS 
LIMITED 
NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that the Forty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting of Bharat 
Sugar Mills Limited will be 
held on Monday, the 27th 
December, 1976 at 3-30 P.M. 
at 9/1, R N. Mukherjec Road, 
Calcutta-], for the following 
purposes 

1. To receive and consider 
the Report of the Directors 
and to adopt the audited 
accounts of the Company for 
the year ended 30th June, 
1976. 

2. To declare dividends. 

3. To elect Directors in 
place ofShriR.K. Bhuwalka, 
Shri N. L. Kanoria and Shri 
P.K. Khaitan who retire by 
rotation and being eligible 
offer themselves for rc-elcction. 

4. To appoint Auditors and 
fix their remuneration. 

By Order of the Board, 
B.N. Hamirwasia 
Secretary 

9/1, R.N, Mukherjec Road. 

Calculta-70n(K)I 

Da'ed the 26th November, 1976 

Notes; 1. A member entitled 
to attend and vote at the meet¬ 
ing is entitled to appoint a 
proxy to attend and vote 
instead of himself and the 
proxy need not be a member. 

2. The Register of members 
of the Company will remain 
closed from the 21st December, 
1976 to the 27th December, 
1976 both days inclusive. 

3. Shareholders are request¬ 
ed to notify any change of 
address, failing which the 
dividend warrants will be 
posted to their addresses as 
with registered with the com¬ 
pany. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corporation 

rnK PERFORMANci; and pros- 
lects of Cal'.’utta Electric 
iupply Corporation Ltd were 
^viewed by the chairman Mr 
iachindra Chaudhuri while 
iddressing the annual general 
iiceting of the company held 
recently at Calcutta. The 
rhairman disclosed that the 
rr'Hipany’s licence has now been 
formally extended by the 
government up to January 1, 
lOOO and the company has been 
itivised to submit a concrete 
[iroposal for at generating capa- 
:ily addition of 240 MW to the 
inion ministry of Energy for 
echnical clearance and consi- 
leration of the means of financ- 
ng this new large project, A 
feasibility report has been 
lubraitted to the ministry of 
Energy and further dcvclop- 
nents arc awaited. 

Customer Service 

The company, within the 
imitation of its operational 
lonstraints, made every 
indeavour during 1975-76 to 
)rovide its customers—indus- 
rial, commercial, domestic and 
ithers—as much power as was 
)ossibIe in the circumstances 
availing. The company 
ndecd received valuable assis- 
ance from the West Bengal 
'late Electricity Board and the 
lamodar Valley Corporation 
the maintenance of supply 
'f power. Throughout the year 
inder review the state govern- 
wnt made a realistic appraisal 
If the needs of the company in 
living it government’s support 
nd this has made it possible 


to achieve healthier working 
results for the year. 

The gross revenue recorded a 
spectacular rise to Rs 62.82 
crores from Rs 47.42 crorcs in 
1974-75 while profit after pro¬ 
viding for taxation and other 
statutory appropriations more 
than trebled to Rs 188.9 lakhs 
from Rs 61.3 lakhs in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The highly 
encouraging working results 
have enabled the company to 
declare an equity dividend of 
12 per cent for 1975-76 as 
against nine per cent paid in 
the previous year. 

Rising Costs 

The current year has already 
seen a further rise of operating 
costs due to the import of 
power, but this has been offset 
due to the timely action of 
government in giving its con¬ 
currence to a comprehensive 
scheme of revision of rates 
during the year. It is hearten¬ 
ing to note that the govern¬ 
ment has proposed a mora¬ 
torium on any further rise in 
the cost of imported power 
during the year 1977-78 and 
barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, the company expects 
that there will be no increase 
of rates to consumers during 
that year. 

Larsen & Toubro 

Engineering Construction 
Corporation Limited (ECC), a 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Larsen & Toubro Limited 
(L & T), has secured a major 
overseas order for the construc¬ 
tion of the international airport 
terminal building at Abu 


EMiabi. The value of the con¬ 
tract is 121 million Dirhams 
(Rs 28 crorcs). 

The airport building, which 
will have a floor area of 58,000 
sq m, is designed by Aeroport 
de Paris, consultant for the Abu 
Dhabi international airport pro¬ 
ject. A Japanese joint venture 
of Takenaka Komuten Co Ltd 
and Kumagai Gumi Co Ltd 
secured the order for building 
the airport as prime contrac¬ 
tors. ECC, who will do the 
civil engineering portion of the 
project, is acting as sub-con¬ 
tractor to the Japanese joint 
venture. 

ECC has been given three 
months for mobilisation, and 
35 months thereafter for com¬ 
pletion of the project. ECC 
will do the entire civil work 
with its own plant and equip¬ 
ment, and will also .supply basic 
materials like steel, cement, etc. 
Most of these materials will be 
shipped from India. 

Indian Oxygen 

At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Indian Oxygen 
Limited held on November 26 
it was decided to recommend a 
dividend of 18 per cent subject 
to deduction of tax at the pres¬ 
cribed rates for the year ended 
September .10, 1976. The 

company’s profit before taxa¬ 
tion amounted to Rs 4.80 
crores as against Rs 3.40 crores 
in the preceding year. After 
providing for taxation the profit 
for the year worked out to 
Rs 1.72 crorcs as against 
Rs 1.45 crores for the previous 
year. 

The board also decided to 
recommend, subject to the con¬ 
sent of the controller of capital 
issues and to the approval of 
the Reserve Bank of India, 
20,53,333 new ordinary shares 
of Rs 10 each be issued as fully 
paid up bonus shares in the 
proportion of one new ordinary 


share for every three fully paid 
up ordinary shares of Rs 10. 

Karnataka Scooters 

Karnataka Scooters Ltd will 
issue on December 6, 6,86,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 
two lakhs (11 per cent) cumula¬ 
tive redeemable preference 
share of Rs 10 each at par. 
The subscription list of the 
public i.ssuc will close on 
December 16 or earlier but not 
before December 8. 

The company has been pro¬ 
moted in the joint sector by 
the Falcon Group of techno¬ 
crats and the Karnataka Slate 
Industrial and Investment Cor¬ 
poration. It has set up its 
factory at Maddur in Mandya 
district of Karnataka for the 
manufacture of scooters. 

Installed Capacity 

The plant will have an instal¬ 
led capacity to manufacture 
annually 30,000 two-wheeler 
150 cc scooters. Technical 
collaboration has been obtained 
from Scooters India Ltd. The 
plant has already been commis¬ 
sioned and the first batch of 
scooters released on October 10, 
1976, by Mr T.A. Pai, union 
minister for Industries at a 
function held at Maddur. The 
company's products are being 
marketed under the brand name 
“Falcon 1.50". The company's 
plant has. in addition, a centra¬ 
lised heavy sheet metal press 
shop for manufacturing heavy 
sheet metal components for 
meeting the requirements of 
other scooter projects in the 
country besides its own. The 
centralised heavy sheet metal 
press shop will have an installed 
capacity of 80,000 sets per 
annum. The project cost is 
estimated at Rs 4.25 crorcs, 
which will be met by share 
capital (Rs 1.40 crores in equity 
and Rs 20 lakhs in preference 
shares), term loans (Rs 2.49 
crorcs), state government sub- 
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*l|l975-76 a wide range of pro¬ 
ducts were exported including 
|:igarettes, garments, engineer- 
■ang goods, hand tools, etc, 
Through its general exports 
f(|division. 

During 1975-76, the com- 
*?pany’8 export earnings reached 
;jRs 31.54 crores. The company 
;«s one of the largest exporters 
"(in the country and is a recog- 
i^ised eligible export house. 

The company has also pro- 
jjmoted in association with the 
.jAndhra Pradesh government 
' jBhadrachalam Paper Boards 
' rLtd, which is setting up a paper 
■land board mill at Bhadrachalam 
.—a backward area of Andhra 
J Pradesh. The company’s in¬ 
vestment in the equity shares 

Bhadrachalam Paper Boards 
Ltd is expected to be of the 
order of Rs 3 crores. 

The company paid an equity 
dividend of 15 per cent for 
1975-76. The directors are 

I 


of the opinion that the com¬ 
pany’s turnover will continue 
to increase and it will make 
sufficient profits to pay reason¬ 
able dividends in the coming 
years, as even after the above 
issue, the paid-up capital 
is being maintained at Rs 
18.95 crores. With the foreign 
share in the equity of the com¬ 
pany being reduced to slightly 
less than 40 per cent, the com¬ 
pany has now the freedom to 
advance and expand faster. 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Lathia Rubber Manufactur¬ 
ing Co Pvt Ltd, Bombay, has 
been accorded consent, valid 
for six months, to capitalise 
Rs 5 lakhs out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 1,000 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each 
equity share held. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Name of the Year ended Equity dividend 

company declared for 


Current Previous 
year year 


Higher Dividend 

Shree Synthetics 

June 30, 1976 

12.5 

Nil 

Sri Krishnarajendra Mills 
Hindoostan Spg. & 

March 31, 1976 

8.0 

20 

Wvg. Mills 

March 31, 1976 

8.0 

Nil 

Cowcoody Estates 

June .30, 1976 

20.0 

12.0 

Same Dividend 

Dawn Mills 

June 30, 1976 

12.0 

120 

Rajagiri Rubber 

India Forge and Drop 

June 30, 1976 

9.0 

9.0 

Stampings 

.lune 30, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

K.C.P. 

June 30, 1976 

14.0 

14.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Supreme Industries 

June 30, 1976 

15.0 

16.0£ 

£Relates to 15 months. 





Licences and Letters of Intent 

The following licences and letters of intent were issued under 
the Industrial (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 during 
the month of October 1976. The list contains the names and 
addresses of the licensees, articles of manufacture, types of 
licences—New Undertakings (NU), New Articles (NA), Substan¬ 
tial Expansion (SE), Carry on Business (COB), Shifting-and 
Annual Installed Capacity. Details regarding licences and letters 
of intent revoked, cancelled or surrendered are also given. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Anand Steels & Wires (P) Ltd, 13/6 Mathura Road, 
Faridabad—(Faridabad—Haryana)—Wire Netting—22 M.T, ~ 
(COB) 

M/s Special Steels Ltd, Mouje Magathano, Dattaparra Road, 
Boriveli (East), Bombay-400 066—(Thana—Maharashtra)— 
Stranded Wires - 9600 tonnes—(COB) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Everest Forging Company Ltd, Plot No. 746, Near 
Chintamani Super Market, Anna Nagar P.O.. Madras-600040— 
(Ranipet, Distt North Arcot —Tamil Nadu)—Closed die forg¬ 
ing/alloy steel forgings -6,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Bombay Forgings Pvt Ltd, Wavcll House, Graham 
Road, Borabay-40f)038 (Maharashtra)—Closed Die Forgings 
including Stainless Steel—4,000 tonnes. Closed Die Forgings (By 
Pour Forge Method)—6,00 ) tonnes. (Total capacity after expan¬ 
sion—16,000 tonnes) —(SE) 

M/s Forshas Forgings Pvt Ltd, 207, Sant Tukarain Road, 
Iron Market, Garnac Bunder, Bombay-4000 l9—(Ankleshwar, 
Distt Bharuch—Gujarat)—Unmachined Steel Forgings—3,000 
tonnes ■ (NU) 

M/s The Navsari Processing Industry Pvt Ltd, Near RIy. 
Station, Maroli (W. Rly.). [yislt Bulsar, Gujarat —(Maroli, Distt 
Bulsar—Gujarat) - MS Black wire—1,100 tonnes (COB) 

FJectrical Equipments 

M/s NGEF Ltd, Old Madras Road, Byappanahalli, 
Bangalore-560038 - (Bangalore — Karnataka) — Synchronous 
machines upto 600 KVA compound Regulators—500 Nos. DC 
Machines for industrial applications inclusive of Steel mill 
motors and roller table motors upto 2.50 KW—20t)0Nos—(NA) 

M/s Indo American Electricals Ltd. D-146, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi-110003—(Durgapur—West Bengal)—Super Enamelled 
Winding Wires of thinner gauges 42 SWG & above -100 tonnes- 
(NA) 

M/s Ramtronics (India) Pvt Ltd, 2820 M, Guru Nanak Auto 
Market, Kashmere Gate, Delhi-110006-(Ghaziabad -U.P.) — 
Silicon Transistors—2 Million Nos. Silicon Diodes -0.8 Million 
Nos Integrated Circuits—0.2 Million Nos —(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Allas Copco (India) Ltd, Mahatma Gandhi Memorial 
Building, Netaji Subhas Road, Bombay-400002—(Poona—Maha¬ 
rashtra)—(A) Aqua Rigs; Hammer—160 Nos, Rotation Unit 
80 Nos,—Carrier-—80 Nos, Feed Beam—80 Nos, Drill Tubes— 
1600 Nos, Winch—80 Nos. (B) Mechanised Drilling 
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Equipment : Wagon -50 Nos, Carrier -30 Nos, Screw Feed 
_ 100 Nos, Drilling Rigs—30 Nos, Drifter—180 Nos, Hydro- 
,eam-- 80 Nos, Grinder—150Nos, Feed Beam- 50Nos, Rotation 
Jnits “30 Nos, Drill Tubes—150 Nos- (NA) 

M/s Texwell Pvt Ltd, 23-A Nctaji Subhas Road, (8th Floor), 
[;alcutta-700101—(Calcutta—West Bengal)—Bottom Roller for 
Si’ and 4-J-" spg. frames—414 Pcs, Hanger Assembly for 5^* 
lilch Spg. frame—270 sets, Top Conductor for 5.J^” & 4-^" Spg. 
raines—52,200 Pcs, Top Pressing Roller Assembly for 5^" pitch 
pg. frames—270 sets, Automatic Stop Motion Assembly for 5^" 
iilch spg. frames—270 sets. Idler ‘V’ Roller Assembly for 4^“ 
;pg. frames—7,200 Pcs, Silver Stop Motion link & Detector for 
1 ^" pitch spg. frames—45,000 Pc.s, Idler Roller A.ssembly for 5^^’ 
litcli spg.—30,0(K) Pcs, Top Pressing Boss Assembly for 4^" spg. 
rallies —30,000 Pcs, Detector Link & Guides for 4^" pitch spg.— 
10,000 Pcs, Breast Plate RH & LH, for 4.J-' pitch spg.—45,000 
'rs. Intermediate Conductor- 45,000 Pcs, Assembly for Bottom 
['onductors support plates and studs for 4.^" pitch spg. frames— 
30,000 Pcs, Hanger for 4^" spg.—45,000 Pcs, Hanger Handles 
for 4y spg.—45,000 Pcs, Wharve Assemblies for 4^" & 5^": 

2400 Pcs. 4^’—24,000 Pcs, Carriage Plate Assembly-) 80 
ps, Pinning Bar Support Bkt.—2,418 Pcs, Back Roller Block 
jcomplcte with caps, half bushes and Pins -1142 Pcs, Front 
beliver Spout—3,500 Pcs, Back Delivery Spout—3,500 Pcs, Silver 
paps—3,500 Pcs, Delivery Conductor Chules—4,000Pcs, Auto- 
Latic Front Conductor—7,250 Pcs, Fuller Bars—30,360 Pcs, 
Front Revolving Rubber complete -360 Pcs, Delivery Pressing 
Roller Housing-900 sets, Coilcr Reversing motion—900 sets. 
High density Can Packers—1,080 sets. Silver Plates -900 sets. 
Detector & l.ink Units for Auto Silver Stop Motion - 49,744 
Pcs, Dead Spindles for 4Y pitch spg. frames -32,000 Pcs, Dead 
Spindles for 5-^" Spg. frames—6,000 Pcs, Dead Spindles for 
^pron draft spg. frames—3,000 Pcs, Top Roller for 4.|." pilch 
spg. frames —120 sets. Mid Draft Rollers for 4^" spg. frames— 
120 sets. Spindle Driving Cylinders—120 Pcs, Fuller Slides 
^,676 Pcs, Fuller Driving Screws—7,590 Pcs, Screw Cams— 
11,675 Pcs, Screw Pinions—10,842 Pcs, Delivery Roller Bosses— 
3.600 Pcs, Delivery Pressing Roller Bosses -3,600 Pcs, Faller 
[track for Mackhigh 1st drg.-frame- 90 sets—(NA) 

Industrial Machinery (other items of Industrial Machinery) 

M/s Walchandnagar Industries Ltd, P.O. Walchandnagar, 
jDi.stt Poona (Walchandnagar, Distt Poona —Maharashtra)-- 
Industrial Gears—From 16 sets approx 2560 tonnes in weight to 
.3160 tonnes (after expansion)—(SE) 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s Gupta Iron & Brass Works Ltd, 29, Najafgarh Road, 
New Dclhi-15—(Delhi)—Agricultural Implements—2250 tonnes 
-(COB) 

M/s Basant Udyog, 29-A, Sir Hariram Goenka Street, 
Calcutta-7—(Distt Hooghly—W.B.)—Agricultural Implements 
viz. Ghamellas, Parhalas, Shovals, Kodali etc—2000 tonnes (Pre- 
dsional)—(COB) 

M/s Banwarilal Purshotamdass, 29, Banstolla Street, 
Calcutta-7—(Faridabad—Haryana)—Agricultural Implements, 
dz. Ghamellas, Ridgings, Shovels, Kodalis etc—450 tonnes— 
iCOB) 


M/s Northern India Iron Press Works, Industrial Area, Aish- 
bagh, Lucknow (Lucknow- U.P.)-Agricultural Implements, 
viz. Persian wheel buckets & wheels channels, Thrashers & discs, 
Pharowah, Belcha, Ghamella, Plough Blades etc -380 tonnes— 
(COB) 

M/s Gobindo Sheet Metal Works & Foundry, 210 Mahatama 
Gandhi Road, ralcutta-7 (Calcutta-West Bengal)—Agricultural 
Implements, viz. Kodali, Pick Axe, Spade, Ghamellas, Watering 
Cans etc—920 tonnes (COB) 

Miscellaneous Mechanical and Engineering Industries 

M/s Finolex Plastics (P) Ltd, 26/3, Bombay Poona Road, 
Pimpri, Poona-411018—(Poona Maharashtra—PVC Films—51 
tonnes. PVC Fittings—2 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Diamond DiesMfg. Corpn. Ltd, 228, 1st Floor, Chick- 
pet, Bangalorc-560053—(Mysore -Karnataka)—Wire Drawing 
Diamond Dies -From 5000 Nos (existing) to 20,000 Nos (after 
expansion)—(SE) 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Power Build Pvt Ltd, Post Box No 28, Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar (388/20) Gujarat (V'allabh Vidyanagar—Gujarat)—Auto¬ 
matic Weighing and Bag filling units-• 100 units—(NU) 

Chemicals (other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Hindustan Lever Ltd, Hindustan Lever House, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay-1 BR—(Haldia, Distt Midnapore—West 
Bengal)-Sodium Tripolyphosphate—30,000 tonnes. Sulphuric 
Acid 54,000 tonnes (for captive use only in the manufacture of 
STPP). Phosphoric Acid 19,500 tonnes (for captive use only in 
the manufacture of STPP)—(NU) 

M/s Bihar Air Products Ltd, Avtar Bldg, Bistupur, Jamshed¬ 
pur-881001—(Jamshedpur—Bihar)-Oxygen Gas 1.008 MCM 
Dissolved Acetylene Gas--0.36 MCM—(NU) 

M/s Atul Products Ltd, Atul, W. RIy., Distt Bulsar—(Atul, 
Di.stt Bulsar—Gujarat) -Caustic Soda—From 8,400 tonnes 
(existing) to 18,900 tonnes (after expansion). Liquid Chlorine (bye 
product) -I rom 7,425 tonnes to 12,925 tonnes. Hydrochloric 
Acid (32%) - From 11,400 tonnes to 11,400 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Southern Industrial Polymers (Pvt) Ltd, 50, 1st Main 
Road, Raja Annamalipuram, Madras-600028 (Ranipet, Distt 
North Arcot —Tamil Nadu)—Di-Glycidal Ethers of Bis-Phcnol 
and Resins thereof—300 tonnes (NU) 

M/s Phosphorus and Chemicals Travancorc Ltd, Saraf House, 
45/137, 2nd Main Road, Willindoi. island, Cochin-682003-- 
(Alleppcy District—Kerala)-White Phosphorous—2,500 tonnes 
(NU) 

M/s Baroda Oxygen Ltd, C/o Karjan Surgical Colton & Dres¬ 
sings Pvt Ltd, 6-D, Ambalal Doshi Marg (Hamam St,), Raja 
Bahadur C mpound, Fort, Bombay-400023—(Ankleshwar— 
Gujarat) Osygen Gas—1.00 MCM Dissolved Acetylene Gas— 
0.20 MCM (NU) 

M/s Albright Morarji and Pandit Ltd, Raj Mahal, 3rd Floor, 
84, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20—(Tehsil Roha, Distt 
Kolaba—Maharashtra)—Sulphuric Acid—45,000 tonnes for 
captive use—(NA) 

M/s Greaves Foseco Ltd, Jolly Bhavan No. 2, New Marine 
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f?^ines, Bombay-400020—(Calcutta—West Bengal)--Foundry 
^ fluxes—500 tonnes. Foundry Chemicals—4500 tonnes - (COB) 

\ Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

j ;? M's Cadila l.aborutorics, Maninapar, Ahmcdabad-3S0008 — 
iJljIlAhmedabad -Gujarat) Tablets 986 lakhs Nos. Liquids— 
'‘j6l7.20 thousand Litres. Capsules—135.28 lakhs Nos. Granules 
& Dry Syrup—17075 Kgs. Ointments - 4960 Kgs. Injections — 
,t.l22.25 thousand litres—(COB) 

M/s Sterling Drugs (India) I’vl Ltd, Post Box No. 6'', Panjim 
,;*^Goa (Goa) --Levophed -8 Kgs. Phenylephrine -50 Kgs. Glyco- 
''’biarsol—2.5 tonnes. Sodium Polyhydroxy Aluminium Monocar- 
ii'ii bonate Hexatol complex—20 tonnes. Naldixic acid -2.5 tonnes 
(NU) 


M/s Sunccta Laboratories Pvt Ltd, 502, Arun Chambers, J. 
/■■'Dadajcc Road, Bombay-4tHJ034 (Indore M.P.) Chloroquinc 
(Di-Phosphate ,54 M.T. (after expansion). Paracetamol 48 M.T. 
(‘^ Chloroquinc Sulphate 12 M.T. (SE/NA) 

M/s Raptakos, Brett & Co Ltd. 47, Dr Annie Besant Road, 
'IjWorli, Bombay-40(K)25 (Maharashtra) Nitrofurantoin (Crys- 
t tallinc) 2 tonnes. Mctronida/olc-2 tonnes. Phenyl Butazone 
10 tonnes -(NA) 

1 Textiles 


' M/s H.P. Industries, (Prop M/s Tin Containers & Printers 
(P) Ltd), .3711/14. Nctaji Subhash Marg, Daryaganj, Delhi-6— 
(Revvari- Haryana)—Shoddy Yarn 600 spindles (NLl) 

M/s Modi Spg. and Weaving Mills Co Ltd, Modinagar 
--(Modinagar UP) Cotton Terry Towels—150 ferry Towel 
looms - (SL) 

M/s TheArviiid Mills Ltd, Railwaypura Post.Naroda Road, 
Ahmedabad-2 -(Ahniedabad Gujarat)—Cotton Yarn—2314 
spindles (existing) & 96,274 spindles (after expansion) - (SI:) 

M/s Coronation Spinning India, Dadii, DistI Bulandshahar 
(UP) (Dadri Dislt Bulandshahar UP)—Shoddy Yarn 600 
spindles (NU) 

M/s Bhiwam Textile Mills, PO Birla Colony, Bhiwani 
. (Maryana) (Bhiwani Haryana)-Cotton Yarn--25,OnOspindles 
(after expansion) (SE) 

M/s Shree Synthetics Lid, Naulakhi, Maksi Ro,id. Distt 
Ujjain(MP)- (l)istt Ujiain MP) -From 1080 (including 360 
lonnes) per annum of Polyester Filament Yarn within the overall 
capacity of 1080 tonnes of Nylon Filament Yarn to 2100 tonnes 
(including 360 tones) per annum « f Polyester Filament Yarn 
- (Sri 

M/s Shree Digvi|aya Woollen Mills Ltd, Aerodrome Road, 
,lamnagar-.3. (Gujarat) (Jamnagar Gujarat) Wool Tops 
(Combed wool) 1.0 million lbs - (NA) 

M s Mukeri.in Papers Ltd, S.C.O .54,55, 56. Sector 17-A, 
Post Box No. 81. Chandigarh-160017 (Distt lloshiarpur 
Punjab) MF & MG Varieties of Papers, i.e. Printing, Writing, 
Packing and Wr.ippmg Paper -9.000 tonnes---(NU) 

M 's Sehgal P.ipers Ltd. B-4/4, Safdarjang Enclave, New 
Delhi—(Tehsil Rcwaii, Distt Mohendragarh—Haryana) Print¬ 
ing and Writing Paper- 9,000 tonnes - (NU) 

M/s Reliance International Corpn Pvt Ltd, 4/2-11, Asaf Ali 


Road, New Dclhi-11000I--(Rewari Haryana)—Paper and 
Paper Boards-10,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Caprihans (India) Ltd, Block ‘D’ Shivsagar Estate, Dr 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay—(Maharashtra)—Base 
Paper for surface coating—Absorbent Kraft for Decorative 
Laminates etc—(NA) 

Sugar 

M/s Maroli Vibhag Khand Udyog Sahakari Mandii Ltd, 
Maroli, Distt Bulsar (Gujarat)—(Maroli, Dislt Bulsar Gujarat) 
—Sugar—1,250 tonnes of cane crushing capacity per day—(NU) 

Vegetable Oiks & Vanaspati 

M/s Hyderabad Vanaspa 1 1 Ltd, 5-9-270, John's Lane, Gun 
Foundry, Hyderabad-500001 (AP)—(Hyderabad—AP) Cotton¬ 
seed Oil and minor seed oil in terms of cotton secd/minor oil 
seed 40,000 tonnes - (NA) 

Kubber Goods 

M/s Andrew Yule & Co Ltd, Yule House, 8, Clive Road, 
Calcutta-700001 (Kalyani, Distt Nadia, West Bengal) Con¬ 
veyor Belting -1,900 tonnes. Fan and V. Bells—12 Lakh Nos— 
(NU) 

M/s Dunlop India Ltd, Dunlop House, 57, Mir/a (Ghalih 
Stt, Calculla-700016—(Sahagani, Hinigly- VV'esl Bengal)—Large 
Solid tyres and rubberising of wheels, bogie wheels and rollers 
- From 12,000 Nos. (existing) to 25,500 Nos. (after expansion) 
-(SF) 

Letters of intent 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Visvasvaraya Iron & Steel Ltd. Bhadravati (Karnataka) 
(Bh.'idravati—Karnataka)- Ferro Titanium—100 tonnes. 
Ferro Boron 20 tonnes, (within the overall licensed capacity 
granted under industrial licence No L/l-.\ (2)/N-l/.5S dated 
25.2.1958 (NA) 

Electrical F.quipnient 

M/s Director, Ciovernment Electric Factory, Mysore Road, 
Bangalorc-.560026 (Bangalore--Karnataka)- ElV Instrument 
Transformers (72 KV to 420 KV) 600 Nos (NA) 

M/s The National Radio & Electronics Co Ltd, Mahakah 
Road, Chakala, Andhcri (East), Bombay-400093 (Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Alphanumeric Display Terminals - 90 nos Gra¬ 
phic Display— 10 Nos—(NA) 

M/s Wandlcside National Conductors Ltd, Industrial Estate, 
Lai Bang. Bombay-400012 (Poona—Maharashtra)—Teflon 
Wires—2,500 Kms- (NA) 

Industrial Machinery 

Shri Arvind Kumar Goyal, 38, Strotten Muthiah Mudali 
Street, Madras-1 -(Madras—Tamil Nadu) -Roller F'lour Mill 
Machinery including roller mill, plansifter, purifier, complete 
cleaning section, transporting and transmission section etc—6 
plants of 100 M. tonnes each—(NU) 

Industrial Machinery (Major items of specialised equipment 
used in specific industries) 

M/s Raj Mechanical Industries, 410, Industrial Area ‘A’ 
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I.iidhiaiia-I4l003 (Punjab)—(Ludhiaini Pun jab) - l ine and 
Superfine Gauge Jacquard Machine- 32 Nos- (NU) 

Industrial Machinery (General ilenisof machinery used in several 
industries) 

M/s K..S.B. Pumps l.td, Bombay-Poona Road Pimpri, 
Poona-41 i 018 (Haveli. DisU Poona--Maharashtra)—Primary 
coolant pumps. Moderator Pump, Primary system feed pump. 
Secondary System feed pump, Booster pump. Standby coolant 
pump. Main Boiler Feed pump, Fmergency Boiler Feed Pump, 
Main condensate Extraction pump—50 nos within the existing 
Capacity of 75000 nos of pump- (SE) 

Misc. Mechanical & EJngg. Jndustries 
M/s Dagger Foist Tools Ltd, First Pokhraii Road, 
Tliana-400606 (Maharashlra)- (Aurangabad Maharashtra)—In 
Tungsten Carbide Drills Centre drills and reamers all in si/e 
0,2 imn dia to I mm dia 7.(H).000 Nos. in high speed steel-drills 
centre drills and reamers of 0.2 mm dia to I mm dia —I .OO.OtiO 
Nos- (NA) 

Chemicals (other than Fertilizers) 

M/sNewera Pl.isteel (P\t) Ltd, H.N. 2175, Sector 22-C, 
Chandigarh (Kharar, Distt Ropai Punjab)- Steel Reinforced 
PVC Products required for manuracturing doors, shop fronts, 
partitions etc—500 tonnes of PVC (NU) 

M/s At III Drug House Ltd Haldi'ta Bhavan, 6th Floor, 117, 
Maharshi Karve Maig, 0pp. Churchgate Station, Bombay 400020 
(Aarangabad/Ralnagin Maharashtrat - Fatty Alcohols - 
2.000 tonnes —(NA) 

M/s Coromandal Fertili/ers Ltd, 126, Sarojini Devi Rd, 
Secunderabatl-,5()()003 (API—(Visakliapatnam- AP) Argon Gas 
horn puri’.c gases of existing Ammonia Plant I million cubic 
meters (NA) 

Drugs and Pharniaceuticals 

M/s Goenka & f'o, 55, Canning Street, B Block, 3rd Floor, 
CalcuUa-700001 (Udaipur- Rajasthan) Vitamin ‘C and its 
salts 165 tonnes - (NU) 

M/s Smith Stanistrcct & Co l td, IS. Convent Road. 
Calcutta-- 7lK)0l4- (Calcutta--West Bengal)- Chloroquin 250 
mg. 40.0 M. Nos Methyl Dopa B.P. U.S.P. 250 mg 10,0 
M. Nos Fni.semide B.P. 40 mg. 12.0 M. Nos. Cobastan-6 (Bl, 
B6, BI2) & Niacinamide) -10.0 M. Nos. Cobastan 6 forte (HI, 
1P>. B12)—lO.OM Nos. C’apsules: Indoinelhaciii B.P. 25 mg. 
lO.OM.Nos (NA) 

Change in the Names of Owners or 
Undertakings 

(Information perliaiis to particular licences only) 

From M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Development Corporation 
Ltd to M/s Tamil Nadu Cements Corporaiion Ltd 

From M/s J.M.A. Industries Private Limited to M/s J.M.A. 
industries Limited 

From M/s Cocoa Products and Beverages Pvt Ltd, Madras 
to M/s Cocoa Products and Beverages Ltd, Madras 

From M/s Anchor Pressing Pvt Ltd, Aligarh (UP) to M/s Tiger 
Hardware & Tools Ltd. Aligarh (UP) 


From M/s Lakshmi Ring Travellers (Coimbatore) Pvt Ltd Ic ;’' 
M/s Lakshmi Ring Travellers (Coimbatore) Ltd I 

From M/s Partap Gases and Chemicals Private Ltd to M/s | 
Partap Gases and Chemicals Ltd ' 

From M/s Textile Machinery Corporation Limited, Calcutta j 
to M/s Texmaco Limited j. 

From Shri B K. Gupta, 802, Joshi Road, New Delhi-110005 
to M/s Instant Batteries Ltd j 

From M/s E.l.D. Parry Limited to M/s E.LD. Parry (India) j 
Limited ,! 

Licences Revoked, lapsed, etc. j 

(Information pertians to particular licences only) | 

M/s Excel Industries Ltd 184-17, Swami Vivekananda Road,'; 
Jogeshwari, Bombay-400060—300 T.P.A. of Ziram and 300 i 
T.P.A. of Eerbani (Pesticides) (Cancelled) j 

M/s Bombay Forgings Pvt Ltd, Wavcll House, Graham i 
Road, Bombay-400 038—Propeller Shafts, Universal Joint Cross , 
Assembly & Rear Axle Shafts—(Cancelled) L 

M/s Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co (India) Ltd, .301-302, 
Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Mulund, Bonibay-400 080 Indus¬ 
trial and Railway Jacks—(Cancelled) 

M/s Tclesound India Ltd, New Delhi-49 Radio Receivers 
—(Cancelled) 

M/s Lite Metal Industries, P.B. No. 52, Visakliapatnam-1 — 
(AP—South lndia)--Tin Containers—(Cancelled) 

M/s Luna Tube Pvt Ltd, 1830, Near Zakaria Masjid. Relief 
Road, Ahmedabad-3S0 001 Steel Pipes and Tubes—(Cancelled) 
M/s Teleseund India Ltd, G-4 N.D.S.E-I, New Delhi-49 — 
Carbon Composition Resistors and Ceramic Capacitors 

M/s Transport Corporation of India Ltd, P-4, New C.I T. 
Road, Calcutta-12 Pulp—(Revoked) 

M/s Harbans Lai Malhotra & Sons (P) Ltd, 226'2, Acharya 
Jagdish Chandra Bose Road, Calculla-20 —Finished Cutting 
Knives (Machine worked) (Revoked) 

M/s Precision Fasteners Limited, New India Centre, 17, Co¬ 
operage Road, Bombay-400039 High Tensile Self-Locking 
Nuts—(Cancelled) 

Letters of Intent Lapsed, Surrendered etc. 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

Shri B.N. Bhaskar, P.O. Ishwar Nagar, New Delhi- 
Ceramic Machinery -(Cancelled) 

M/s The Indo-Burma Petroleum Co Ltd, Hindustan Times 
House, 18-20, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi -Synthetic 
Detergents—(Cancelled) 

M/s U.P. Scooters Ltd, 79/10, Latouche Road, Kanpur— 
Three-Wheeler Scooters - (Lapsed) 

Shri P. Sharan Gupta, M/s Auto Lamps Ltd, P.B. No. 1741, 
6-Alipur Road, New Delhi Halogen Lamps—(Lapsed) 

M/s Shah Oxygen, 64, New Bardan Lane, Bombay-400 003 
— Industrial Gases—(Lapsed) 

M/sVaishali Papers Ltd, AI/162, Safdariang Enclave, New 
Delhi—Papcr—(Lapsed) 
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Shri Satya Prakabh, Fiat No. 1, Yashwant Place, Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi ll002l —Printing, Writing & Wrapping Paper 
—(Lapsed) 

M/s Assam Industrial Development Corpn Ltd, Kannachal 
Road, Silpukhuri, Gauhati-3—Mild Steel and Higli & Low 
Carbon Steel Billets—(Lapsed) 

Shri M.K. Gupta, 36/1, Punjabi Bagh, New Delhi-110026— 
Potassium Chlorate - (Lapsed) 

The Rajasthan State Ind. & Mineral Dev. Corpn. Ltd, 100, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Marg, Jaipur - Aluminium Fluoride and 
Synthetic Cryolite—(Cancelled) 

M/s Saru Smelting Pvt Ltd, Saru Nagar, Saradhana Road. 
Meerut—Beryllium Copper Alloys, Wires, Rods and Flats— 
(Lapsed) 

Shri R. Ramachandran, Project Manager, KF.NCOS I.td, 
Adoor, Quilon (Distt), Kerala State—Silver Mica Capacitors 
and Miniature Potentiometers (Lapsed) 

M/s Amalgamations Repco Ltd, GNT Road, Madliawaram, 
Madras—Clutch Driven Plates (Cancelled) 

M/sVedi Steel & Alloys Ltd, ll-B-20, Lajpat Nagar, New 
Delhi-110024 Bimetal Strips- (Lapsed) 

Shri B.D. Goyal, 5.^, S.G. Narayan Layout, Lalbagh Road, 
Gross, Bangalore-560027 Car Axles and Truck Axles—(Lapsed) 

Shri O.M. Somany, A-26, West End, New Delhi-110022— 
Pistons, Piston Ring etc--(Lapscd) 

Shri Ravinder Singh Sahni, 267, Joshi Road, Karol Bagh. 
New Delhi—Industrial Chains-(Lapsed) 

Shri Vasantlal Gafurchand Mehta, Vasant Vilas, Bcnham 
Lane, Girgaum, Bombay —Carburettors (Lapsed) 

Shri Krishnakumar M. Daiya, Udhyog Nagar Sion, 
Bombay-400 022 Clutch Cover Assembly etc (Lapsed) 

M/s Maco Pvt Ltd. Kundam Mansion, 2A/3, Asaf Ali Road, 
New Delhi-1 lOOOl -Pistons, Piston Rings, Cylinder Liners— 
(Lapsed) 

Shri Hemant Kumar Hashmukhlal Shrolf, Back Block, 4th 
Floor, Mani Bhawan, Sadashiv Lane, V.P. Road, 
Bombay-4(X) 004 -Carburettors for Automobiles - (Lapsed) 

Shri S.P. Kedia, C/o Nitin Castings Pvt Ltd, Eastern Ex¬ 
press Highway, Thana (Mahar.ashtra) —Machined Automotive 
Castings including Cylinder Head Castings (Lapsed) 

M/s Vandana Steels & Alloys Ltd, E/2, Jhandewalan Extn, 
New Delhi-110055- Bimetal Strips—(I apsed) 

M/s Parikh Engineering & Body Building Co Ltd, .lamshcd- 
pur (Bihar) —Tipping Gears - (Cancelled) 

M/s NGEF Ltd, Post Bag No. 3876, Bangalorc-560 038— 
Current Transformers—(Cancelled) 

M/s NGEF Ltd, Post Bag No. 3876, Bangalorc-.560 038- 
Potential Transformers - (Cancelled) 

Shri S. Lall, 1/4E, Jhandewalan, Link Road, New Delhi— 
Wrapping & Packing Paper—(Lapsed) 

Shri H.P. Mehta, 304, Surya Kiran, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, 
New Delhi-1 —Writing & Printing Paper (Lapsed) 

M/s National Tobacco Co ol India Ltd, National Tobacco 


Bldg, 1 & 2, Old Court House Corner, Calcutta-1—Writing 
Printing, Wrapping and Packing Paper—(Lapsed) 

M/s Bipin Industries, C-6/58, Safdarjang Development Area 
New Delhi—Industrial Gases—(Lapsed) 

Shri R.S. Chaudhary, B-27, Greater Kailash-I, Ne* 
Delhi-110048—T.V. Cameras etc—(Cancelled) 

Shri D.K. Hada, 7th Floor, Hindustan Times House, 18-20, 
K.B. Marg, New Delhi-110001—Packing and Wrapping Papet- 
(Lapsed) 

Shri Nand Kishore Daga, C/o M/s Daga & Co (P) Ltd, 16 
Hare Street, Calcutta-1 - Wrapping & Packing Paper—(Lapsed 
Shri Shoukatrai Malhotra, K-89, Hauz Khas Enclave, Nej 
Delhi—Flanges, Rings etc—(Lapsed) 

Shri D.G. Desai, 290, GIDC Complex, Makkarpura 
Baroda-30(X)09—Ball Bearing etc- (Lapsed) 

M/s Traco Cable Co Ltd, XXXI/I078D, Hospital Rd 
Ernakulam, Cochin, Kerala—Dry Core Cables-(Lapsed) 

M/s Warden & Co (India) Pvt Ltd, 340-J.J. Road, Byculla 
Rombay-403008—Paper Boards—(Lapsed) 

Shri R.M. Shah, 30, Suresh Colony, Swami Vivekanani 
Road, Bombay-40) 056 Micro-Motors- (l.apscd) 

M/s Straw Products Ltd, Nehru House, 4. Bahadur Shal 
Zafar Marg, Post Box 7057, New Delhi-110002—Writing) 
Printing Paper (including the manufacture of Puip)—(Lap.sed) 
M/s Chronomatic Industries (P) Ltd, Prakash Mills Com 
pound, Bombay 400 (K)3 -(Maharashtra)- Automobile tyre tub 
valves and cores etc ■ (Lapsed) 

M/s Jaya Hind Electricals, Jaya Hind Industries Bid? 
Akurdi, Punc-411035—(Maharashtra—AP—Delhi)—H.T. Coil 
and Condensers—(Cancelled) 

Shri Sarabjit Singh, G-12, N.D.S.E. Pt, II, New Delhi-11004 
(Haryana) Transmission Timing & Industrial Chains- 
(I.apsed) 

M/s Bralco Metal Industries Pvt Ltd. Gupta Mills Est.ile 
Darukhaiia, Reay Road, Bombay-400026 (Maharashtra)- 
Aluminium Strips - (Lapsed) 

M/s Bharat Industrial Works, 70-B, Akash Deep, 26 A 
Barakhambha Road, New Delhi-llOOOI -(MP)—Calcium C:ii 
bide (Lapsed) 

M/s Khandesh Extractions, Oil Extraction Deptt of Tin 
Amalgamated Electricity Co Ltd, 17-B, Horiman Circle, Fort 
Bombay (Maharashtra)—Cottonseed Oil—^(Lapsed) 

M/s Surjit Singh Sahni, W-65, Greater Kailash-I, Nc* 
Dclhi-110048—(Haryana)- Commutators—(Lapsed) 

M/s T.D. Mital & Sons, K-43, Green Park, Ncx 
Delhi-110016, (UP)—H.T. Insulators—(Lapsed) 

M/s Petrocarbon & Chemicals Company, 5th Floor, Hindi 
Family Bldg, 27, Sir R.N. Mukherjee Road, CaIcutta-1, (W«l 
Bengal) Carbon Refractories and Carbon Linings-(Lapsed) 
M/s Murphy India Ltd. Eastern Express Highways, P.O. Boi 
No. 201, Naupada, Thana-400602, Maharashtra— (Maharashtwl 
—Car Radios-(Revoked) 

M/s Murphy India Ltd, Eastern Express Highways, P.O. Do* 
No. 201, Naupada, Thana-400 602 Maharashtra- (Maharashtra] 
—Stereo Amplifiers—(Revoked) 
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Branch expansion programme 
of Indian banks abroad 


RECORDS 


AND 


STATISTICS 


Tiir QUESTK/N of expansion of brandies of Indian banks 
in foreign countries in a planned and coordinated manner in 
order to derive optimum benefit for the country has been enga¬ 
ging the attention of the government for quite some time. The 
Department of Banking has suggested that the time has come to 
review the branch expansion programme in the light of springing 
of new centres of linance, change in our trade and investment 
pattern, size of Indian population and remittance opportunities 
to Indian emigrants through banking channels. 

The Department of Banking would like to draw up a pros- 
Iiective plan for the next three years for which purpose a fresh 
list of centres with priority of opening ofolfices by Indian banks 
will be necessary. 

Three lists arc given below: 

(i) The existing ovcr.scas branches of Indian Banks. 

(ii) Branches/representative offices approved but not yet 
opened. 

(iii) Proposals under consideration. 

Some of the foreign branches of Indian Banks have not 
adopted the guidelines and the pattern and flexibility of the 
local banking institutions of the areas in which they operate 
with the result that the quality of their .services and utility and 
also competitiveness has diminished. Steps will have to be taken 
to remedy this situation. 

Most of these banks do not have adequate financial resour¬ 
ces to help finance big projects and transactions, for this pur¬ 
pose they may tie up with some local banks with large and 
better financial resources. 

Li.sr 1 

List of Existing Branches of Indian Banks Abroad 
as on 31st May 1976 


S.No. Name of Name Name of the centre 

country of bank where the bank has 

branches 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


7. 


S.No. Name of Name 

country of bank 


1. United Kingdom Bank of India 


Bank of Baroda 


Name of the centre 
where the bank has 
branches 


London 
Manchestor- 
Birrningham 
Leicester (2) 

Leeds 
Wembly 
London 
Southall 
Handswortli 
Steatham 
Bradford 12. Singapore 

Conventry 
Ilford 


State Bank of India London 
London- 
West End 


Central Bank of India 

Southall 

London 

United Commercial 

London 

Bank 

Leicester 

State Bank of India 

New York 

BanK of India 

Chicago 

Tokyo 

State Bank of India 

Osaka 

Colombo 

Indian Overseas Bank 

Colombo 

Indian Bank 

Colombo 

Bank of India 

Mombasa 

Bank of Baroda 

Nairobi 
Mombasa (2) 

Bank of Baroda 

Nairobi (2) 
Kisumu 

Thika 

8 George 

State Bank of India 

Town 

New Amster¬ 
dam 

Frankfurt 

Bank of India 

Paris 

Bank of Baroda 

Abu Dhabi 

Bank of Baroda 

Dubai 

Bank of India 

Deira 

Hongkong 

United Commercial 

Hongkong 

Bank 

Kowloon 

Indian Overseas Bank 

Mongkok 
North point 
Hongkong 

Bank of India 

Kowloon 

Gauseway 

Bay 

Mongkok 
(Kowloon) 
Kwun Tong 
Singapore 

United Commercial 
Bank 

Singapore (3) 


USA 
Japan 
Sri Lanka 

Kenya 

Guyana 

West Germany 

8. France 

9. Abu Dhabi 

10. Dubai 

11. Hongkong 
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p.No. 

} 

\ _ 

Name of 
country 

Name 
of bank 

Name of the 
centre where the 
bank has branches 

S.No, Name of 
Country 

Name 
of Bank 

Place where the 
branch is to be 
ofwned 

i 


Indian Bank 


Singapore 



Syndicate Bank 

London 



Indian Overseas Bank 

Singapore 

2. 

Belgium 

Bank of Baroda 

Brussels 

>13. 

Fiji Islands 

Bank of Baroda 


Suva 

3. 

Mauritius 

Bank of Baroda 

Quatra Bomes 

J 




Lautoka 

4. 

Abu Dhabi 

Bank of Baroda 

Abu Dhabi 

1 




Ba 




(2nd Branch) 

] 




Labasa 

5. 

Seychelles 

Bank of Baroda 

Seychelles 

1 




Nadi 

6. 

USA 

State Bank of India Los Angeles 





Singatoka 




(agency) 

* 




(Sub-branch) 




San Francisco 

t 

1 




Raki-Raki 




(agency) 

1 

1 




(Sub-branch) 



Representative Offices 



Mauritius 

Bank of Baroda 


Port Louis 

1. 

USSR 

State Bank of India Moscow 





Curepipc 

2. 

Philippines 

State Bank of India Manila 

1 




Vacoas 

3. 

Bangla Desh 

United Bank of 

Dacca-Deffered 





Ro.se Hill 



India 

for the time 

15. 

Thailand 

♦Bharat Overseas Bank 




heinc 



Ltd. 


Bangkok 

4. 

Iran 

- 

State Bank of India 1 ehran 

16. 

Bangladesh 

State Bank of India 

Dacca 

5. 

Canada 

State Bank of India Toronto 

17. 

Bahamas 

State Bank of India 

Nassau 

6. 

Behrain 

State Bank of India Behrain 

18. 

Maidive Islands 

Slate Bank of India 

Male 





19. 

U.A.E. 

Bank of Baroda 


Sharjah 



List HI 


20. 

Muscat 

Bank of Baroda 


Muttrah 

List of Proposals of Indian Banks for Opening Branch/Represen- 


tative Office Abrocd under Consideration 


♦Bharat Overseas Bank Ltd. which was established on 
26-10-1973 look over the branch of the Indian Overseas 
Bank operating in Bangkok since 1948 on 1-1-1974. 




Representative Offices 


1. 

West Germany 

State Bank of India 

Frankfurt 

2. 

Lebanon 

State Bank of India 

Beirut 

3. 

Indonesia 

Bank of India 

List II 

Djakarta 


List of Branches/Representative Offices of Indian Banks Abroad 
for which Approval has been given but not yet opened as on 

31 - 5-1976 


S.No. Name of Name Place where the 

country of bank branch is to be 

opened 


I. U.K. State Rank of India London 

Golders Green 
Bank of Baroda Brent Kilburn 

Bank of India Walsall 

(Staffordehire) 

Finshlcy 

(London 

Brough) 

Huddersfield 

London 

Birmingham 

(London) 

Punjab National Bank London 


S.No. Name of 
country 

Name of 
bank 

Place where the branch is 
to be opened 

1. 

Yemen 

Bank of Baroda 

Sana Under conside¬ 

ration of the 
Bank. 

2. 

Surinam 

Bank of Baroda 

Surinam Under conside¬ 
ration of the 
Bank. 

3. 

Panama 

Bank of Baroda 

Panama Under considera¬ 
tion of the Bank. 

4. 

Italy 

Punjab National 
Bank 

Rome/ Punjab National 
Florence Bank has agreed 
to consider this 
after London 
branch is opened 

5. 

Qatar 

Bank of Baroda 

Doha Under conside¬ 

ration of bank. 

6. 

UK 

Punjab & Sind 
Bank Ltd. 

London Under govt. s 
consideration. 

7. 

Hongkong 

Bank of India 

Kowloon (Tsira Sha Tein) 
Bank to sent 
details. 

8. 

Libya 

Bank of India 

Tripoli Bank has been 
asked by RBI to 
explore possibi¬ 
lity of opening 
a representative 
ollice there. 
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The debate continues 

It was not in the least surprising that the statement issued at the end of the 129th 
session of the Council of International Chamber of Commerce (ICC), which this 
country had the privilege of hosting in the capital last week during the golden 
jubilee year of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry — our 
premier association of industry and trade organisations — did not yield any con¬ 
crete results, except the proposal for the creation of an International Centre for 
Technical Expertise to resolve differences among parties to an international trade and •( 
services contract. The ICC Council did devote considerable time to international 1 
economic relations since this subject formed the theme of the special seminar orga- 5 
nised at this session and there were also thought-provoking discussions on the major . 
i.ssues involved, namely, the role of private investment, transfer of technology and i 
linancial resources from the developed to the developing countries and the need for ■ 
having an integrated approach to the problems of trade in primary commodities. But 
the discussions did not proceed beyond reiteration by the representatives of the deve- 
loped and the developing countries of their well-known points of view. ■, 

The approach to trade in commodities remained a baffling question. Whereas !i 
the developing countries pleaded, as they have been doing at the various international '■ 
forums for several years now, for the adoption of an integrated approach to this prob- 1 
1 cm so that through a reasonable relationship between the prices of primary and ! 
scmi-processcd materials, which form an overwhelming proportion of the exports of 
the developing countries, and those of finished products and capital and equipment, 
which these countries import from the developed nations, they could raise their export 
earnings and improve their balance of payments accounts, the developed countries 
continued to favour a commodity-wise approach which apparently would divide the 
ranks of the developing nations and help in containing the increases in the unit-values 
of raw materials for the benefit of the developed economies. The chairman of the 
working session on trade and commodity agreements, Mr Ian MacGregor, recognised 
in his concluding remarks that it was difficult to bridge the gap between the stands 
taken by the representatives of the developing countries, on the one hand, and those 
of the developed, on the other. The latter, he observed, looked at the problems 
involved in economic terms and the former in terms of “politics”. His pica to the two 
parlies for keeping an open mind on the matter, however, evokes optimism that 
sooner or later a consensus will be evolved so that confrontation between the deve¬ 
loped and the developing nations is obviated as stressed by Mrs Indira Gandhi in her 
inaugural address to the meeting. 

In regard to the international piivatc investment flows, of course, the divergence 
of opinion between the spokesmen of the developed and the developing countries was 
not very significant. It was appreciated by both the sides that decisions to invest 
depended on the confidence tliat an individual had in the host country and on the 
rate of return he could expect on his investment, besides political and economic 
stability, fixation in advance of the precise conditions for disinvestment, pursuance of 
sound non-infiationary financial policies by the host countries, consistent and perma¬ 
nent legal framework, etc. The need for adequate international arbitration for invest¬ 
ment disputes loo was stressed; so also for such measures as agreements on avoidance 
of double taxation, no discrimination between international and domestic enterprises 
once the former were allowed to operate in the chosen areas by the host countries, 
etc. The desirability of drawing up a UN Code for the operations of multinationals 
was stressed by many. 

It is, of course, encouraging to note that the dcveIo]ied nations by and large are 
increasingly adopting a constructive approach to tackling the problems of the deve¬ 
loping countries. It is, however, difficult to say when this constructive approach would 
result in concrete action. It can only be hoped that since the issues have been debat¬ 
ed for quite some time, early attempts will be made to reconcile the contending 
viewpoints in a spirit of give and take so that global development can be fostered 
smoothly for the benefit of all. 


Petroleum prices: case 

for rationalisation! 


Against the prospect of an increase in 
crude oil prices by the members of 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries by anything between 10 and 25 
per cent in the not distant future, the 
recent observations of the union minister 
for Petroleum, Mr K.D. Malaviya, about 
the likelihood of a big increase in indige¬ 
nous production are indeed heartening. 
When the draft fifth Plan was formulated, 
the target for crude oil production from 
indigenous sources was fixed at 12 million 
tonnes to be achieved by 1978-79. In the 
revised Plan published recently, this tar¬ 
get was raised to 14.18 million tonnes. 
The latest announcement on the subject 
by Mr Malaviya puts the figure much 
higher at 20 million tonnes, though this 
output might be achieved about a year 
later in 1980-81. An increase of nearly 
75 per cent over the earlier target has 
been made possible by the vastly improved 
opportunity for oil exploitation in the 
north-eastern region and the quick pro¬ 
gress now being made in commercial 
production in the Bombay High area. 

the problem 

The mere fixation of target, however, 
catuiot be said to have made any less 
difficult the problem of displacing oil 
imports or completing the organisational 
arrangements required for a more than 
doubling of production in six to eight years. 
The oil bill is now around Rs 1250 crores 
in respect of imports of crude and petro¬ 
leum products and an increase of 10 per 
cent in OPEC prices will cost Rs 125 crores 
more in foreign exchange. There has 
latterly been some marginal advantage on 
account of the appreciation of the Indian 
rupee even in terms of the US dollar 
and the prevalence of low freight rates 
for the transport of oil. But the marginal 
advantage of two or three per cent will 
be tangible only if there is no increase in 
the quantum of imports or increase in 
prices. The union ministry of Petroleum 


has no doubt been successful so far in 
pegging imports of crude at 14 million 
tonnes and its task was facilitated to a 
great extent in the past two or three years 
with even a decline in internal consump¬ 
tion temporarily, and a smaller annual 
rise subsequently. It is, however, now 
expected that the government will have 
to prepare for a yearly growth rate of six 
per cent in the requirements of petroleum 
products. This will necessitate a rise in 
internal production by an average of 
at least one and half million toimes. By 
1980-81, or even slightly earlier, the 
aggregate consumption might rise to 30 
million tonnes. 

import requirements 

It will, therefore, be clear that imports 
will still be required to the order of about 
10 million tonnes in 1980-81 and if crude 
prices are raised by 15 per cent in stages 
as the OPEC members might do for 
offsetting inflation, a net reduction in 
foreign exchange outlay cannot be 
achieved even with a net displacement of 
imports by four million tonnes. The 
importance of achieving the revised target 
which looks a little ambitious in the light 
of earlier performance but not in the 
context of the country’s growing needs 
cannot, therefore, be over-emphasised. 

The Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
of course, is seized of the importance of 
developing proved resources and stepping 
up commercial production. The Bombay 
High wells are already producing at the 
rate of 20,000 barrels daily and the rate 
is expected to be doubled to 40,000 barrels 
in the next two months and doubled again 
to 80,000 barrels a day by the end of 1977. 
If this schedule is kept up, as it is likely, 
the output in Bombay High alone may be 
around 3.5 million tonnes in 1978 on the 
basis of transport by tankers from fixed 
platforms. The output can be stepped 
up to four million tonnes if the submarine 


pipelines can be completed in the next 
three or four years. 

The output of onshore wells too can be 
raised to 10.5 million tonnes by I 97 g 
with the share of north-eastern region 
rising to 6.5 million tonnes from less than 
four million tonnes in 1974. This will 
give an aggregate production of 14 million 
tonnes, assuming that only Bombay High 
will be making a contribution from off. 
shore areas, even then. In the next two 
years, consumption might rise to 27 
million tonnes, leaving a gap of 13 
million tonnes which will have to be met 
by imports. This will mean a reduction 
of only one million tonnes from the 
present level of imports, and the outlay 
in foreign exchange may be much higher 
if prices are raised by about 15 per cent. 

pricing structure 

The question, therefore, arises what 
will be the structure of ex-refinery prices 
for petroleum products and what should 
be the policy of the government in regard 
to the fixation of the prices of different 
end-products. It had been hoped earlier 
that use of cheaper indigenous oil would 
be helpful in preventing an increase in 
ex-refinery prices. But it has become 
necessary to increase on-shore crude 
prices for off-setting the heavier payments 
towards royalties to the oil producin:; 
states. The Bombay High crude is expec¬ 
ted to be much costlier than on-shore 
crude, though much cheaper than impor¬ 
ted crude. Even so, the weighted 
average of indigenous crude is not expec¬ 
ted to be more than 86.5 per barrel. 
With nearly 50 per cent of imported 
crude, the main difficulty will, however, 
relate to the fixation of ex-refinery prices 
on the basis of a higher moving average 
as even on-shore crude in the north¬ 
eastern region may cost more in the 
coming years with the use of costlier 
equipment, while larger proportion of 
off-shore crude in total production can 
result in a more pronounced rise in the 
weighted average over a period. The 
government, therefore, has to take a 
careful decision in regard to the fixation 
of retail prices. Even the levy of ad 
valorem duties at the existing rates in 
several directions can impose a crushing 
burden on consumers as the duties on 
some products amount to over four times 
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ex-refinery prices and in some other cases 
1 even several times over. It will be desir¬ 
able at this stage to adopt a constructive 
; policy as the consumption of gasolene and 
1 lube oils need not be so heavily penalised 
as now with the levy of heavy duties. 
With a six per cent growth in annual 
1 consumption, the government can hope 
I 10 mobilise additionally Rs 100 crores 
I which will moan that by the end of next 
• five years the revenues through excise 
' duties on petroleum products can be 
’ easily Rs 1,600/1,700 crores. 

' It should be the objective of the union 
Finance minister to reduce gradually the 
burden on consumers of motor spirit 
' and lube oils by suitably lowering the 
excise duties. The exchequer will not be 
I'xsing net revenues as there will be a 
gnxwth in consumption on all heads and 
50 per cent of the additional revenues can 
be utilised for granting concession. A 
rational policy in regard to the levy of 
excise duty will have a catalytic effect on 
(he automobile and ancillary industries 
and the revenues realised as .a result of 
larccr .sales of cars, sccaoters and motor 
cycles will be much more than the loss 
of rexcenucs arising out of downward 
:icl|ustnicnt in excise duties on some 
I'clroleum products. There, of course, 
will have to be an increase in ex-rclinery 
prices and the union ministry of Petro¬ 
leum may have to effect suitable adjust¬ 
ments in pool prices. There is also scope 
for ellecting economies in marketing 
expenses while larger revenues will be 
derived through the cess on crude with 
rise in output. The past policy of heavy 
excise duties on pelioleum products, 
Micrefore, has to be rctionaliscd though 
Ihcrc is no room for complacency and 
the consumption of petroleum products 
cannot be actively encouraged. 

use of electricity 

The growth iti the sales of ferrous oil 
and kerosene, hovvever, can be slowed 
down significantly with greater emphasis 
on the use of electricity and coal. Consi¬ 
derable success has already attended the 
eli'orts to displace the use of furnace 
Oil with coal and it is conservatively 
cxlimated that there can be a saving of 
at least one million tonnes in the next 
two or three years. The kerosene con- 
^unrption too can be prevented from 


rising with extensive rural clectrifiication 
and electrically driven pumpsets. With 
an integrated energy policy, rise in oil 
consumption cannot be a bogey in the 
coming years, especially as the improve¬ 
ment in indigenous production can be 
more than the increase in annual con¬ 
sumption. There, therefore, has to be 
massive investment in the exploitation of 


off-shore and on-shore oil and the goal 
of self-sufficiency by 1985 even in the 
face of rising consumption cannot be 
considered utopian. As the country is 
endowed with rich energy sources, it will 
be worthwhile to make the best use of 
coal and electricity in larger volume and 
encourage the use of oil for essential 
purposes. 
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Public sector enterprises; 

a diagnosis 


The Economic and Scientific Research 
Foundation has brought out a study of 
the performance of the public sector up to 
1975. It has spelled out areas in which 
commercial considerations should prevail 
and stressed that while several public 
sector units suffered from under-utilisa¬ 
tion of capacity or incorrect pricing, their 
long-term improvement lay in pushing 
upwards both labour and machine pro¬ 
ductivity and containing costs. Public 
sector enterprises occupy pivotal position 
in our economy as they are operating 
predominantly in the infrastructural indus¬ 
tries which supply basic inputs to 
commerce and industry. The perfor¬ 
mance and growth of these enterprises, 
therefore, are of utmost concern for the 
healthy growth of the national economy. 

generation of surplus 

One of the reasons for a distinct slow¬ 
down in investment in tiie public sector 
after 1965-66 has been the failure of this 
sector to generate surpluses on the scale 
expected of it. The Economic and Re¬ 
search Foundation study notes that 
commercial profitability may not always 
be a good indicator of performance. But 
when a comparison between public and 
private sector companies manufacturing 
same or similar products is made at the 
company level, the difference in perfor¬ 
mance is difficult to explain. 

In most public sector enterprises in¬ 
creases in costs have been noticed that 
bear no relation to the year-to-year 
revised standard costs. The study suggests 
that indifferent quality control of raw 
materials procured, substandard plant 


maintenance and under-utilisation of 
capacity, in addition to labour indisci¬ 
pline—in other words, defective manage¬ 
ment — are responsible for abnormal 
escalation in costs. 

trained manpower 

Among the reasons for the public 
enterprises not contributing their due 
share to the national effort over the years, 
not the least important is the paucity of 
a professionally trained managerial per¬ 
sonnel. In many cases persons recruited 
from administrative services, with very 
little commercial experience, manned large- 
scale enterprises. This was inevitable 
in the initial stages of industrialisation 
because developmental efforts could not 
await training facilities to be put up, 
which, of course, were built up along-side. 
Easy access to governmental funds made 
managements wasteful as they did not 
face the buffeting of the market or the 
financial stringency that a private sector 
enterprise would have faced under similar 
circumstances. This also contributed to 
the inefficient management of many 
public sector units. 

The pricing policy in the public sector 
enterprises too has been lopsided and in 
many cases framed without due regard 
to cost accounting. Many public sector 
units had very little room for manoeuvr¬ 
ing in respect of prices, supposedly in the 
public interest. This approach is short¬ 
sighted and anomalous because in the 
long run public interest rests in the pro¬ 
fitability of these units which would 
enable them to expand as well as contribute 
to the exchequer. The fifth Plan docii- 
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lent stresses the government's thinking on 
his point. Tt says that since the public 
ector has come to occupy an important 
nd even dominant position in some 
ilal fields and as large amounts of rupee 
md foreign exchange resources are being 
nvested in it, the growth performance 
if the economy would be increasingly 
;onditioned by the level of efficiency 
ibtaind by this sector. 


i. The prime minister has reiterated re- 
i! ccntly that so far as economic growth is 
I concerned, we cannot efford to just run, 
we have to take leaps forward if wc mean 
I to bridge the gulf that exists between our 
, economy and those of the advanced con- 
I tries. If the public sector has to play its 
I vital part in the growth process and also 
: to push forward the government policy, 
that is, to capture the commanding 
heights of the national economy, and help 
step up investment in areas which the 
private sector cannot enter because of its 
inabilly or unwillingness, then the results 
should come up to expectation. 


attenuating factors 

It is not that there were no attenuating 
circumstances for the lags in the growth 
process of the public sector. The indus¬ 
tries that mainly constitute this sector are 
heavy engineering, steel, coalmining, ferti- 
liiTcr and mineral industries which have 
long gestation periods. In the initial 
stages, the balance sheets have to reflect 
inevitable losses. In many cases, enter¬ 
prises set up with foreign collaboration 
sulfercd the constraint of unfamiliarity and 
and lack of acclimatisation of the colla¬ 
borators and equipment to Indian condi¬ 
tions which contributed to delays in 
commissioning. The country was pa.s.sing 
through a diflicull balance of payments 
position during most of the time under 
discussion and the industries requiring 
imported raw materials and replacements 
could not achieve optimum production 
it) their absence. The Plan holiday and 
severe recession over a period constituted 
formidable challenges in the formative 
stages. 

Consideiablc investment is being made 
in the public sector and by the turn of 
the century it is envisaged to be in the 
range ol Rs 80,000 crorcs which is almost 
nine times its present size of Rs 9,000 


crores. When so much investment has 
to be made in the national ventures, it is 
essential that they yield benefits in the 
shape of profits, reinvestment and expan¬ 
sion of infrastructure commensurate with 
investment. 

Though the balance sheets and perfor¬ 
mance reports of public sector enterprises 
for the past year have not been collated, 
it is not difficult to gather that the 
public sector is out of the wood. The 
functioning of public enterpri.ses has 
improved considerably in an atmosphere 
of purposiveness that has been pervading 
of late. Procedures for the selection of 
chief executives and general managers 
have been streamlined through the setting 
up of the Public Enterprises Selection 
Board and dependence on civils service is 


being progressively reduced. Second- 
line management cadres are being trained. 
As a consequence, many public sector 
units have shown spectacular results, 
Bhilai is working above 100 per cent 
capacity. Many more have reached their 
rated capacity. More and more enter¬ 
prises are throwing up sizable profits. 

The prod provided by the study 
conducted by the Economic and Scientific 
Foundation was necessary and timely: 
more so in the face of the need to contain 
inflation. One of the factors that have 
contributed to the abatement of infiition 
has been the increase in the productivity 
of our public enterprises. The study will 
help the government and the m.inagements 
to pin-point the areas in which further 
improvcmcnls need to be effected. 


Impact of Plan expenditure 


In the annual statement issued recently to 
the shareholders of the Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd, Mr N.A. Palkhiwala, 
the chairman, referred to the meagre 
impact of Plan expenditure on the 
country’s economy. He recalled the 
observation made by Mr C. Subranianiam, 
the union Finance minister, in his budget 
speech in March this year, that the Plan 
outlay of Rs 7,852 crorcs for 1976-77 
represented “the highest step up in deve¬ 
lopment outlays in any one year since the 
beginning of the era of planning in our 
country”. Mr Palkhiwala said that “in 
reality, expenditure of this magnitude has 
not been and will not be laid out.” He 
justified this argument with reference to 
the poor offtake of cement both by the 
public sector and the private sector. He 
said, “.Supplies by the cement industry 
under the rate contract to government 
departments, public bodies and public 
sector undertakings accounted for 47 per 
cent of the industry’s total despatches in 
1974, 42.4 per cent in 1975 but only 32 
per cent in the first half of 1976, while the 
percentage has significantly shrunk still 
further between July and October this 
year. Private demand for cement has also 
been almost stagnant despite the current 
housing shortage of over three million 
pucca-houses in the urban areas and the 


annual requirement of four million houses 
in the whole country.” 

The implications of Mr Palkhiwala’s 
statement deserve to be carefully examined 
by the government and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. It may be argued that there is 
always a time-lag between the finalisation 
of the annual plan and its implementation. 
But this explanation does not seem to be 
convincing because Mr Palkhiwala has 
given data relating to the olftake ol 
cement up to the end October, 1970. The 
annual plan is supposed to have come 
into operation from April 1 and it is not 
clear, therefore, why its impact on the 
cement industry has not been felt even six 
months later. Moreover, it is worth noting 
that in 1975-76 also, the plan outlay was 
substantially high as compared to the 
preceding year. Even then, a large number 
of industries especially in the engineering 
sector continued to complain of inadequate 
demand. It will be interesting to find out 
from other industries to what extent the 
demand for their products has picked up 
in the current financial year as a result of 
the 31 per cent increase in the outlay of 
the annual plan. 

According to the revised fifth Plan, the 
domestic demand for cement in the 
terminal year i.e. 1978-79 will be 19.3 
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pillion tonnes, including the export 
demand of 1.5 million tonnes, the total 
demand for 1978-79 being estimated at 
20.8 million toimes. It is stated that these 
figures have been worked out by the com¬ 
modity balance method, taking into 
account the gross fixed investment in the 
major economic sectors such as agricul¬ 
ture. power, industry, transport and 
services. These are the sectors on which 
the Plan envisages substantial expenditure. 
In the revised fifth I'lan, the outlay on 
agriculture and allied programmes during 
1077-79 is estimated at Rs 2513.40 crores 
(Rs 2130.19 crores), irrigation and flood 
control Rs 1788.68 crores (Rs 1651.50 
crores), power Rs 3780.85 crores 
(Rs 3513.05 crores), and industry and 
mining Rs 4995.25 crores (Rs 5205.35 
crores)—figures in brackets indicate the 
revised outlay during 1974-77. Such 
massive expenditure is expected to give a 
strong stimulus to the demand for cement 
and various other goods. But why has 
Mr Palkhiwala .said that expenditure of 
this order “will not be laid out”? 

The government of India has been 
urging industries, especially those faced 
with lack of domestic demand, to sell their 
goods in foreign markets. The govern¬ 
ment also claims that its policies and pro¬ 


cedures have been greatly simplified so as 
to make it worthwhile for manufacturers 
to sell their goods abroad. But the cement 
industry is still handicapped in its export 
efforts. In its financial year ended July 
31, 1976, exports by the ACC amounted 
to 94,000 tonnes. It can export more 
provided the incentive is adequate. As 
Mr Palkhiwala said, “exports are channe¬ 
lised through the State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion and the industry is not allowed to get 
the benefit of the higher prices which are 
paid under contracts overseas. There are 
large foreign markets for cement in Africa, 
Iran and the middle east countries, and 
both the nation and the industry would 
benefit vastly if greater freedom were per¬ 
mitted to the producers to negotiate export 
contracts at better prices and reap the 
benefit of their own efforts”. 

The government of India and the State 
Trading Corporation may be expected to 
consider the cement industry’s plea for 
realism in export policy. But is it not a 
matter of concern that when the country 
is facing a severe shortage of houses, its 
per capita consumption of cement at 25 kg 
continues to be one of the lowest in world? 
The domestic demand for steel, coal and 
several essential commodities also has not 
shown any substantial increase in offtake 


li 

and, as a result, we have to find markets ;j 
for them abroad. 

Mrs Gandhi, the prime minister, told the ] 
National Development Council at its I 
recent meeting that the finalisation of the * 
fifth Plan should act “as a morale-booster”. ) 
But the Plan will have this effect only if ^ 
the resources are spent in the most pro- ' 
ductive manner, resulting in more orders 
for industries and more income for the 
people. Mr P.N. Haksar. deputy chairman 
of the Planning Commission, recently ' 
revealed that in 1974-75 and 1975-76, the 
accumulated loss incurred by the commer¬ 
cial irrigation system as a whole was < 
Rs 700 crores and by the electricity boards 
Rs 300 crores. The transport undertakings 
of the states, after a series of losses in the 
first two years, have produced—to quote 
Mr Haksar—“a magnificent plus factor of 
Rs 0.6 crores this year”. An amount of 
Rs 500 crores has been invested in various 
kinds of corporations by the state govern¬ 
ments and the return on it is minus. Thus 
while industries arc complaining of lack of 
orders, huge amounts arc being spent in 
an unproductive manner. The government 
of India and the state governments should 
see to it that the country derives the 
maximum benefit from the Plan expendi¬ 
ture. 
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Indo-Portuguese 

economic cooperation 


If the discussions here last week between 
Portugal and India on trade and econo¬ 
mic cooperation are any indication, the 
relations between the two countries, which 
got strained nearly two decades ago on 
account of the Goa issue particularly and 
Portugal's colonial rigime under Salaazar 
in general, should get restored to nor¬ 
malcy in none-too-dislant a future. In 
fact, the cordial atmosphere in which the 
last week’s deliberations were held should 
speed up the process of normalisation of 
relations which was started two years ago 
with the visit to this country of Dr Mario 
Soares, then a minister in the government 
of Portugal and now the prime minister 
of the country, .and accelerated to some 
extent by the visit of an Indian trade 
delegation to Lisbon in February last. 
These visits have led to some trade bet¬ 
ween the two countries; India exporting 
to Portugal such items as sugar, coir .and 
coir manufactures, raw jute, spices, .seeds 
for perfumery and medicinal products and 
Portugal exporting to us cork and cork 
manufactures and mineral products. 

long-term agreement 

The last week’s discussions resulted in 
the signing by the Portugal’s secretary of 
state for External Affairs, Dr Antonio 
Celeste, and the Indian F('reign Trade 
secretary. Dr P.C. Alesandcr, of the draft 
of the long-term trade and economic co- 
orperation agreement between the two 
countries. The draft agreement identi¬ 
fies not only the items in which the two 
countries can trade with each other pro¬ 
fitably but also various other areas of 
cooperation, including the setting up of 
Joint vestures in the two countries as 
well as the third countries, cooperation 
between them in their trade with Latin 
America and the former dependencies of 
Portugal in Africa, etc. Further possibi¬ 
lities of cooperation, the draft agreement 
envisages, would be explored by exchange 
of visits by the businessmen of the two 
countries which will enable them to have 


a first-hand knowledge of the capabilities 
of their industrial enterprises. 

The draft agreement is expected to be 
formalised by the two governments in 
about six weeks. It points out that the 
trade between India and Portugal can be 
diversified a great deal. Besides the 
above-mentioned current exports, India, 
according to the draft agreement, can 
supply to Portugal in fairly large quanti¬ 
ties such items as coffee, tobacco, iron 
ore, sea foods (shrimps, sardines, etc) and 
various types of electrical and engineer¬ 
ing goods. Portugal can export to India, 
besides cork and cork manufactures and 
mineral products, s'ich items as specia¬ 
lised textile machinery, materials handling 
equipment, and fishing vcs.scls. 

It has been particularly noted in the 
draft agreement that the trade between 
the two countries and also India’s tr.ade 
with Latin America, can be fostered a 
great deal if a regular India-Portugal 
shipping service can be resumed which 
would obviate transhipment of cargoes 
at some ports other than Lisbon. 

Several industries have been identified 
in the draft agreement for setting up joint 
projects in the two countries as well as 


111 a ri'iiuirkablc cx-loiiipoiv ajiticss to the 
Associated CTuinbers of O'miiieree on December 
16 . Pundit Nehru, the Viee-President of the 
Interim Oiivernment. made a mild postmortem 
of British rule in India and the colonial eeoiioniy 
that has siiinttd its ginwth for the last I Si) years. 
Hut he looked moic to the future than to the 
past, for a large part of his .speech was devoted 
to how he would pilot the country through the 
dangerous political and economic transition 
through which it is passing today. It is intercsl- 
mg to recall here, what Oandhiii said at the time 
of th-' first abnrtiv.i Simla Confci't-ncc that he 
bequeathed to Pandit Nehi u the leadership of the 
nation Now it is much more than that, foi he is 
the dc facto head of the State The real significance 
of Pandit Nehru's addressing the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in place of the Viceroy 


in the third countries. From the Portg. 
guese side, it is said, there are possibili¬ 
ties of cooperation in the fields like manu¬ 
facture of nitrogenous fertilizers and 
antibiotics, off-shore oil exploration and! 
supply of specialised textile machinery,' 
know-how and equipment for fish proces- 
sing and equipment for port-handling 
facilities. On the Indian side, the areas 
of possible cooperation identified are the 
supply of know-how for mining, process 
plant for the manufacture of sugar, railway 
engineering and equipment. 

The Indian side also indicated that this 
country would be interested in collaborat- 
ing with Portugal in occiTnography and 
marine biology, information sciences and 
documentation, dam designing and cons¬ 
truction, and machine tool research. An 
export mission from Portugal is expected 
to visit India in the near future to have 
detailed discussions on thi.s collaboration 

With a view to further itlcntifying the 
areas of economic cooperation, the iwa 
sides have also agreed—and rightly so 
to designate focal points in their coun¬ 
tries so that not only the information 
gap between them can he bridged bul alsn 
cooperation can be better coordinated. 

The necessity for identifying long-term 
supply arrangements from one country 
to ti ’.othcr was also recognised so thai 
the trade between them could be increased 
on a continuing basis. The three items 
in which long-term supply arrangements 
can be entcied in the near future ob¬ 
viously arc iron ore, tobacco and coffee. 


is the rveent change in the real luadship of tlF 
Stale In recognition of that change, British 
commercial interests organised into the Assi.ici.il- 
cdChambers Ilf Commerce broke a long liadi 
tion and instead of the Viceroy invited the Vice- 
President of the I'.xceulivc Council to read the 
opening address at thei -annual sessions But 
more important than this. Pandit Nehru's add¬ 
ress was significant of the underlying shift m 
the balance of power, for the Viceroy’s addres 
sing an organisation of foreign intetesis and 
using that as a forum for announcement oft 
important changes in state p.ilicy was a recog¬ 
nition of the supremacy of those interests in the 
body politic of this country. Pandit Nehru 
was I, either slow nor w,ak in pointing out that 
the supremacy was now over. 


^conomht 30 If ear5 -fljo 
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CAPITAL’S 

CORRIDORS 

R. C. Ummat 

Super thermal power stations • Favourable trade 
balance • Exports to Africa • The fertilizer scene 


With thf sanctioning of Rs 255 crores 
by the union cabinet last week for the 
execution of the first phase of the Sing- 
rauli thermal power station in Uttar 
Pradesh, preen signal has been given for 
the setting up of super thermal stations 
at the coal pitheads. These stations would 
not only obviate expensive transport of 
eoal from the pitheads to the power 
stations but also help in augmenting 
generating capacity expeditiously as well 
as in ensuring balanced and optimal 
power development in the country. 

■file investment sanctioned last week 
will meet the expenditure of installing 
three generating sets of 200 MW each 
and a -lOO KV transmission line from 
Singrauli to Kanpur. Ultimately, the 
Singrauli project will have 2,000 MW 
generating capacity, involving an outlay 
ofRs 647 crores. This investment will 
not include the expenditure on off-site 
facilities as also the investment on aug¬ 
menting the transmission network, apart 
from putting up the 400 KV Singrauli- 
Kanpur transiuission 1 inc. 

installation programme 

The first generating unit of the project 
is expected to be commissioned in early 
1981-82. The two other units already 
sanctioned will be added subsequently 
every six months. In all, live 200 MW 
units and two 500 MW units will com¬ 
prise the project. No firm time schedule 
has been drawn up as yet for the addition 
of the remaining 1,400 MW capacity 
through putting up two more 200 MW 
units and two 500 MW generating sets. 

The power from Singrauli is to be 
allocated amongst the states of the nor¬ 
thern region, but arrangements would 
also be made to enable power flow to the 


eastern and western regions. The setting 
up of the Singrauli complex is considered 
to be the cheapest means of augmenting 
thermal power capacity in the northern 
region to meet the requirements of the 
sixth Plan period. 

World Bank aid 

The go-ahead signal for the project 
apparently has been given on expectations 
of assistance from the World Bank which 
appraised the scheme early this year and 
cnvinced interest in financing it. A four 
member delegation under the leadership 
of the secretary, department of power, 
Mr Y.T. Shah, is scheduled to negotiate 
in the next few days in Washington a 
loan with the World Bank for the execu¬ 
tion of the scheme. Besides Mr Shah, 
the members of the delegation arc Mr 
D.V. Kapoor, chairman. National Ther¬ 
mal Power Corporation, Mr R.C. 
Bhargava, joint secretary, ministry of 
Energy, and Mr V. Nayyar, director, eco¬ 
nomic affairs, ministry of Finance. The 
Singrauli complex will be the first project 
to be taken up by the recently-constituted 
National Thermal Power Corporation. 

In all, four super thermal power sta¬ 
tions are envisaged to be set up in the 
first instance at Farakka, Korba and 
Neyvcli/Ramagutidam. It is not yet clear 
whether the generation capacity at 
Farakka, Korba and Neyveli/Raniagun- 
dam will also be planned on the same 
basis iis at Singrauli, i.e., five units of 200 
MW each and two units of 500 MW each. 
No firm schedule h.isalso been drawn up 
as yet for the execution of the Farakka, 
Korba and Ncyvcli/Ramagundam sta¬ 
tions. 

* * 

The uptrend in our exports not only 


V > 

continues but also appears to have got'i 
accelerated. The latest data suggest thatj. 
exports during the first seven months of‘j 
the current financial year at Rs 2,750.37 j 
crores were higher by as much as 33.9 1 
per cent compared to the Rs 2,052.63 j 
crores exports during this period last ( 
year. Imports, on the other hand, have i 
declined significantly. They amounted to' 

Rs 2,675.01 crores during the seven ! 
months to October, compared to' 
Rs 2,968.87 crores during the correspond-;^ 
ing period last year. We, thus, had a j 
favourable trade balance of nearly Rs75 ^ 
crores during these seven months, as,! 
against such a staggering deficit of 
Rs 916.24 crores during the seven months , 
to October, 1975. 

Considering the fact that the world- ' 
wide recessionary trends still continue and 
the growth in world trade has been slow, ' , 
the 33.9 percent increase in our exports ' 
during the first seven months of the cur¬ 
rent financial year, indeed, is very signi¬ 
ficant. It caps the growth of 18.4 per cent 
in our exports last year, 31.9 per cent in 
1974-75, 28 per cent in 1973-74 and 22.5 
per cent in 1972-73. 

a caution ' 

Encouraged by the recent trends in 
exports, official circles feel that the tar¬ 
get of stepping up exports to Rs 4,500 
crores during the whole of the current 
financial year will not only be achieved 
but might also be exceeded. They, how¬ 
ever, caution that there may not be any 
sizeable balance of trade in our favour at 
the end of the year, as imports of various 
items, particularly edible oils, raw cotton, 
synthetic fibres, spare parts, equipment 
and various other industrial inputs have 
been liberalised a good deal in the recent 
months. There is also a big question mark 
in respect of the increase in the oil import 
bill which will follow the hike in the 
prices of west Asian crude with effect 
from January 1. A decision in this regard 
is expccteil to be taken by the OPEC this 
month. The increase in the prices of oil 
may be anywhere between 10 and 25 per 
cent. 

Cotton textiles, engineering goods, 
leather and leather manufactures, marine 
products and spices are the major com¬ 
modities which are stated to have contri- 
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buted to the marked increase in our 
exports so far this year. In fact, the ex¬ 
ports of engineering goods have been so 
encouraging that the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council has revised its target 
of Rs 500 crores exports during the cur¬ 
rent financial year to Rs 550 crores. Some 
significant exports of coat too have taken 
place this year and they hold promise of 
multiplying in the near future. The ex¬ 
ports of sugar and silver, however, have 
shown a downward trend this year both in 
terms of quantity and value. 

* * 

Considerable thought was bestowed 
here last week on stepping up exports to 
Africa during the discussions which the 
representatives of the Federation of Indian 
Export Organisations (FIEO) held with 
the licads of Indian missions in the 14 
countries south of the Sahara. The en¬ 
voys stressed that there was tremendous 
potential for the export of Indian goods 
and services to African countries which 
needed to be tapped expeditiously through 
concerted efforts. These countries were 
having fairly ambitious development 
programmes, the requirements of which 
could be met by Indian exporters to a 
significant extent because the scale of pro¬ 
duction in Africa was such that could be 
catered for by Indian technology and 
equipment. 

The FIEO representatives, under the 
leadership of Mr Raunaq Singh, stressed 
the need for drawing up a strategy that 
would take into account the various 
regional requirements on the African 
stales in preference to the adoption of a 
uniform strategy. Mr Raunaq Singh felt 
that consultancy organisations from India 
as well as the Indian export hou.scs should 
make an earnest bid to participate in the 
development plans of the African nations. 
The export promotion institutions, he 
said, should also open more offices in 
Africa. 

Another important suggestion that was 
made by the FIEO representatives was 
that visits of Afiican leaders and business¬ 
men should be sponsored to India so that 
they could study first hand the capabili¬ 
ties of this country for participating in 
their development programmes. The need 
for establishing direct and personal con¬ 
tacts between the Indian and African 


businessmen was also emphasised; so 
also the provision of liberal credit faci¬ 
lities, wherever necessary, in the interest 
of making the package of proposals as 
attractive as those of the industrialised 
countries anxious to push up their exports 
to the African continent. 

A very significant revelation made at 
the meeting by Mr K. Dalai, additional 
secretary in the ministry of External 
Affairs, was that the government was 
working on a plan to strengthen the coun¬ 
try’s commercial representation abroad in 
view of the growing needs of trade and 
commercial diplomacy. The strengthen¬ 
ing of commercial representation in Africa 
was being accorded a high priority, along 
with the representation in West Asian 
countries which too offered considerable 
scope for the expansion of Indian exports. 

* * 

In spite of the likelihood of the domes¬ 
tic production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
going up this year by approximately 25 
per cent, we may have to resume imports 
of this farm input on a significant scale to 
meet the growing requirements. Last year 
we produced about 1.5 million tonnes nit- 
nrogenous fertilizers (in terms of nitro¬ 
gen). The output this year is targetted to 
be raised to slightly over 1.9 million 
tonnes. The trend in production during 
the first seven months, however, has 
evoked optimism that it may go up even 
to two million tonnes. 

The cuts in the prices of fertilizers 
effected last year and early this year have 
helped in promoting their use with the 
result that inventories with the manufac¬ 
turing units have come down approximate¬ 
ly to the normal levels and the glut of 
supplies, created by large-scale imports 
till last year, has been absorbed to a very 
great extent. Apart from the reduction 
in the prices of fertilizers, another helpful 
factor in promoting their use has been 
the concerted efforts made by the indus¬ 
try to make available fertilizers at points 
of easy accessability to farmers. 

Some slocks, of course, are already 
there at the distribution level which will 
help in meeting the gap between the 
requirements of fertilizers and supplies 
from indigenous sources this year, but 
resumption of imports will obviously be 


necessitated in view of the fact that this 
year’s domestic production is likely to fall 
short of requirements by about half a 
million tonnes nitrogen. The gap between 
the supply of and demand for phosphatic 
fertilizers during the current financial 
year is estimated around 145,000 tonnes. 
But this can be easily bridged not only 
from the existing stocks but also by step¬ 
ping up the indigenous output, if neces¬ 
sary. 

important development 

Another important development that is 
taking place this year on the fertilizer 
front is the concerted efforts being made 
by both the slate governments and the 
fertilizer manufacturing units in promot¬ 
ing the application of fertilizers in areas 
where potential for such application 
already exists in view of the availability 
of water, either through adequate rain¬ 
fall or provision of irrigation facilitic.s 
It may be recalled that the union minis¬ 
ter for Agriculture and Irrigation, Mr 
Jagjivan R.im, had addressed a communi¬ 
cation to the .slate governments a few 
months ago identifying specifically the 
districts where application of fertilizers 
could be stepped up through vigorous 
efforts because of the high potential of 
these areas 

The Fertilizer Association of India feels 
that the country would need another five 
nitrogenous fertilizer manufacturing units 
of 1,501) tonnes urea per day capacity, in 
addition to four such projects which have 
already been approved in principle by 
the government, if the requirements of 
this farm input are to be adequately met 
according to the expected growth in 
demand. In all, therefore, nine units will 
have to be set up by the end of the sixth 
Plan period, involving an outlay of ap¬ 
proximately Rs 1,800 crores at present- 
day prices. This investment could, of 
course, be contained to some extent 
through having a mix of new projects 
and expansion programmes of some of 
the existing units. Even, then, the invest¬ 
ment required for the fertilizer industry, 
it is felt, is likely to be on a scale that 
may not be possible to be taken up by 
the private sector. Most of the investment 
in this industry, therefore, will have to 
come from the public sector. 
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Economics of high-yielding and 
s N Y.da. sh,. w local paddy cultivation 


On of basis of a study of SO farms 
in Ballia district, the authors have 
high-yieiding varieties of paddy is 
of the iocai variety of paddy 

|\'niA IS the largest paddy growing coun¬ 
try in the world, cultivating about 30 
million hectares annually which is about 
one-third of the total area under paddy. 

It is one of the major cereals in the diet 
of the majority of flic people and also 
bears a large influence on their life and 
economic condition. In Uttar Pradesh it 
is grown in eastern and central parts of 
the state covering about 20 per cent of 
the total cropped area. In Ballia district 
paddy covers-onc-third of the total crop¬ 
ped area. It is mainly grown in Nagra, 
Ratanpura, Rasra and Pandah blocks. 

Possibilities of increasing land under 
cultivation in India arc very limited but 
the prospects for incieasing food produc¬ 
tion. seem very bright indeed. The yields 
of local varieties are significantly lower 
than the yields obtained from high-yield¬ 
ing varieties. This gives an indication of 
existing potentialities for having increased 
production by shifting from traditional 
seeds to high-yielding varieties of seeds 
with whatever resources are available with 
the farmers. 


the objectives 

To examine the various economic 
aspects of high-yielding varieties of 
paddy, the present study was taken up 
with the following objectives: 

1. To study the comparative economy 
of cultivation of high-yielding and local 
varieties of paddy on various sizes of 
farms. 

2. To examine the effect of different 
sizes of farms on the level of input and 
output. 

A.S the study was made for determining 
the economics of high-yielding and local 
paddy cultivation, one block namely, 
Nagra block, was selected from dis¬ 
trict Ballia purposively, as this block 
covers the highest area under paddy 

‘Djpirtmcnt of Agricultural Economics A 
Statistics, C.S. Azad University of Agriculture & 
Technology, Kanpur 208002. 


in five villages of Nagra block 
shown that the return on 
significantly higher than that 

cultivation in the district. From the 
block, five villages, 50 farmers stratified 
into three categories viz 0-2, 2-4, 4 and 
above hectares were selected randomly 
in proportion probability to their num¬ 
bers. The information from each selected 
farmer was collected by means of inter¬ 
view. The entire field-work was done 
during the year 1974-75. 

It is evident from Table 1 that average 

POINT 

OF 

VIEW 

size of holding was 2.41 hectares ranging 
from 1.10 hectares to 6.40 hectares in 
different size groups. The intensity of 
cropping for all the farms was 152.22 
per cent. On an average, per farm capital 
investment was Rs 1357 on livestock, 
Rs 721 on farm machinary, Rs 1033 on 


farm building, and Rs 513 on irrigatioi 
structure; the area under irrigation wa! 
78 per cent, 85 per cent and 71 per ceni 
in the three size groups respectively. i 

The per hectare cost of inputs in th't 
production of high yielding and locaj 
varieties of paddy on the sample farm.*; 
has been worked out in Table ff. li 
shows that the average inputs for high, 
yielding varieties of paddy and loca' 
paddy were Rs 1460.30 and Rs 1087.17! 
per hectare respectively. The total inputi 
per hectare was 37.08 per cent higher on 
high yielding varieties of paddy than local' 
paddy. The input cost showed a slightly: 
increasing trend with the size of holding 
for high-yielding and local paddy. The cost 
of human labour on an average accounted 
for the highest percentage i.e. 33.53 per 
cent for HYV and 32.28 per cent for local 
paddy to the total cost of cultivation 
followed by rental value at 24.44 per cent 
and 28.95 per cent, bullock labour' 
cost at 15.80 per cent and 20.49 per cent 
and manures and fertilizers at 12.08 per 
cent and 6.52 per cent. Much higher 
investment on manures and fertilizers, 
irrigation, human labour, seeds and other 
items were mainly responsible for greater 
input cost on high-yielding paddy. A 


Particulars 


jABLr 1 

Economic Features of the Sample Farms 

Size groups in hectares 


Av. all farms , 



0 — 2 

2 4 

4 and above 


No. of holdings 

25 

15 

10 

50 

Average size of holdings 

1.10 

2.60 

6.40 

2.41 

Cropping intensity 

Capital Investment 

150.60 

165.40 

136.50 

152.22 

(a) Draught cattle (Rs) 

950 00 

1500.00 

2160.00 

1357.00 

(b) Farm machinery (Rs) 

280.CO 

510 00 

2140 00 

721.00 

(c) Farm building (Rs) 

750 00 

1260.00 

2500.00 

1053.00 

Irrigation structure 

250,00 

560.00 

1100.00 

513,00 

Percentage area under irrigation 78.00 

85.00 

71.0) 

78.70 

Others 

55.00 

112.00 

265 00 

114.10 

Average area under paddy 

0.80 

1.60 

4.15 

1.71 

HYV 

0.40 

0.60 

2.00 

0.78 

Local varieties 

0.40 

1.00 

2.15 

0.93 
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Table II 

Break-up of Jnpnt Factors Per Hectare in Different Size Groups 


(Rupees) 


Particulars Size group in hectare Average 



0- 

-2 

2- 

4 

4 and above 

HYV 

Local 

HYV 

Local 

HYV 

Local 

HYV 

Local 

1. Human labour 

460.60 

340.50 

485.40 

355.80 

496.80 

350.70 

489.69 

350.98 


(32.28) 

(32.30) 

(31.54) 

(30.44) 

(34.65) 

(32.50) 

(33.53) 

(32.28) 

(a) Family labour 

425.35 

315.20 

379.70 

2S2..30 

265.50 

210.40 

309.65 

242.74 


(29.81) 

(29.90) 

(24.67) 

(24.15) 

(18.'2) 

(I9..'0) 

(21.20) 

(22.30) 

(b) Hired labour 

35.25 

25.30 

105.70 

7.3.50 

231.30 

140.30 

180.04 

I08..52 


(2.46) 

(2.40) 

(6.86) 

(6.29) 

(16.1.3) 

(13.00) 

(12.32) 

(9.98) 

2. Bullock labour 

235.40 

220.50 

245.80 

2.35.70 

225.20 

215.40 

230.68 

221 69 


(16.50) 

(20.91) 

(15.97) 

(20.17) 

(15.71) 

(19.96) 

(15.80) 

(20.49) , 

3. Irrigation 

65.30 

28.40 

68.50 

35.60 

64.25 

25.70 

65.24 

28.79 


(4.57) 

(2.70) 

(4.45) 

(3.04) 

(4.48) 

(2 38) 

(4.46) 

(2.65) , 

4. Seed 

40.00 

.30.00 

34.40 

28.40 

38.00 

28.00 

.37.55 

28.33 


(2.80) 

(2.84) 

(2.23) 

(2.43) 

(2.65) 

(2.59) 

(2.-58) 

(2.60) 

5. Manures and 

180.70 

65.00 

210.60 

80.00 

165.40 

64.00 

176.48 

68.61 

fertilizers 

(12.65) 

(6.16) 

(13.68) 

(6.84) 

(11.5.3) 

(5.95) 

(12.08) 

(6.32) 

6. Insecticides 

30.50 

20.00 

40 20 

28.00 

35.85 

22.00 

36.00 

23.69 


(2.13) 

(1.90) 

(2.61) 

(2.40) 

(2.50) 

(2.03) 

(2.46) 

(2.18) 

7. Overhead cost 

65.00 

50 00 

70.00 

55 00 

68.00 

48.00 

68.00 

.50.19 


(4.55) 

(4.74) 

(4.54) 

(4.70) 

(4.74) 

(4.45) 

(4.65) 

(4.62) 

8. Rental value 

350.00 

300.00 

380.00 

350.00 

340.00 

325.00 

3.56.66 

314.61 


(24.51) 

(28.45) 

(24.69) 

(29.96) 

(23.72) 

(.30.14) 

(24.44) 

(28.95) 

Total 

1427.50 

1054.40 

15.38.90 

1168 50 

143.3.40 

1078.8 ) 

1460.-30 

1087.17 

Percentage 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 


Note: Figures in brackets show the percentage to total. 


TAiiLf, Hi 

Yield, Value of Input, Output, Net Income Per Hectare and Input-Output Ratio 


Particulars 

Yield in quintal 

Gross value of 

Input 

Net income 

Inpul-output 

Cost of production' 



Grain 

Byproduct 

output 
(in Rs) 

(in Rs) 

(in Rs) 

ratio 

quintal (Rs) 

Grain Byproduct 

0—2 

HYV 

25.50 

.52.88 

. 2151.40 

1427 50 

723.90 

1:1.51 

49.06 

3.31 


Local 

15.50 

49.56 

1394.80 

1054.40 

340.40 

1:1 .32 

55.87 

3 77 , 

2—4 

HYV 

28.40 

58 00 

2.391.60 

15.38 90 

8.52.70 

1:1.55 

47.58 

3.21 


Local 

17.75 

56.30 

1594.00 

1168.50 

425.50 

1:1.36 

54.24 

3.66 

4 & 

HYV 

26.00 

53.82 

2193.10 

1433.40 

7.59.70 

1:1.53 

48.32 

3.26 

above 

Local 

16.15 

50.70 

1448 00 

1078 80 

369.20 

1:1.34 

.55.13 

3.72 

Average HYV 

26.40 

54.53 

2227.24 

1460.3.3 

77.3..52 

1:1.52 

48.27 

1 

3.25 


Local 

15.91 

52.14 

1483.13 

1087.17 

381.81 

1:1.34 

54.02 

3.70 


(Grain @ Rs 74 and byproduct @ Rs. 5 per quintal.) 
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wide variation of cost of manures and 
fertilizers and irrigation was observed 
between high-yielding and local paddy. 

Yield and value of input-output, net 
income and input-output ratio per hectare 
cultivation of high yielding and local 
varieties of paddy are given in Table III. 

Table III reveals that the average yield 
per hectare of HYV paddy was more or 
less two times that of local paddy. The 
average yield of HYV paddy came to 
26.40 quintals as against 15.91 quintals 
per hectare of local paddy. Net return 
per hectare, on an average, for HYV 
paddy came to Rs 773.52 and for local 
variety Rs 381.81. The average gross income 
for HYV paddy and local varieties of 


paddy came to Rs 2227.24'and Rs 1483.13 
per hectare respectively. The higher yield 
potentiality of HYV paddy resulted in 
higher net income per hectare compared 
to local paddy. 

A comparison of the costs and returns 
between the HYV and local varieties of 
paddy on sample farms revealed that the 
growers of HYV paddy had incurred 
about 34.28 per cent more value of inputs 
and had obtained 102.59 per cent more net 
income than the local variety of paddy 
growers. The average input-output ratio 
and net income came to 1:1.53 and 1:1.34 
for HYV and local varieties of paddy 
respectively. The input-output ratio was 
higher for HYV paddy because of rela¬ 


tively higher output as compared to)‘ 
input. f 

The average cost of production per^, 
quintal came to Rs 48.27 and Rs 54.02 for^ 
HYV and local varieties of paddy. The I 
cost of production given above did not ^ 
include the marketing charges and loss I 
due to risk and uncertainty in agricul-' 
ture. The cost of production was low 
for HYV paddy mainly because of higher * 
yield per hectare as compared to local ' 
paddy. ! 

It may be concluded from the discus- I 
sion above that growing of HYV paddy j 
is more profitable than that of local ' 
paddy. Its cost of production per quintal r- 
is also lower than that of the local one. ' 


Depreciation and ratio analysis Or N. K. Sharma* 


Depreciation has come to find a significant place in the balance sheet 
of an industrial unit. The author has used some significant ratios 
for making an analysis of relationship between depreciation and some 
other items of the balance sheet in the cotton textile industry. He has 
come to the conclusion that efforts should be made to increase 
depreciation as percentage of gross fixed asset and reduce its per¬ 
centage in relation to sales, net profit and total cost. 


In \ developing economy such as ours, 
each and every unit of the socio-economic 
segment of the country needs to be re¬ 
structured for causative and cumulative 
development as a whole. This cumulative 
process of balanced growth is possible 
only when traditional industry such as 
cotton textiles is rejuvenated and 
modernised to meet the changing demands 
of the people. In view of the increasingly 
felt need for setting aside a certain sum 
out of profits for the replacement of 
a fixed asset in some future year, 
depreciation has gradually been able 
to find a significant place in the whole 
complex of accounting. Therefore, ade¬ 
quacy of depreciation is considered signifi- 
eiiirt at the present time. For judging ade¬ 
quacy of depreciation in cotton textile 
industry some significant ratios have 
been usdl for making an analysis of the 
relationship between depreciation and 
certain relevant items of the balance sheet 
<tnd profit and loss account, 

A ratio is nothing but one num¬ 
ber expressed in terms of another. It is 

*Dr N.K. Sharma is a Faculty Member, Depart¬ 
ment of Accountancy and Business Statistics, 
university of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


an expression of relationship spelt out 
by dividing one figure with the other. 
The ratios can assist the management of 
a cotton textile unit in its basic functions 
of forecasting, planning, coordination, 
control and communication. The plans 
made by the management can be ‘sign¬ 
posted’ by these ratios. These ratios 
become an integral part of the accounting 
and budgetary control system. In the 
present study 16 units out of the 36 units 
calculate only two ratios relating to fixed 
assets and depreciation. These two rr.tios 
are: (i) Devidend as percentage of net 
profit and (ii) Total depreciation as per¬ 
centage of gross fixed assets. Seven units 
calculate the following three ratios relating 
to depreciation and fixed assets: (i) Depre¬ 
ciation as percentage of net profit; (ii) Net 
profit as percentage of dividend; and (iii) 
Total depreciation as percentage of gross 
fixed assets. Ten units calculate the 
following four ratios relating to depre¬ 
ciation and fixed assets: (i) Depreciation 
as percentage of net profit; (ii) Net profit 
as percentage of dividend; (iii) Depre¬ 
ciation as percentage of sales; and (iv) 
Total depreciation as percentage of gross 
fi.xed assets. Only two units calculate the 


following five ratios relating to deprecia¬ 
tion and fixed assets: (i) Depreciation as 
percentage of net profit; (ii) Depreciation 
as percentage of sales; (iii) Depreciation 
as percentage of development rebate; 
(iv) Net profit as percentage of divindend; 
and (v) Total depreciation as percentage 
of gross fixed assets. 

ratios calculated 

The present study reveals that only one 
unit calculates six ratios relating to dep¬ 
reciation and fixed assets. The ratios 
which it calculates are : (i) Depreciation 
as percentage of net profit; (ii) Deprecia¬ 
tion as percentage of sales; (iii) Deprecia¬ 
tion as percentage of development rebate; 

(iv) Net profit as percentage of dividends; 

(v) Total depreciation as percentage of 
gross fixed assets; and (vi) Depreciation 
as percentage of total cost. 

Only three units calculate the above 
ratios monthly; ten units calculate these 
ratios half-yearly and rest 23 units calcu¬ 
late these ratios yearly. However, five 
units are such as compare these ratios 
with the ratios of other units as well as 
with their past performance. Thirty-one 
units are such as compare these ratios 
only with their past performance. With 
the help of the above ratios, the relation¬ 
ship between the fixed assets and depre¬ 
ciation has been analysed. These ratios 
have been calculated from the data con¬ 
tained in the financial statements. The 
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the average ratio in the case of most of 
these units and when it was high the 
reason was more provision for deprecia¬ 
tion as compared to old units. The reason 
vias that these units were Ibllowing written 
down value methods. Their fixed assets 
'^vere new, therefore, the total amount of 
depreciation was more. For example, in 
the case of one unit this ratio was 58 while 
the average ratio was only .57, but higher 
ratio was due to more provision for 
depreciation. 


I- 


The third reason was that develop¬ 
ment rebate as percentage of dcprcciiition 
was also high and when it was low the 
reason was lack of modernisation and 
replacement of fixed assets due to defec¬ 
tive government policy. For example 
in the case of a unit, this ratio was 
only 11, while the average ratio was 19, 
the reason being that the government did 


not issue import licence for spindles and 
looms. The fourth reason was purchase 
of new fixed assets. For example in the 
case of one more unit in 1972 it was 48, 
while the average ratio was 56. The 
reason was that its gross blocks increased 
up to 217 per cent as compared to 
1956. 

The fifth reason was that depreciation 
percentage of total cost was low in these 
units and when it was high the reason was 
high depreciation provisions due to adop¬ 
tion of written down value method and use 
of new plant and machinery. For example 
in one unit, this ratio was four while the 
average ratio was only three. The reason 
was high depreciation charges due to 
adoption of written down value methods 
for major items of fixed assets and instal¬ 
lation of new plant and machinery. The 
sixth reason was that dividend as percen¬ 


1 

tage of net profit was also low in these,, T 
units and if it was high the reason was ) 
high rate of dividend. For instance, in ’’ 
the case of a unit this ratio was 67, \ 
while the average ratio was 38, the reason j 
being high rate of dividend, i.e., 18 per J 
cent, while the average rate in cotton 1 

textile industry was much lower. t 

t 

It is suggested that each unit must try . 
to reduce depreciation as peicentagc of ! 
sales, as a percentage of net profit and as * 
a percentage of total cost. It should j 
also try to reduce dividend as percentage j 
of net profit and efforts should be made 
to increa.se depreciation as a percentage ■ 
of gross fixed assets. These measures if 
adopted by the textile units under study v 
and also by other similar units of the , 
cotton textile industry in the country, , 
replacement of assets will become an 
easy problem with them. , 


r i 
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Norway as an oil nation 

Odd Nordhus 


A delegation of Norwegian oil industry recently visited this country to hoid 
discussions for expanding cooperation between India and Norway in 
relation to offshore exploration and production. This article by the head of 
division in the Foreign Exchange Department of Norges Bank will be 
read with interest in this country because it shows how within the last few 
years Norway has emerged as an oil exporting country. The discovery 
of oil and its prompt exploitation has now offered new opportunities to the 
Norwegian economy - Sensing an easy balance of payments position 
in the next few years, Norway has set the target of aid to deveioping 
countries at one per cent of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
including the oii revenue. __ 


As AN oil country Norway is very young. 
It was in the autumn of 1%2 that the first 
foreign oil company approached the Nor¬ 
wegian government for permission to 
start exploration on the Norwegian conti¬ 
nental shelf. The large gas discoveries 
which had been made off the coast of the 
Netherlands in the late 1950s had raised 
expectations of similar finds in the British 
and Norwegian sectors of the North Sea. 

The Norwegian authorities took the 
stand that no precipitate move into petro¬ 
leum ventures should be made until the 


and the neccs.sary legislation had been 
enacted and rules and regulations drawn 
up. 

By a Royal Decree of May 31, 1963, 
Norway proclaimed sovereignty over its 
continental shelf in respect of exploration 
for and exploitation of natural resources. 
The sovereignty was claimed in accordance 
with international law as promulgated by 
the fourth Ueneva Convention of April 29, 
1958, giving coastal nations sovereignty 
over the ocean floor and the seabed. 

The Decree was followed up by Act No 
12 of June 21, 1963, on exploration for 


and exploitation of underwater natural 
resources. Pursuant to that Act, the first 
exploration licence was granted in the 
autumn of that year, nearly one year after 
the initial request. The licence referred 
exclusively to seismic survey, etc, and did 
not cover drilling operations. 

Production licences wer not granted 
until rules and regulations for exploration 
for and exploitation of underwater natural 
resources had been stipulated by Royal 
Decree of April 9, 1965, which set out the 
main rules for activities on the continental 


Royal Decree of November 8, 1972. 

Since the first hole was drilled in 1966, 
more than 150 had been drilled by May 
1976. All drilling has taken place south of 
the 62nd parallel. The size of that area is 
140,000 square kilometres. It has been 
divided up into 315 blocks, each covering 
some 500 square kilometres. Production 
licences have been granted for 102 blocks, 
covering some 20 per cent of the area 
south of the 62nd parallel. The first dis¬ 
covery was made in December 1969 and 
was confirmed commercially exploitable 
a year later. So far, 26 finds have been 


made, of which at least 10 are commer- ‘ 
cially exploitable at today’s oil prices. 

Proven reserves south of the 62nd paral¬ 
lel are estimated at 860 million tons of 
oil and 700 billion cubic metres of gas. 
Ultimately recoverable reserves are esti¬ 
mated at 1-2 billion tones of oil and 
1 ,000-2,000 billion cubic metres of gas. 
These quantities are several hundred times 
greater than Norway's annual consump¬ 
tion of petroleum. 

proven reserves 

As shown in the table below^ 
three larger fields account for most 
of the proven reserves. Ekofish w.is 
the first large oil and gas find 
in the North Sea. it is located in the 
south-west corner of the Norwegian con- ' 
tinental shelf. Since the summer of 1971 
smaller quantities of oil have been prc'- 
duced from the Ekofisk field and trans¬ 
ported ashore in tankers. 

Pipelines have been laid to Teesside in i 
England and to Emden in the Federal ' 
Republic of Germany for carrying ashore 
oil and gas, respectively. The oil pipeline 
was completed and put into service in 
October 1975, and that led to a significant 
increase in production. The maximum 
capacity of the oil pipeline will be some ' 
one million barrels a day. The gas pipeline 
has a capacity of some 60 million cubic 
metres a day and is expected to become 
operative by 1976-77. 

Oil production from the Ekofisk field is 
expected to reach a peak of some 33 
million tons in 1979-80, when gas produc¬ 
tion will be some 17-18 billion cubic 


Oil Reserves of Norway 



Oil 

(million tons) 

Gas 

(billion cubic 
metres) 

Ekofisk 

310 

320 

Frigg 


100 

Statfjord 

480 

100 

Total 

790 

520 


WINDOW 
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nictre.i. The gas has been sold under 
long-term contracts to buyers on the Con¬ 
tinent. 

The Frigg field is one of the largest 
offshore gas fields in the world and was 
declared commercially exploitably in April 
1972 . It is located on the demarcation line 
between the British and the Norwegian 
sectors of the North Sea and is approxi¬ 
mately equally divided between the two 
sides. The concession holders on the Nor¬ 
wegian and British sides cooperate on the 
development and exploitation of the field. 
Two gas pipelines (one Norwegian and one 
British) are under construction for bring¬ 
ing the gas ashore in St Fergus, Scotland. 
Deliveries are expected to start in 1977-78 
and will continue over a period of 16 
years. Annual deliveries from both sides 
will total some 15 billion cubic metres. A 
long-term contract has been signed with 
Bi itish Gas Corporation on the sale of all 
ot the gas from the Frigg field. 

Statfjord, the hitherto largest oil dis¬ 
covery in the North Sea, was confirmed 
winmercially exploitable in August 1974. 
The field is located some 180 kilometres 
west of Sognefjorden and extends into the 
British sector. The field also contains sub¬ 
stantial quantities of gas. Oil production 
is expected to gel under way around the 
turn of the year 1978-79 by aid of a load¬ 
ing system at sea. Surveys arc at present 
being conducted in order to decide on a 
permanent system for bringing the oil 
ashore, possibly by an oil pipeline to 
Norway if the technical problems can be 
overcome. 

new discoveries 

In addition to the fields menati med. 
Several smaller discoveries containing sub¬ 
stantial quantities of gas have been made. 
No decision has as yet been made about 
Ihc method of exploiting the finds and 
transporting the gas from these fields. 
Separate transportation systems for cacti of 
the finds would hardly be economical, 
but it may prove feasible to construct a 
pipeline to which several of the wells 

1 could be connected which otherwise would 
not be commercially exploitable. These 
finds contain proven reserves estimated at 
'-50 billion cubic metres of gas. The 
possibilities for and problems involved in 
constructing such a joint transportation 


system are at present under study, but 
such a project cannot be expected to be 
operative until 1984. 

There is no basis for any accurate pre¬ 
diction of what quantities of petroleum 
may be found below the seabed north of 
the 62nd parallel. Neither can anything 
definite be said about the extent of that 
area since the question of demarcation 
lines for the Norwegian continental shelf 
has not been settled. If the continental 
shelf is defined to extend to a depth of 
some 500 metres, the area is more than 
five times that of the Norwegian continental 
shelf south of the 62nd parallel which 
borders on the British and Danish conti¬ 
nental shelves. 

Seismic surveys of the Norwegian con¬ 
tinental shelf north of the 62nd parallel 
have shown substantial sedimentary layers 
indicating the presence of oil and gas. 
Lim'ted test drilling may be started off the 
northern coast in 1978, and various stu¬ 
dies are under way to ensure that the 
activity can take place without much 
inconvenience to the fisheries and damages 
to the life in the ocean. 

capital intensiva 

Offshore petroleum activity is very 
capital-intensive. When fully completed, 
the Ekofish field it is estimated to cost 22 
billion kroner (at current prices), of 
which the oil and gas pipelines account 
for six billion kroner. The cost of develop¬ 
ing the Statfjord field is estimated to 
reach a similar amount when the oil pipe¬ 
line and terminal ashore are included, 
while the Norwegian sector of the Frigg 
field will cost 7.5 billion kroner. The 
total investments in the three fields will 
thus amount to some 50 billion kroner. 
The production costs are substantially 
higher in the North Sea than in the Middle 
East, but they are lower than in Alaska 
and in the Arctics. Rough estimates show 
that if the total costs of new discoveries 
in the Middle East are 0.50 US dollar 
per barrel, the costs in the North Sea are 
2-5 dollars per band and in Alaska some 
eight dollars per barrel. At the prevailing 
oil prices and given the comparative 
advantages of transport within a Euro¬ 
pean market, North Sea oil seems to be 
fully competitive. 

Production of oil on the Norwegian 


1 

continental shelf is in 1976 expected to v 
reach some 14 million tons, or about j 
double domestic consumption in Norway. ^ 
Production will be stepped up rapidly in j 
the years to come, and on the basis of the 'j 
present estimate for the proven reserve in j 
the three above-mentioned fields it is cx- , 
pected to peak at some 78 million tons of 
oil equivalent in 1984. If no newdis- , 
coverics arc made, production will then , 
gradually taper off, and the fields will be . 
exhausted at the beginning of the next ! 
century. In the meantime new discoveries ) 
will probably be made, and it is reason- | 
able to assume that a stable rate of pro¬ 
duction can be maintained for a very | 
long time to come. 

bright days ahead ' 

In the years immediately ahead, petro- i 
ieum production will result in a sharp rise ! 
in Norway’s exports and contribute to a 
rapid growth of the Gross Domestic Pro¬ 
duct. The value of exports of oil and gas 
may reach 30-35 billion kroner and 
account for about one-fourth of Norway's 
total exports of goods and services in 1980. 
As a further illustration of the importance 
to Norway of the oil discoveries may be 
mentioned that in 1980 petroleum produc¬ 
tion is estimated to account for 12—15 
per cent of the country's total output. 

In a global context, however, Nor¬ 
wegian petroleum production will be 
relatively modest. Even at the peak in the 
beginning of the 1980s it will hardly exceed 
two per cent of the world production or 
about seven per cent of Europe’s oil con¬ 
sumption. 

A substantial part of the revenue from 
petroleum production will accrue to the 
state in the from of royalties and taxes. 
Total tax revenue in the period 1976- 
1981 may amount to 60 billion kroner. 
The gross production value of petroleum 
in 1980 is estimated at 40 billion kroner, 
of which the state may take in some 20 
billion kroner. 

The petroleum discoveries have brought 
forth a new factor in the Norwegian eco¬ 
nomy, representing fresh challenges to 
the trade and industry sector and new 
opportunities for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. In a material sense 
Norway will become a richer country. 
Income per capita will rise substantially 
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and^the external position will strengthen 
significantly. 

But for a small country such as Norway 
with a population of only four million 
people, how to fit the oil activities into the 
economy is not devoid of problems. The 
offshore operations and related activities 
ashore increase the demand for labour in 
an already tight labour market, and the 
use of the oil revenue at home will further 
increase the pressure. The competition 
for labour will be reflected in price and 
cost pressure and in the transfer of labour 
from the least competitive industries. 
Such readjustments in the pattern of pro¬ 
duction and employment are a normal 
feature of an economy in expansion, but 
they will be amplified by the oil activities, 
and the more extensive the petroleum 
operations become the more changes must 
be expected in the existing structure of the 
economy. 

go-slow policy 

There is broad agreement in Norway 
that the pace of petroleum exploration 
and exploitation must be kept moderate 
in order to avoid a rapid structural change 
in the economy with unfavourable conse¬ 
quences for the pattern of settlement and 
for social and environmental conditions. 
But even though there is agreement on a 
‘go-slow policy’, opinions differ about 
what constitutes a moderate pace. The 
government has indicated that it consi¬ 
ders as moderate a production of oil and 
gas of 90 million tons of oil equivalent 
per year, but it has been stressed that such 
a figure should not he regarded as a 
permanent and absolute limit. If impor¬ 
tant assumptions should change, it would 
be reasonable to reconsider in an over-all 
context as to what would be the most suit¬ 
able production pace. As mentioned above, 
production at present is not expected to 
reach more than some 78 million tons of 
oil equivalent in 1984. 

In industry sectors the wish for an 
acceleration in the pace of exploration has 
been expressed, partly because that would 
alleviate the problems caused by the re¬ 
cession and the crisis in the shipping 
sector for parts of the engineering in¬ 
dustry However, the authorities have not 
been willing to accept the idea that cycli¬ 
cal and structural problems in some sec¬ 


tors are endeavoured to be solved by 
regulating the oil operations. 

It has been decided that as a main rule 
oil and gas shall be landed on Norwegian 
soil. The reason for that is the desire to 
ensure national control of production and 
marketing. When, nevertheless, landing 
abroad hitherto has been accepted that is 
because technical difficulties in laying a 
pipeline across the Norwegian Trench 
have not been solved. In addition, there 
is not yet any market in Norway for dry 
gas, and any future domestic sale of dry 
gas will be small relative to the quantities 
of gas to be produced. 

The objectives of Norwegian oil policy 
are sought to be realized through the allo¬ 
cation of new blocks, the conditions for 
concession, and through state participa¬ 
tion in production and marketing. 

So far, there have been three concession 
rounds. In the first round—in 1965—78 
blocks were allocated. In 1969 a furter 14 
blocks were awarded and an additional 
two blocks in 1973 as a result of the 
discovery of the Brent field in the adjoin¬ 
ing British sector. The latest concession 
round took place in 1975 when nine 
blocks were awarded. The decline in the 
number of new allocations is a clear reflec¬ 
tion of the authorities’ wish to proceed 
slowly. 

After the first commercial find was made 
and it became obvious that substantial 
quantities of petroleum could be extracted 
on the Norwegian continental shelf, the 
concession conditions have been consi¬ 
derably tightened. 

financial terms 

The financial terms cover an area fee, 
royalty and income taxes. For the first 
six-year period the area fee is 750 kroner 
per square kilometre. After the initial 
six-year period, an area free of 1,800 
kroner per square kilometre is charged for 
the first year, and thereafter it rises pro¬ 
gressively each year until it reaches 30,000 
kroner per square kilemetre as from the 
eleventh year after the expiration of the 
initial six-year period. 

The production royalty originally 
amounted to 10 per cent for oil and 12.5 
per cent for gas. With respect to oil, 
royalty rates varyied from 8 to 16 per 


cent, depending on the size of production 
have later been introduced. When product 
tion is below 40,000 barrels a day the 
rate is eight per cent, when it exceeds 
350,000 barrels a day the rate is 16 pci 
cent. With respect to gas production the 
royalty payment remains 12.5 per cent. 
The government may request that royalty 
payments be made in the form of petro¬ 
leum deliveries. 

surtax provisions 

Ordinary company tax amounts to 50,8 
per cent of taxable income. In addition, 
the companies have to pay a surla.x 
amounting to 25 per cent of net income 
(company income less royalty and ordi¬ 
nary tax) on the production and pipeline 
transport of petroleum. Dividends paid 
out, losses or deficits on other operations 
are not deductible for purposes of calcu¬ 
lating the surtax, but deduction from net 
incyme may be made for an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of the purchase value of all 
operating equipment put into use in the 
preceding 15-year period. The rules for 
the surtax are formulated in such a way 
that income from the most profitable find.', 
arc taxed more heavily than income from 
the less profitable ones. The taxes 
arc calculated on the basis of normative 
prices stipulated by the minslry as an 
average price for the period in which 
delivery takes place. The normative price 
shall correspond to the price which in the 
respective period could have been obtained 
by sale in a free market. In principle, 
this is the same system as the one used for 
calculating royalty payments. On the 
assumption of a 10 per cent royalty, the 
oil companies have to pay an average tiu 
(royalty, ordinary income tax and surtax) 
varying from 57 per cent to 66 per cent. 

At the time of the allocation of blocks 
in 1969 the government demanded an 
option to participate either on a carried 
interest basis (to share in the production 
of petroleum on an equal basis with the 
other partners but not share in the finan¬ 
cial risks) or on the basis of net profil 
interest. The state participation varied^ 
from 5 to 40 per cent. Later on, the slate 
has retained for itself a substantially 
greater interest, and in the blocks award¬ 
ed in 1975 the state has a minimum inte¬ 
rest of 50 per cent. A condition for the 
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jjost recent concessions has been that the 
government shall be able to increase its 
participation in any possible discoveries 
according to a predetermined scale, up to 
j maximum of 70-75 per cent of the 
Mtal find, depending on its size. The 
Interests of the Norwegain government 
arc attended to by the Norwegian State 
Oil Company. 

The Norwegian State Oil Company 
(STATOIL) was established in 1972 on 
the decision of the Storting. The com¬ 
pany is wholly slate-owned and was set up 
to look after the commercial interests of 
(he state and to act as a tool for the 
implementation of the government’s 
industrial policy in the petroleum sector. 
The field of activity of the company is 
broadly defined and covers all aspects 
from exploration for and exploitation of 
petroleum resources to marketing and 
production of products based on petro¬ 
leum. 

role of Statoil 

Staloil has a 50 per cent interest in 
Stiitfjord and a five per cent interest in 
l iipg. If any finds made in the blocks 
awarded in 1975 are commercially exploi¬ 
table, Statoil's participation may, as men¬ 
tioned above, be increased to a maximum 
of 75 per cent. Statoil has a 30 per cent 
iiilcrest in the companies owning the 
pipelines from Ekofisk to Teeside and 
fniden and is a partner in a petro-chemi- 
cal plant under construction in southern 
Norway. In addition, Statoil is part owner 
('fan oil refinery and of the distribution 
company which tire government recently 
purchased from British Petroleum. In 
other words, Statoil is intended to play 
a very important role in the development 
and exploitation of t.hc petroleum resour¬ 
ces on the Norwegian continental shelf. 

However, that does not mean that for¬ 
eign oil companies will be excluded from 
participating in petroleum production in 
the Norwegian sector. 

It was the large international oil com¬ 
panies which first showed an interest in 
searching for petroleum in the Norwegian 
sector and which made the first discove- 
.*|>rics. For Norway, oil activity was an 
I untried field, and the necessary experience 
I and expertise for independent search were 
I not locally available. Although suflficient 


experience to master the tasks may gra¬ 
dually be acquired, the Norwegian autiho- 
rities consider continued cooperation 
with foreign oil companies desirable. 

In choosing licence holders, the autho¬ 
rities have given preference to large com¬ 
panies with extensive resources and techno¬ 
logical knowledge in order to ensure safe 
and rational operations. Large companies 
may more easily absorb losses, and they 
will be more able to handle any mishaps. 

For these reasons, many small Nor¬ 
wegian companies which were set up after 
the first discoveries were made, have been 
excluded from the allocation of blocks. 
Apart from Statoil, only one Norwegian 
company — Norsk Hydro - - has any ex¬ 
tensive interests in petroleum production. 
The company, which is 51 per cent state- 
owned, has a 6.7 per cent interest in 
Ekofisk and a 32.87 per cent interest in 
Frigg. Saga Petroleum, a company set up 
in 1972 by a group of Norwegian com¬ 
panies, was awarded part of a block in 
1975. 

When assessing the effects of petroleum 
operations on the Norwegian economy, it 
may be useful to separate between the 
effects arising from capital end labour 
being employed in petroleum operations 
and related activities and those arising 
from the royalty and tax revenues being 
used to increase domestic expenditure on 
goods and services. 

transfer of resources 

The first-mentioned effects are similar 
to those which are always felt when resour¬ 
ces arc being transferred from less profit¬ 
able to more profitable sectors. The 
effects exerted by the use of the govern¬ 
ment revenues, however, will be of a some¬ 
what different nature and probably more 
problematic. Such revenues may be com¬ 
pared with unilateral transfers from abro¬ 
ad, h-aving no basis in domestic production 
of goods and services. To the extent that 
the money is used at home it will cause 
demand pressures resulting in changes in 
production and employment. 

The ‘go-slow’ policy of the authorities 
is primarily based on the wish to avoid 
too abrupt changes in the Norwegian 
economy. In the following we shall 
therefore examine in more detail the prob¬ 
lems related to the use at home of the 


revenue from royalties and taxes. But ; 
first, some comments on employment in | 
the petroleum sector and the part played ; 
by Norwegian industry. 

I 

employment potential 

Since the first commercially exploitable 
finds were made on the Norwegian conti¬ 
nental shelf there has been a rapid 
growth in employment in oil-related acti¬ 
vities: from some 6,600 persons in August 
1973 to more than 24,000 in January 1976, 
i.e., some 1.4 per cent of total employ¬ 
ment in Norway. 

Only some one-third of the employment 
figure referred to primary petroleum acti¬ 
vity, i.e., oil and drilling companies, bases, 
and related service activities. About one- 
half of the number referred to the buil¬ 
ding of steel platforms and supply ships, 
an activity engaged in largely by already 
established industries and representing a 
switch in production from traditional 
goods to the type now needed by the petro¬ 
leum sector The switch in production 
has therefore not led to any significant 
pressure on the labour market. It may 
rather be taken as an indication that exis¬ 
ting industry has managed to take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities offered by the 
activities on the continental shelf. 

The remainder of the number mention¬ 
ed was engaged in the building of concrete 
platforms and the construction of refi¬ 
neries and petrochemical plants. A sub¬ 
stantial part of the labour force thus 
employed has normally been working in 
the building and construction sector, and 
therefore it is more or less a question of 
a switch in production. 

Measured by employment, the petro¬ 
leum sector occupies a relatively modest 
place in the Norwegian economy and has 
not caused any significant pressure on the 
labour market in a nation-wide context. 
The increase in employment has been 
particularly great in the south-west coastal 
region which is in the closest proximity to 
the activities in the North Sea. In that 
area some pressure on existing, tra¬ 
ditional industry has been unavoidable. 
Relocation of labour from other sectors of 
the country has taken place locally, espe¬ 
cially from manufacturing industry and 
the construction sector. Not much recrui- 
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ting has taken place from primary indus* 
tries. 

Most of the goods and services requir¬ 
ed for the activities on the continental 
shelf come from abroad, but Norwegian 
enterprises have worked hard to get a 
share of the activities. 

In the period to end-1975, deliveries 
from Norwegian enterprises accounted for 
a good 15 per cent of the 15 billion 
kroner total investment expenditure on 
the continental shelf (including explora¬ 
tion costs). In the course of the next five 
years, investment expenditure — includ¬ 
ing exploration cost — is estimated to 
reach 35 billion kroner, and the Nor¬ 
wegian share of the deliveries is expected 
to increase substantially. 

The question of how Norway shall use 
the revenue from royalties and taxes on 
oil operations has been and still is at the 
centre of discussion in Norway. Most 
people arc. of course, happy about the 
newly found riches. But the problems 
they involve arc nevertheless uppermost in 
people’s minds. 

This may sound strange, but in view 
of the Norway, enormous fgures the 
petroleum revenue may run into, it is 
nevertheless not so very odd that people 
feel apprehensive about the consequences. 
It is obvious that extensive use of the oil 
revenue at home will have very disruptive 
effects on the economy. Basic aspects of 
our society will be affected, and people 
are afraid that values which arc highly 
treasured will be lost. 

revenue utilisation 

Essentially, the oil revenue may be 
used in the following ways: 

(1) for domestic expenditure on goods 
and services; 

(2) for further investments on the 
Norwegian continental shelf; 

(.3) for capital exports (including deve¬ 
lopment aid). 

Use of the oil revenue in Norway will 
lead to excess demand which in turn will 
result in pressure on prices and costs and 
in a change in the p.attern of employment 
and production. 

As Norwegian participation in oil ex¬ 
ploitation and production increases, some 
of the public revenue from the petroleum 


sector may be used to finance expenditures 
on the continental shelf. Since a substan¬ 
tial part of the equipment and services 
for oil operations is imported direct from 
abroad, the domestic demand effect in 
that case will be limited. 

The third alternative is to use the oil 
revenue for capital exports. That will 
have no immediate impact on domestic 
demand. Capital exports may take place 
in various forms, c.g., loans, portfolio 
investments, direct investments, develop¬ 
ment aid. 


demand pressures 

If it were possible to use all of the 
increase in revenue for direct imports, the 
excess demand would be eliminated and 
the domestic economy would not be 
affected. However, such prospects are 
not realistic. Most of the increase in 
demand will be directed towards domestic 
goods and service, causing prices and 
cost pressures. That will hit the typical 
export industries and the industries com¬ 
peting with imports whose prices are deter¬ 
mined by the world market. Some of 
those industries will then have to close 
down or curtail their activities, resulting 
in lower exports and larger imports. At 
the same time, labour and capital will be 
released and can thus be transferred to 
.sectors which are sheltered from competi¬ 
tion from abroad and arc therefore able 
to pay the higher wages. 

The more of the petroleum revenue 
which is used at home the more drastic 
the changes in the existing structure of in¬ 
dustry and employment will become. 

Changes in production will often entail 
considerable drawbacks, for instance that 
people have to move. This can cause 
personal and social problems for the ones 
who are forced to move. Relocation affects 
the country’s settlement pattern and may 
cause hardship to the smaller, less diversi¬ 
fied, industrial communities, 

Only greater domestic expenditure on 
goods and services will immediately raise 
the standard of living in Norway. Thus, 
the choice to be faced is between the 
direct boost to the standard of living pro¬ 
vided by the use of the greater revenue 
and the negative effects on the general 


well-being brought about by the readjust, 
ment process. 

In a White Paper presented to the Stor- 
ting in 1973, the government provided a 
broad survey of the oil operations as well 
as an analysis of the possible consequen. 
ces to the Norwegian society. Special 
attention was paid to the readjustment 
problems in case the petroleum 
revenue were to be used at home. Esti- 
mates showed that extensive use of the 
petroleum revenue at home would lead to 
significant changes in the pattern of pro¬ 
duction and employment. Without com- 
miting itself to any definite figure for the 
use of the petroleum revenue, the govern¬ 
ment was at that time clearly of the opi- 
nion that for reasons of the readjustment 
problems it would not be justifiable to 
allow the petroleum revenue to bring 
about an increase in domestic spending 
of more than 6,f0 > millii'ii kroner, at IQ?! 
prices, in the period to 1980. Each 1,0'ifl 
million kroner increase in total expendi¬ 
ture on goods an .services over the period 
to 1980 would require approximately 
7,000 additional wage-earners. That 
figure is based on several uncertain assump¬ 
tions, e.g., regarding how incomes art 
spent. 

shortage of labour 

It was assumed that total employment 
would increase by an avemge of 0.8 per 
cent per year, or by some 75,000 persons 
between 1974 and 1980. Even without 
any use of the petroleum revenues it was 
expected that the industries sheltered 
from competition would see their employ¬ 
ment rise by some 95,000 man-years in 
the period to 1980. With an increase of 
10,000 in the number employed in the 
petroleum sector, that would mean a dec¬ 
line of about 30,000 man-years in employ¬ 
ment in sectors exposed to competition. 
If 6,000 million kroner (at 1974 prices) of 
the petroleum revenue were to bo used in j 
1980, there would be a further decline of 
some 49,000 man-years in employment ni 
the exposed sectors, i.e, a total of some 
70,000 man-years. That would mean a 20^ 
per cent decline in employment in indus¬ 
tries exposed to competition between 1974 
and 1980, while in the industries shelter- 
ed from competition employment would 
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increase by a total of 135,000 man-years, 
jr about 8.8 per cent. 

Although several important assumptions 
have changed since the above estimates 
were prepared, the picture presented by 
newer estimates is essentially the same. 
But since the government now i-s planning 
on a weaker trend in production and a 
some-what different distribution of domes¬ 
tic expenditure on goods and services 
than previously, the readjustments up to 
1980 are now expected to be somewhat 
less rapid than previously assumed. This 
reflects the government’s desire to under¬ 
line that it places greater emphasis on 
easing the transition process and there¬ 
by reducing its costs than on a more rapid 
growth of domestic consumption. 

rise in GDP 

The growth of Norway’s gross domestic 
product will in the years immediately 
ahead be strongly influenced by the start¬ 
ing up of oil and gas production on the 
continental shelf. At fixed 1974 prices. 
GDP is estimated to rise by an average of 
(i.8 per cent per year between 1974 and 
1980. The increase in total output in Nor¬ 
way apart from oil drilling, oil produc¬ 
tion and shipping is estimaicd ;it four per 
cent. 

Most of the oil and gas to be produced 
will be exported since the quantity will 
far exceed domestic consumption in Nor¬ 
way. A major part will be exported in 
the form of crude oil and natural gas. In 
the report on the national budget for 
1976, the export value of crude oil and 
natural gas is estimated to reach some .17 
billion kroner (at current prices) in 1980. 
That equals about 1.S per cent of the 
country's estimated commodity exports 
in that year and 25 per cent of the estimat¬ 
ed total goods and services exports. 

Accordingly, and since the government 
plans on not using all of the revenue 
from petroleum operations for greater 
domestic expenditure, Norway's balance 
of payments on current .account will be 
showing substantial surpluses. The surplus 
in 1980 is estimated at 20 billion kroner, 
or 10.5 per cent of estimated GDP in that 
year. However, great uncertainty is 
attached to that estimate, i.e., becasuc 
delays may occur in the development of 
the fields and in the laying of pipelines. 


More recent information indicates that 
the current account surplus in 1980 will 
be smaller than the figure mentioned 
above. 

Nevertheless, a marked turnaround will 
clearly take place in Norway’s current 
.account position, from substantial deficits 
- especially in the years 1974-1976— to 
large surpluses as from the end of the 
1970s. 

In 197.5, Norway had a balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit on current account of 13.3 
billion kroner (equal to about nine per cent 
of GDP), and the 1976 deficit is expected 
to be of a similar size, 

The large payments deficits which Nor¬ 
way has run up in recent years and will 
be running for some time, are to a very 
great extent due to the investments on the 
continental shelf A substantial part of 
those investments have been financed by 
capital imports, partly in the form of 
equity capital from the international oil 
companies but mainly in the form of loans 
raised in the F.uro-market and in the 
international capital market. The foreign 
debt thus accumulated will be repaid when 
production comes on stream, fn the first 
jears of current account surpluses the 
surpluses will largely be absorbed by debt 
repayments abroad. But as the debt is 
gradually being repaid and the current 
account surpluses continue, there will be 
a basis for direct capital exports from 
Norway in various forms, c.g., as loans 


and direct investments. Any predictioc 
about when that time will come is ver^ 
difficult, but it will hardly be until aftet 
1980. ' 

t 

Before that time it may, nevertheless) 
be prudent to take measures aimed all 
facilitating some capital exports from! 
Norway. ; 

It is worth noticing that a very great, 
proportion of the incomes from petroleum, 
operations will accrue to the state in the, 
form of taxes and royalties. Since, for' 
reasons mentioned above, the greater revc-; 
nues cannot be used at home, the; 
government will have financial surpluses. ’ 
Some of these surpluses will be needed to' 
finance investments on the continental 
shelf since it is only reasonable that Nor-' 
way itself undertakes a growing share of' 
the financing of the future development 
on the continental shelf. But there is J • 
reason to believe that the government 
surpluses will exceed the amounts used for | 
such investments, and part of the sur¬ 
pluses may conveniently be placed abroad, 
as loans or direct investments. No stand 
has yet been taken as to how and in 
what form any possible capital export 
shall take place. The surpluses will other¬ 
wise provide a basis for greater develop¬ 
ment aid, and the government has clearly 
stated that it wishes to step up develop¬ 
ment aid in the years to come. The target 
stated is one per cent of GDP, including 
the oil revenue. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


Self-reliant growth of 

South Korean economy 


i In this survey of the South Korean economy prepared by the Asian 
. Department of the International Monetary Fund, it is pointed out that 
since 1962, it has made steady progress. The average annual rate of 
growth of GNP was 7.8 per cent in the first Plan (1962-66) which 
improved to 10 5 per cent in the second Plan (1967-71) and is expected 
to be around 10 per cent in the third Plan (1972-76). The fourth Plan 
(1977-81) is under preparation, the estimated rate of annual growth is 
nine per cent. 


South Korfa weathered the recent twin 
shocks of increased oil prices and world 
recession quite successfully, aided by a 
marked increase in capital inflows and 
prudent financial management in the 
domestic sphere. Currently, most econo¬ 
mic indicators show that South Korea 
may have resumed its export-led high 
growth path. 

Although real growth of gross national 
product (GNP) dropped sharply to an 
average of about eight per cent a year in 
1974-75 from the peak rate of 17 percent 
reached in 1973, it was still comparatively 
high by world standards. As recovery has 
picked up sharply since the last quarter 
of 1975, the official estimate of real GNP 
growth in 1976 is around 12 per cent. 
There is also considerable progress in 
reducing inflation. The rate of increase 
in wholesale prices was down to 12 per 
cent in 1975, compared with 45 per cent 
in 1974, and the authorities project a fur¬ 
ther reduction to 10-12 per cent in 1976. 
The current account deficit, which reach¬ 
ed a level of about two billion dollars in 
1974-75, IS expected to be sharply reduced 
in 1976. 

rapid expansion 

The decade ('f 1965-75 was marked by 
a rapid expansion of exports and GNP, 
with export volume increasing by an ave¬ 
rage of 33 per cent annually and real GNP 
growing at an annual rate of 10 per cent. 
This impressive growth has been accom¬ 
panied by significant structural changes 
in the economy, including an increase in 
the share of manufacturing output in 
GNP from 19 to 28 per cent and an 


increase in the share of manufactured 
exports in total exports from 60 to 90 
per cent. Per capita real GNP had risen 
by more than four times to S530 in 1975. 
Rapid growth has resulted in a transfor¬ 
mation of the economic and social struc¬ 
ture from a stagnant agricultural society 
of the early 1950s to today's dynamic 
semi-industrial urban society. The indus¬ 
trial scene is now marked by industries 
requiring relatively high skills and techno¬ 
logy, such as manufacture of electrical 
machinery, electronic appliances, chemi¬ 
cals, and transport equipment, as well as 
shipbuilding. 

external factors 

However, despite the rapidly expand¬ 
ing industrial structure at home, the 
South Korean economy is highly sensi¬ 
tive to external economic factors, due 
to its heavy dependence on foreign 
trade, and sudden and sharp shifts in 
world economic activity are likely to 
dislocate the economy. The recent world 
recession has once more demonstrated 
this vulnerability of its economy to world 
economic instability: therefore, the South 
Korean planners in de.signing their fourth 
five-year Plan for 1977-81 have made 
efforts to mitigate it by promoting more 
import substitution and stressing the 
self-reliant growth of the economy. 

Wholesale prices increased by 4.6 per 
cent in the first half of 1976, and the rate 
of increase for the year as a whole was 
expected to be below 12 per cent. The 
administration of price guidelines was 
intended to be more flexible than in the 
past to avoid a buildup of inflationary 


pressures. In the past decade, prices 
increased at an average annual rate of 
about 14 per cent but accelerated to about 
22 per cent during 1972-75. The recent 
relatively high rate of inflation mainly 
reflected sharp price increases originating 
from external sources — world price 
increases for major commodities from 
1972 and for crude oil from late 1973. 
The pace of inflation declined in 1975 and 
early 1976, attributable partly to the intro¬ 
duction of new price guidelines and con¬ 
trols from the latter part of 1975, and 
partly to a pause in the process of domes¬ 
tic price adjustments. 

widening gap 

Owing to high rates of inflation in 
1974-75, real wages in manufacturing 
did not improve significantly, and the 
increase in real wage of about seven per 
cent in 1974-75 lagged behind producti¬ 
vity gains. In view of the gap between 
productivity and real wages, pressures for 
wage increases are likely to be strong, 
although labour unions in Korea arc 
traditionally weak. During the slowdown 
in economic activity in 1974-75, measures 
were introduced to relieve unemployment 
in the urban areas. 

During 1974-75, monetary and credit 
policies aimed to provide financial condi- 


Tabi.f I 

South Korea: Monetary Surrey 

(Percentage changes) 



1973 

1974 

1975 

Reserve money 

46.0 

24.2 

39.0 

Domestic credit 

31.2 

53.8 

31.9 

Claims on private sector 

29.9 

50.7 

23.0 

Total liquidity (M2) 

35.9 

23.4 

28.2 

Money supply (Ml) 

40.6 

29.5 

25.0 

Quasi-money 

33.3 

19.8 

30.3 

Memorandum items : 




Ratio of GNP to Ml - 

-15.6 

8.8 

5.7 

Ratio of GNP to M2 

-8.3 

8.7 

5.8 


Data : Bank of Korea, Monthly Econo¬ 
mic Statistics. 
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tions for reducing pressures on both 
prices and the balance of payments and 
for supporting the expansionary fiscal 
policy introduced from the third quarter 
of 1974 through the first quarter of 1975 
to arrest recessionary tendencies. Against 
the background of declining reserves begin¬ 
ning early in 1974, associated with a neut¬ 
ral fiscal policy and a growing decline in 
net foreign assets of the banking system, 
the authorities substantially increased 
domestic credit to the private sector. The 
initial purpose was to finance imports of 
raw materials which had been ordered for 
export-oriented industries before export 
demand began to fall in the spring ot 
1974; subsequently, credits were provided 
for exporters to alleviate their financial 
strain and also to finance the accumula¬ 
tion of inventories of manufactured pro¬ 
ducts adversely affected by declining 
foreign demand. 

credit expansion 

Despite a substantial credit expansion, 
money supply increased only marginally 
during the first half of 1974 because the 
decline in foreign assets largely offset the 
credit expansion. With an expansionary 
fiscal policy beginning in the third quarter 
of the year and a continued easy credit 
policy, including changes in legal reserve 
requirements and interest rates, reserve 
money and money supply expanded con¬ 
siderably in the second half of 1974. 

In order to maintain monetary expan¬ 
sion within a limit consistent with the 
luthorities’ basic economic objectives, the 
pace of credit expansion to the private 
sector was markedly reduced in the first 
quarter of 1975. Following the shift in 
financial policy in the second quarter of 
1975 toward a greater degree of restraint, 
and with some recovery in export demand 
and a revival in private investment, the 
monetary authorities began to ease credit 
conditions toward the end of the year. 
For 1975 as a whole, total domestic cre¬ 
dit rose by 32 per cent, compared with 54 
per cent in 1974. The money supply ex¬ 
panded by 25 per cent, compared with 29 
per cent in 1974. The monetary and fiscal 
policy mix has successfully minimised 
economic recession and unemployment in 
recent years, but the considerable tasks of 
substantially improving the balance of 
payments, reducing reliance on foreign 


capital, and controlling the inflation rate 
call for continued caution and flexibility 
in policies. 

The relatively slow increase in domestic 
credit in the year ended June 1976 was 
associated with a strong fiscal perfor¬ 
mance. Previously, fiscal policies produc¬ 
ed increasing overall budget deficits. In 
1974-75, the deficit resulted from the 
adoption of measures to combat the eco¬ 
nomic slowdown, as well as a large in¬ 
crease in the deficit in nonbudgetary 
accounts associated with foodgrain and 
other subsidies, but overall deficits were 
less than expected. The original 1976 
budget envisaged an increase of 33 per 
Table 11 

South Korea: Central Government Operations 

(billion won) 



1973 

1974 

1975 1976 
(Budget) 

Revenue 

609 

946 

1,427 

1,849 

Expenditure 

652 

1,019 

1,534 

2,036 

Budget deficit 

43 

73 

107 

187 

Deficit on extra bud- 




getary account 

70 

134 

256 

270 

Overall deficit 

113 

207 

363 

457 

Domestic financing 42 

167 

221 

300 

Non-bank 





borrowing 

12 

21 

45 

130 

Bank borrowing 

30 

146 

176 

170 

Foreign 





borrowing 

71 

40 

242 

157 


Data : Korean Ministry of Finance 


cent in expenditures and JO per cent ii. 
revenues, with an overall deficit of abou, 
four per cent of GNP. Some mcasuTCi 
were taken in early 1976 to reduce recourst 
to central bank financing of grain an^ 
fertilizer subsidies, which have been ( 
major source of the rising budget deficit 
in recent years. However, budgetary per 
formance during the first half of 1976 was 
strong, reflecting a large increase in ta> 
revenues, a moderate rise in expenditure 
and some decline in the deficits of non* 
budgetary accounts. If the economic reco¬ 
very continues, total elimination of the 
overall budgetary deficit is likely for 1978. 

Despite a sharp drop in the GNP 
growth rate and the adoption of policies’ 
to improve the external position, thd 
balance of payments continued in deficit 
during 1974-75. The sharp deterioration' 
during 1974-75 was due mainly to adversel 
terms of trade, rather than to any worsen¬ 
ing of the export/import volume relation¬ 
ship. Export volume rose by nine per 
cent in 1974 and 23 per cent in 1975, 
despite the economic recession in the 
United States and Japan, which coun¬ 
tries together accounted for 70 per cent 
of South Korea’s exports in 1973. The ' 
growth in volume was partly attributable 
to a considerable diversification of export 
markets. By contrast, import volume rose 
by only four per cent in 1974 and three 
per cent in 1975, despite the continued 
rise in exports and the relatively good 
growth. The favourable trade perfor¬ 
mance was due partly to a reduction in 


Table 111 

South Korea : Balance of Payments 

(million US dollars) 



1973 

1974 

I975‘ 

Trade balance (net) 

-566 

-1,937 

—1,871 

Exports (f.o.b.) 

3,271 

4,515 

5,003 

Imports (f.o.b.) - 

-3,837 

-6,452 

6,874 

Services (net) 

67 

—310 

-443 

Transfers (net) 

190 

222 

227 

Current account 

-309 

-2,025 

—2,087 

Capital movements (net) 

750 

900 

1,973 

Private capital 

483 

634 

1,327 

Government capital 

267 

266 

646 

Errors and omissions 

33 

28 

—18 

Total 

474 

—1,097 

—132 

Memorandum items: 




Gross international reserves 

1,094 

1,056 

1,550 

Effective e.'tchange rate, trade-weighted( May 1971-100) 

71.22 

59.68 

60.86 


^Estimated figures. 
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finventories and partly to the'growth of 
* import substitution. Exports began [to 
' accelerate rapidly in the second half of 
: 1975, and the export surge continued at 
a remarkable pace in 1976. A recent 
estimate for total exports in 1976 is over 
seven billions of dollars representing an 
increase of some 50 per cent over 1975. 
Imports are expected to be around eight 
billions of dollars. The current account 
deficit is expected to be sharply reduced 
to around one billion of dollars. For the 
period 1974-75, the total current account 
deficit of four billions of dollars was 
financed largely by long-term and short¬ 
term non-monetary capital inflow. Asso¬ 
ciated with this development was a marked 
increase in short-term foreign liabilities of 
the banking system, and some change in 
the external debt profile. By the end of 
1975, total external debt amounted to 
S5.5 billion, compared with S2.9 billion 
in 1972 and SI.9 billion in 1970. Despite 
these increases, the debt service ratio 
became progressively less as exports grew 
faster than debt service payments; the 
debt service ratio at 12 per cent in 1975 
compared favourably with 21 per cent in 
1971. Gross international reserves increas¬ 
ed by more than S500 million in the first 
half of 1976 to a level of two billions of 
dollars and they have continued to rise 
since then. 

high growth rate 

South Korea achieved rapid growth 
under successive five-year development 
plans implemented since 1962. The first 
Plan (1962-66) achieved an average real 
GNP growth of 7.x per cent; the second 
Plan (1967-71) reached an average growth 
of 10.5 percent; and under the third 
Plan (1972-76), average real GNP growth 
is expected to be above 10 per cent. 

The fourth-five-year Plan is being 
prepared fur 1977-Xl. Real GNP is cur¬ 
rently prc'jected to grow at an annual 
average rate of nine per cent, while the 
dynamic manufacturing sector is expected 
to grow at an annual average rate of 13 14 
per cent. The ratio of foreign savings is 
expected to decline, and the domestic 
savings ratio is projected to increase 
sharply to 23 per cent. Export volume is 
planned to increa.se by an annual rate of 
16 per cent (compared with over 24 per 
cent under the third Plan); imports are 
planned to grow by 12 per cent, about the 
same rate as during the third Plan. 

Courtesy : IMF Survey 
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I TRADE 
WINDS 


Visakhapatnam Outer 
Harbour 

Thi: VIs^KU^P/V^NA^T oilier 
harbour has been completed. It 
was commissioned by the union 
minister for Transport and 
Shipping, Dr G.S. Dhillon on 
December 8. The commission¬ 
ing of this harbour which has 
been completed within less than 
live years at an estimated cost 
of Rs 97.25 crores reckoned as 
an important event in the 
history of this port which now 
starts receiving large vessels of 
11 )0,000 dwt initially and 
201),0(X) dwt subsequently. With 
Icvelopments already made and 
mechanical loading facilities 
piovided for export of iron-ore 
ti) Japan, this major port in the 
Andhra Pradesh will emerge as 
line of the biggest and the 
ilccpesl ports between Rotter- 
dnm in the west and Tokyo in 
Ihc east. 

As there was a vast hinter¬ 
land rich with mineral resources 
uid export potentialities, tite 
Visakhapatnam inner harbour, 
iMth a capacity to receive 
ivssels up to 36,000 dwt only, 
ircscnted considerable diflicid- 
ics to meet the growing trade 
cqnirements and export com- 
tiitmcnt. This eventually ncces- 
iitated the launching of outer 
i-irbour project which has had 
I’ur components. Breakwaters 
0 provide required transit 
Conditions for the ships anch- 
Ting at the harbour; dredging 
lie protected basin to the re¬ 
quired depths; a finger type ore 
<!erth to receive 100,000 dwt 
I’csscls, one on either side and 
lonveyer system to carry iron- 
l>re from the stockyard and 


load it into the ship at a rate 
of 8,000 tonnes per hour. 

The outer harbour has infra¬ 
structure to put up facilities for 
handling oil, fertilizers and 
bulk cargo. While the oil 
berth is under consideration of 
the government, one of the two 
mooring berths has been com¬ 
pleted to receive bulk oil tan¬ 
kers. Besides, the plans have 
also been formulated to pro¬ 
vide container berth, repair 
berth and a ship building dry 
dock. The inner harbour which 
has at present 17 berths has 
also to grow simultaneously in 
a complementary manner be¬ 
cause the cargo which is not 
in bulk and is contained in 
comparatively smaller vessels 
will continue to be handled by 

It. 

Farakka Talks 

The Indo-Bangladcsh talks 
on Farakka will be ‘‘resumed as 
early as possible". Foreign sec¬ 
retary Mr Jagat Mehta stated 
recently after his return from 
Dacca. Mr Mehta, who was a 
member of the high-level Indian 
delegation led by Agriculture 
minister Mr Jagjivan Ram 
pointed out that the Dacca 
talks had made “progress". Mr 
Jagjivan Ram himself had 
pointed out that the “talks 
progressed but there was no 
final outcome yet.” Mr Mehta 
added that the talks had not 
broken down. The two delega¬ 
tions had agreed to resume at 
Dacca itself since the talks 
were an adjournment. 

During the delegation’s stay 
in Dacca, Mr Jagjivan Ram 
also called on the Bangladesh 
president, Mr Sayem, and the 


chief martial law administrator 
General Ziaur Rahman, and 
had “friendly discussions” 
with them. These were essen¬ 
tially “courtesy calls”, Mr 
Mehta said. Mr Mehta, how¬ 
ever, did not give any details 
of the talks the two delegations 
had in Dacca. There was also 
no official statements on the 
trend of the talks. 

Engineering Exports 

The fifth Plan export target 
for engineering goods fixed at 
Rs 2,328 crores is likely to be 
substantially exceeded keeping 
in view the encouraging per¬ 
formance made so far. The 
target was revised upward from 
a level of Rs 1,500 crores ori¬ 
ginally envisaged in the draft 
Plan. This was stated by minis¬ 
ter of state for Planning, Mr 
Sankar Ghose, while addressing 
a workshop on engineering ex¬ 
ports recently. Exports of 
engineering goods during the 
first two and a half years of 
the Plan have amounted to 
Rs 991 crores. In view of the 
very satisfactory order position 
and the efforts being made, 
both by government and the 
industry to sustain the tempo, 
exports are expected to rise 
over the years. Against the 
revised target of Rs 5'0 crores 
fixed for this year, the aim of 
the industry is to touch a level 
of Rs 1,000 crores by 1978-79. 

Since the task is not so easy, 
the workshop, organised by the 
Association of Indian Engineer¬ 
ing Industry (AIEI) discussed 
in depth various measures to 
achieve the export level envi¬ 
saged for 1978-79. A number 
of participants have felt that the 
formation of consortia of 
manufacturers should be pro¬ 
moted to undertake large value 
contracts, particularly from 
oil-rich countries. AIEI presi¬ 
dent, Mr F.A.A. Jasdanwalla, 
called for the formulation of a 
policy which served as an 


incentitive to engineering ex-j 
ports to form consortia. Con-i. 
sortia as legal entities should, 
be easy to be set up, protecting, 
the liability of individual; | 

members. In this connection,! 
he referred to the problem of, 
bank suppoit and financial, 
limits which prevented a single 
company from operating as a 
leader of consortia. Provision 
of inter-company guarantees. 
constituted another problem. 

He suggested that commercial 
banks should issue composite , 
guarantee to cover both the 
performance of the leader as ! 
well as other members. q 

G.D. Biria in Manila ' 


Mr G.D. Biria was recently 
in Manila, Philippines, having ' 
talks with the president Mar¬ 
cos as well as the ministers 
and high officials regarding the 
possibility of setting up indus¬ 
trial ventures in Philippines. 

A textile spinning unit has 
already been set up by the 
Birlas in Manila in a record 
time of six months and its ope¬ 
rations have come for praise 
from the Philippine govern¬ 
ment as well as from the ban¬ 
kers to the unit. Another pro¬ 
ject of the Birlas—an electrical 
insulator plant in Manila—is 
under consideration with the 
Philippines Board of Invest¬ 
ments. 


Cement Expansion 

An expansion scheme of sett¬ 
ing up several new plants has 
been planned by the Cement 
Corporation of India (CCJ) 
to increase its production. It 
also proposes to achieve a 
breakthrough in exports by 
manufacturing special types 
of oil well and sulphate resis¬ 
tant cement. Disclosing this 
recently the chairman and 
managing director of the CCl, 
Mr B.V. Raju, stated that ano¬ 
ther feature was to locate the 
cement plants in far-flung 
areas in Himachal Pradesh and 
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I jl^runachal Pradesh which were 
I Khunned by the private sector. 

r ■ j 

si j j The capacity of the various 
I i slants under the corporation 
S'; lay the end of this year is cx- 
! ^ lected to be 600,000 tonnes. 

' )|rhis will go up to 1 million 
1 tonnes by the end of 1977 and 
. to 2,2 million tonnes by the 
:nd of 1978. Long term schemes 
: for the sixth Plan period have 
' already been prepared and the 
capacity is planned to be step- 
■ ped up to three million tonnes 
by the middle of the .sixth Plan 
and to five million tonnes by 
the end of the sixth Plan. 

Foundation stones for two 
' projects at Neemuch and Akal- 
tara are being laid soon. 
Foundation was laid for the 
Ycrraguntla project in August 
this year Mr. Raju said that 
the expansion scheme of 
Mandhar project using the 
blast furnance slag was making 
good progress and its capacity 
would go up to 380,000 tonnes 
from 200,000 tonnes. In the 
Rajbhan project nearly .“50 to 70 
per cent of the machinery had 
been installed and it is expected 
to he commissioned by the end 
of 1977. In addition to these, 
two projects of 400,000 tonnes 
per year capacity at Tandur 
and Adilabad are proposed to 
be taken up next year. The 
PlanningCommissions approval 
was expected. 

Indo-Czech 
Joint Committee 

The seventh session of the 
Indo'Czechoslovak joint com¬ 
mittee for economic, trade and 
technical cooperation began 
recently with the otficials of the 
two countries having its first 
meeting. The Indian delegation 
to the official level talks is led 
by the Foreign Trade secretary 
Dr P.C. Alexander and Czecho¬ 
slovak delegation is led by Mr 
J. Janik, deputy minister of 


Heavy Machine Building and 
Metallurgy. 

The ministerial level talks 
started on December 15 when 
the union Commerce minister 
Prof. D. P. Chattopadhyaya, 
who is the co-chairman of the 
joint committee led the Indian 
delegation. The Czechoslovak 
delegation was led by Mr A. 
Barcak, minister of Foreign 
Trade of Czechoslovak RC'. 
public. These talks continued 
till December 17. 

The joint committee dealt 
with many areas of coopera¬ 
tion, between the two coun¬ 
tries, like indusrrial awpera- 
tion, tra 'e and economic co¬ 
operation, cooperation in 
science and technology and 
cooperation in electronics. The 
Indo-Czcchoslovak joint com¬ 
mittee was set up in 1966 and its 
last session was held in Prague 
in September 1975. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia is an important trade 
partner of India, ranging third 
in India’s trade with socialist 
countries. Czechoslovakia sup¬ 


plies to India include industrial 
raw-materials and other re¬ 
quirements of the Indian 
economy like steel and steel 
products, seamless pipes, tubes 
and castings, newsprint, spares 
for tractors and machine tools. 
Czechoslovak imports from 
India include deoiled cakes, 
iron ore, jute manufactures, 
cotton yarn, coffee, castor oil 
and HP.S groundnuts. 

Export of Instruments 
to Malaysia « 

Instrumentation Ltd. Kota 
has bagged a trunkey instru¬ 
mentation and control system 
fora thermal power station at 
Prai near Penang being set up by 
the National Electricity Board 
of Malaysia. The Rs 4 crore 
project has been won against 
stiff international competition. 

Mr N.N. Kak, chairman of 
Instrumentation Limited, told 
newsmen recently that the 
lenders were evaluated in 
details both by the National 
Llectricity Bo.ird and the 


World Bank experts for price, 
delivery schedule, quality of 
instruments and technical com¬ 
petence. Instrumentation Ltd 
already had one system in ope¬ 
ration in Malaysia and thisj 
gave the Malaysian authorities 
confidence that the Indian firm 
would be able to undertake the 
work efficiently. The break¬ 
through Instrumentation Ltd, 
has been able to achieve, Mr 
Kak said, will project its image 
abroad and will bring it into 
international focus. 

The firm’s success has been, 
according to Mr Kak, due to 
the very high rate of growth 
during the last two years and' 
the utmost customer satisfac¬ 
tion in the execution of instru¬ 
mentation system for the power 
station in Malaysia which was 
in the final stages of comple¬ 
tion. This achievemnt, Mr 
Kak said, in a sophisticated 
technology “is an import.ant 
landmark in the development 
of instrument industry in India 
and is expected to give a fur- 
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dbtsmpurii Till ffatfg et^furt fiild ,j^rltkgu:as agaiartst^mwistitog 

.Kteriffirnttliteiaffilteije' .piMvilg. 
mn'j 'jiti ijiL fi'.iiii . .;Tbel ledudtfOBi jih-.itaniffnvalites 
WBwPii j I'.iiii; iTvill4ivefa>.3|ib!jQnitialqnelitrf>to 

?GiiJI8liy’<>'r' .'...fiff'.f!. ., the frandWom:weave®* whoiare 


A loan'-’>»g#tteiitlWit''Wl5 
iMilb<DM (iB[af4.3i(KiiBrea)lwas 
ijigileiiiwreoeiittv'-between. ‘Mr 
{IBaid^v iP*si'ichd'(iii;C[)> und’Dr 
i£piititiOL BMedop, KreditamiMiait 
bfurri'jflWiddarauffctili 
Federal RepuUiB df Gerimvt^. 
Thc?«niwnf .j» t{)-jibe,,,ni»de 
,»,Vad*bbj,fr)r;. •<hfeipgrpo)i!e. ;9f 
;Pr<widMP0)fWw>ii!i«[»di medtMm 
isizpd^indiwtrjflltiwd aBriwiUural 
ji#ndM^ing§..,lA iswjlafjiibwi 

tea ftlraady 

'fiianed„io^ 9*Wb{iy ibetr 

.>vepj>,,d}e JWAWtritti Cwiiiittanid 
l.i)y«»tinft?U • ,£3prjwriiliflo,’.; 
jnjHijI/td (,K;i€f^,ftrKl;Pr Si:n»t 
jQ:u8#opdt^,i ftp.bPbsU'iQf Ihe 
br,, Wiedwwfr 
W OecemliOf, 4, 
IMh, Te^ft^i.^oanSKiare i:fuUy 
HWftwn^d, by; Mic ©pfvcwnient 
of India. The . pf 

Mill. DM (Rs 9.0 crores) was 
included in fft^'Fi'tlanciftT‘As<isi 
aaocs-.iAsi^oKhb: bblween the 
!(t)voimrbeoti)bf Indian land the 
paveiBUncnt • idf thc'.i Jtedecdl 
IlqMjbliC'jof iGbarmany totalling 
362M/dl. DMi(«s 129.2 crdnjs) 
ilnd tagncddnBonp on June 24, 

•. ‘■■I . . 


Blanjiats. 


pn 


• TflVIlT values on a few darid' 
tlc«i'ibf' ‘WPllbh 'fabrics made 
ftdWO^hodd}^’ yarn' have' 'bdcti 
revisjed; AccdrnWng'tO'ii glAerfH 
Ihetit' Abtlftcfetleifil '-m<' iaritt 
talWIS''eti I bhrt¥ket!i'’ '‘Welghinig 
^.44 8^. thesis Wiilgh- 

ing'iiwiiradthart ^11441 «^. 'WiNi 
tie'I^safedandf^ j^S 4!fA-espedtlv 
vely, as against Rs 
bMnkQtsl'JtsBitiElinin^iiirtbt 96s$ 
lihaTt^iSIQnlpeBfteenlo ofishoddys 
yariuil Thsioiliiriffi'ivaluesinjfacif’ 
lattiiicssi ntmbnaniysbknotvn 
nieltKoiduAi afri}|{fte dis^j^O per) 
hgil amt) Gobslh athqs I R$i£lB 


■the i r HolusivernpiiodaoQiSjiof 
these: ivaritaes.ilhe gb’ternmcnt 
. haaexprossodithaihDpc thatthis 
raoduttion lin Aarili vaiuis mrill 
bsidnlyi. phssadioni.taitbd eoil- 
sumeraoC'Wciictllianikhrigsi/i' m 


-r. .■* !n ■(!».'!■. •jl',!'' 'I 


yBDemg>747s for*^ '"' 

■ ' ‘ . ;/ ;! rf;-' 




■' 'TWgbvcl-imliiflf' ^tas tlppiov- 
t^thfe licqlitrfftiort-dr ’tytf'fihfc- 
•ihg'b4»f'kifif!Vftsl'bf<'’Air‘!¥«M'. 
Tlfe^ 'IWb hirerdffs tclW' 
’t'lif^ihes ■' and'-' hpkre' 'jiarts''Will 
'cost’Rs 9O'.50'CVor4s,''Mclu3lrf| 
a 'ftrreign'evi'hati^i' dbmpdiliitt 
ol'Rs 88.60 croresi" 'Aft'ilftdid 
at present has , f|^t ,_a( ..^ 
Doing 707 and 5 Boeing 747. 
The fffth Boeing '*47 Was-^'ur- 
'chased in December;' 19?5.' Thi 
sixth and slwertth Bbcing'747s 
hre ^tc’pbfcted lb be delivered tto 
AirThdia in' December 'I9'7'7 
aiid' Apw1'V)7*fl'Vfcs|tccttvely. ‘' 



The Reserve Bahlr tlf Austra¬ 
lia announced rebently a Two 
per cent upward tdvklti'ation 
ofthe Austrirtiali ddllttr;"The 


annoBneement came only nine 
days 4 after the gdvermnont 
announced' li' record' of i7'.5 
peri I icont dt vatoot iob' been usd 
tyf m continuing''lot# of ovetd 
seasi reselVc and' <i hi^hefi in-* 
credseiiniwage'sdostsS' eomparad 
with Austrstlia''si' ntajdrtrading 
pastneiii!' 'A’-siaMmtctitiby thel 
govdrttOTi 'of • dhe 'R tsenvd' Bttflkl 
■saiidth Iriniea'dffecti 'tif" fKtJ' 
varlakicrn Is tostrettuca'thefftk^ 
tanbJOfdtfe'xJovaftMtibn shttd 
November :Q6, i'ftwmr' l<7i.:5'ii»iil 
to iljS.S ipeir'cArti* -'fteadd^dvi 
“T&sss i«poi0)tioiikl'adAi4C«iidiYi>s 
fbUowBi; cohsldteaefowi oP'i'tHtd 
emdidngaeiqtte dosilgnawdtimttidi 


-te^minr’sisibiiSatcntetri 9<t*t 

November 28 .” s-inon 

ibl Ti;-;frinl'j/o;' 

IsinSpkiBrivhiah haaionsunfjItUe 
lslacgQ 3 tv'i«hjplM>ildjng 1 'yards, lin 
•4heittt(Mid:iidBl«fiered0dis*^ 
ait IhighiylxompdotiirtapiicGSi-sai 
ttemi-kttbitiOESsUtehdBilllngi I r.rig 
liditieitploi(a)ion;'iDiithd> dbeper 
coafindBibl sdcUboiia. lult'ihiu 
■»lsD)?oflStiw(li; aiowkicrraragfa of 
iteobmiloEly iradlnikwtdkGixtaaiu^ 
faiduDonof'iSBchrjitigno iDL'^itadia 
arti^crfjwitihgishibjiairds h»ith»- 
ourttanntirring aBynexlrwioAvcsb- 
mjant^'j AltdioughisOKaEahblTsrS 
‘haveiohfcn’.'DBceivcd'.'. hyi ttta* 
|g)(memhienln‘foK':'-:tt>e .'drillisg 
-ligs in vthe/crinrirttintal Shetf 
awupiitsfim for theilfirst- itiiM 
djiait.an (ofifer.of leclvablo jy'itrat 
beefc rcocivedujl' i i''!! mni 

Ihi'efe-Hik'H s'i^HUh'\l^l'(lif- 
glit'Fon' 'frisirr' '’'the*’ ^cll-'fe’novt'i’i 
*ibmt'»Fcbhipkhy'ASfA1irh 
in' '\X'liich''thV‘'gbvcti‘iiiliM’< ‘bt 
S^iiiji 'holil's ^‘fref'iJent'i(!iWt|yi 
biab *U’icif;'’rank 1 n*g tklk!^’'Vim 


iht ‘ f^t'trot^nr'^ttlinl^ikV ■'iti'r 
R'.b.'"' MklirViya;''aVid* 
dffltik'lV'of'ttie' ihUisItVy;'- 'tlji 
SpknW*'tiyrc^a:Wdlt 'iiP libflci-- 
ktrifid fe' ha'id' hihi^d that’’ iliey 
were'al'lb“t8p1bjft)^ the plis^i- 
kilitics of''’ iiic?ffisi'rlg' ■ fratle 
vk'ltli“fhrs' coimlryf^' ’^paih ' li 
kterS'to dlV’ct^ify'lls hourcts ‘(S'f 
iron ore and coal sitpply. ’‘'At 
present ,jt4i :roqw,e> 

incnts for coal are being met 
tiy'Poia^ and'that of iron ore 
by Brazil. . , 

in Si 1 ‘^4»i ' '■ 

Provident'iFiitifln < f > ^ 

'Vha l-inpiqyec's’ Provident 

-Oiififiuo irtl .Ijiiii'jii ic-'V-nc co? 

Fund scheme has been .extend-. 
'jtT oj 'j'/iifi /cm ncoLzifll.'jiii 
ed to caver employees, drawing 

tbailthib':5BfrWf‘'''ftk.s Bikir isSifed 
byKtoi'lou-KDiMiunmOUstty 

wtftfio afjpfiftib!«>utfl'J''Tftkf9diib' 
chWltigloia/i YhkPtbWSltiF.IWt).''! 


-eni]Ddoyec»/odjeliab(nidto5Ct;iG^ 
tCBtablieihbtciils ibirrerBd sbafir 
JtflU 'fbc'i benefited L.iwitbilith , 
teStemion loof.'. idw /sdrate' 
.Ini Lkddltioivi ltd lit bis,-they: 
ttSara rget'. beiiisfillSi..<'oadeT'"j|ii 
'lfarailty>'‘{ptnsion ' and' ^depnai 
itiilked iinautaneei sehemes4 

Carpet-BackiiSl ’ ' 

P)'?9l'^jW 9.'', iRR9fr‘4H‘tcS-f‘'W, 

'S'f9"W>9nd5fl,jf)y,,9 

5jffvcyj,\can^,p|„JlHV,lndia{i^0it 

df,velqp^^d«ipa5i^ 
for ju^,gqpd^i,u, tlj^^9,pja,r;fpfs. 
The team had surveyed the US 

aSWrwMlit'BifBViaHe! 

goods with 

from the United Nations Deve 
ktprBtnt'tPTPgtaminc anHi^Mth- 
IBtttedodts (report).in;ApfHidhis 

)yoaj)i)i(i'ii'i) .v‘-)!ii 'i: ''-r.'i.i'i T);'!); 

■‘tyk’ brektib'n’ p'f'the’'’'^ftirfiir 

sAtek "fy "'tiifc '’iiS’-’hafy ' *beOT 

fccc^iftWI^iitl'cil'to 'etisyr^’rekfe- 
bbalilti' p^ltC ''stability of'ju96 

sfclibVidiil!^*''baBWh^i ’ifsiWfBd 
supplies'aiiB' to-'ftstraiii' sjie'Bij- 
ciiitttive'’k<’p6ct's "bf'Trailii'' a’si 
aHo facilllate cloiic mbhi’tofilrg 
cif’ai9elopm'cilts'''m‘ the^'tis 
in’arkCts where' ‘ 'syhthbtlc'i' havd 
bCkiih iTtaking a^rCskiVc 'i/i'-' 

rtfiby 'aVin Ekr'oiib, d'csjiitd'tfic 

0ir'%"id1tn«e'.' . " 

uS accounCed, for 25 per cent, 
oV, ■ .^kb'bbb tofincs pEfilbbal 

.',(W 'V . S' ’ L-'Ht.jm; (iT 

imports of julc manafactyr^s 
which in I974 toiklled I.^36M 
fbrin^sV.hrrtdia'ltnd Bktlglkriish 
dlWHrCd"99' per' umW'ivWi'thktl' 
IWffik«siWhN share bein^'bg'jidV' 
cdhtC 'lll'umgThi'^perioa'iniRJr' 
ckfrl’W* 'kk'' tTrtidH’'*k'ftsi'^-i'?9' 
cWii^S'fftthnPthk tftkrl^ef 'icWl' 

df *fief ^ofkl/ jutei 'e'k'pctri' 
ihgs'ikl m>29^.7ii‘)S!)ireSi!Cafti^! 
tftLkitf^»'<‘lb<h,»/ h«s4lin>'bimft'' 
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1 |\nd cotton bale covers consti- 
futed as much as 95 per cent 
j i»f the total exports to the US 
:'*^hich consisted of some 20 
j' Categories of jute manufactures. 

. JjTiese accounted for 70 to 80 
j)er cent of total imports of 
i;hese varieties by the US 
) ^uring 1974, 

jUS Secretary of State 

! President-elect Ji nmy Carter 
has announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr Cyrus R. Vance, 
who served as deputy Secretary 
of Defence and as a top-level 
negotiator in the Johnson 
administration, to be Secretary 
of State, and Mr Thomas B. 
Lance, president of the 
National Bank of Georgia, to 
be Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Haryana Incentives to 
Industries 

With a view to fostering the 
industrialisation of the state, 
after having achieved significant 
successes on the agricultural 
front during the past ten years, 
the Haryana government is 
making an all-out bid to 
attract industrial entrepreneurs 
through offering attractive con¬ 
cessions, particularly for setting 
up ventures in the backward 
areas. For specifically interest¬ 
ing non-resident Indians to 
invest in the state, a cell has 
been created in the state Indus¬ 
tries department to tackle their 
problems and clear their invest¬ 
ment problems so that they 
have not to run from one place 
to another for getting the 
necessary sanctions. 

The concessions available for 
the establishment of industrial 
units in the backward areas 
are being extended to the non¬ 
resident Indians irrespective of 
the fact that the investments in 
their units may exceed Rs 100 
lakhs—the limit for the provi¬ 
sion of these concessions to 


the resident Indian entrepre¬ 
neurs. 

The following concessions 
are provided by the state 
government for setting up 
industries in the backward 
areas of Haryana, over and 
above those available under the 
central scheme for the indus¬ 
trialisation of the notified back¬ 
ward districts: (i) financial 
assistance from the state finan¬ 
cial corporation at interest two 
per cent lower than the interest 
charged on the assistance pro¬ 
vided to industrial units in the 
developed areas of the state; 
(ii) interest-free loan equiva¬ 
lent to seven years’ inter-state 
sales tax assessment to be paid 
back in 10-half-yearly instal¬ 
ments after a moratorium 
period of live years; (iii) exemp¬ 
tion from electricity duty, 
which normally comes to 40/50 
per cent of the electricity tariff, 
depending on consumption; (iv) 
exemption for five years from 
property tax and levy of this 
tax only at 50 per cent of the 
assessable value thereafter; (v) 
exemption from octroi duty for 
three years; (vi) some participa¬ 
tion in the share capital of the 
ventures; and (vii) providing of 
land at concessional rates, 
varying between Rs 3.5 and 
Rs4.5persq yard, depending 
on the requirements of an 
undertaking. 

Non resident Indians 

In the case of non-resident 
Indians, some modifications 
however, are felt necessary in 
regard to provision of interest- 
free loan equivalent to the 
inter-state sales tax. The 
seven-year period for comput¬ 
ing this loan may have to be 
shortened if the output is large. 

The state government has 
also set up a number of indus¬ 
trial complexes for the benefit 
of entrepreneurs. Some com¬ 
plexes arc already being deve¬ 
loped at present. These include 


the complexes at Panchkula, 
Hissar, Murthal and Dharuhera. 
An industrial complex is being 
put up at Gurgaon also to 
cater for manufacture of 
electronic items. An electronics 
testing laboratory is currently 
under construction there. 
Another non-resident Indian 
has been sanctioned a watch¬ 
making unit at Gurgaon. 

The state government is as 
well trying to attract the nearly 
4,000 small-scale industrial 
entrepreneurs who have been 
recently displaced from the 
Anand Parbat area in Delhi. 
About 1,500 of these units have 
applied for sites at Bahadur- 
garh. The state government 
hopes that it will be able to 
attract many more of these 
entrepreneurs. 

Sehgal Papers 

Making the above observa¬ 
tions at the foundation stone 
laying ceremony of the venture 
of Sehgal Papers Limited at 
Dharuhera -nearly 75 km from 
Delhi on the Dcihi-Jaipur high¬ 
way the Haryana Chief minis¬ 
ter, Mr B.D. Gupta, revealed 
that during the current decade, 
emphasis will be put on the 
industrialisation of the state 
with special reference to the 
backward areas. 

Sehgal Papers is envisaged to 
be a unique paper-making com¬ 
plex which, besides producing 
writing and printing paper of 
fine quality, will be manufac¬ 
turing soft tissue paper and 
carbonless paper. The later 
two items are being imported 
at present. In fact, the carbon¬ 
less paper will be produced at 
Dharuhera for the first time 
not only in India but also in 
Asia, excepting, of course, 
Japan. Foreign collaboration 
has been secured for the pro¬ 
ject from the USA on an exclu¬ 
sive basis and the foreign colla¬ 
borators have already assured 
some guaranteed exports from 


the very start of commercial 
production of carbonless paper, 
which finds its uses in the com¬ 
puter industry, banks, insurance 
companies, hotels, business 
houses, airlines etc. 

The tissue paper to be pro¬ 
duced at Dharuhera will be of 
the soft varieties having high 
absorbancy suitable for toilet 
rolls, facial tissues, kitchen and 
hand towels etc. 

Expected to cost Rs 16.5 
crores, including the working 
capital requirements of Rs 1.5 
crores, the venture is likely to 
go into production in regard to 
writing and printing paper as. 
well as soft tissue paper by the 
end of next year. The manu¬ 
facture of carbon less paper is 
expected to start soon there¬ 
after. The entire product range 
is envisaged to in be the market 
during 1978. The licensed 
capacity of the company is 
about 30,000 tonnes per annum 
of all the above-mentioned 
types of paper. 

Excellent Prospects 

The profitability prospects ol 
the venture are claimed to be 
“excellent.” The estimated 
return on total investment is 
said to be about 24.4 per cent 
and on the equity share capital, 
after all taxation, as high as 
43 per cent. The company 
plans to go in for public subs¬ 
cription soon probably next 
month - and also intends 
approaching other non-resident 
Indians with a view to attract¬ 
ing them to invest not only in 
this venture but also in other 
Indian industries. The foreign 
ex change component of the 
project is being met by the pro¬ 
motor, Mr M.M. Sehgal, on 
his own. 

Mr Baldev Pasricha, the 
chairman of the Industrial^ 
Finance Corporation of India, 
who also addressed the founda¬ 
tion stone laying function of 
Sehgal Papers revealed that his 
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i ;orporation wcs currently pro¬ 
viding finance to the extent of 
ibout 50 per cent of its overall 
i^sistance to industrial units, 
hose which were located in 
the notified backward districts. 

■ The IFCI, he added, was laying 
i special emphasis in its assis- 
' tance programme to the deve¬ 
lopment of the less-developed 
industrial areas in the country. 
Its other focus was on financing 
of projects of high national 
priority. Out of the total 84.5 
units assisted by this corpora¬ 
tion so far, involving an aggre¬ 
gate aid of Rs 60) crorcs, 240 
.projects, Mr Pasricha said, were 
located in the less developed 
areas, the assistance provided 
to them aggregating to Rs 200 
Cl ores. 

Leather Industry 

Mr T.A. Pai, minister of 
Industry, inaugurated the meet¬ 
ing of slate ministers of 
Industry on the development 
of leather and leather goods 
production in the country. He 
called for emphasis to be given 
to the important role of the 
hundreds and thousands of rural 
artisans and producers of 
leather goods in the develop¬ 
ment programme for the leather 
industry. He wanted the leather 
development corportilions of 
the states to supply quality 
tools, implements and machi¬ 
nery as well as the latest techno¬ 
logy and techniques for im¬ 
proving the quality of leather 
products produced by these 
small producers and further to 
help them in the marketing of 
their produce. Mr Pal wel¬ 
comed the steps to be taken 
to set up leather development 
complexes at Agra, Bangalore 
and other places, He said 
that it was desirable that the 
productivity of the local arti¬ 
sans should be tapped in a 
manner which may add to the 
mainstream of leather and 
•calher productivity. Another 


important role which he recom¬ 
mended for the state leather 
development corporations was 
the provision of training facili¬ 
ties and making available the 
results of design and research 
work which should be set up 
by them. 

The turnover of the leather 
industry had increased rapidly 
and the export of leather goods 
had reached a value of 


Rs 226 crores in 1975-76, as 
compared to only Rs 43 crorcs 
in 1965-66. In spite of this 
success, the minister felt that 
it was necessary to have a 
critical review of the industry 
and its present problems for 
involving a blueprint of action 
for the coming years. He cal¬ 
led for an action-oriented pro¬ 
gramme in order to keep pace 
with the internal demand as 


well as footwear exports which 
had been projected at Rs 120 
crores by the end of 1978-79. 

Names in the News 

UN Secretary-General, Mr 
Kurt Waldheim, was nominat¬ 
ed for re-election by the Secu¬ 
rity Council for a second term 
after China withdrew its veto 
in the second round of 
balloting. 



EXTENDED UPTO 31-3-1977 


COMPULSORY DEPOSIT 

(income TAX payers) SCHEME 

APPLICABLE TO 

INDIVIDUALS, HINDU UNDIVIDED FAMILIES 
and TRUSTEES OF DISCRETIONARY TRUSTS 

If your non-aflrt':ultural laxebie income (excluding cepital gams, winnings from lotteries, 
crossword puzzles, rjccs games, gambling or bettmg)ts osiimated to exceed Rs 8000/- 
and tbe ancireqdte ot non agncuitural and net agricultural income during ihe accounting 
year relevjnt to dssftssrr.i'iit year 1977-7B is estimated to exceed 15.100, you have 
to deposit a prescribed ainouni under the Compulsory Deposit (Income lax Payers) Act. 1974. 


REVISED RATES FOR FINANCIAL YEAR 1976-77 

(Assessment year 1977-78) 

Amount of Dfiposit will b* 

The whole of the amount 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 

4“/'o of the Income 


If your aggregate income is 
Rs. 15,100 to Rs. 15,620 


Rs. 15,621 toRs. 2S.000 
Rs. 26,001 to Rs. 70,000 

Above Rs. 70.000 


WHEN TO DEPOSIT 

IF you are required to pay your la<tt instalment of 
Advance TrfX during the currs'-it financtdl year 
by DecemtKT, make Ihe whole of the Compulsory 
Deposit by December 15, 1976 

If youf last instalment of Advance Tax is due in 
March. 1977. then ihe whole of the Compulsory 
Deposit may be made by March 15. 1977. 

If you are NOT REQUIRED TO PAY ADVANCE 
TAX during the current financial year, then 
make the whole of the Compulsory Deposit by 
Marshal. 1977. 


Rs. 1.000 plus 10'7< of th« amount 
exceeding Rs. 25.000 

Rs. 5,500 plus 12';'. of the emount 
exceeding Rs. 70,000 


YOU HAVE THE OPTION TO MAKE THE DEPOSITS 
■OSl OR BEFORE THE DUE DATE EITHER IN'^IIE 
VOMI^SUM or in two or MORE INSTALMENTS-' 


WHERE TO PAY 

If you have already opened an account, depo&tt the 
prescribed amount in lhat account 
If you are required to deposit lor the first time, 
open an ai count m any office of the RESERVE BANK 
OF INDIA 01 any oflice/branch of the STATE BANK OP 
INDIA or any of i(s subiidisries or any of the 
Nationalised Banks. 

Issued by 

Direclor of Inspection 


V_/ 

a 

(Publications & Public RelailoAs) 

INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 

Mayui Bhavan. New Deim 110001 

PAY CORRE(My and on 

TIME TO AVOID PEN/^TY ’ ' 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Scindia Steam 

Thp. working results of Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company 
Ltd during l‘)75-76 are not so 
satisfactory as compared to 
those of the previous year 
which was an exceptionally 
good year. During 1974-75 
the company earned a net 
profit of Rs 10.66 crorcs out of 
a gross turnover of Rs 89.64 
crorcs while during 1975-76 the 
net profit has dropped to 
Rs 2.84 crorcs despite a large 
turnover of Rs 92.20 crorcs. 
The recession in trade, lower 
level of freight and charter hire 
rates and increase in operating 
expenses were by and large 
responsible for the company's 
unsatisfactory performance 
during the year under review. 
The directors have, therefore, 
proposed a lower dividend of 
Rs 3.00 per equity share as 
against Rs 4.80 per share paid 
in 1974-75. Out of the pro¬ 
posed dividend nine per cent 
will be free of tax. Besides the 
directors have recommended 
issue of bonus shares in the 
proposition of two shares for 
every five shares held. It is, 
therefore, proposed to increase 
the authorised share capital of 
company fiom Rs 14 crorcs to 
Rs 25 crorcs. 

During the year the company 
has taken delivery of a liner 
ve.s.scl m.v. Moldova of 15,041 
DWT built at a cost of Rs 5.46 
crorcs. The vessel has been 
renamed ‘‘Jalaputra”. Invest¬ 
ment allowance amounting to 
about Rs 138.5 lakhs at 25 per 
cent of the cost is available 
in respect of this vessel for the 
purpose of income-tax assess¬ 


ment for the year provided an 
amount equivalent to 50 per 
cent of the allowance is debited 
to the profit and loss account 
and credited to reserve account. 
In view of this requirement, 
the direciors have transferred 
Rs 71 lakhs to the investment 
allowance reserve with corres¬ 
ponding charge to the profit 
and loss account. 

On September 22, 1976, the 
company has taken, delivery of 
another vessel m.v. ARISTO- 
NOFOS of 18,567 DWT built 
in 1976 at a cost of Rs 953.4 
lakhs. The vessel has been 
renamed “Jalabala”. 

Bulk Carrier 

The company has ordered 
for a 76,000 DWT bulk carrier 
from Messrs Scott Lithgows, 
Port Glasgow, UK. This vessel 
will be delivered in the begin¬ 
ning of December, 1976. The 
company will be entitled to 
development rebate allowance 
on this vessel as the order was 
placed in August 1971. 

1 he government has allotted 
to the company two vessels of 
13,500 DWT each under cons¬ 
truction at the yard of Messrs 
Veb Warnowwerft, GDR at a 
cos', of Rs 850 lakhs each and 
necessary orders have been 
placed. The first vessel will 
be delivered in December, 1978 
and the other in the third 
quarter of 1979. 

The government has also 
allotted to the company one 
vessel of 20,100 DWT which 
is being built at the yard of 
Messrs Mitsubishi Heavy 
Engineering Industries, Japan, 


at a cost of about Rs 11.69 
crorcs. The vessel is expected 
to be delivered in March, 1978. 

The company has also placed 
orders with Hindustan shipyard 
Ltd, Visakhapatnam for the 
construction of four liner type 
vessels of 21,450 DWT each 
costing Rs 15 crores with deli¬ 
veries scheduled in June 1978, 
September 1978, December 
1973 and March 1979. 

The company has sold the 
vessel m.v. Jalavishnu for Rs 69 
lakhs. The vessel was delivered 
to the buyers on August, 11, 
1976. 

Hindustan Sanitaryware 

Hindustan Sanitaryware has 
reported significant improve¬ 
ments in its working results 
during 1975-76, with produc¬ 
tion, sales and profit outstrip¬ 
ping the previous year’s per¬ 
formance by considerable 
margins. In fact a record was 
set up by the company in pro¬ 
duction and net profit during 
1975-76. Production went up 
to 5,676 tonnes from 4,322 
tonnes in 1974-75 while sales 
too registered a handsome rise 
by Rs 54 lakhs to Rs 371 lakhs. 
Gross profit was substantially 
higher at Rs 100.08 lakhs as 
against Rs 70.68 lakhs in the 
preceding year. 

Allocations to all reserves 
have been enhanced. The 
appropriation to depreciation 
reserve was stepped up from 
Rs 13.33 lakhs to Rs 15.60 
lakhs, to development rebate 
reserve from Rs 1.20 lakhs to 
Rs 5.00 lakhs and for taxation 
from Rs 32.30 lakhs toRs 42.50 
lakhs. The directors have 
recommended an equity divi¬ 
dend of 15 per cent as against 
12 percent paid in 1974-75. 

The company has carried 
forward a huge inventory of 
finished goods as the plant was 
operated at full capacity but 
offtake in the company was 


poor. However, orders fro 
Gulf countries are very encoL 
raging and all excess stock cij* 
be exported soon. 

The company continues « jp 
be the leader in exports am 
during the year under revie 
it accounted for nearly 56 pt 
cent of total sanitarywai jr 
exports from India. For tw rt 
consecutive years, i.e. 1973-1 
and 1974-75, the compa,T 
received export award fro rh 
The Chemicals & Allie 
Products Export Promotic 
Council for outstandin 
performance. I,. 


The production of 
fittings in its wholly-owne*!^ 
subsidiary company, Son^' 
Plumbing Fixtures Limited 
has commenced. I • 


Standard Batteries 

Standard Batteries has ri d 
ported higher sales and profi s 
during the year ended Jin o 
30, 1976. Sales during tli \ 
year recorded a sharp rise i ■ 
Rs 16.50 crores and it exccei ^ 
cd the previous year’s figu 
by as much as Rs 4.67 crorc 
It is significant to note thi “ 
the sales have shown an i e 
crease inspite of the demai u 
for the automotive battcrii ti 
remaining stagnant The in 1' 
provement in earnings wei i; 
eroded by the steep rise in tl :i 
cost of manufacture of tl r 
submarine batteries—a high I 
sophisticated product. Slc| : 
have been taken for their 
provements in the productio 
methods and the governmci 
has also raised the price ft 
future supplies and hence i 
is hoped that this will help it ' 
company to produce belli i 
results in the coming years. 

Gross profit during the y« * 
amounted to Rs 56.04 lakhs I . 
compared to Rs 42.85 lak« 
in 1974-75. Out of the groj 
profit, a sum of Rs 26.57 lak« 
was provided for depreciat* 
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nJ Rs 18.50 lakhs for taxa- 
lon, leaving a net profit of 
Is 10.97 lakhs. After adjust- 
lents the disposable surplus 
inountcd to Rs 18.13 lakhs, 
ifter providing Rs 6..''0 lakhs 
or taxation in respect of earlier 
cars, the amount available 
jr appropriations was of the 
rderofRs 11.63 lakhs. Out 
f this, a sum of Rs 12,650 
as set aside to capital reserve, 
hilc a sum of Rs 1.25 lakhs 
las transferred to general 
iserve. The proposed divi- 
end of Rs 10 per equity 
hare will absorb Rs 10.25 
tk'hs. The remaining amount 
f Rs 389 has been carried 
wward to the next year’s 
ccounts. 

The company’s exports dur- 
i{! the year was of tlie order 
I Rs 134.27 lakhs as compar- 
(I to Rs 71.76 lakhs in 1974- 

5 The company expects to 
onsolidatc and expand its 
\pf>rt activities. 

ribeni Tissues 

Ttibcni Tissues Ltd. has 
jported excellent working 
:sults during the year ended 
eptember 30, 1976. Pro- 
uetion income and profit 
uring 1975-76 were apprccia- 
ly higher than in the preced- 
ig year. Profit before tax 
x'orded a smart rise to Rs 2.35 
tores from Rs 2.20 crores 
title the profit after tax too 
:gistered a handsome increase 
) Rs 10 ) lakhs from Rs85 
ikhs in 1974-75. The total 
icome at Rs 12.60 crore was 
s 1.21 crores more than in 
le corresponding period of 
1 st year. Of this increase, 
ighcr excise duty accounted 
ft Rs 4.0 per cent, increased 
lies volume for approximately 

6 per cent changed product 

i i'x for 3.0 per cent and the 
alahce 3.0 per cent by sales 
dec rise. Production for the 
car at 8290 tonnes was also 
no per cent higher and repre¬ 


sented a capacity utilisation of 
97.5 per cent. 

The improved profit could 
be attributed to a significant 
reduction in the variable cost 
as a result of cost reduction 
exercises. This has been achiev¬ 
ed without any lowering of the 
quality. The value of the 
materials cosumed during the 
year accounted for 26.0 per 
cent of the total income, as 
against 29.3 per cent for the 
previous year. 

Increased Sales 

Despite the continuing reces¬ 
sion in the paper industry, the 
company’s sales have been 
higher than last year. Besides 
it has been able to bring the 
debts down from Rs 2.30 
crores as on September 30, 
1975 to Rs 1.59 crores as on 
September 30, 1976, i.e. a 
reduction of 31 per cent. 

The board of directors 
have decided to recommend 
payment of a dividend of 14 
per cent subject to tax, on the 
significcntly expanded capital 
base of Rs 6.34 crores. The 
dividend, if approved, will ab¬ 
sorb Rs 87.35 lakhs as against 
Rs 69.16 lakhs in 1975. 

A total expenditure of 
Rs 6.68 crores has been incurred 
on the 5,000 tonnes per annum 
expansion programme. The 
project is expected to be comp¬ 
leted within the budgeted 
amount. Barring unforscen 
circumstances, the new machine 
is expected to commence trial 
production in February 1977. 
The new chalk plant with an 
installed capacity of 1,400 
tonnes will be on stream in 
January 1977. With the com¬ 
missioning of the new machines 
company will be entering a new 
phase of still mors diversified 
production. The increased pro¬ 
duction of speciality grades such 
as insulating paper, plastic- 
base surface paper, automotive 


industrial filter base paper will 
mean considerable additional 
saving of foreign exchange for 
the country. 

Bank of Cochin 

Established in the year 1928 
at Ernakulam, capital of erst¬ 
while Cochin state, the Bank 
of Cochin Limited was origi¬ 
nally started with the idea of 
rendering financial assistance 
to the agriculturists and busi¬ 
nessmen of the erstwhile 
Cochin state who were in those 
days suffering heavily under 
the clenches of the un.scni- 
pulous money lenders. Hence 
for a long lime, i.e. up to 1960, 
the activities of the bank were 
confined to the Cochin slate 
only. In the year 1960, the 
bank had only eight ollices 
situated in the key business 


and agricultural centres of the 
erstwhile Cochin state. 

One of the special features 
of the bank is that it was the 
first native bank in Kerala to 
start foreign exchange business. 
The bank started foreign ex¬ 
change business as far back as 
1935 in order to help those 
native traders who were engag¬ 
ed in foreign trade. It is very 
happy to note that most of 
these small traders have now 
become big exporters from 
Kerala. 

Only in I960, the board of 
directors decided to expand 
its activities beyond the boun¬ 
daries of the erstwhile Cochin 
state. Since then, the Bank 
opened liflyone branches in the 
different parts of Kerala and 
one branch in Coimbatore. 
The bank has now sixty branch- 
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[I es and its sixty first branch 
i was opened in Madras early 
I this month. 

^ Out of the sixty existing 
I branches, 29 are functioning 
K in rural centres, 20 in semi- 
I urban centres, five in urban 
! centres and six in major cities 
or port towns. 

r 

j Even though the bank has 
■ got at present an ambitious 
j expansion programme, it fol¬ 
lows the policy of “Festina 
J Lente" which means ‘‘hasten 
slowly". More than enlarging 
its size the bank is interested 
in rendering efficient service 
to the public especially the 
weaker sections of the society. 
In order to equip the staff with 
the required talents, the bank 
has now undertaken various 
staff training .schemes. 

The bank is actively engaged 
in the promotion of trade, 
commerce, industry, agricul¬ 
ture and other areas, wherever 
the bank has established its 
branches. Besides the Bank 
is extending financial assis¬ 
tance to small scale industries, 
retail traders, self employed 
persons, poor agriculturists 
and other under-privileged 
sections of society. 

As on October 29, 1976 

the bank’s deposits have 
reached the figure of Rs 12 
crores while its working funds 
stood at Rs 12.XS crores. 
Again as on October 29, 1976 
the bank’s advance amounted 
to Rs 6.08 crores, out of 
which the advances to priority 
sector accounted for as much 
as Rs 4.15 crores. Nearly 
52,3(K) parlies have availed of 
priority sector advances. 

Saran Engineering 

The working of Saran Engi¬ 
neering Company Limited dur¬ 
ing the year ended March .11, 
1976 has resulted in a surplus 
ofRs 21.97 lakhs. After writing 
back Rs 3.72 lakhs being the 
excess provision for gratuities 


for earlier years the dispos¬ 
able surplus amounted to 
Rs 35.69 lakhs. Out of this, 
an amount of Rs 6.67 lakhs 
was transferred to deprecia¬ 
tion reserve, Rs 2.43 lakhs 
towards gratuity fund. Rs 15.75 
lakhs for taxation and 
Rs 2.71 lakhs for texation 
relating to earlier years. The 
balance after these appro¬ 
priations amounted to 
Rs 8.13 lakhs and the entire 
amount was transferred to 
general reserve. The directors 
have recommended an equity 
dividend of 12 per cent. This 
will absorb Rs 2.16 lakhs and 
will be paid out of the general 
reserve. 

Although inflation has been 
contained, the cost of indus¬ 
trial raw materials continue to 
rise. However by efTcctivc cont¬ 
rols and efficient management, 
the effects of the increase in 
costs of material and labour 
were largely overcome and the 
profitability was maintained. 

News and Notes 

icrci h as signed its agree¬ 
ment for the sixteenth line of 
credit of DM 10 million from 
the Kreditanslall fur Wieder- 
aufbau of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. ICICI has 
so far obtaineil DM I24..5() 
million from KfW over a 
period of thirteen years in 
fifteen lines of credit. A major 
portion of this amount has 
been utilised for assisting 
simill and medium sized pro¬ 
jects in the chemical, electri¬ 
cal and other engineering in¬ 
dustries and for modernisation 
of textile mills by way of im¬ 
port of equipment. The new 
line of credit will also be used 
for similar purposes. IJpto 
September 1976, 347 projects 
have been financed under KfW 
lines of credit. 

The interest differential 
funds iirising out of the mar¬ 
gin between the rale charged 


by KfW to ICICI and to 
government of India will be 
made available to ICICI by 
government partly by way of 
grant and partly loan, for 
assistance to special projects 
deserving soft terms. 

Tozer Standard and Char¬ 
tered lifd., the London mer¬ 
chant bank, established in 
1973 by Tozer, Kemslcy & 
Millbourn (Holdings) Ltd. and 
Standard Chartered Bank Ltd., 
is to become a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Standard Char¬ 
tered. 

To/er Kemsiey which holds 
51 per cent of the capital will 
sell its shareholding to Standard 
Chartered for cash and it is 
anticipated this transaction will 
he completed early in 1977. 

New Issues 

Carbon Corporation Ltd is 
offering 10,80,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
to the public, for subscription. 
The subscription list for this 
fully underwritten i.ssuc open¬ 
ed on December 14 and will 
close on December 24 or ear¬ 
lier but not before December 
17, 1976. 

The company is setting up a 
project at Nasik in the slate of 
Maharashtra for the manufac¬ 
ture of .SOOO tonnes of gra¬ 
phite clcctiodes and anodes 
annually. In the first phase the 
company would instal facilities 
for graphilisation and machin¬ 
ing of electrodcs/anodes and 
would obtain baked blanks 
from Graphite India Ltd, its 
collaborators. Later on in the 
second phase raw material 
preparation and mixing, extru¬ 
sion and baking facilities 
would be added. This arrange¬ 
ment would result in early 
implementation of the pro¬ 
ject. 

The Company has been 
promoted by H.L. Financial 
Consultants & Management 
Services Pvt Ltd (FICOM) 


and H.L Investments Pvt Ltd, 
FICOM is one of the leading 
professional bodies in tht 
merchant banking field, 
FICOM have acted asfinait 
cial consultants and managers 
to the issue of a number ol 
companies and arc also acl- 
ing as financial retainers tq 
a number of foreign companiei 
in the areas of corporate finim 
cial planning, informalioi 
system and management con 
trol systems. 

Technical Collaborators 

Graphite India Ltd, (GIL 
technical collaborators, ham 
been associated with the pro 
jeet from the beginning am 
have also financially partieipal 
cd by subscribing to the cquil 
shares of the face value t 
Rs 25 lakhs. The compan 
has entered into a tcchnica 
cum financial collaboratioi 
with Graphite India Ltd (GIL] 
GIL arc pioneers in Indian 
the field of graphite eta 
trodcs and anodes manufm 
ture and have achieved on 
standing success. Even loda 
they arc the only manufacture! 
of the products in the cou hr; 
CilLhave obtained their knon 
how from Gcat Lakes Caibo 
Corporation of the LSJ 
(GLCC) who arc one of It 
largest manufacturers of pi 
phitc products in the worl 
GIL have been in this field fi 
10 years and have two uni 
operating successfully- one 
Durgapur and the other 
Bangalore. GIL have managt 
to adapt the sophistical 
technology of GLCC to Indii 
conditions and the Bangain 
unit was designed on the ba! 
of the experience gained 
the Durgapur unit. The kno' 
how which GIL will be givii 
to CCL will therefore be tf 
which has been experimenl 
with and perfected to optima 
suit Indian conditions on * 
basis of the experience w 
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the implementation of not one 
but two discrete projects — 
Oiirgapur and Bangalore. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
-company’s project is its phase- 
wise implementation. Since 
certain equipment like the 
extruders have very long deli- 
tcry periods and the collabo¬ 
rators have spare capacity in 
the initial sections of their 
plants it has been decided to 
implement the project through 
stepwise backward integration. 

After a couple of years 
of operation the backward 
integration consisting of bak¬ 
ing, extrusion and niw material 
preparation sections would Ixe 
done with the resources gene¬ 
rated by the operation of the 
plant itself. 

Barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, the plant is expected 
to commerce trial production 
by .lunc 1977 and commercial 
pioduction soon thereafter 

Capital and Bonus 
Issues 

Consei'.t has been accorded 
I to these companies to raise 
capital. The details arc as 
follows: 


ION Exchange (India) Limi¬ 
ted, Bombay, has been accord¬ 
ed consent, valid for 18 months, 
to issue 200,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at a premium of 
Rs 8 per share to meet pari of 
the finance of their expansion 
programme. 

Punjab United Pesticides and 
Chemicals Limited has com- 
munie,ated to the government 
its proposal to issue capital 
under Clause (s) of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 
1969, for Rs 7.5 million (in¬ 
clusive of the capital already 
subscribed) in equity shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash :it par, 
out of vs'hieh shares worth 
Rs 3.75 million will be offered 
to the general public by a pros- 
|X-ctus, to meet a part of the 
funds required for financing 
tlie manufacturer of m;ilalhion. 

Dalai Eiigincrriiig, (limited, 
Uiimbay has been accorded 
consent, valid for six months, 
to capitalise Rs 1 million out 
of its general rescivc and issue 
fully paid equity sh.ires of 
Rs too each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus 
share for each equity share 
held. 


Dividends 


Name of the company 

Year 

ended 

Equity dividend declaicd for 


Current year 

Picvious year 

Higher dividend 

-Shrec Synthetics 

June 

30, 1976 

12.5^ 

Nil 

Consolidated Collee 

•Tune 

30, 1976 

25.0 

20.0 

Nelliampithy Tea and 
Produce 

June 

30, 1976 

20.0 

12.0 

Sauraslitra Cement & 

C hemical industries 

June 

30. 1976 

20.0 

12.0 

tMuraiuium Industries 

March 

31, 1976 

8.0 

Nil 

5ame dividend 

Hawn Mills 

June 

30, 1976 

I2.0£ 

12.0 

-liallapalli Sugars 

June 

30, 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

r'ast India Hotels 

March 

31. 1976 

Nil 

Nil 

oreaves Cotton & Co. 

June 

30, 1976 

12.0 

12.0 

deduced dividend 
sriram Bearings 

June 

30, 1976 

10.0 

12.0 


‘Maiden dividend £On enlarged capital. 


Company Notices 

THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 
LTD. 

(Incorporated in England) 
Notice 

Notice is hereby given that 
the Board of Directors of this 
Company at a meeting held on 
3rd December 1976, has dec¬ 
lared payment of an Interim 
Dividend on the Company’s 
Preference Stock for the year 
ending 31.st March 1977, at the 
rate of 3% (Gross). Payment 
will be made on 7th February, 
1977, after deduction of appro¬ 
priate Indian Income Tax to 
those Stockholders whose 
names arc registered in the 
Company’s Stock Register on 
30th December, 1976. 

Applications for transfers 
received in this office uplo 
30th December, 1976, will if 
otherwise satisfactory, be 
registered at that date for the 
purpo.se of participation in the 
above Dividend. The regis¬ 
tration of Transfers of Prefe¬ 
rence Stock in the Calcutta 
Register will remain suspended 
and the Register of Preference 
Stockholders in Calcutta will 
remain closed during the 
period from 31st December, 
1976 to 6th January, 1977, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
(S.K. Niyogi) 
Secretary 

Victoria House 
Calcutta-700 001. 

3rd December, 1976. 

UPPER GANGES SUGAR 
MILLS LIMITED 
Notice 

NOTICE, is hereby given that 
the forty-fourth Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting of Upper Ganges 
Sugar Mills Limited will be 
held on Monday, the 10th 
January, 1977 at 3-15 P.M. at 
9/1, R.N. Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta-1, for the following 
purposes : 

(1) To receive and consider 
the Report of the Directors 
and to adopt the Audited 
Accounts of the Company for 
the year ended 3()th June, 1976. 

(2) To declare dividends. 

(3) To elect Directors in place 
of Shri K.K. Birla, Shri R.K. 
Kanoria and Shri C.P. Dalmia 
who retire by rotation and 
being eligible offer themselves 
for re-election. 
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(4) To appoint Auditors ani 

fix their remuneration. > 

As Special Business; 

(5) To consider and if thou 
ght fit to pass with or withou 
modification the followim 
resolution as an Ordinary re 
solution : 

“RESOLVED that the con 
sent of the Company be and it 
hereby accorded under Sectior 
293(1) (a) of the Companie! 
Act, 1956 to the Board ol 
Directors of the Company mor¬ 
tgaging and/or charging ir 
favour of the State Bank ol 
India all the immoveable and. 
moveable properties of the 
Company both present and 
future or such of them as may 
be agreed to between the Dire¬ 
ctors of the Company and the 
State Bank of India to secure the 
performance by the Company 
of the terms and conditions of 
the various counter guarantees, 
executed or to be executed by 
the Company in favour of the 
State Bank of India and pay¬ 
ment of all amounts that the 
Bank may have to pay or be¬ 
come liable to pay owing to 
the Bank having executed or 
agreed to execute deferred j 
payment guarantees aggregating 
to Rs 49.63 lacs under the 
IDBI Scheme on behalf of the 
Company or renewals thereof, 
together with interest, costs and 
other charges and expenses 
payable by the Company to the 
Bank.” 

By order of the Board, 

J .K. CHOUDHURY 
Secretary 

9/1, R.N. Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta-1, 

the 9th December 1976. 

Notes; 1. A member entitled 
to attend and vole at the meet¬ 
ing is entitled to appoint a 
proxy to attend and vote instead 
of himself and the proxy need 
not be a member. 

2. The Register of Members 
of the ('ompany will remain 
closed from the 4th January, 
1977 to the 10th January 1977, 
both days inclusive. 

3. Shareholders are requested 
to notify any change of address 
failing which the dividend 
warrants will be posted to their 
addresses as registered with the 
Company, 

Explanatory Statement as re¬ 
gards item No. 5 has been sent 
to the shareholders directly. 
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RECORDS 

Plans and projections for AND 

engineering exports STATISTICS 

V 

lEngineering exports have shown the fastest growth rate 
;ln the past decade. From a meagre Rs 29 crores in 1965-66 
(the engineering industry crossed the Rs 400-crore mark In 
jSxports during 1975-76. A recent survey by the Association 
Indian Engineering Industry indicates that this industry is 
'capable of doing even better and can step up exports to 
^s 1000 crores by 1979, as envisaged by the Engineering 
rExport Promotion Council. The following are the findings of 
jthe survey and the steps suggested by the exporting units 
.for achieving the above target for export earnings; 


5 There IS increasing reaiisation 
' today that exports wili have to 
: play a crucial role in bolstering 
the country’s economy. Im- 
' ports of essential items such as 
oil, non-ferrous metals, food- 
grains and fertilizers will have 
to be offset by increased effort 
on the export front. India’s 
terms of trade have deteriora¬ 
ted sharply since 1973-74 and 
the fifth Plan projection is that 
during the Plan perriod the 
trade deficit would be of the 
order of Rs 6682 crores. 

Fastest Growth 
It is in this context that ex¬ 
ports have to be viewed, parti¬ 
cularly the role of engineering 
exports. The engineering sector 
has shown the fastest exportgro- 
wth rate in the past decade. To 
illustrate, while overall exports 
from the country in the last ten 
years have increased five fold, 
engineering exports have in¬ 
creased fourteen-fold. From a 
meagre Rs 29 crores in 1965-66, 
the engineering industry has 
crossed the Rs 400-crore mark 
in exports during 1975-76, The 
industry is capable of doing 
even better and is confident of 
doing so. Viewed in perspec¬ 
tive, India’s share in world 
engineering exports is but a 
miniscule 0.01 per cent—a 
shaie which must be improved 
upon. 

With a view to analysing op¬ 


portunity areas and identifying 
constraints, the Association of 
Indian Engineering Industry 
(AIEI) organised a major 
workshop on engineering ex¬ 
ports in December 1975. Discu¬ 
ssions at this workshop covered 
a wide range of subjects ranging 
from project and consultancy 
exports to the details of exports 
marketing. Arising out of the 
discussions, AIEI set an export 
target of Rs 1000 crores for the 
engineering industry to try and 
achieve by 1979. Today both 
government and industry are 
keen that this target should 
be strived for and achieved. 

Feasible Target 

Recently, the Engineering Ex¬ 
port Promotion Counsil (EEPC) 
called a conference of top 
manufacturers and exporters. 
At this conference, industry 
struck a confident note and 
felt that the target of Rs 1000 
crores by 1979 was well within 
the realm of feasibility. 

Following on its last work¬ 
shop, AIEI decided to appro¬ 
ach a representative cross- 
section of engineering and 
survey the export plans and 
projections. This document is 
based on the results of this 
selective survey. Meanwhile, in 
the light of contracting posi¬ 
tion EEPC have revised the 


export target for 1976-77 from 
500 crores to Rs 550 crores. 

Purpose of Survey : Having 
set an export target of Rs 1000 
crores AIEI considered it im¬ 
perative to tackle the specifics 
of the problem. If the target 
is to be achieved, it has to be 
a concerted effort by all sectors 
of the engineering industry. 
Each sector would, therefore, 
have to plan its export pro¬ 
gramme, identify potential, 
and tackle the constraints. 
The AIEI survey, in sum, had 
the following objectives : 

Objectives of Survey 

(1) To ascertain from select¬ 
ed sectors of engineering in¬ 
dustry if they would be able to 
substantially increase their 
exports by 1978-79 to enable 
achievement of the Rs 1000 
crore target. 

(2) To ascertain that; if 
substantial export growth was 
expected, would expansion of 
the production capacity be 
necessary or would the present 
production base suffice. 

(3) To identify constraints 
presently hampering quick ex¬ 
port growth. 

(4) To suggest action by in¬ 
dustry and government to 
achieve the export target. 

Methodology of Survey : To 
effectively conduct the survey, 
it was decided to make it repre¬ 
sentative and not exhaustive. 
A limited number of sectors 
were chosen for the study and 
a questionnaire issued to select¬ 
ed companies. Information was 
specifically sought on the 
following : 

(a) Present capacity; 


(b) Expansion plans; 

(c) Present exports; 

(d) Projected exports by 
1978-79; and 

(e) Requirements to achieve 
export target. 

Selected Sectors 

Besides approaching indivi¬ 
dual units, information on the' 
above lines was sought from 
industry associations covering 
the automobile, auto ancillary, 
machine tools and textile 
machinery sectors. 

The survey covers the follovk- 
ing sectors of the engineering 
industry: 

(a) Automobiles 

(b) Auto ancillaries 

(c) Bicycles and components 

(d) Industrial castings 

(c) Industrial furnaces 

(f) Electricals 

(g) Steel tubes 

(h) Steel wires and wire 
ropes 

(i) Transmission line towers 

(j) Welding electrodes 

(k) Compressed air equip¬ 
ment 

(l) Batteries. 

Analysis of Sample ; Replies 
to the AIEI questionnaire were 
received from 61 individual 
units and four affiliated asso¬ 
ciations, covering the sectors 
mentioned above. The survey 
also covers export projections 
made by the foundry export 
group of AIEI. 

Individual companies and 
member companies of affiliated 
associations (excluding those* 
who sent in replies individually 
to AIEI) covered by the sur¬ 
vey, have a total export of 
Rs 155 crores, representing 38j 
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jr cent of the overall export 
f Rs 408 crores from India in 
975-76. The individual units 
hich replied to the question- 
jirc have a total turnover of 
^1111 crores, and a paid-up 
apital of Rs 207.44 crores. 

Analysis of Export Growth 
TojectioDs ; In 1976-77, engi- 
eering exports from the 
)untry are expected to be 
bout Rs 550 crores. Achieving 
target of Rs 1000 crores 
ould mean a virtual doubling 
I value terms. Interestingly, 
I the sectors covered by the 
irvey have indicated that they 
ould increase their exports 
lore than two-fold by 1978-79. 
I fact, the companies and 
liliatcd associations project 
1 increase in exports from 
s 155 croresin 1975-76 to 

s.l.TOcrorc in 1978-79. 

wcific Figures 

8|iecirieally, figures given by 
line sectors arc as follows (in 
ores of rupees): 

I Automobile Industry 
cseiit exports : 67.40 

sports 1978-79 : 160.28 

an increase of I .^8 % 

I Textile Machinery Industry 
esent exports : 24.(X) 

sports 1978-79 : 50.00 

An increase of 108% 

I Machine Tools Industry 
esent exports : 8.50 

(ports 1978-79 : 15.00 

An increase of 76% 

) Auto Ancillary Industry 
esent exports : 22.00 

(port 1978-79 : 50.00 

An increase e-f 30% 

) Compressed Air Equipment 
esent exports of 
nipanies surveyed : 1.97 

(ports 1978-79 : 4.97 

An increase of 178 % 

I Storage Batteries 
esent exports of 
uipanies surveyed : 4.30 

ports 1978-79 : 9.82 

An increase of 128% 


(g) Steel Wires and Ropes 

Present exports of 
companies surveyed ; 7.11 

Exports 1978-79 ; 20.35 

—An increase of 186% 

(h) Oil Engines 

Present export of 
companies surveyed : 7.88 

Exports 1978-79 : 19.56 

-—An increase of 148 % 

(i) Steel Tubes 

Present export of 
companies surveyed 13.71 
Exports 1978-79 : 20.89 

—An increase of 52% 

Encouraging Response 

The indications given by the 
companies participating in the 
survey are, therefore, most 
encouraging in that all sectors 
plan to double or even treble 
exports by 1978-70. 

Capacity Expansion Needs : 
The survey has confirmed that, 
in a majority of the sectors, 
the present capacity is ade¬ 
quate to achieve the export 
targets. Most of the units have 
indicated that they have sub¬ 
stantial unutilised capacity: 

Wherever units have indi¬ 
cated plans for expansion, 
these arc mostly for manufac¬ 
turing a different range of 
items or new articles, or 
special items. Basically, these 
units arc not expanding capa¬ 
city for their existing range of 
production. To illustrate: 

— the steel tubes industry has 
indicated that it has large 
under-utilised capacity. 

—transmission line tower 
industry .suffers from very low 
capacity utilisation for want 
of demand in the domestic 
market, 

—commercial vehicle units 
indicate low demand and con¬ 
sequent under-utilisation of 
capacity. 

-industrial casting units 
have large capacity to spare. 

— oil engine units plan the 
manufacture of large engines. 


—the bicycle industry does 
not plan expansion. 

—the heavy electrical units 
covered by survey do not plan 
capacity expansion. 

—the industrial furnace units 
have indicated plans to expand 
production capacity. 

From the replies received to 
the AIEI questionnaire, it is 
indicated that the engineering 
industry does not need any 
significant expansion in capa¬ 
city to achieve the export 
targets set. Wherever additional 
production is being planned, 
it is with the technology angle 
in view - to make products 
which find a ready market and 
which are specifically required 
by customers. 

Thus, two aspects emerge 
when studying capacity expan¬ 
sion : 

(a) Need to utilise better the 
existing capacity. 

(b) To expand capacity only 
in those areas which arc sug¬ 
gested by customer and market 
requirements. 

Capacity Utilisation 

The 1975-76 capacity utilisa¬ 
tion levels in some of the 
sectors covered are as follows 


(in per cent): 

Automobile Industry 
(Commercial Vehicles) : 68 

Steel Castings : 40 

Iron Castings : 46 

FRW Pipes/Tubes : 40 

Wire Ropes : 65 

Bicycles : 56 

Auto Ancillarics : 82 

Welding Electrodes : 75 

Electricals : 56 

Storage Batteries : 63 

Machine Tools : 81 


Requirements for achieving 
the export targets set by 
various sectors of the engineer¬ 
ing industry must be viewed in 
the context of the several salu- 
tury measures taken by govern¬ 
ment to assist engineering in¬ 
dustry in its export drive. 


These measures have obviated 
most of the difficulties hitherto 
faced by exporters, and the 
survey bears this out as ex¬ 
porters refer only to a few 
problems which are still out¬ 
standing. If these existing 
constraints are removed, it 
would faciliale the engineering 
industry in achieving its export 
target. 

Inhibiting Factors 

The results of the survey 
indicate that the major inhibit¬ 
ing factors in the export effort 
are; 

(a) inadequacy of export 
finance; 

(b) Cost of finance for pro¬ 
duction; 

(c) Lack of facilities for offer¬ 
ing deferred payment terms; 

(d) Shipping problems, such 
as: 

(i) non-availability of ship¬ 
ping space; 

(ii) infrequent and irregular 
sailings; 

(iii) high freight rates; 

(iv) port congestion and 
consequent delays. 

(e) Inadequate cash compen¬ 
satory support for certain 
items; 

(f) Lack of adequate govern- 
assistance in export marketing; 
and 

(g) Power cuts which disrupt 
export production. 

These points arc elaborated 
in the following paragraphs: 

(a) Export Finance: Many 
units, notably transmission 
line tower manufacturers have 
indicated that non-availability 
of finance, especially in the 
form of bid bonds and perfor¬ 
mance guarantees, has been a 
major problem. Recently, the 
Reserve Bank of India has 
advised the scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks to liberalise facili¬ 
ties available to exporters, but 
the problem of non-implcmcn- 
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tation by individual branches 
of banks persists. 

Another problem faced by 
exporters is that the interest 
free advance available to them 
against their drawback claims 
is clubbed with their packing 
credit limits. This lowers the 
credit availability to exporters 
considerably. 

The duty drawback credit sche¬ 
me has brought to light yet an¬ 
other problem. There is delay at 
times by the customs in settle¬ 
ment of drawback claims as a 
result of which the 90-day 
period for interest-free advance 
docs not suffice. Banks arc 
reported to be charging rate 
of interest applicable to pack¬ 
ing credit advance for the 
whole period if the settlement 
is not made in 90 days. 

The AIEI survey also indi¬ 
cates the need for further liber¬ 
alisation of packing credit — 
the period for which the pack¬ 
ing credit is available should 
be increased to one year in 
the case of capital goods and 
180 days in the case of other 
types of goods. There is also 
need for lowering the rate of 
interest on packing credit. 

Procedural Delays 

Some of the units liave also 
indicated procedural delays in 
obtaining packing credit. 

(b) Cost of Finance for Pro¬ 
duction; The survey indicates 
that the engineering units are 
also adversely affected by the 
present high cost of finance 
for production. For example, 
some units have pointed out 
that in order t > cater to export 
orders at short notice, they 
have to cany extra inventories 
in view of uncertainty of sup¬ 
plies. For this more liberal 
bank credit is naccssary. 

(c) Lack of Facilities for 
Deferred Payment Terms: The 
textile machineiy units and 
exporters have expressed the 


need for better facilities to 
offer deferred payment terms 
to customers. Many of the 
developing countries are poten¬ 
tial buyers of engineering 
goods from India, provided 
the facilities for offering defer¬ 
red payment terms ore enhan¬ 
ced. 

Buyers’ Credit 

In addition to deferred pay¬ 
ment terms, buyers’ credits 
need to be offered to many 
countries. This facility is again 
available in a limited way and 
this affec’s exports. 

(d) Shipping; The survey has 
brought out clearly that vario¬ 
us problems pertaining to ship¬ 
ping have adversely affected 
export efforts in the past and 
are likely to do so in future. 
The units covered by the survey 
have indicated that the follow¬ 
ing issues connected with ship¬ 
ping need to be resolved to 
enable quick grown in exports. 

(i) Non-Availability of Ship¬ 
ping Space: The survey shows 
that many potential markets for 
Indian engineering goods can¬ 
not be effectively exploited for 
want of adequate shipping 
space, infrequency of sailings 
and irregularity in sailings. 

Specific problem areas are 
non adequacy of sailings to 
Nigeria and other West African 
ports, Philippines, Indonesia 
and even West Asian ports. 
Further, aggravating the pro¬ 
blem is the frequent changes 
in shipping schedules to these 
ports. 

Some commercial vehicle 
units have pointed out that 
there is a problem of inade¬ 
quate under-deck shipping to 
distant markets such as the 
West Indies also. 

(ii) Irregularity of Sailings: 
The problem of infrequent 
sailings is aggravated by fre¬ 
quent and short-notice changes 
in sailing schedules. Some of 


the units have even lost out 
on some export contracts as 
there were several changes in 
sailing schedules. 

This problem of changes in 
sailing dates could be attri¬ 
buted to non-availability of 
cargo data with the shipping 
lines. Sailings are often post¬ 
poned repeatedly as cargo ex¬ 
pected is not available. 

(iii) High Freight Rates; The 
survey shows that while Indian 
engineering goods are competi¬ 
tive on a f.o.b. basis in the 
export markets, the high inci¬ 
dence of freight takes away 
the competitive edge. In several 
cases, Indian freight rales arc 
much higher than the freight 
paid by competitors. To illus¬ 
trate: 

Shipping Problems 

— Incidence of shipping 
freight on export of machine 
tools to West Fiuropc, USA 
and Canada varies from I.*; to 
40 per cent of the f.o.b. price. 

— Industrial castings expor¬ 
ters have to pay a freight 
which averages to 40 per cent 
of the f.o.b. price. 

— Similar freight disadvan¬ 
tages are suffered by exporters 
of other commodities also. 

There is a strong case for 
freight subsidy, on a selective 
basis. 

Another related problem 
pointed out by exporters is 
the frequent increases in fre¬ 
ight rates especially to Iran 
and the USA. 

(iv) Port Congestion and 
Consequent Delays: This is 
a serious problem effecting all 
engineering exporters. The 
worst affected and heavily 
congested ports are Khorram- 
shehr, Jeddah, Lagos, Basrah 
and Dammam. Indian ships 
do not get berths for months 
and this seriously delays deli¬ 


veries and increases turn¬ 
around time for ships. 

(v) Demurrage; Often expor- 
ters have to pay heavy demur¬ 
rage due to delay in the des¬ 
patch of documents to desti-” 
nation ports. 

(e) Inadequacy of Cash Com¬ 
pensatory Support: The follow¬ 
ing sectors of engineering 
industry covered by the survey 
feel that there should be an 
enhancement of the cash com¬ 
pensatory support to be more 
competitive in the international 
market: 

(i) Machine Tools — Cash 
assistance to increase front 
20 per cent to 25 per cent. 

(ii) Steel Castings - In¬ 
crease needed from five per 
cent to 25 per cent. 

(iii) Oil Engines (20 BHP) 

Increase needed from 17.5 per 
cent to 20 per cent. 

(iv) Tractors — Cash assis¬ 
tance to be raised to 25 per 
cent. 

(v) Wire Ropes — Cash assis¬ 
tance to be raised to 25 per 
cent. 

Cash Assistance 

Similar cash assistance in¬ 
crease has been sought by 
steel tube units, auto ancillary 
units, etc. This would imply 
that review of cash assistance, 
on a selective basis, is called 
for. 

(f) Govcrnmcnl Assistanct 
for Marketing Effort: Unit.s 
covered in the survey have 
indicated that for an effective 
thrust in the overseas markets, 
government assistance is 
required in the following 
areas: 

(i) Marketing assistance for 
setting up overseas after-sales 
service centres. 

(ii) Five per cent of the fob 
value of exports to be allowed 
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for warehousing facilities 

abroad. 

(iii) Commission payable to 
local agents is presently limit- 

id to five per cent—flexibility 
is called for on this percentage. 

(iv) Adequate MDF assis- 
unce needed for opening busi- 
jess offices abroad. 

(v) Financial assistance need¬ 
ed for goods meant for dis¬ 
play in overseas fairs. This 
issistance is needed at the 
pre-shipment state itself. 

(vi) Liberalisation called for 
[0 enable replacement of parts 
)n ‘‘free of charge” basis on 
(varranty claims. 

(g) Power Cuts Affecting 
i’roduction: The units in the 
western part of India are 
ilfected by the power cuts pre¬ 
vailing — this has slowed pro- 
luction and made it difficult 
0 adhere to delivery commit- 
nents' This has even led to 
;ancellation of orders in cer- 
ain cases. 

In addition to the above 
mints which have been deduc- 
d from the AIEl survey, there 
re other constraints which 
Iso need attention. For 
xample, duty drawback rates 
leed rationalisation in some 
ommodities; railway freight 
ub.sidy for exporters is neces- 
ary, etc. 

Technology & Export Produc- 
loD Inputs: While the survey 
as revealed that, generally, 
apacity is no constraint in 
xports, some sectors have 
ointed out the need for up- 
ating Indian technology to 
c competitive in the inter- 
ational market. There are 
Isu areas where quality of 
iw materials need drastic 
nprovement to ensure com- 
etitiveness in exports. 

(a) Machine Toot Industry; 
he machine tool manufactu* 


rers abroad are vacating areas 
of general purpose machines 
and wish to have these 
machines manufactured in 
India for export to third coun¬ 
tries. Obtaining industrial 
licence, approval for foreign 
collaboration and import of 
capital goods, all take con¬ 
siderable time and it is, there¬ 
fore, difficult to sustain the 
interest of foreign parties in 
collaboration proposals. 

Obtaining Customs Clea¬ 
rance Permit to import dra¬ 
wings on which machines are 
to be designed also takes time 
and simplification of proce¬ 
dures is called for. 

Import of prototypes and 
samples is essential for pro¬ 
duct adaptation — necessary 
facilities for this should be 
extended to industry. 

(b) Foundry Industry: This 
industry is seriously affected 
by the poor quality of the two 
basic inputs, namely pig iron 
and coke. The quality of cast¬ 
ings is consequently not as 
good as it should be. The 
industry’s needs of raw mate¬ 
rials of proper quality need 
not to be overemphasised. 

Technological improvement 
in production methods is also 
essential in specific areas of 
foundry industry. Only with 
higher productivity and better 
technology can the export 
of industrial castings be accele¬ 
rated. 

1. The engineering industry 
will be lead sector in the 
country’s export efforts. It 
will be imperative for the 
industry to maintain a high 
growth rate in exports. 

2. The target set for engi¬ 
neering exports is Rs 1000 
crores by 1979. This target is 
not unrealistic and can be 
achieved. 

3. The engineering industry 


Departmant of Atomic Energy 

On behalf of the President of India, the Director, Directorate of 
Purchase and Stores, Department of Atomic Energy, Bombay invites 
tenders as detailed below : 

(1) DPS'TTP/PPF/2 due on 18.1.77. Supply of Gun metal Pert valve 
heavy conforming to IS/778 and tested to 300 psi in various sizes as per 
purchasers’ tender speciiScation. 

(2) DPS/NAPP/PPF/31 due on 20.1.77. Supply of Seamless Stainless 
Steel Pipes as per purchasers' tender specifications. 

(3) DPS/AMD/lEE/50. duo on 24.1.77. Mixer-mill for mixing 
quantities. I No. 

(4) DPS/POL/81 due on 30.12.76. For liquid Toilet S-oap to ISS 
4199—60,000 Litres. 

(5) DPS/AMD/IEE/51. due on 24.1.77. Rock-mineral Grinder and 
Blender. 1 No. 

(6) DPS/NAPP/PPED/ENG/72 due on 1.2.77. Roller Bearings of 
various types and in large quantities. Import licence will be provided by 
us if necessary. Qty. 306 Nos. 

(7) DPS/BARC/CAF/2339 due on 12.1.77. Washing machine side 
loading type capacity: 150 Kg. as per Purchaser’s specification. 1 No. 

(8) DPS/RRC/ELB/89 duo on 21.1.1977. Mineral Insulated Stain¬ 
less Steel sheathed Chromol Alumel Thermocouples of sizes 1,0, 2.0 & 4.0 

mm as quantity: 651 Nos. 

(9) DPS,/PREFB E'EEO/60 due on 28.12.76. Supply of 150 H P. and 
180 H.P. 3 phase, slip ring induction motor 2 Nos. each as per 
specification. 

(10) DPS/RRC,/rEB/203 due on 29.12.76. Remote Control Micro¬ 
graph 1 No. 

(11) DPS,'HWP/MIA/408 due on 25.1.1977. Electronics Test Bench. 
Pneumatic Test bench, work bench etc. 8 units 

(12) DPS/BARC/MIA.'9774dueon 19.1.77. Medium/High Frequency 
Induction Heating Power Source and coil for heating carbon steel rings 
as per the drawings Carbon steel ring is to be heated upto 800°F to 
work on 400/440V 3 phase .'0 C/S 1. No. 

(13) DPS/PREFRE/CAP/63 due on 20.1.77, Boiler tubes cleaning 
machine portable typo equipped with motor, flexible shaft, trucks head 
brushes etc as per purchaser’s specification 1 No. 

(14) DI»S/NFC.'CAP/.188 due on 17.1.1977, Rotary Piston type 
mechanical Vacuum pump, pumping speed. 350 M*. hr fapprox. 5500 
litres'min.) ns per Purchaser’s specification. I. No. 

(15) DPS/RRC./FAB,'153 dueon 31.12.76. Machining and edge pre¬ 
paration of CR-SO Rails conforming to IS: 3443 as per Purchaser's 
specification and drawing. 34 Nos 

(16) DPS/NAPP (PPF.D) EEQ'.52 due on 27.1.77. Design manu¬ 
factures testing and delivery of 220 KV isolators as per spccificatic n. 

(17) DPS'RRC'FAB/152 due on 24 1 1977. Manufacture and supply 
of Tiny Pressure Vessels as per Purchaser’s specification and drawings. 
Qty. 7 Nos. 

(18) DPS'TAP.S/FAB/11 due on I4.I.I977. Manufacture, inspection, 
testing, delivery and guarantee of the following items as per Purchaser’s 
spcci&ation and drawing : 

(i) Metallic Insulation for Heat Exchange Qty: 29 Mtrs. approx 

(ii) Spare Metallic Insulation. Qty, 3 Nos 

(19) DPS/NFC/CAP/395 due on 11.1.1977. Deep hole drilling 
machines for solid drilling upto 50 mm in steel, as per purchaser's tender 
document. 2 Nos. 

(20) DPS/BARC/FAB/117 due on 5.1.77. Fabrication and supply 
of Bipolar electrode plates as per Purchaser’s specification and drawing, 
130 Nos. 

(21) DPS/NFC/CAP/420 due on 28.2 1977. 180 mm dia tube straigh¬ 
tening machine complete with inlet stillage, tube dispensing unit, inlet 
through, outlet discharge pinch toll outlet trough, automatic discharge and 
collecting cradles as per purchaser’s tender document. 1 No. 

Tender documents priced Rs. lO/- each for items at S. No, I,2&3, 
|s/- each for items at S No. 44.5. Rs. 20/-for items at S. No. 6 and Rs. 
25/- each for items at S. No. 7 to 14, Rs. 50/- each for items at S. No. 15 
& 16 , Rs. 100/-each for items S No. 17 to 20 and Rs. 200/- for items at 
S. No. 21 and General conditions of contracts priced Re. 0,50 P. each 
accept for items at S. No. 15,17.18 & 20 can bo had from the Finance and 
Accounts Officer, Department of Atomic Energy. Directorate of Purchase 
and Stores, 3rd floor. Mohatta Building, Palton Road, Bombay-40b ()0] 
between 10 am. to 1 pm. on all working days except on Saturdays. 
Tender documents and General Conditions of contracts will however be 
issuedupto 7.1.77, 14.1.77, 13.1.77, and 22.2.77 for itemsai S. No, 7, 13, 
14, 19 & 21 respectively. Import Licence will be provided except for 
items at S. No. 4.9,11,12,15,16,18 & 20 only if the items arc not available 
indigenously. Tenders will be received upto 3 p.m. on the due date shown 
above and will be opener! at 4 p.m. on the same day. The right is reserv¬ 
ed to accept or reject lowest or any tenders in part or full without assigning 
any reason. davp 645(329)76. 
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is confident of achieving a 
doubling of exports in the 
next three years. Production 
capacity with the industry is 
I generally adequate for achiev- 
|ing the export target. Only in 
I some selected spheres there is 
I need for increasing capacity. 

^ 4. Most sectors of the engi¬ 
neering industry aim to in- 
I crease exports more than two- 
ji fold. 

5. To be competitive in the 
j world markets on a sustained 
basis, it is essential that the 
engineering industry is techno- 
t logically up-to-date. For this, 
; modernisation must be a con¬ 
tinuing process and govern¬ 
ment can encourage this in a 
systematic manner, 


6. Adequate funds must be 
made available to industry on 
soft terms for modernisation. 
The government steps already 
taken in this direction need 
further augmenting. 

7. Industry, on its part, 
must be always keen to inno¬ 
vate, adopt and adapt to make 
its products most acceptable 
to the overseas buyers. There 
is need for study, in detail, of 
the technical requirements of 
major potential importing 
countries. The concepts of 
value and design engineering 
need to be fully understood 
and utilised to overcome stiff 
international competition. 


Critical Inputs 

8. In certain industries there 
is good potential for exports 
but the quality of inputs is 
a major hurdle. For instance, 
the iron castings industry is 
starved of gaod quality pig iron 
and coke. If the exp.)rt poten¬ 
tial of this and other industries 
is to be fully exploited, a sys¬ 
tematic analysis of the inputs 
required is essential and these 
must be ma le available in full 
measure to the right quality. 

9. The exporting cjmmu- 


nity will not succeed in keep¬ 
ing to its commitments if cri¬ 
tical imputs like power are 
curtailed. Export production 
capacity is there but constraints 
need to be removed for proper 
capacity utilisation. 

10. Government policy to 
liberally allow imports of raw 
materials needed for export 
production is welcome. In the 
light of the increased availabi¬ 
lity of foreign exchange, the 
policy for imports needs libe¬ 
ralisation. A proper study of 
the areas where such liberalisa¬ 
tion is most needed, must be 
made. 

11. Present procedures, 
though simplified greatly, arc 
still time-consuming in several 
cases. Time is of the essence 
for export and there is, there¬ 
fore, need for further stream¬ 
lining procedures to cut down 
the lime needed for obtaining 
essential inputs. 

Export Finance 

12. The exporting .sector has 
been considerably benefited by 
the several steps aimed at libe¬ 
ralising export finance. The 
survey reveals, however, that 
a further liberalisation is essen¬ 
tial to capture major markets. 
Some of the specific require¬ 
ments of the engineering indus¬ 
try are .■ 

(a) Lowering of rale of in¬ 
terest on packing credit; 

(b) Extension of the mini¬ 
mum period of packing credit 
to 180 days; 

(c) Provision of liberal buy¬ 
ers’ credit on a selective basis; 

(d) Simplification of proce¬ 
dures for export on deferred 
payment basis. 

13. The survey has revealed 
that shipping is one of the 
most serious constaints expor¬ 
ters arc faced with. The prob¬ 
lem has several angles, such 
as inadequancy of shipping 
space, frequent changes in 


shipping schedules, high freight 
rates, port congestion overseas 
and lack ofproper infrastructure 
at Indian ports. 

14. Industry welcomes the 
setting up of a government 
committre to study all aspects 
of the shipping problems of 
exporters. Some specific areas 
which need attention are .• 

(a) The need for introducing 
containerisation facilities, at 
least ill one major port, such 
as Bombay. This would in¬ 
crease productivity of dock 
labour, decrease loading lime 
and lower costs. 

Containerisation 

(b) Indian shipping industry 
must keep abreast of interna¬ 
tional development and RORO 
ships (“Roll on, roll oiT”) 
must be developed to beat 
the problem of heavy con¬ 
gestion in overseas ports. 

(c) F’romotional freight rates 
and freight subsidies arc im¬ 
perative, at least on a selective 
basis to enable Indian expor¬ 
ters to capture markets, espe¬ 
cially in the developed 
countries. 

(d) The L.ASH system for 
shipping engineering items such 
as steel tubes must be intro¬ 
duced. 

I.S. The level of cash com¬ 
pensatory support and draw¬ 
back rates arc, by and large, 
adequate. This survey indi¬ 
cates the need for a selective 
review. 

16. Government’s decision 
to maintain the level of cash 
compensatory support steady 
till March 1979 will help the 
export efforts of engineering 
units considerably. 

17. The several government 
measures in support of engi¬ 
neering exports have brought 
the industry to an effective 
take-off point. It is for indus¬ 
try to launch a major market¬ 
ing drive. If the level of 
Rs lOtX) crorcs is to be reach¬ 


ed, the following aspects 
should be considered ; i 

(a) Adoption of consortium' 
approach to capture large 
value contracts. 

(b) Greater concentration on 
securing turnkey assignments. ; 

(c) Further exploitation ofj 
sub-contracting possibilities. 

18. Permanent presence is re¬ 
quired in overseas markets. 
The concept of opening busi¬ 
ness offices, funded by a group 
of companies, mnst be adopt¬ 
ed. Such a business office will 
be able to make a concerted; 
thrust in the target market. 

19. Greater participation iiv 
specialised overseas fair is 
necessary uot only to project 
Indian engineering capabilities 
but also to study the products 
offered by competing countries 
Such participation needs iii 
be organised on a highly pro¬ 
fessional basis. 

Customer Services 

20. To enable Indian expor¬ 
ters to establish their cre¬ 
dentials in the overseas mar¬ 
kets, much greater tlexibility 
is needed in the area of supply- 
ling spares to customers usiii" 
Indian equipment, not only 
during the warranty period 
hut at any time when rcpaiis 
are involved. This would 
enable the exporter to earn 
the customer’s goodwill. 

21. Liberalisation of pio- 
ccdiircs is called for in provid¬ 
ing local hospitality to visiting 
overseas buyers. A certaii 
percentage of a company's 
exports must be automatically 
permitted for such promotion¬ 
al efforts, without having to go 
through RBI formalities. 

22. The Marketing Develop¬ 
ment Fund must be more 
effectively put to use in pro¬ 
moting Indian engineerin) 
exports. There is need to 
streamline procedures and cut 
down delays in processmf 
applications. 
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The union Finance minister, Mr C. Subramaniam, has had a series oi meetings 
recently with economists, businessmen and industrialists to discuss the state of the 
economy and to seek clues for the solution of such problems as continued rise in 
prices, sluggishness in industrial production in some sectors, stimulating exports and 
encouraging savings and investments. Such exercises are indeed welcome as they 
offer an opportunity to the government to get a glimpse of the way others look at 
these pressing economic problems though it may not be possible for it to accept or 
implement in all cases the suggestions put forward. The discussions clearly pointed 
out that both the government and the participants were indeed worried about the 
unchecked increase in prices since March this year and it was felt that the next bud¬ 
get could certainly be used as an instrument not only to slow down the upward 
movement of prices but also to hasten the pace of industrial production. 

It was not that prices in general had risen. The fact of the matter was that in 
certain sectors the supply of goods had fallen far short of demand leading to sharp 
increases in prices. This was particularly true in the case of oilseeds and oils where¬ 
in the increase in prices between March and November this year had been of the order 
of more than 50 per cent. Surely, the imbalance in this sector can be rectified only by 
timely imports to supplement the domestic stocks. In fact, it should be possible 
for us to restore equilibrium through imports in any sector of the economy because 
the foreign exchange position has been extremely comfortable since the beginning of 
the current year. It will need constant vigilance on the part of the ministries of 
Finance and Commerce, and utmost harmony in the coordination of activities for not 
allowing serious shortages to raise their head in any sector of the economy. 
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The present shortage of cotton in the country at more than a million bales has 
pushed up its prices; it is proposed to be tackled by increased use of imported poly¬ 
ester fibre and viscose staple fibre by textile units. The import of these non-cotton 
fibres has rightly been put on the open general licence with exemption from import 
duty. It has been estimated that these fibres will cost less than the equivalent 
quantity of cotton. The department of Textiles has made it obligatory for the cotton 
textile units to use at least 10 per cent non-cotton fibre. And the rise in sugar prices 
has every chance of being curbed by enhanced output in the current season and 
increased releases for consumption in the coming months. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that the recent fast expansion in money supply 
has been the villain in pushing up prices. This is an erroneous impression because 
since the emergency in June 1975 there have been certain periods when despite in¬ 
creases in money supply, the prices were, in general, falling. The tight credit policy 
has been a restraining influence in the expansion of money supply. If this is further 
tightened, there is every possibility of many small and medium industries being severely 
hurt. Already, many units have sufiTered heavy losses and have been obliged to shut 
down their operations partly. Any further restraint on money supply will have an 
adverse effect on certain sections of industry which have been suffering under the 
spell of the recessionary tendencies for the last two years. Even the cotton textiles 
industry has been severely hit by the absence of demand and any contraction in money 
supply is bound to give it a further jolt. The finalisation of the fifth Plan docu¬ 
ment in the wake of price stability has assumed an increased outlay in the last 
years of the Plan period which in turn was expected to increase the supply of money 
and its liquidity. The government cannot blow hot and cold simultaneously. Having 
taken the decision to implement the Plan in a bold way, there can be no going back 
on it unless the unsavoury trends really assume sizeable proportions. 

The capital market has been shy and continues to be so. The economists who 
advocated enhanced investment in the public sector were right in assuming that it 


would give a shot in the arm to the pri¬ 
vate sector activities as well. The Finance 
minister urged the private sector units to 
speed up their production though he was 
against providing them with any .additional 
tax concessions or incentives. While the 
newspapers have made it look as if he had 
hit out at the private sector, a careful 
study of the reports showed that it was 
not so. In fact, he was anxious that the 
tempo of industrial production built in 
1976 should be maintained next year as 
well. 

While the reduction in personal income- 
tax rates has resulted in inflating yield 
from this source, the corporate sector's 
plea for similar treatment has fallen on 


It !s significant that the union ministry 
of Commerce has not only received with 
equanimity the proposal of the deputy 
minister for Foreign Trade of Hungary, 
Mr Istvan Torok, during his visit here a 
few days ago, for the switch-over of Indo- 
Hungarian trade Irom rupee payment to 
payment in convertible currencies but 
has also assured him that the proposal 
would be considered seriously. Feelers 
for such a change-over were given when 
our minister of Industry, Mr T.A. Pai, 
visited Budapest in April last, but the 
two sides at that time had agreed to 
examine the idea of progressive conver¬ 
sion of trade between them to a multi¬ 
lateral payment system in a phased man¬ 
ner. Mr Torok's plea goes a step further 
than the April understanding. What 
Hungary now desires is complete switch¬ 
over to multilaterism from 197S, up to 
which period a new trade protocol has 
been signed during Mr Ibrok’s visit con¬ 
tinuing the rupee payment arrangement. 
The idea appears to be that during the 
course of the next yctir, the two sides 
would thrash out the issue. 

If Mr Torok’s proposal is acceded to, 
Hungary will be the second east Furopean 
country with whom we will have multi¬ 
lateral payment arrangements. The first 
such country which opted out of the 
rupee payment framework was Yugos- 


dcaf ears so far. The latest trends in tax 
collection from direct and indirect taxes 
have been buoyant and it is certainly 
desirable that the government should 
examine the feasibility of giving tax 
relief to the corporate sector. The heavy 
burden of taxes on the corporate sector 
has not a little to do with the capital market 
being lifeless at piesent. Surely it is pre¬ 
ferable to collect additional tax revenue 
through increased production at reduced 
rates of taxation rather than through in¬ 
creased rates of taxes made applicable to 
shrunken output. The Finance minister 
had better get studies conducted by the 
Department of F-coiiomic Alfairs to find 
out if relief in this sector would not be 
both healthy and productive. 


lavia with which we are having for the 
past five years trade rclation^ on the 
basis of convertible currencies. Hungary, 
of course, is not the only country within 
the COMreON which has proposed end¬ 
ing of the rupee trade arrangement 
Poland has also thrown hints for swich- 
over to the multilateral payment system, 
but this proposal has nt)t been followed 
up as yet as vigorously as the Hungarian 
one. Similar requests from the other 
f'OMFCON countries, barring perhaps 
the Soviet Union which was the first 
country with which wc entered into 
rupee payment arrangement, can be ex¬ 
pected to follow suit in none too a dis¬ 
tant future. 

The rupee payment arrangement bet¬ 
ween the cast F.uropean nations and our 
country, indeed, has been very helpful in 
increasing trade exchanges and fostering 
economic collaboration between the two 
sides over the past two decades. This 
should be evident from the fact that trade 
turnover between the cast European coun¬ 
tries and our country grew from a bare 
Rs 6.65 crores, out of a total of Rs 1140.7 
crores, in 1953-54 to as much as 
Rs 1,334.5 crores, out of a total of 
Rs 7,772.2 crores in 1974-75. The com¬ 
plementarity of the economies of the two 
sides helped in building up trade relations 
between them rapidly, especially at a 


time when this country was facing aci 'O 
foreign exchange dilficulties. Through t lO 
mechanism of rupee payment, whi i®' 
virtually amounted to bilateralism .as W 
trade between us and the individual con ;h 
tries of eastern Europe had to be balai ai 
ed over a period, if not every year, i u 
could meet many of our requirements ic 
equipment and technical services from | I 
cast European nations in exchange ! r| 
increasing purchases by them of our p hi 
ducts. But for the rupee trade arran n: 
ment, it might not have been possible 1 ir 
us to accelerate the pace of econon q 
development as well as diversification is 
our economy, taking into consideration, -i 
course, the fact that there was a limit a 
whi h external aid from the western cc 'c 
nomies as well as world financial instil ir 
tions could be available. n 

But all mechanisms have their validi 
for particular periods. In this fast chan 
ing world, nothing can remain static, 
therefore, Hungary has now proposed 
switch over to the multilateral paymei 
system in our trade with that country, 
apparently is the result of the process! 
evolution. 

material change 

During the past two decades in 
only have we been able to diversil 
our economic activities vastly, ncccssil:i 
ing a chan,ce in our requirements, hi 
also Hungary .md the other cast Luropc;i 
countries whose requirements too h.nv 
undergone a material change. To soni 
extent, these changes in requirement 
undoubtedly, have been taken note ofi 
the various trade and economic cooperj 
tion protocols that have been signed bel 
ween us and Hungary and other cai 
European countries in the recent yean 
but the growth in trade has apparcntl 
been inhibited to no small extent by tli 
stiait-jacket of rupee payment arrange 
ment. In the case of Indo-Hungaria 
trade, the total turnover this year is expo 
ted to be just Rs 45 crores, as agains 
Rs 42.5 crores in 1975 and Rs 37 crorc 
in 1974. Although the trade protoeo 
finalised during Mr Torok's visit here fo 
1977 envisages that the two-way trad 
would go up to Rs 71 crores, it remain 
to be seen whether this level will b 
achieved during the course of the year, 
notwithstanding the fact that this tradt 


Adieu to rupee trade! 
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otocol proposes exchange of increased 
imber of commodities by the two coun- 
ies. 

The competitive position which we have 
ihicved in the international markets for 
any of our non-traditional products, 
irticularly of the engineering industry, 
lould evoke optimism that our exports 
these items do not now require in any 
rge measure the props of bilateralism. 
ie difficultiics which some of the east 
iiropean countries such as Hungary 
irrcntly experience in pushing up their 
[ports to this country in order to balance 
leir sales with their purchases from here 

! ise out our dwindling requirements of 
achinery and equipment and increased 
quirements of various industrial raw 
Materials- This has been having its impact 
n our trade with several cast European 
Duntrics. Further, we have been having 
)r quite some time a surplus balance 
I our trade with the east European 
buntrics, although to some extent this is 
ue to the fact that east European finan- 
ial assistance to us has to be paid for in 
ur exportable goods. 

In view of our improved competitive 


position in the international markets, 
there need not be any misgiving that our 
trade with the east European nations 
will suffer a setback if it is conducted in 
future on multilateral payment system. 
The experience of our trade with Yugos¬ 
lavia is a clear indication of this. Our 
trade with Yugoslavia has started growing 
again after an initial setback. Multilateral 
payment system between Hungary and 
our country can be expected to yield 
similar results. 

Moreover, thanks to the vastly increas¬ 
ed remittances by Indians abroad, the 
encouraging export trends and conside¬ 
rably reduced imports of various pro¬ 
ducts, particularly food, fertilizers and 
metals, we are currently comfortably 
placed as regards foreign exchange reser¬ 
ves. Therefore, there should not be any 
difficulty in switching over to multilate¬ 
ral trade with the East European coun¬ 
tries. A switch-over to multilateral pay¬ 
ment system should as well help in inject¬ 
ing competitiveness and rationalisation in 
the prices of the goods exchanged by this 
country with the east European countries 
leading to mutual advantage. 


Outlook for engineering industry 


'itn Association of Indian Engineering 
ndustry (AlEl) recently conducted a 
urvey regarding the various aspects of the 
working of the industry as well as its 
iroblems relating to export promotion, 
lie findings of the survey do not seem to 
lave revealed any new facts or trends but, 
ven so, the government of India and 
he state governments should give them 
iareful consideration in view of their 
mmense employment potential. The 
urvey has shown that capital utilisation 
ontinues to be low in several industries 
uch as commercial vehicles, steel casi¬ 
ngs, iron castings, wire ropes, storage 
lattcries and bicycles. It could have 
'robed in some detail into the reasons for 
he existence of such idle capacity. It 
-‘ould have analysed to what extent the 
mplementation of the five-year Plan has 
lelped industries to secure more orders 
tn a regular basis and at remunerative 


prices. It could also have examined the 
problem of unused capacity from the re¬ 
gional angle. Industries in the eastern 
region have been complaining of reces¬ 
sionary conditions to a greater extent 
than those of other regions. The wagon 
and automobile manufacturers and their 
ancillaries have been hit hard due to the 
lack of adequate demand. It will be use¬ 
ful to know how their prospects stand in 
the context of the revised fifth Plan which 
envisages substantial step up in expendi¬ 
ture in many major areas of economic 
activity. The AIFI could have also exa¬ 
mined capacity utilisation in respect of 
the public sector and the private sector. 
That would have given a more realistic 
picture of the state of the engineering 
industry in the country. 

The survey has stressed the need for 
expediting the programme of modernisa¬ 
tion of the engineering industry. It has 


suggested that adequate funds should be 
made available to the industry on soft 
terms for modernisation. At the same 
time, it is also important to ensure that 
the industry is able to generate its own 
resources to a greater extent. This will 
depend largely on the system of corporate 
taxation as well as on the pricing policies 
of the government of India. Many cons¬ 
tructive proposals have been made recent¬ 
ly for the reform of corporate taxation, 
which will enable industries to improve 
their financial position without affecting 
the revenues of the government. Mr 
Subramaniam, the union Finance minister, 
who has shown pragmatism in regard to 
personal taxation may be expected to 
extend it to corporate taxation in his next 
budget. It is relevant to point out that 
reduction and rationalisation of corporate 
taxation will also help the engineering 
industry to reduce its costs of production 
and improve its capacity to compete 
effectively in the markets of the world. 

•xport targat 

The survey has expressed optimism 
about the engineering industry’s ability 
to achieve an export target ofRs 1000 
' crores in 1978-79 as compared to Rs 550 
crores estimated for 1976-77. It has 
reiterated some of the well-known impe¬ 
diments to export promotion such as 
inadequancy of finance and deferred pay¬ 
ment facilities, high freight rate, port con¬ 
gestion and so on. The government of 
India has repeatedly assured the industry 
that its difficulties in regard to export 
will be given prompt and sympathetic 
consideration. But it seems that New 
Delhi’s decisions are not being properly 
implemented. For instance, the AIEI 
has said that some branches of banks are 
not carrying out the Reserve Bank’s 
directive to provide more credit to export¬ 
ers on easy terras. Such complaints have 
been made before and therefore the 
Reserve Bank should take appropriate 
steps to ensure that the banks do play 
their part in the promotion of engineering 
goods exports. The industrial develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDBI) has been re¬ 
cently restructured with a view to provid¬ 
ing adequate financial assistance for 
export. But it seems that the IDBI also 
has not been prompt in offering export 
assistance. The AIEI has pointed out 
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some specific instances where exports 
have been hit due to lack of financial 
support, such as transmission line towers 
and textile machinery. 

The AIEI has urged the government to 
enable the engineering industry to set up 
consortia for promoting exports. Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya, the union Commerce 
minister, and Mr. T.A. Pai, the union 
minister for Industry, have been urging 
the industry to adopt the consortium 
approach so that it can meet foreign 
competition more successfully. But 
unless the government adopts a more 
helpful policy, the consortium method is 
unlikely to prove effective. The AIEI 
has disclosed that, in a recent case the 
union Commerce ministry has asked a 
consortium to coordinate with an indivi¬ 
dual firm outside the consortium. It has 
suggested that consortium prices should 
be known only to the consortium commit¬ 
tee and secretariat and should not be 
published, circulated or declared. It 
remains to be seen to what extent it 
will be possible to observe these principles 
strictly. Attempts to form consortia 
in the past have not met with much suc¬ 
cess. The government and the AIEI 


The inauguration of the Visakhapatnam 
Outer Harbour, costing over Rs 97 
crores, by the union minister for Ship¬ 
ping and Transport, Mr G. S. Dhillon, 
brings into sharp focus the immense 
possibilities for stepping up exports of 
iron ore from different ports in the 
southern region. Even though massive 
rich deposits are available in Bihar, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, the bulk of 
the export trade in iron ore will be hand¬ 
led by Visakhapatnam, Madras, Manga¬ 
lore and Marmagao. Paradeep in Orissa 
however bids fair to be another major 
port for iron ore export though it will take 
some time for the necessary infrastructure 
facilities to be developed. 

The demand for modernising loading 
and berthing facilities at Visakhapatnam 
has been persistent from the Japanese 


should therefore jointly 'examine all the 
relevant issues and evolve an appopriate 
strategy so as to popularise the con¬ 
sortium approach. 

Meanwhile, it is worthwhile to enquire 
why a large number of engineering units 
have not been keen to export. According 
to a survey by the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council, 100 top manufactur¬ 
ers exported only about nine per cent of 
their production last year and another 
100 firms just one per cent of their out¬ 
put. The Engineering Export Promotion 
Council has been actively working for 
nearly two decades and it has also been 
enjoying substantial official support in 
various forms. How then has it not 
succeeded in creating sufficient interest 
and enthusiasm among a large number of 
engineering units to sell their products 
abroad? It is also relevant to enquire 
whether the Engineering Export Promo¬ 
tion Council and the AIEI are working in 
close cooperation with each other in 
developing exports. It is important to 
emphasise this aspect since the industry 
is facing many challenges in the world 
markets and can therefore hardly afford 
to dissipate its scarce resources. 


interests as it was on this basis that the 
huge deposits in Bailadilla area were pro¬ 
posed to be exploited. There were indeed 
rapid developments up to a particular 
stage with the mechanisation of Bailadilla 
mines, the construction of a new railway 
intended exclusively for the movement of 
iron ore and expansion of the capacity 
of the Vizag port. The movement of iron 
ore from the Kiriburu mines developed 
with Japanese assistance for exports was 
suspended as the iron ore mined from 
this area was required for the steel plants. 

The later developments, however, did 
not take place equally vigorously and iron 
ore exports could not be stepped up at 
the desired rate through Vizag either 
because of slow progress at Bailadilla or 
in mechanisation of loading facilities and 
the development of berthing capacity for 


huge bulk carriers. The complaints J 
this regard have now been removed 1 
100,000 tonne bulk carriers can berl 
alongside and there will be no period .J 
waiting as these vessels can be loaded ; 
the rate of 8000 tonnes per hour whic 
can be even doubled to 16,000 tonnes 1 
1980. The volume of export in I975-] 
was 4.76 million tonnes and this can b 
nearly doubled to eight millon tonnes i 
only output can be stepped up at Bailj 
dilla and the railways can handle thj 
larger traffic. Eventually it is intendd 
to increase the unit value of exports b]j| 
installing pelletisation plants with capal 
cities of two million tonnes annually iil 
the mine area. J , 

Madras exparience > 

While the Visakhapatnam outer harboui ‘ 
will be handling a larger volume of exports 
than Madras, the outer harbour in the lattci 
centre has been in operation for some 
years now and the experience gained in 
its construction has been highly helpful in 
building the Visakhapatnam outer harbour 
without any serious shifts in schedules. 
A mechanical loader of similar capacity is 
under erection in Madras and is likely to 
be in operation in 1977. Even now iron 
ore shipments arc at the rate of 2.2 mil¬ 
lion tonnes annually and the volume will 
increase substantially in the next 3 to 4 
years when iron ore from the existing 
mines in the Hospet-Bellary region and 
the newly developed Donimalai area arc 
moved by the converted broad gauge 
system through Guntakal to Madras. 

Karnataka may be having the proud 
claims in respect of value and volume 
of iron ore exports from the Donimalai 
and Kudremukh regions. The output of 
Donimalai ore may increase to four 
million tonnes after the pelletisation 
plant having a capacity of two million 
tonnes begins functioning in four or 
five years. The cost of the Donima¬ 
lai project in all stages will be Rs 70 
crores and the mechanised operations are 
fully indigenised. The Madras port can 
therefore be expected to handle even u^ 
to six million tonnes annually by 1980 iir 
respect of lump and pelletised ore. 

The Mangalore port, however, has sud¬ 
denly shot into the headlines with the 
conclusion of an agreement between Iran 
and India for exploiting the Kudremukh 
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t agnesite iron ore reserves. Because of 
e easy access to Mangalore port and the 
opc for effecting exports to Iran, it was 
cided to exploit the Kudremukh reserves 
cn tho igh they were inferior in grade, 
t will, in fact, be necessary to mine over 
0 million tonnes of crude ore yearly in 
rder to get 7.5 million tonnes of concen- 
rate ore having 66.5 per cent ferrous con- 
snt. The value of exports is expected to 
K Rs 150 crorcs yearly for a period of 
!0 years. The cost of the project is esti- 
nated at Rs 570 crores and is being 
ally financed with an Iranian credit of 
ib.TO million. 

slurry transport 

The technical advice provided by the 
Canadian consultant and the transport 
nl' refined ore in a slurry form will 
obviate pressure on rail transport and 
facilitate easy loading at Mangalore 
port. The latter also has been developed 
suitably for handling 7.5 million tonnes 
of ore yearly. Mangalore may, thus, sur¬ 
pass Madras after four years as a more 
import.'mt e.xportcr of iron ore. The sud¬ 
den growth of Mangalore as a major 
port could not have been anticipated 
even in the 'fiUs until the Kudremukh 
project was mooted. 

It is, however, Marmagao that is still 
occupying the pride of place as an iron 
ore supplier to Japan. The annual trade 
from this region is 12 million tonnes and 
\he private mines and ship-owners have 
done a commendable job of selling slightly 
inferior grade ore from this area. With 
the development of transport facilities 
through inland waterways to Marmagao a 
large volume of iron ore is being shipped 
even though the port facilities are still 
to be modernised. In view of the pro¬ 
posals for e.xporting large quantities of 
pelletised ore and securing a higher unit 
value, the Marmagao port facilities are be¬ 
ing modernised at a huge cost. These facili¬ 
ties are likely to be available progressively. 
The four ports, Visakhaptnam, Madras, 
Mangalore and Marmagao will thus be 
^ handling between themselves nearly 35 
■ ’^million tonnes of iron ore yearly which 
may well have a value of Rs 700/800 cro¬ 
res and much more when pelletised ore is 
shipped in larger quantities. The expendi¬ 
ture on the creation of new harbour 


facilities alone will not be more than 
Rs 400 crores. 

The investment in iron ore mining areas 
may be eventually Rs 1000 crores. The 
foreign exchange earnings on an assured 
basis will greatly strengthen the terms of 
foreign trade and create large direct and 
indirect emplyoment. There will of course 
be exports through Paradeep also as there 
will have to be a natural outlet for the 
Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh regions. 
Haldia for its part may be more preoccu¬ 
pied with mechanical loading of coal 
which may increase to even five million 
tonnes annually in a short period. 

Apart from the four major ports in the 
southern region which would be con¬ 
centrating on the export of iron ore 
besides receiving imports of crude and 
feedstock for refineries and fertiliser 
plants’ the Tuticorin harbour is taking 
good shape as an important outlet for 
other products in the southernmost point 
on the east coast Ilic Cochin port too 
will be important like Bombay as an 
exporter of high value cargo, though it is 
unlikely that there will be any need for 
a super tanker berth in this centre as an 
outer harbour can only receive large 
quantities of crude oil, rock phosphate 
and sulphur with no scope for large export 
of bulk cargo. The capacity of oil refinery 


is even now not being fully utilised on 
account of the saturation in respect of 
refining of petroleum products in the 
southern region for the time being. Even 
the full use of capacity of the Cochin 
refinery will not pose any problems for the 
Cochin port while there may have to be a 
refinery at Tuticorin at a later date and 
an increase in the capacity of Madras 
refinery after some time. 

The strategy in respect of the creation 
of oil refinery capacity has undergone 
change following the discovery of Bombay 
High crude and there may have to 
be expansion of capacity of the existing 
refineries in Trombay and even at 
Koyali and it is proposed to create a 
satellite port for Bombay in order to relieve 
pressure on the latter. It will therefore 
be clear that the Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cochin and Tuticorin will be handling 
high value cargo while Goa, Mangalore, 
Visakhapatnam and Paradeep will be con¬ 
cerned with iron ore and other minerals 
apart from other cargo. If the new oppor¬ 
tunities are fully utilised the volume of 
mineral exports can be more than doubled 
in the next five years and the export 
earnings may constitute easily over 
Rs 100 crorcs annually, especially as coal, 
alumina and ferro-manganese can make 
bigger contribution. 


^- 

Eastern Economist Annual Number 

The next issue ol Eastern Economist dated December 31, 1976, will 
be its Annual Number 1977. 

The Annual Number will analyse the gains made by industry 
since June 1975 and will also point out the impediments which 
have tended to slow down its onward march. Divided into four 
sections, it will discuss the general problems common to all industries 
such as investment, production, productivity, policies and procedures 
followed by detailed studies of capital, intermediate and consumer 
industries. Research analysts and experts in various fields have been 
invited to throw light on tho problems faced by each one of the major 
industries with emphasis on the prospects of growth in the light of the 
changes Initiated by the government in the past one year in particular. 

Priced atRs. 20 per copy, it will have a series of charts and colour 
graphs. Regular subscribers will receive their copy without extra charge. 

---- — -- 
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Joint ventures abroad: some lessons 


Till the end of March 1976, there were 65 joint ventures functioning 
abroad. Sixteen others were under active implementation in different 
parts of the world. A recent study indicated that joint ventures found 
maximum success in south-east Asia and the prospects are promising. 
The author believes that there is good scope for the establishment of 
joint ventures abroad in the small-scale sector in which our 
achievements are internationally recognised 


'4 


Tat UNto.M government's recent decision 
to allow cash remittances in equity parti¬ 
cipation by Indian parties in joint ventures 
abroad is welcome. It is evident that the 
government’s policy towards Indian capital 
abroad is becoming more and more 
flexible. Indian entrepreneurs had been 
fighting for this concession for a long 
time. They felt that a ban on investment 
in cash was a formidable hurdle in the way 
of joint ventures. The decision is a signi¬ 
ficant pointer to the shift taking place in 
the government’s thinking on this issue. 

Explaining the rationale behind the new 
thrust in the policy. Dr D.P. Chatto- 
padhyaya. the minister of Tommerce, 
observed that “although we arc not a 
cash-rich country, we have to think in 
terms of our competitors.” The govern¬ 
ment conceded that when competitors 
from the developed countiies arc freely 
making cash rcmitlances for equity parti¬ 
cipation in joint ventures, it is inadvisable 
to erect barriers in the way of our 
entrepreneurs by disallowing their cash 
for equity participation purposes. The 
minister is justified in hoping that more 
and more Indian entrepreneurs would 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
currently available in foreign countries and 
thus participate in the development pro¬ 
grammes on a mutually beneficial basis. 

The government had also made certain 
other concessions for the encouragement 
of these ventures Tor instance it has 
allowed some amount of foreign exchange 
to be repatriated in cash. The entrepreneurs 
are making a case for further liberalisation 
so that they may be in a position to 
compete on equal terms with their western 
counterparts. It is essential that pre- 
shipment and post-shipment credits are 
made available more easily and on similar 
terms and conditions as arc being made 
available by the export-import banks and 
other agencies in Japan and the USA. 


Indian services with regard to project 
preparation, design engineering, construc¬ 
tion, erection, commissioning, manage¬ 
ment and running of plants arc much 
cheaper than what can be offered by the 
industrialised countries. There is need to 
maintain constant touch with other capital 
exporting countries so that consultancy, 
civil engineering and construction work 
may be obtained by our firms, directly or 
through subcontracts. Joint venture 
arrangements can be worked out with 
other advanced countries such as the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, West Germany, 
France, Austria and Italy. Tie ups with 


POINT 


OF 


VIEW 

advanced countries offer bright possibili¬ 
ties as our firms, by themselves, have not 
been able to compete with the multi¬ 
national corporations in any substantial 
way. There is also need to further libcm- 
lise tax rules for Indian technicians who 
have to settle in foreign countries to pro¬ 
vide these services. It is necessary that 
our firms are given all the facilities to open 
more offices abroad. 

Till the end of March 1976, 6.S joint 
ventures were functioning abroad while 
another 23.f were awaiting government 
approval. Sixtyseven ventures are under 
active implementation in different parts of 
the world. The total investment in 
approved projects is to the tune of Rs 41.1 
crores. Of these, Rs 13.7 crores arc for 
projects in production and the remaining 
for projects under implementation. The 
investment is mostly in the form of supply 
of machinery, equipment and technical 


Subhash J. Rel 

know-how. In some cases, such as a steci 
file unit in Indonesia, palm oil plants inb 
Malaysia and a woollen textile mill ml 
Kenya, a major part of Indian equity hold 
ing has been subscribed through conver 
sion of technical know-how fees. Against! 
this investment, the returns in the form oi^l 
dividends, royalties and management fees 
amounted to Rs 3.4 crores. 

The joint ventures have also been 
powerful instrument of promoting Indian 
exports. For the projects that have already^! 
gone into production, this country has 
supplied goods worth Rs 20 crores. This 
is exclusive of the machinery and equip 
ment sent out to form the Indian equity 
holding by 1975 end. Total exports genera¬ 
ted would have amounted to anything 
between Rs 25 crores and Rs 35 crores. 

Settingupof joint ventures abroad isnot 
as easy as is imagined in certain quarters. 
This is evident from the fact that out of 
the 233 projects approved by the govern¬ 
ment, about 100 have been abandoned. 
The primary reason was lack of adequate 
planning. Some projects were approved 
without detailed appraisal of their benefits 
to the nation and the competence of the 
sponsoring promoters. Some others were 
launched without proper feasibility .studies. 
Other reasons for abandoning them include, 


political instability in some of the count¬ 
ries, difficulties of raising working c.apital. 
non-availability of cash participation 
facility from this country towards share 
capital and unfavourable investment rules 
in some of the developing countries. One 
of the common difficulties w.as the non¬ 
availability of a suitable local partner. 


Regional Disparities and Ex¬ 
pansion of Bank Branches 

The article entitled "Regional 
Disparities and Expansion of Bank 
Branches" by K.K. George pub¬ 
lished in Eastern Economist dated 
December 10, 1976 expressed the 
personal views of the author and 
not of the State Bank of India with ' 
which he Is associated. V\fe regret 
very much that this fact was not 
stated while publishing the article. 
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! Several cases have come to li^t where 
^dian investors were not serious about 
iroposals they made initially and withdrew 
iter on for no valid reasons. It is neces' 
Iry to have an in-depth analysis of 
)jccessful or abandoned ventures and find 
5 ut not only the means of avoiding 
isualty bpt also improving the rate of 
fciniltance. At the moment an inter- 
ninisterial joint ventures committee and a 
si! in the ministry of Commerce decide 
[he proposals for joint ventures. It is 
not known what steps they take to ensure 
lhat only viable projects are approved. 

A recent study ha.s disclosed that our 
(ITorts to set up joint ventures abroad 
found maximum success in south-east 
Asian countries. Of the 43 countries we 
ventured into, seven in south-east Asia 
alone accounted for 37 per cent of the 
business proposals, amounting to 40 per 
cent of the proposed Indian equity partici¬ 
pation. Of the 65 units which went into 
production, 33 (51 per cent) involving 56 
per cent of the investment were located in 
this region. According to the study, the 
immediate prospects arc more promising. 
Of the 63 units in various stages of impli- 
mcntation, 37 (59 per cent) involving 71 
per cent of the proposed investment would 
be in south-east Asia. The drop-out rate 
was also the lowest in this region. Only 
19 per cent of the 86 proposals approved 
for south-east Asia were abandoned after 
approval as against the over-all drop-out 
^ rate of 45 per cent. 

Malaysian venturas 

Among the south-east Asian countries, 
Malaysia has the largest number of Indian 
joint ventures. Fifty ventures have been 
approved, of which 23 are already in 
operation. This is attributable to a number 
of attractive incentives. Only eight pro¬ 
posals were abandoned after approval. 
Malaysia has always laid claim that abun¬ 
dant capital is available for investment in 
loint ventures. Over-subscription of capital 
is a normal phenomenon on the Malaysian 
investment scene. Foreign invesment is 
welcome so long as the operations of 
toreign entrepreneurs are in accord with 
the aims of the new economic policy of that 
country. Under this policy, the Malaysian 
government has indicated that industria¬ 
lisation will be a priority factor in future 


development, and in pursuance of this 
objective, its main agent for industrial 
development—the Federal Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Authority—has been intensifying 
efforts to bring in new investors from 
other countries. The government offers a 
wide range of incentives for attracting 
foreign investors to set up industries. 
Incentives are designed to provide total or 
partial relief from the payment of income- 
tax (40 per cent) and development tax 
(5 per cent) to companies investing in new 
enterprises or expanding existing ones. 

climatw in Indontsia 

Indonesia is the next in the field with 
16 proposals approved and three already 
in production. As late as 1971, Indo¬ 
nesia did not have a single Indian joint 
venture proposal. The investment climate 
is extremely favourable and several Indian 
entrepreneurs are now turning their atten¬ 
tion to this country. Our government is 
also keen to establish economic relations 
with this vitally important south-east 
Asian country. This is indicated by the 
offer of a S50 million commodity credit to 
Indonesia. 

Singapore, the workshop of south-east 
Asia, is ideally situated to take full 
advantage of growing markets in the 
region. The investment climate is excell¬ 
ent and industrial services developed by 
the government are of a high standard. 
Yet it is surprising that only nine propo¬ 
sals have been approved and only one is 
in production though six are in various 
stages of implementation. Our indus¬ 
trialists should see to it that the opportu¬ 
nities and gaps presented arc taken advan¬ 
tage of by entering into collaboration 
agreements for joint ventures, parti¬ 
cularly in export-oriented industries. Our 
industrialists should know that investing 
in Singapore offers many advantages. The 
Singapore currency is stable; banking, 
shipping, warehousing facilities are abun¬ 
dant and of good quality; the govern¬ 
ment has a high sense of purpose and 
minimum red tape; it has a well-develop¬ 
ed infrastructure providing good com¬ 
munications, utilities, security and econo¬ 
mic study facilities. And last, but not 
least, taxes are fairly applied and conside¬ 
rable incentives arc available for export 
and expansion. 

Though proposals approved in Thai¬ 


land, the''Philippines, Fiji and Hong 
Kong are negligible in number (seven in 
Thailand, one in production; four in the 
Philippines, one in production and two 
in Fiji and Hong Kong), prospects for 
investment are quite bright. An Indian 
entrepreneur who has set up several 
ventures in this region belielves that people 
in south-east Asia arc scared of Japa¬ 
nese economic domination and feel that 
India can provide a counter-balancing force. 

Apart from some investment of Ameri¬ 
can capital in Thailand and the Philip¬ 
pines and the Dutch capital in Indonesia, 
80 per cent of the factories in that region 
are Japanese. So far as India is concern¬ 
ed, Bangkok is as near to Calcutta as is 
Bombay. There are no import duties on 
plant and equipment in those countries. 
Fortunately our engineering credibility in 
these countries is very high. As regards 
the main facilities available in south-east 
Asia, one can hope in these countries to 
get an industrial licence in three to six 
months. For example, there is a law in 
the Philippines under which the govern¬ 
ment is obliged to issue licence in three 
months. In Thailand also the government 
is quite eager to grant licences. In Indo¬ 
nesia, the time taken is slightly more, but 
it does not exceed six months. 

Thai concessions 

In Thailand, only one agency, the board 
of investment, is authorised to grant all 
clearances and allow remittances, profits, 
etc. Besides, income-tax exemption is 
allowed for seven years, and imports of 
raw materials are, in many cases, allowed 
free of duty. Repatriation of money 
from Indonesia is completely free. There 
is no restriction on remitting dividends, 
from Thailand. One has, however, to 
show the relevant agreement under which 
this is done. The low equity holding of 
Rs 30 crores in joint ventures had been 
dictated by India’s foreign exchange shor¬ 
tage. This constraint has now ended. 

It is sometimes held that the oil-rich 
countries in west Asia offer great opportu¬ 
nities for Indian investment. But most of 
these countries are mainly interested in 
export-oriented industries requiring high 
volume and low-cost technology, which 
our country cannot offer. The moot 
question is: Can we face up to the com- 
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petition in export of [technology J with 
Tnu1ti*natioDaI corporation? 

A well-known economist at a Bombay 
seminar struck a note of caution about 
joint ventures. He observed that econo¬ 
mic thinking that went into the original 
conception of joint ventures and the 
euphoria spread earlier on that basis has 
not materialised. While acknowledging 
that there has been an exponential impact 
of the earlier projects, he feels that at 
present there is a tendency to play down 
the importance of political stability for 
the success of a joint venture. According 
to him, no country is stable in terms of 
investment. Giving the example of Afri¬ 
can countries, he pointed out that during 
the last fifteen to twenty years, out of 28 
African countries which had won Indepen¬ 
dence, in 23 countries military coups had 
taken place with the result that several 
successful joint ventures in countries like 
Nigeria, Ethiopia and Uganda had been 
nationalised. In contrast, fifteen years 
ago, Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia 
were considered danger spots. These 


|[countries are now considered safe'for 
investment. Thus in any political assess¬ 
ment of a country, our entrepreneurs 
ought to take into account the clement of 
uncertainty. 

Potential investors in our country are 
handicapped for lack of information 
about opportunities for collaboration 
prospects in overseas countries. The cre- 
tion of a centre to provide the necessary 
information will stimulate the interest of 
our investors. The Review Committee on 
Export Promotion Council (1965) recom¬ 
mended that a separate non-ofiicial orga¬ 
nisation should be created to “dissemi¬ 
nate information about the possibility of 
joint ventures, scope for participation in 
civil and structural contract work and 
export of Indian know-how in diverse 
fields”. Not much progress has been 
made to implement the suggestion. 

There is at present no facility in our 
country for insurance of investments 
abroad against political and other risks. 
This often acts as a deterrent. Most of the 
advanced countries such as the USA, UK, 


Japan and West Germany have elaborat 
insurance schemes to cover risks of over 
seas investments. A major complicatio 
is posed by the fact that the profits ^ 
investors arc taxed in the home countr 
as well as in the country where invest 
ment is made. The only remedy is fo 
our government to enter into doubl 
taxation agreements with other countries 

There is good scope for the establish 
ment of joint ventures in the small-scal 
sector also as the achievements of ou 
country in this sector have been internatio 
nally recognised. A number of develop 
ing countries look to us for guidance ii 
promoting the growth of small industries 
There is a large number of Industrie 
like fruit canning, toiletries, cosmetics 
sewing machines, electric fans, etc, when 
Indian participation can be envisaged 
What is needed in giving special incentives 
to our enti-cpreneurs. Investors concede 
that the guidelines laid down by the 
government to this end have been useful 
but these need to be backed by a consis 
tent policy. 


Hold of irrigation on farm economy in Gujarat 

N. T. Patel & N. V. Namboodiri 


The authors took up the study of two talukas of Gujarat, Anand 
and Dholka, to examine the impact of irrigation facility on cropping 
pattern and production- Anand has 80 per cent irrigated area and 
Dholka less than 15 per cent. The study showed that due to the 
intensive use of water, cropping intensity was higher by 27 per cent 
in Anand than in Dholka and due to lesser availability of water for 
irrigation, farmers in Dholka did not take the risk of increasing 
outlay on various inputs. 


Irrigmion is the key factor for expanded 
agricultural productitm in our country. 
At the beginning of the fourth live year 
Plan about four-lifths of the country's 
cropped area depended exclusively on 
rainfall. To rai.se the total production is 
the major aim behind either intensive 
or extensive land utilization. In certain 
areas land utilization has become impos¬ 
sible due to the lack of irrigation facili¬ 
ties. In certain other areas cultivation 
can be done only in certain seasons. 
Fertilizers, high yielding varieties of 
seeds and modern power drawn machi¬ 
neries play an important role in increas¬ 
ing overall production but the use of such 
inputs is determined by the availability 


of water for irrigation. With adequate 
supply of water, these inputs can bring 
about a positive change in cropping in¬ 
tensity and productivity. Irrigation has 
its own control on crop fixation as well as 
on the flexibility in crop rotation. 

The main objectives of this stidy arc : 

(a) the impact of irrigation on: (i) 
cropping pattern, and (ii) crop production; 

(b) A comparative study of dry and 
irrigated area regarding input structure 
and crop production and (c) general 
economy of the dry and irrigated 
farms. 

Anand and Dholka talukas of Gujarat 
state were selected for the study. The 


former was selected as irrigated area and 
the latter as dry area. From Anand .30 
farms were selected at random from farms 
having gross irrigated area above 80 pef 
cent. Similarly from Dholka 30 samples 
were selected from farms having gross 
irrigated area less than 15 per cent. This 
data relates to the agricultural year 
1972-73. 

As land is the basic determinant and 
irrigation is one of the major inputs for 
agricultural production, information re¬ 
garding the quality of land and avail¬ 
ability of water for irrigation is to be 
examined. Due to the lack of informa¬ 
tion regarding the soil structure, average 
value of land is accounted here. The 
details of operational holding and the 
investment on irrigation equipment art; 
shown in Table 1 

The average size of operational hold¬ 
ing was 7.08 hectares in Anand and 
39.8 hectares in Dholka. The per hectare 
value of land in /knand was about 5.5 
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0 es higher than that of Dholka. But 
[le average size of bolding in Anand was 
ss than one-fifth of that in Dholka. 
[ii$ was because Dholka is predomi- 
(ntly a dry area and frequently affected 
)y drought conditions. Relatively the 
trtility of land in Anand is more than 
II Dholka. 

In Anand all the farms had their own 
lamp-sets. About 27 per cent of the 
elected farms had their own pump-sets 
n Dholka. Per farm investment on 
rrigation was about Rs 9850 and Rs 9910 
in Anand and Dholka respectively. The 
investment structure among the two 
lalukas (in wells, pump-sets and under¬ 
ground water conveyance system) was 
on a similar pattern. But it was found 
that due to less availability of under¬ 
ground water and also because of salty 
water it was risky for Dholka farmers to 
invest money for installing pump-sets. 

Cropping pattern has got direct rela¬ 
tion with the availability of water for 
irrigation. The use of high yielding 
varieties and chemical fertilizers was 
found less in dry area. The cropping 
pattern of both the areas is shown in 
Table II. 

Table II shows that tobacco, bajra and 
cotton were predominant crops and 
they occupied about 80 per cent of the 


gross cropped area in Anand taluka, but 
in Dholka cotton and wheat were predo¬ 
minant crops and they covered about 
76 per cent of the total cropped area. 

In Anand, area under tobocco was 
highest (45.65 per cent) followed by bajra 
and cotton in that order. In Dholka, area 
under cotton was highest (57..70 per cent) 
followed by wheat and jowar in that 
order. More emphasis was given on cash 
crops than food crops in both talukas. 

In Anand taluka all crops except bajra 
were 100 per cent irrigated. As for bajra 
70.2 per cent of the total area was irrigat¬ 
ed. In Dholka less than 40 per cent of 
area under each crop, except minor crops 

Tai 

Operational Holding and lnv< 


was irrigated. In Anand 94.2 per cent of 
gross cropped area was irrigated while it 
was 9.2 per cent in Dholka. 

Cropping intensity shows the intensity 
of land use for crop production. The 
average cropping intensities were 1.21 and 
1.00 respectively in Anand and Dholka. 
Due to high intensity of the use of water 
for irrigation, cropping intensity was 
higher by 21 per cent in Anand than that 
in Dholka. It indicates that irrigation is 
an important factor for the extensive uti¬ 
lization of land. 

To study the farm economy, a compa¬ 
rative study have been made in these two 
areas. The study highlights the hold of 
U I 

ifment on Irrigation (per farm) 


Particulars 

Per 

Anand 

Farm 

Dholka 

Operational holding (in hectare) 

7.08 

.39.80 

Value of land (per hectare) 

27000 

5000 

Investment on electric motor/oil engine (Rs) 

2500 

2580 

Investment on wells (Rs) 

6000 

6750 

Underground pipeline (Rs) 

1350 

580 

Total investment for irrigation (Rs) 

9850 

9910 

Gross area irrigated (hectare) 

8.11 

3.7 

No of farms having pumpsets 

30 

8 


Tabll 11 

Cropping Pattern for Anand and Dholka (per farm) 




Anand (per farm) 



Dholka (per farm) 


Name of crop 

Total area 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Total area 

Per cent 

Per cent 


under 

area 

to gross 

under 

area 

to gross 


crop 

irrigated 

cropped 

crop in 

irrigated 

cropped 


in 

under 

area 

hectare 

under 

area 


hectare 

crop 



crop 


Paddy 

0.74 

100 

8.59 

1.61 

33.5 

4.02 

Cotton 

1.40 

100 

16.26 

22.96 

8.4 

57.30 

Bajra 

1.68 

70.20 

19.-52 

1.28 

36.7 

3.19 

Tobacco 

3.93 

100 

45.65 


— 

— 

Jowar 

— 

— 

— 

6.40 

4.4 

16.18 

Wheat 

0.61 

100 

7.08 

7.51 

3.7 

18.74 

Other minor crops 

0.25 

100 

2.90 

0.23 

95.7 

0.57 

. Total/overall 

8.61 

94.20 

100.0 

40.07 

9.20 

100.0 

Net area sown (in hect) 


7,08 



39.80 

Gross cropped area (in hect) 


8.61 



40,07 

Cropping intensity 



1.21 



1.00 
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TABUm 

Crop-wise Outpnt gad Eiqwiiditure Per Hectare for Anand Talaka 


Name of crops 

Total 

output 

(Rs/hect) 

Total 

input 

(Rs/hect) 

Output- 


Input structure (in Rs/hect) 

-j 

ratio 

Irriga¬ 

tion 

Draught Labour Fertilizer 
power 

Seeds and 
pesticides 



2 

3 

4* 

5* 

6* 

na 

8* 

Paddy 

3830 

1561 

1.98 

401 

176 

382 

561 

41 


(1577) 



(25.7) 

(11.3) 

(24.5) 

(35.9) 

(2.6) 

Tobacco 

5120 

2082 

2.46 

183 

240 

487 

1146 

26 


(3038) 



(8.8) 

(11.5) 

(23.4) 

(55.0) 

(1.3) 

Cotton 

5670 

2497 

2.27 

279 

194 

709 

675 

640 


(3173) 



(11.2) 

(7.8) 

(28.4) 

(27.0) 

(25.6) i 

Wheat 

2876 

1237 

2.32 

303 

122 

426 

259 

127 


(1639) 



(24.5) 

(9.9) 

(34.4) 

(20.9) 

(10.3) 

Bajra 

2562 

926 

2.77 

241 

143 

288 

229 

25 


(1436) 



(26.0) 

(15.5) 

(31.1) 

(24.7) 

(2.7) 

Total/orerall 

4386 

1825 

2.40 

237 

200 

472 

783 

133 

per hectare 

(2561) 



(13.0) 

(11.0) 

(25.9) 

(42.9) 

(7.2) 

Total/overail 

39306 

16353 

2.40 

2127 

1794 

4226 

7014 

1192 

per farm 

(22953) 



(13.0) 

(II.O) 

(25.9) 

(42.9) 

(7.2) 

*♦ In column No. 1 figures in parentheses indicate net benefit per hectare/per 

farm. 




♦ In column No. 4 to 8 figures in parentheses indicate percentages to total cost. 







Table IV 







Crop-wise Output and Expenditure Per Hectare for Dholka Taluka 



Name of crops 

Total 

Total 

Output- 


Input structure (in Rs/hcctare) 



output 

input 

input 

— 

. - 

— 


— 


(Rs/hec- 

(Rs/hec- 

Ratio 

Irriga- 

Draught 

Labour 

Fertilizer 

Seeds and 


tare) 

tare) 


tion 

Power 



pesticides 


1** 

2 

3 

4* 

5* 

6* 

7* 

8* 

Paddy 

622 

821 

0.76 

46 

103 

367 

267 

38 


(-119) 



(5.6) 

(12.6) 

(44.7) 

(32.5) 

(4.6) 

Cotton 

643 

236 

2.72 

13 

53 

107 

50 

13 


(407) 



(5.5) 

(22.5) 

(45.3) 

(21.2) 

(5.5) 

Jowar 

700 

273 

2.56 

6 

33 

83 

24 

127 


(427) 



(2.2) 

(12.1) 

(30.4) 

(8.8) 

(46.5) 

Bajra 

486 

260 

1.87 

3 

65 

117 

54 

21 


(226) 



(1.2) 

(25.0) 

(45.0) 

(20.8) 

(8.0) 

Wheat 

691 

310 

2.23 

17 

61 

81 

13 

138 


(381) 



(5.5) 

(19.7) 

(26.1) 

(4.2) 

(44.5) 

Total/ovcrall 

655 

280 

2.33 

14 

55 

109 

48 

54 

per hectare 

(375) 



(5.0) 

(19.6) 

(38.9) 

(17.1) 

(19.4) 

Total/overall 

25771 

11038 

2.33 

540 

2123 

4304 

1890 

2181 

per farm 

(14733) 



(5.0) 

(19.6) 

(38.9) 

(17.1) 

(19.4) 


*• In column No. 1. figures in parentheses indicate net benefit per hectare/per farm. 
* In columns from 4 to 8, figures in parentheses indicate per cent to total cost. 
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cultivation was 177 per cent in Anand 
while in Dhoika it was only 87 per 
cent. '• 

Wheat was totally an irrigated crop in 
Anand while wheat was totally an unirri¬ 
gated crop in Dhoika. In the irrigated 
wheat the output was four times higher 
than that of dry wheat. The output input 
ratio for wheat in Anand and Dhoika 
was 2.32 and 2.23 respectively. It shows 
that due to low input use for cultivation 
of wheat in Dhoika, per hectare return 
was less but it was just opposite in 
Anand. 

priority for tobacco 

Tobacco got top priority in Anand but 
had no existence in Dhoika. Per hectare 
return was Rs 5120 and cost of produc¬ 
tion Rs 2082. The output-input ratio 
was 2 46. 

Jowar got third priority in Dhoika and 
did not exist in the cropping pattern of the 
selected farms in Anand. Among all the 
crops, jowar had got highest output 
(Rs 7(K)) and net return (Rs 427) per 
hectare in Dhoika. Output-input ratio 
for this crop was 2.56. 


and Dhoika were 2.40 and 2.33 which 
were more or less equal. 

Due to non-availability of water for 
irrigation the farmers in Dhoika were not 
taking the risk of raising the cost of culti¬ 
vation. The output-input ratio does not 
show much difference among the two farm 
situations. It indicates that the average 
return on input was not much different. 
However, due to lesser availability of 
water for irrigation, the farmers would 
not try to increase various inputs. The 
input structure among the two farm 
situations shows that top priority was 
given to fertilizer in irrigated area while 
in dry area the major contribution among 
all inputs was labour. The overall output- 
input ratio remained almost the same in 
both these areas. 

One of the major reasons for the in¬ 
creased cost of output is the use of 
chemical fertilizers and high yielding 
varieties of seeds. But it is found that 
the uses of such modern inputs is directly 
related to the availability of water for 
irrigation. In such area credit societies 
have to play an important role by provid¬ 
ing more finance for installing new wells 
for irrigation. 


irrigation on the cultivation pattern. For 
this purpose, the output per hectare, 
allocation of crops and different input 
itructure have been worked out as shown 
in Tables HI and IV (page 1222). 

On per hectare basis the cost of paddy 
cultivation in Anand (Rs 1561) was about 
twice that of Dhoika (Rs 821) while the 
output of paddy in Anand (Rs 3038) was 
more than 4 times than that in Dhoika 
(Rs 622). The cultivation of paddy at 
the existing situation was profitable in 
Anand (Rs 1577) but it was not profitable 
in Dhoika (—Rs 199). The output-input 
ratio of paddy shows that it was advisable 
to increase expenditure on paddy culti¬ 
vation in Anand as it gave 98 per cent 
net return on every additional expendi¬ 
ture, while in the case of Dhoika the net 
return per unit of additional expenditure 
shows only 24 per cent. A look at 
the allocation structure of input shows 
that for paddy cultivation in Anand top 
priority was given to the use of fertilizer 
followed by irrigation, labour and draught 
power. The input structure of paddy in 
Dhoika shows that out of all inputs the 
contribution of labour was highest follow¬ 
ed by ffirtilizer, draught power and irri¬ 
gation. 

negative returns 

In view of the above results we 
arrive at the conclusion that due to lack 
of irrigation facilities the use of modern 
inputs such as fertilizers and high-yielding 
varieties of seeds was limited and resulted 
in negative return. Cotton was profitable 
in both talukas. The cost of cultivation 
of cotton in Anand (Rs 2497) was about 
11.5 times higher than that of Dhoika 
(Rs 236). The per hectare output of 
cotton in Anand (Rs 5670) was eight 
times that of Dhoika (Rs 643). The 
output-input ratio in Dhoika indicates 
that it was possible to increase output by 
increasing expenditure on inputs. But it 
could not be possible to increase the use 
of fertilizer because of the non-availabi¬ 
lity of water for irrigation. 

» The per hectare output of bajra in 
Apand (Rs 2436) was about five times of 
that in Dhoika (Rs 486) and the cost of 
cultivation of bajra in Anand (Rs 926) 
was about 3.5 times higher than in 
Dhoika (Rs 260). The net return on bajra 


At th* aggregate level the per hectare 
output in Anand (Rs 4.t86) was about 
6.5 times of that in Dhoika (Rs 655). The 
per hectare cost of cultivation in Anand 
(Rs 1825) was also 6.5 times of that in 
Dhoika (Rs 655). This shows that net 
return on investment was equal in both 
talukas. 

As for the allocation of inputs, irres¬ 
pective of crops, in the case of Anand 
top priority was given to fertilizer fol¬ 
lowed by irrigation, draught power and 
seeds and pesticides. But in the case of 
Dhoika top priority was given to labour 
followed by draught power, seeds and 
pesticides, fertilizer and irrigation. Due 
to less availability of surface and under¬ 
ground water in Dhoika, irrigation 
got lowest priority. Because of this farmers 
in Dhoika did not prefer to take risk by 
increasing the cost of cultivation even 
though output-input ratio was high. It 
indicates that irrigation was a constraint 
for Dhoika farmers to increase cost of 
cultivation on different inputs to raise yield 
per hectare. Output-input ratios in Anand 


cropping intensity 

It is found that the cropping intensity 
of irrigated farms is about 27 per cent 
higher than that of dry farms. In the dry 
area the cropping pattern was dominated 
by cotton and its output-input ratio was 
higher than in irrigated farms. Another 
important result was that, in the aggregate 
level the per hectare output of irrigated 
farm was 6.5 times higher than that of 
dry farms while the cost of inputs used 
was also 6.5 limes higher in irrigated 
area. 

The above results indicate that ade¬ 
quate steps have to be taken in dry areas 
to raise and sustain farm productivity. 
Dryland area is spread over the length 
and breadth of the country and techno¬ 
logical backwardness is felt more in such 
areas. If these areas could be given ade¬ 
quate irrigation facilities they would have 
a major impact on the country’s economy. 
The need of exploring the possibilities and 
providing adequate irrigation net-work 
in dry areas is highly essential. 
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Assistance to 


Maurice J. Williams 


developing countries 


The author is chairman of the Deveiopment Assistance Committee (DAC) 
appointed by the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). With the aid of the available data he has 
shown that the volume of aid by the DAC countries to the developing 
countries has continued to increase from 1973 to 1975 both in 
money and real terms. However, the level of aid at 0.36 per cent 
of Gross National Product (GNP) in 1975 for this group of countries 
was about one third of the target set by the United Nations (UN). 

It shows that much more determined effort will have to be made by 
these countries in the coming years to increase their aid to the 
developing countries to one per cent of their GNP as stipulated by 
the UN. 


Thi VII w that the development assistance 
of DAC member countries is on a down¬ 
ward trend proved wrong in 1974 and 
again in 1975. There has been a major 
change in the aid responsiveness of most 
DAC countries. The outlook for the 
next five years is a more adequate flow 
aid—on a rising trend—more effectively 
addressing thcj^^needs and priorities of 
developing countries. 

' In 1974 and 1975 DAC members raised 
[their net disbursements of Official Deve¬ 


for the first time and Sweden for the 
second-achieved the 0.7 per cent target for 
Official Development Assistance (Sweden 
with 0.82 per cent, and the Netherlands 
with 0.75 per cent). Particularly rapid 
growth also was recorded by Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, New 
Zealand, and Norway. France has sus¬ 
tained a good performance as to the level 
of aid. Improved volume performance 
by these nine countries reflects budgetary 
choices. They have adopted medium- 


WINDOW 

ON 

THE WORLD 


lopment Assistance (ODA) by over 40 
percent. At 8 9.4 billion in 1973, ODA 
rose to 8 11.3 billion in 1974 and to 8 13.6 
billion in 1975. As a share of Gross 
National Production (GNP), this repre¬ 
sents an increase from 0.30 per cent in 
1973 to some 0.33 per cent in 1974 and 
0.36 per cent in 1975. Despite price infla¬ 
tion, aid rose in real terms. Considering 
that this occurred during a period of 
major recession and budgetary deficits 
for DAC countries, their determined 
response to developing courties’ needs 
must be recognised. 


term plans to further improve their con¬ 
tribution, which now accounts for about 
40 per cent of total ODA from all DAC 
member countries. It appears likely that 
their combined ODA will continue to 
increase in real terms at an annual rate 
of about 10 per cent over the period 
1976-80. Consequently, they will make 
susbtantial progress in increasing aid 
relative to the 0.7 per cent target of GNP, 
adopted by the United Nations in 1970 
for the Second Development Decade, 
while seeking to focus aid more sharply 
on specific needs. 


flow of ODA in both 1974 and 1975, in 
eluding West Germany, Japan, the Unitei 
Kingdom, the United States, Switzerland 
Australia and Finland. Italy increasct 
its aid in 1974 but notin 1975. Fo 
these countries the growth of GNP hai 
only an indirect influence on the volunn 
of aid and, hence, their future aid per 
formance is more uncertain. In pertieu 
lar, the aid performance of the United 
States, W. Germany and Japan—the stron¬ 
gest industrial countries has a dominani 
effect on combined DAC member per 
formance. 


broad agreement 

All DAC member countries agree bs to 
the importance of raising the level of 
assistance for countries most in need of 
longer-term structural development of 
their economies. There also is broad 
agreement that official aid should be 
considered in relation to other factors, 
including maximum expansion of the 
developing countries’ export earnings, and 
their efforts to mobilise their domestic 
resources and energies. These factors 
must be seen as interrelated p.arts of a 
renewed cooperative efforts between deve¬ 
loped and developing countries. 

DAC countries have taken a dual 
approach on the question of future levels 
of aid. Some, as noted above, plan their 
efforts in relation to targets of aid as a 
percentage of GNP, which provides a 
general indication of the relative burden 
for donor countries. Others are more 
likely to be influenced by specific needs 
for capital on concessional terms with 
which they can identify their assistance 
programmes. Progress is being made 
towards focusing increased aid particu¬ 
larly on programmes which address the 
basic needs of the poorest peoples and’’ 
regions, for more adequate job opportu¬ 
nities, food production and improved 
income distribution. 


In 1975 two countries—the Netherlands Other DAC members increased their out- 


Future projections, always difficult, are 
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especially uncertain in times of great 
change: the past may not be the best 
guide to the future. While there is a 
strong bias in favour of projecting past 
unsatisfactory trends for aid into the 
future, this approach would overlook the 
major changes that have occured in 1974 
and 1975 — in the responsiveness of DAC 
members to developing country needs, 
their attention to fresh policy approaches, 
and their renewed awareness that deve¬ 
lopment is best achieved by a complex of 
integrated actions affecting trade, com¬ 
modities, and the transfer of technology, 
as well as by increased concessional aid. 

Given these changes and the responses 
by most DAC countries, it appears 
almost certain that we will see a conti¬ 
nuation of the trend of increasing aid — 
more effectively linked to developing 
country- needs priorities and efforts—that 
will riase the prcformance of DAC coun¬ 
tries from the 0 30 per cent of their com¬ 
bined GNP in 1973 to a proportion 
closer to 0,40 per cent of GNP around 
1980. 

Also noteworthy has been the perfor¬ 
mance of DAC members in total net Hows 
of capital to developing countries. Total 


net flows in 1975—including Official Deve¬ 
lopment Assistance, grants by private 
voluntary agencies, and capital provided 
at market terms—were S 38.8 billion. This 
total flow is equal to 1.02 per cent of 
DAC members’ combined GNP, com¬ 
pared to 0.81 per cent in 1974. It is the 
first time that the total flow target of one 
per cent of Gross National Product has 
been reached collectively by DAC mem¬ 
bers. In its latest form, the target applies 
to the transfer of financial resources from 
developed countries individually. While 
figures arc not yet completed for indivi¬ 
dual countries, it appears that practically 
all increased their total outflow in dollar 
terms, sometimes very sharply, and that for 
at least seven countries—Belgium, Canada, 
France, W. Germany, Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United States (for the 
first time) — these flows as a share of 
GNP were well above one per cent. 

DAC member countries initially under¬ 
took in the “Resolution on the Common 
Aid Effort” adopted in March 1961, to ex¬ 
pand the flow of resources to developing 
countries and improve the terms and effec¬ 
tiveness of developing assistance. They 
charged DAC with responsibilityto build 


understanding and support for the com¬ 
mon effort. Since its inception, the com¬ 
mittee has also contributed to clarification 
of key development issues. Particular 
attention has been devoted to the needs 
of developing countries, promotion of 
their exports, levels and types of assis¬ 
tance, problems of indebtedness and pri¬ 
vate investment, as well as such sectoral 
issues as employment, education, agricul¬ 
ture, population, technology, and the 
poorest countries and peoples. 

In assessing the role of the DAC in 
support of the common development 
effort, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
important fact that it can only operate 
within the framework of the political and 
economic policy decisions taken by its 
members. The DAC has demonstrated 
over the years that, within this frame¬ 
work, it is reasonably well fitted to pro¬ 
mote the collection and review of infor¬ 
mation on its members’ programmes and 
efforrs, facilitate the exchange of experi¬ 
ence among them, coordinate their deve¬ 
lopment policies, and collectively seek, 
through successive evaluations, to encou¬ 
rage them to improve their performance in 
the transer of resources for development. 


Official Development Assistance from DAC Member Countries to Developing Countries and Multilateral Agencies 

(Net disbursements) 


Countries S million % of GNP 



Average 

1965-67 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Average 

1965-67 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Australia 

134 

286 

430 

507 

0 56 

0.44 

0.55 

0.61 

Austria 

13 

40 

59 

64 

0.13 

0.15 

0.18 

0.17 

Belgium 

89 

235 

271 

378 

0.49 

0.51 

0.51 

0.59 

Canada 

160 

515 

713 

880 

0 28 

0.43 

0 .50 

0.58 

Denmark 

20 

132 

168 

205 

0 18 

0 48 

0 55 

0.58 

Finland 

3 

28 

38 

48 

0.04 

0.16 

0.17 

0.18 

France 

774 

1,461 

1,616 

2,091 

0.72 

0..57 

0.59 

0.62 

Germany 

461 

1,102 

1,433 

1,689 

0..'18 

0..32 

0.37 

0.40 

Italy 

98 

192 

216 

182 

0,15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.11 

Japan 

305 

1,011 

1,126 

1,148 

0.29 

0.25 

0.25 

0.24 

Netherlands 

92 

322 

436 

604 

0.44 

0.54 

0.63 

0.75 

New Zealand 

9 

29 

39 

66 

0.21 

0.27 

0.31 

0.52 

Norway 

13 

87 

131 

184 

0.17 

0.43 

0.57 

0.66 

Sweden 

52 

275 

402 

566 

0.23 

0.56 

0.72 

0.82 

Switzerland 

13 

65 

68 

104 

0.08 

0.16 

0.15 

0.18 

United Kingdom 

481 

603 

730 

863 

0.45 

0.34 

0.38 

0.37 

United States 

3,413 

2,968 

3,439 

4,007 

0.45 

0.23 

0.24 

0,26 

Total DAC Countries 

6,130 

9,351 

11,317 

13,585 

0.42 

0.30 

0.33 

0.36 
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A practical approach to 

M zaKiA.™ fisheries development 


The Aslan Development Bank (406) has financed 13 fisheries projects 
In 10 member countries, according to the author who is a Project 
Manager with the ADB. The Bank has stressed marine fisheries mainly 
in the off-shore waters. This article shows that the success of the 
fisheries projects in Asian countries has created great enthusiasm for 
further development of similar projects. 


Fish, one of the cheapest and most basic 
sources of valuable protein, is a vital 
item in the diets of most people who live 
today in Asia’s developing, often under¬ 
nourished countries. Estimates of con¬ 
sumption vary from one country to an¬ 
other, from an annual low of 10.5 kilos 
per capita in Indonesia and 11 kilos in 
Bangladesh to 26,6 kilos in Malaysia and 
30 kilos in the Philippines, 

Current demand, however, usually 
outstrips supply. This trend is likely to 
continue: keeping in mind the rates of 
population growth in many of the 
region’s countries and the estimates of 
their food production, it is a realistic 
assumption that the demand for fish will 
go on rising at a faster rate than produc¬ 
tion. 

Increasingly pressing in future will be 
the need for concerted liction in terms of 
increasing investment in this sector of 
development, with the major emphasis 
being on fisheries and resource manage¬ 
ment- 

global scene 

At present, the world catch of fish is 
approximately 70 million metric tons, of 
which about 62 million tons come from 
the sea and about eight million tons from 
inland fisheries. The maximum possible 
production of conventional species of 
marine fish is estimated to exceed the 
present yield by about 50 per cent — 
about 100 million tons. The conclusion 
is that there is still considerable scope 
for expansion of fisheries production with¬ 
out affecting the world’s maximum sus¬ 
tainable yield, 

From the fisheries viewpoint, the Asian 


Development Bank’s developing region 
may be divided into three sub-regions. 
The first is the Indian Ocean* where pre¬ 
sent production is about three million 
tons, while the potential is estimated to 
be in the neighbourhood of 10-12 million 
tons. The second sub-region, the South 
China Sea* also shows considerable poten¬ 
tial for fisheries development. Total cur¬ 
rent production of both pelagic and demer¬ 
sal fishes here is conservatively estimated 
to be 4.8 million tons, while preliminary 
estimates show a potential of about an¬ 
other four million tons. Finally, there is 
the South Pacific. Although precise data 
on present production and potential are 
lacking, it is felt that a considerable 
potential exists for expansion of fisheries 
production in this sub-region.* 

considerable scope 

The above relates to the marine sub¬ 
sector of the Bank’s developing member 
countries (DMCs). In the inland fisheries 
subsector, production of DMCs both in 
the Indian Ocean sub-region and the 
South China Sea sub-region is estimated 
at about 2.5 million tons and 1.3 million 
tons respectively. Considerable potential 
also exist in the inland fisheries subsector 
as there are millions of hectares of 
swamps, brackish water and ponds in the 
DMCs which are suitable for the develop¬ 
ment of aquaculture and inland fisheries. 

As of September 20 1976, the Bank had 
financed a total of 13 fisheries projects in 
10 member countries — Bangladesh, 
Burma, Republic of China, Indonesia, 
Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka, Thailand and Viet Nam. Of 
these, three projects are in Indonesia and 


two in Viet Nam. Three projects have 
been completed, three are nearing com¬ 
pletion and the rest are under implemen- 
tation. 

The Bank’s total lending to the fishe¬ 
ries sector amounts to some 5125 million, 
which is about four per cent of its total 
lending, and about 17 per cent of the 
agriculture and agro-industry sector. 

Of this amount, 532.5 million is from 
the Bank’s special funds resources and 
$92.98 million from ordinary capital 
resources of the Bank. 

a leading lender 

The Bank’s total lending in the fisheries 
sector compares favourably with the com¬ 
bined lending of the World Bank and 
IDA, which amounts to about 585 million. 
This shows that the Bank, as a multi¬ 
lateral development financing institution, 
is emerging as a leading lender to the 
region’s fisheries sector. 

It is estimated that the total investment 
in these 13 projects amounts to .some 
5225 million. 

The total projected production of fish 
from these projects is estimated at about 
280,0''.0 tons. On the basis of a conser¬ 
vative price assumption, these projects 
are expected to generate a gross income 
of about 5135 million and opportunities 
for the gainful and direct employment of 
about 27,000 fishermen and workers. 

The projected catch of 215,000 tons as 
against a potential of 15 million tons, 
however, will be a relatively modest 
accomplishment and establishes the need 
for further investment to exploit the con¬ 
siderable potential resources in the Indian 
Ocean, South China Sea and South Paci¬ 
fic regions. 

So far the Bank has undertaken four 
technical assistance projects in the fishe¬ 
ries sector amounting to $471,000, which 
is about 1.76 per cent of the Bank’s total 
technical assistance financing. In addition, 
the Bank has financed a regional techni- 
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cal assistance project for a fish market 
study which was undertaken by FAO/SCS* 
on the basis of cost sharing. 

Of the 13 loan projects financed by the 
Bank, four were exclusively export-orient¬ 
ed, five were both for export as well asfor 
domestic needs and four were exclusively 
for domestic requirements. The major 
species to be caught under the Bank 
financed projects are shrimp, skipjack and 
tuna (mainly for export purposes), Spanish 
mackerel, pomfret and snappers (for 
export and domestic consumption) and 
other species (for domestic consumption). 

Fishing methods adopted in Bank- 
financed projects were trawling (mainly 
for shrimp and snapper), long-lining and 
polelining for skipjack and tuna, gill¬ 
netting for Spanish mackerel and purse 
seining for sardines. 

In the formulation of the Bank's fishe¬ 
ries projects, attention has been focussed 
on three major factors: resource avail¬ 
ability and technical considerations; an 
integrated approach envisaging a chain of 
operations from the catching of fish to 
preserving and then marketing these both 
abroad and/or to domestic markets (this 
approach, therefore, entails vessel mecha¬ 
nisation, establishment of onshore faci¬ 
lities such as refrigeration and ice-making 
complexes and provision of marketing 
equipment such as refrigerated trucks or 
carriers, etc.); and the application of 
appropriate technology. 

critical review 

A critical review of Bank-financed pro¬ 
jects will show that its involvement in 
the fisheries sector has so far been mostly 
in marine fisheries, and to a small extent, 
in inland fisheries which, with certain 
exceptions, requires most local currency. 
Resource situations, the level of locally 
practised fishing technology and market¬ 
ing facilities have been the main factors 
considered in designing Bank-financed 
fisheries projects. Because of the fact 
that waters closest to the coast are 
already overfished in most DMCs, none 
of the Bank’s fisheries projects is concern¬ 
ed with the inshore portion of marine 
fisheries. The bulk of projects are in the 
offshore subsector involving resources at 
medium distances from the coast and 
intermediate technologies. Deep-sea fishing 


which requites considerable investment 
and modern technology, has been confined 
to only two of the Bank’s projects. 

The two projects involving modem 
technology are the Deep-Sea Fisheries 
Development Project in the Republic of 
China and the skipjack fishing component 
of the Korean fisheries project. Both 
these countries have highly developed and 
technologically advanced fishing indus¬ 
tries and Bank-financed vessels there are 
equipped with modern navigational equip¬ 
ment, fishing gear and refrigeration faci¬ 
lities. The technology provided, however, 
is still intermediate and not the most 
modern and capital-intensive. During 
appraisal of the Korean project, for 
instance, the automatic pole-lining system 
had already been developed and was in 
operation elsewhere, but a decision against 
its introduction was taken partly for 
technological reasons and partly on 
account of employment considerations, 
since labour requirements would have 
been reduced by half. 

intermediate technology 

Less advanced technology has been 
deliberately provided in all other Bank 
fisheries projects and use has been made 
in most cases of local shipbuilding yards 
and local materials to construct project 
vessels. The equipment installed on pro¬ 
ject vessels is generally intermediary bet¬ 
ween that used traditionally in developing 
countries and that now in common use in 
advanced countries. For instance, simple 
mechanical type trawl winches (with 
power offtake directly from the engine, 
which cost about S500 per unit) are used 
rather than hydraulic winches (which cost 
about $4,000): simple type fish finders 
(at about $500) rather than echo-sounders 
(at about $4,000) and compasses (at about 
$300) rather than more sophisticated 
gyro compasses (costing about $2,000), 
etc. 

Similarly, in the case of refrigeration 
equipment. Bank staff have been careful 
in introducing sophisticated higher rpm 
compressors. In this context, it is gene¬ 
rally understood that low rpm compres¬ 
sors can be efficiently maintained and 
operated for longer periods with less 
maintenance problems under less than 
optimum service conditions. Low rpm com¬ 


pressors would require more labour thai 1 
higher rpm compressors which have buili i 
in automatic devices and require carefi ! 
maintenance and more spare parts. , j 

However, if high rpm compressors ar <■ 
operated properly, they are more efficien i 
than low rpm compressors. With thi 
technical background, and also with thi ^ 
recent shift from low rpm compressors t( i 
high rpm compressors in developing coun I 
tries, the Bank has carefully assessed thi 
technological conditions and service an( ^ 
spare parts situation for each project. 

Thus, for the two first Indonesian fishe 
ries projects, located in remote areas, lov 
rpm compressors were accepted, while j 
higher rpm range was stipulated for tlw 
Java fisheries project, because it is close 
to Jakarta and has access to more advanc 
ed service and spare part facilities. 

income generation 

From the point of view of income gene¬ 
ration, Bank-financed fisheries projects 
can be classified into five categories: (i) 
Projects whose direct beneficiaries are the 
small and poor fishermen. The two fishe¬ 
ries projects in Viet Nam, the Pakistan 
fisheries and Thailand fisheries belong to 
this category; (ii) Projects whose direct 
beneficiaries are public limited companies 
but where indirect beneficiaries are the 
small fishermen. The three projects in 
Indonesia fall in this category: (iii) Pro¬ 
jects whose direct beneficiaries are govern¬ 
ment corporations, but where indirect 
beneficiaries arc the poor fishermen. The 
Burma fisheries project and the Bangla¬ 
desh fsheries project belong to this cate 
gory; (iv) Projects where small fishermen 
have been the direct beneficiaries through 
cooperatives. The Korean and the Sn 
Lanka projects belong to this category; 
and (v) Projects where the direct bene-, 
ficiaries are private fishing companies and 
indirect beneficiaries are the fishermen. 
The deap-sea fishing project in the Repub¬ 
lic of China is an example. 

From the income effects point of view. 
Bank’s approach has been pragmatic. All 
appraisal reports pertaining to the fishe-k 
ries sector deal appropriately with social 
and other benefits of the projects. In this 
respect, a two-dimensional approach has 
been adopted 

In cases where fishermen are the direct 
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beneficiaries, a full investigation of the 
ishermen’s income position is made, 
jank staff calculates how much the income 
)f the fishermen will increase as a result 
of the project, and these conclusions are 
reflected in the Bank’s appraisal reports. 
To ensure that a substantial portion of 
the beneficiaries is made up of small 
fishermen, a policy statement as well as 
financing criteria are prepared to reflect 
this requirement and to guide the project 
agencies accordingly. The Bank’s experi* 
ence has shown that the income position 
improves from a minimum of 80 per cent 
to a maximum of about 150 per cent as a 
result of the project. 

cr«ating opportunities 

In cases where fishermen are indirect 
beneficiaries, practically alt fishermen who 
arc employed by project agencies are 
those who arc poor, do not own boats 
and are otherwise underemployed. The 
' projects not only create opportunities for 
I their gainful employment but employ them 
' on better terms in two ways; firstly, they 

■ are engaged at 15 to 30 per cent higher 
I wages ,than the prevailing market rate, 

> and secondly, Bank staff make a com¬ 
pulsory introduction of an incentive 

• scheme based on the catch-share system 

■ which varies from project to project. This 
I system has worked out well up to now, 

■ and is reviewed by Bank staff periodically. 

• Incomes of employed fishermen has more 

> than doubled in some cases as a result of 

• this sy.stcm. 

So far, the Bank has had six lessons of 
I institutional experience in terms of effec- 
I live implementation of fisheries projects. 

I In most of these, development financ- 
. ing institutions (DFls) have been selected 
to act as intermediary executing agencies 
to provide financing to fishermen. Such 
financing includes the proceeds of the 
Bank loan—engines, fishing, gear, nets 
and other equipment—as well as in some 
cases, provision of local currency for hull 
construction and others. In this context, 
although the main emphasis of Bank 
^ •'appraisal is on the viability of fishing 
operations and of the project as a whole, 
DFIs arc reviewed by the Bank. The 
major consideration in the selection of 
the DFI is that it has had previous 
experience of fishing operations. The 


fisheries project in Pakistan, the two 
fisheries projects in Viet Nam and one 
component of the fisheries project in 
Bangladesh are the examples of this, 

In the case of three fisheries projects in 
Indonesia, a separate public limited com¬ 
pany was created to execute and operate 
each project. Initially, these enterprises 
are fully government-owned but their 
charters provide for disinvestment by 
government as well as the full possibility 
of the association of the private sector 
when the project starts showing profitable 
results. In the case of Sri Lanka 
fisheries project, commercial banks were 
used to channel the proceeds of the Bank 
loan to the fishermen and fisheries 
cooperatives. In the case of Thai 
fisheries project, a government marketing 
agency, namely the Fish Marketing Orga¬ 
nisation, was used to channel the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Bank loan to fishermen. 
In the case of Korean fisheries project, 
the National Federation of Fisheries Co¬ 
operatives was used as the intermediary 
executing agency. For a component of 
Bangladesh fisheries project, fisheries 
cooperatives arc the end-users, and in 
the case of Burma fisheries project, a 
fisheries development corporation—a 
statutory body owned 100 per cent by 
government was used as the executing 
agency. 


executing agencies 

Although most of fisheries projects are 
still under execution, some results of 
institutional arrangements arc already 
discernible. In the case of DFIs, including 
fisheries cooperatives used as intermediary 
executing agencies, the experiences have 
proved to be quite successful. One major 
contributory factor in ttiis is that the 
DFIs in question were well established in 
organisational structure, management and 
staffing, number and location of branch 
offices, all suited to the eflectivc handling 
of the subloan operations. 

In terms of project implementation, the 
Indonesian experience has proved to be 
successful. The Riau fisheries project 
was implemented substantially ahead of 
schedule, while the Irian Jaya fisheries and 
the Java fisheries projects are being imple¬ 
mented on schedule. Thus public limited 


companies have been found to be efEective 
tools for implementing fisheries projects. 

In the financing of Bank fisheries pro¬ 
jects, attention is paid not only to the 
implementary capacity of an executing 
agency but also to its institution-building 
abilities. In this context, like a family 
doctor, the Bank does oflfer certain pres¬ 
criptions which are well taken in the 
better interest of the country’s economy. 
To illustrate this in, the case of the Burma 
fisheries project, a set of policy measures 
was suggested by tho Bank which has now 
begun to bear fruit. 

operational inefficiency 

In 1974, the Bank’s appraisal mission 
found the Burma Fisheries Corporation, 
the project’s executing agency, to have 
been incurring net loss on its fisheries 
operations ever since its inception in 1964. 
Between 1964-65 and 1966-67, the overall 
performance of the corporation was pro¬ 
fitable because of its pearling activities. 
The fisheries operations were losing 
money. Between 1968-69 to 1972-73, with 
the exception of a small profit in 1969-70, 
the corporation incurred losses on an 
overall basis. The major reason for this 
situation was the substantial losses due to 
operational inefficiency in its fishing 
activities. These losses fluctuated from a 
minimum of Kyat 1 million to about Kyat 
six million per annum. 

Against this background, a remarkable 
improvement has taken place. After the 
Bank’s appraisal of the project in March 
1974 (the overall loss amounted to Kyat 
4.7 million in 1973-74), the loss was 
reduced to Kyat 0,2 million in 1974-75. 
The corporation earned a net profit of 
Kyat 11.4 million in 1975-76 of which the 
net profit from fisheries amounted to 
about Kyat 8.0 million in 1975-76. Pro¬ 
duction, from only its trawling opera¬ 
tions, increased from 1,800 tones in 1973- 
74 to about 9,000 tons 1975-76. 

In the current year, 1976-77 (April to 
June), production has been about 2,000 
tons, which is considered high since this 
was the lean season because of the mon¬ 
soon. 

In the past, the export of shrimp and 
fish from Burma had been negligable. In 
1971-72, a total of only 14 tons amount- 
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ing to a value of S50,000 of shrimp was 
exported to Hong Kong. In 1972-73, 
about 60 tons of shrimp valued at 
5200,000 and about two tons of fish were 
exported to Hong Kong. Then, in 1975- 
76, the corporation exported 51 million 
worth of shrimps, red snappers and lob¬ 
sters to Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan. 

In 1976-77, the export target is about 
55 million, of which about $0.8 million 
has already been achieved. The stock in 
hand is worth about $0.5 million and is 
currently awaiting shipment to foreign 
markets. 

This breakthrough in the overall opera¬ 
tional efficiency of the corporation was 
achieved as a result of adopting—and 
strictly enforcing—policy measures sugges¬ 
ted by the Bank at the time of appraisal. 
To recapitulate, these were : (i) the 
corporation was reorganised, its manage¬ 
ment changed four senior officers (ii)an 
incentive scheme was adopted immedia¬ 
tely after the Bank's apprais il, and as a 
result income positions of the fishermen 
have increased from Kyat 150 per month 


r 


Last year the record grain crop in the United 
States was largely offset by a disastrous 
harvest in the Soviet Union and the already 
low level of world erain stocks received little 
replenishment. While prices backed off their 
peaks they remained at very hiph levels. Con¬ 
sequently, the ucreape sown in Canada, the 
United States, the USSR and the EEC 
was up considerably this year. With weather 
conditions favourable in most areas, penera- 
lly bountiful harvests have resulted. In fact, 
this year's world wheat harvest is expected 
to be the largest ever. Production is estimated 
at 381) million tonnes (I tonne=^-l metric ton 
2204.6 lbs.) up 6.4 per cent from Inst year’s 357 
million and 2 2 per cent above the previous 
record harvest in 1973-74. 

In the Uiited States, drought was expe¬ 
rienced in some areas and yields per arre were 
lower than last year, largely offsetting the 
increase in area sown. The total wheal crop, 
for eximple, is estimated to be slightly less 
than the record 58 million tonnes brought off 
the fields in 1975 despite a 7 per cent increase 
in area sown. Forecasts for the corn crop, 
the key X]S feed grain, have been reduced 
as a result of dry conditions in the corn belt 
during the summer but the latest production 
estimate is 149 million tonnes, up from the 
aMtime high of 146 million tonnes in 1975 
and far above the modest 118 million tonnes 
taken off sun-baked fields in 1974. The soy¬ 
bean crop, however, is expected to yield 33 
million tonnes, a decrease of 18 per cent 
from 1975. 

While forecasts for U.S. grain output were 
reduced as the growing season progressed, 
V_ 


to about Kyat 800 per month, skippers’ 
salaries have risen from Kyat 700 to about 
Kyat 3,000 per month, and sea allowances 
have been increased from Kyat 2 to Kyat 6 
per day. In addition, incentives in the form 
of medical facilities and trophy awards 
to various trawlers and opportunities for 
training abroad for the best skippers, 
engineers and fishermen are also being 
offered; (iii) as stipulated in the legal 
documents, the corporation has auctioned 
off its unusable boats, numbering about 
90; (iv) the corporation had 42 retail 
shops which have now been liquidated; 
and (v) the corporation is now in a 
position to obtain competitive prices for 
its produce through auction mechanism. 

On the whole, a scramble for the sea 
has started around the project area. Where 
there was once indifference among the 
corporation’s workers, there is now 
evi lent cnthusi ism The corporation it¬ 
self has bccvime a mode! for other similar 
organisations in Burma to emulate. 

So far, the Bank’s emphasis has been 
on marine fisheries mainly in the offshore 


estimates of Soviet production were revised 
upwards. Reports of drought in Russia's 
winter wheat areas had at first caused mo¬ 
dest production forecasts but Ihe latest esti- 

Selectcd World Crop Statistics 
1973* 1974 1975 


(million of metric tons) 

Grain Pro¬ 


duction 


U.S.A. 

23.1.0 

199.3 

242.1 

256.9 

of which 

Corn 

143 4 

118 4 

146 4 

149. 1 

Wheat 

46.4 

48.9 

58 1 

58 0 

C^anada 

36.6 

30.7 

37.0 

45.4 

of which 

Wheat 

16 2 

13,3 

17.1 

23.6 

U.S SR 

222.5 

195.7 

139.9 

215.0 

Australia 

16,7 

15.9 

17.7 

13.6 

Ricc Pro¬ 
duction 

World 

324.3 

331.2 

351.3 

344.0 

of which 

China 

113 0 

120.0 

122.0 

122.0 


•Crop years beginning July 1. 


mates put Soviet wheat and coarse grain out¬ 
put at 215 million tonnes, up a hefty 54 per 
rent from Inst year’s meagre harvest and 
just below the record crop of 223 million 
tonnes in 1973 74. Soviet grain imparts in the 


waters of DMCs. The Bank has also 
concentrated on the improvement and 
upgrading of conditions for artisanal 
fishermen. Deep-sea fishing, except in the 
case of china fisheries project and the 
skipjack component of Korean fisheries 
project has received relatively little atten¬ 
tion. It is evident that offshore and arti¬ 
sanal fisheries will need to receive the 
Bank's increasing attention in view of 
their considerable potential in the Indian 
Ocean and South China Sea. Inland 
fisheries and aquaculture development are 
other important areas in need of develop¬ 
ment assistance. 

References: 

1. India. Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Burma, East African Countries, Iran and some 
of the middle eastern countries. 

2 Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, Taiwan, 
China, Viet Nam, Sringaporc. Hongkong, Cam¬ 
bodia and Malaysia. 

3. Skipjack (a kind of tuna) is the most impor¬ 
tant species in the region. Current caichisai 
the level of 250,000 m.t only against approxi¬ 
mate maximum sustainable catch of 1 million 
m t. 

4. South Chinn Sea Fisheries Development and 

Coordinating Programme of the Food and Agii- 
culturc Organisation. | 


1975-76 crop year totalled a itutssive 26 mil- i 
lion tonnes compared with 5 million in the 
previous year but with an abundant harvest 
this year imports are likely to be cut at least 
by half. 

In other areas crops have been generally 
very good although production in Europe for 
the second year in a row, and In Australia 
has suffered because of severe drought Never¬ 
theless, wheat production in western Europe 
might actually increase this year despite the 
dry weather. Tiptest esiimatcr put the crop 
at 51 million tonnes compared with 49 million 
the year before. Hewever, the total grain crop 
is estimated at 125 million tonnes down 3 
per cent from last year and 12 per rent below 
the 1974 harvest. Eastern European grain 
production is estimated to reach 90 million 
tonnes, a slight 2 per cent gain from last year. 

In Australia drought has seriously reduced 
expected output. Dry weather resulted in a 
much smaller area sown and wheat production 
is currently projected at 8 million tonnes com¬ 
pared with 12 million in the previous year. 

In Asia, favourable monsoons have resul¬ 
ted in record crops in many countries. Con¬ 
sequently, the often heavy reliance on grain 
Imports has been significantly reduced. China’s 
grain production this year is estimated as being 
of enormous p oportions with the vital rice crop 
yielding 122 million tonnes, about equal to 
last year's record harvest. Total grain pro 
duction in India is forecast to be 20 per cent . 
above the previous year while Pakistan ami 
Bangladesh, usually large Imp liters of grain, i 
have also had vary good crops. I 

Courtesy—-Bank of Montreal j 
_ J 


- — . ^ 

World grain stocks replenished 
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Oil Price Hike 

j iiVEN OF the 13 members of 
he Organisation of Petroleum 
ixporting Countries have deoi¬ 
led to put up their prices by 
0 per cent from January 1 and 
ly a further five per cent from 
uly I next year. Saudi Arabia 
nd its close ally, the United 
Irab Emirates (UAE) will 
aise their price by only five 
)er cent. A statement issued 
it the end of the oil price 
inference held on December 
17 put on record the split in- 
ide OPEC over price increases 
3y saying that Saudi Arabia 
md the United Arab Emirates 
UAE) would apply one single 
rise of five per cent, effective 
in January 1. 

The communique stated that 
she other ! 1 members had 
sigrecd to increase the basic 
reference price—for “light 
Arabia” crude—-from S 11..'ll 
} barrel to % 12.70 at the be¬ 
ginning of next year, and to 
S 13.30 on July I. it said all 
other crude prices would be 
laised by a similar amount. 
The statement was issued shor¬ 
tly after the final meeting of 
the three-day conference. The 
13 OPEC countries ‘unanimo- 
ously’ agreed to recommend 
steps through the OPEC spe¬ 
cial fund to assist developing 
countries in keeping with 
efforts to achieve a new inter¬ 
national economic order, the 
statement said. It said the 
conference had therefore deci¬ 
ded to increase assistance to 
developing countries lacking 
oil by 5 800 million the amount 
allocated to the special fund in 
1976. OPEC countries were 


prepared to make a contribu¬ 
tion from this fund, as indicated 
at the fourth UN Conference 
on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD’s integrated com¬ 
modity programme). 

The statement pointed out, 
however, that Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates, 
which dissented on the price 
issue, felt that the allocation 
through the ."isccial fund was 
a matter to be decided by 
OPEC Finance ministers. Both 
countries would, nevertheless, 
remain among the principal 
donor countries. The ministers 
approved OPEC’s 1977 budget 
and decided to hold the next 
regular conference of oil minis¬ 
ters on July 12, 1977. They 
also appointed Mr Ali Moha¬ 
mad Jaidar of Qatar as OPEC 
Secretary-General for a two- 
year period from January I. 
He will succeed Mr Feyide of 
Nigeria. 

Effect on India 

This country will be hit hard 
by the oil price hike announ¬ 
ced by the OPEC countries. 
According to oil experts the 
foreign exchange outgo will 
shoot up by about Rs 74 crorcs 
in a full year at the current 
level of 13 million tonnes crude 
imports. This figure is, how¬ 
ever, based on the 10 per cent 
increase by all countries other 
than Saudi Arabia and UAE, 
who have decided on only a 
five per cent rise. Thus in 
case another five per cent in¬ 
crease envisaged from July 
is taken into consideration the 
burden will increase to over 
Rs lOOcrore. Soon after get¬ 


ting the news of escalation in 
crude prices, the Petroleum 
minister, Mr K.D. Malaviya, 
stated that the reported price 
hike was an unwelcome news 
for our economy. Conceding 
that the OPEC countries were 
well within their rights to 
secure full value for their pro¬ 
duct, the minister said that it 
would all the same hit ail deve¬ 
loping countries. 

Central Rule in Orissa 

The President, Mr Fakhrud- 
din Ali Ahmed, issued a 
proclamation on December 16 
under Article 356 of the Cons¬ 
titution assuming to himself 
all the functions of the go¬ 
vernment of Orissa and all 
powers vested in or exercisable 
by the governor of that state. 
The state assembly has been 
kept under suspended anima¬ 
tion. By means of another 
order, the President has direc¬ 
ted that all functions of the 
state of Orissa and ail the 
powers vested in or exercisable 
by the governor of that state 
under the Constitution, which 
have been assumed by him, 
shall be exercised by the go¬ 
vernor of that state under the 
superintendence, direction and 
control of the President. Mr 
M. Ramakrishnayya, at present 
Secretary in the Ministry of 
Shipping and Transport, has 
been appointed as adviser to 
the governor. He has already 
reached Bhubanesv'ar. 

Manufacture of 
Sponge Iron 

The ministry of Industry has 
decided to allow some units in 
the private sector to manufac¬ 
ture sponge iron. Preference 
will be given to proposals for 
manufacture of sponge iron 
based on solid reductants. The 
Secretariat for Industrial 
Approvals has invited appli¬ 
cations for industrial licences 
for the manufacture of sponge 
iron in the prescribed pro¬ 


forma, dong with necessary 
fees etc. 

Tariff Values for 
Gases 

The government has revis¬ 
ed the tariff value for gases 
falling under item I4H of the 
Central Excise Tariff. Accord¬ 
ing to government notification 
issued an December 14, the 
tariff values of oxygen, com¬ 
pressed and cleared in cylin¬ 
ders have been raised from 
Rs 3.00 per cubic metre hither¬ 
to Rs 3.20 per cubic metre. 
The tariff values of oxygen, 
compressed and cleared 
through pipelines have been 
raised from Re 1 per cubic 
metre to Rs 1.20 per cubic 
metre. The tariff values for 
liquid oxygen in terms of gas 
have been reduced to Rs 1.60 
per cubic metre as against 
Rs 1.95 per cubic metre 
hitherto. 

Curb on Money Supply 

Money expansion in the cur¬ 
rent financial year will not be 
allowed to exceed 12 per cent 
against 9.7 per cent last year, 
the union minister for Reve¬ 
nue and Banking, Mr Pranab 
Kumar Mukherjee, stated recen¬ 
tly. He told the Parliamentary 
Consultative Committee atta¬ 
ched to his ministry that 
money for further procurement 
of foodgrains would be found 
by recycling funds already 
deployed in grain stocks. In 
other words, the government 
will unload some of the stocks 
before replenishing them 
through further procurement. 
At present, more than Rs 2,100 
crores of bank credit is locked 
up in grain stocks, estimated 
to be over 17 million tonnes. 

Mr Mukherjee added that 
the government was concerned 
at the price rise since April 
this year and was keeping a 
constant vigilance to ensure 
that it was kept under control. 
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in future could co-operate, 
in the processing of coal. He 
said that his country attached 
great importance to coal as a 
source of energy. 

Mr Pant said that items 
included in this long-term 
trade plans were textile machi¬ 
nery, machine tools and elec¬ 
tronic components. Proposals 
regarding production and co¬ 
operation in the field of fishe¬ 
ries, potato, meat and chemi¬ 
cals were being discussed by 
the two countries. He said 
that the coal industry in India, 
which had increased its pro¬ 
duction from 78 million tonnes 
to 100 million tonnes in the 
last two years, was today 
poised for a pivotal role in 
the nation’s energy economy. 

Slurry Pipeline 

Kudremukh engineers and 
the Bechtel specialists, on behalf 
of Met-Chem Consultants, 
began their detailed survey 
work on the 70-km long slurry 
pipeline on December 7, 1 ‘)76- 
The authorities of Kudremukh 
Iron Ore Company are anxious 
that during the pipe laying 
from Kudremukh to the New 
Mangalore Port, agricultural 
operations are not disturbed 
significantly. The government 
of Karnataka, it is understood, 
will soon allow the Kudremukh 
authorities the right of way 
along approximately 47 kms 
from Mangalore up to the 
western side of the Kudremukh 
hills. About 23 kms of the 
pipeline will pass over the hilly 
terrain through the Bhagavati 
forest and hill. It is estimated 
that a width of land about 30 
metres, 15 metres on either 
side of the pipeline, will be 
required for laying this pipe¬ 
line. The major length of the 
pipeline passing through 
Mangalore and nearby areas 
will be buried four to live feet 


deep, and will therefore be 
available for agricultural pur¬ 
poses after the pipe is laid. 

Work on the construction of 
the 48-km Bajagoli-Kudre- 
mukh road, the vital link of the 
Mangalore-Kudremukh high¬ 
way is in full swing, with 
elephants pulling down the 
trees and helping the clearance 
of the jungle through the 
Bhagawati forest. Constructed 
by the Karnataka state PWD 
this all-weather, eight-metre 
wide asphalt road has become 
a challenge to road-builders 
due to the difficult terrain and 
weather. Presently the road 
link between Mangalore and 
Mallcswara, the Kudremukh 
project site, is 175 kilometres. A 
new alignment of roads which 
will reduce the distance to 114 
kms, is proposed, connecting 
Padubidri on the national high 
way No. 48 north of Mangalore 
by an existing 40-km approach 
road. This will be strengthened 
and developed for the heavy 
vehicular traffic. 

Unit Trust Sales 
Competition 

In .Tuly each year the Unit 
Trust sells units at a conces¬ 
sional rate, which is called the 
special offer sales. Since July 
1972 the Trust has been orga¬ 
nising a competition for its 
agents and brokers spread all 
over the country to reward 
those agents and brokers who 
sold the largest number of units 
during July. In this year’s 
competition in the northern 
region 10 agents/brokers won 
merit prizes and 61 agents/ 
brokers won consolation prizes. 
The first prize is of the value 
of Rs 700 and the last prize of 
Rs 300. Consolation prizes 
are of the value of Rs 100 each. 
The total value of all the 71 
prizes being given to agents in 
this region was Rs 11,100. A 
significant feature this year was 


that a majority of the agents/ 
brokers had exercised their 
option to receive prizes in the 
form of units. 

Risk Cipital 
Foundation Loans 

The Risk Capital Foundation, 
sponsored by the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India 
has sanctioned loans for 
Rs 8.50 lakhs to two techno¬ 
crats to enable them to provide 
their share of the promoters’ 
contribution required for 
implementing their projects. 
The loans are interest-free and 
carry only a service charge of 
one per cent per annum. The 
loans will be repaid by the pro¬ 
moters from their own income 
including income from 
dividends. Mr R.L. Toshniwal, 
a co-promoter of M/s Banswara 
Syntex Ltd, was sanctioned a 
loan of Rs 6 lakhs. With this 
amount, Mr Toshniwal would 
be able to contribute his share 
of the promoter’s contribution 
amounting to Rs 17 lakhs. The 
project being promoted by Mr 
Toshniwal in the joint sector 
along with the Rajasthan State 
Industrial & Mineral Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd, 
envisages the manufacture of 
synthetic blended yarn. The 
spinning mill with a comple¬ 
ment of 12,320 spindles is being 
set up at a cost of Rs 3.66 
crores and is being located in 
the notificd/industrially less- 
developed district of Banswara 
in Rajasthan. 

The second loan of Rs 2.50 
lakhs was given to Mr N. 
Venkaiya, a co-promoter of 
M/s Godavari Plywoods Ltd, a 
joint sector project being set up 
in collaboration with the 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd. 
The project envisages the set¬ 
ting up of plywood unit at 
Ramapachodavaram, a tribal 
agencyarea in east Godavari dis¬ 


trict in Andhra Pradesh, for tt ^ 
manufacture of 1.5 million s , 
metres of plywood per annua ^ 
With the supplementary so g 
loan assistance from th ^ 
foundation, Mr Venkaiya wou ^ 
be able to provide the co-pro j 
moter’s contribution of Rs 1 , 
lakhs required for establishio . 
the project with a capital cos 
of Rs 1.42 crores. The balanc 
of the promoter’s contributio 
is being provided by the Andhr 
Pradesh Industrial Develop 
ment Corporation Ltd. 

Import of Textile 
Machinery Resented 

The textile machinery indus 
try will sufier a major setbacl 
in its export promotion drivi 
if the government pcrmittei 
import of complete textile mills 
the chairman of the Textih 
Machinery Manufacturers 
Association, Mr Suresh Mehta 
stated recently in New Delhi 
He was referring to the govern 
ment’s decision to permit ar 
ad hoc import of three comp' 
lete textile mills for producing 
export textiles. 

He explained that this step 
was coming at a time when 
the industry was exportinj 
sophisticated machinery to 
various countries in the world, 
including some advanced 
countries. Besides, the indust¬ 
ry was in a position to supply 
90 per cent of the equipment 
needed for the type of textile 
mills the National Textile Cor¬ 
poration was being allowed to 
import. He added that the 
government’s decision to 
liberalise imports to allow Rs 1 
crore worth of textile machi¬ 
nery equipment to be imported 
by textile units would also 
hurt the industry which wa^ 
striving for increased supplies 
to the domestic market. 

Mr Mehta pointed out that 
the industry with an investment 
ofRs 100 crores and production 
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capacity of Rs 250 crores per 
annum, suffered from under¬ 
utilisation of capacity. The 
capacity utilisation had gradu¬ 
ally come down from 75 per 
cent up to 1965 to 38 per cent 
in 1975-76. Against the total 
capacity of Rs 250 crores, he 
anticipated the production this 
year to be Rs 100 crores only. 
In order to increase the capa¬ 
city utilisation, the industry 
was making a determined effort 
to boost exports against stiff 
international competition and 
under-cutting efforts by some 
•of the major exporters in the 
world market. 

Iron and Steel Exports 

Indian steel has become a 
force to reckon with in the 
international market. Accord¬ 
ing to a review presented 
recently at the quarterly review 
meeting of senior steel execu¬ 
tives, presided over by the 
minister for Steel and Mines, 
Mr Chandrajit Yadav. India 
had exported during the eight 
months from April to Novem¬ 
ber this year, a total quantity 
of 1 67 million tonnes of iron 
and steel valued at Rs 224 
crores. This performance regis¬ 
ters a 353 per cent increase 
over what was achieved during 
the corresponding eight months 
of last ye.ir in terms of quantity. 
It is actually 108 per cent more 
than the total performance 
during the whole of the year 
1975-76. Value-wise it worked 
out to 98 per cent over that of 
the whole of last year. 

India's exports consisted of 
988,885 tonnes of pig iron valu¬ 
ed at Rs 71.78 crores, 474,573 
tonnes of billets valued at 
Rs 65.95 crores, 786,640 tonnes 
of bars and rods valued at Rs 
68.82 crores, 94,588 tonnes of 
structurals valued at Rs 19.17 
crores. This performance has 
been in the background of a 
fluctuating climate in the inter¬ 
national market for iron and 


steel. But for this, the per¬ 
formance would have been a 
still more spectacular break¬ 
through. The review showed 
that during the opening months 
of the current financial year 
there was a hope that markets 
would get firmed up. How¬ 
ever, these hopes did not fruc¬ 
tify and by the end of June a 
declining trend was visible. 
During the last 3 months par¬ 
ticularly there has been a sharp 
decline in the international 
price. 

A high-level Indian delega¬ 
tion headed by the managing 
director of SAIL International 
and senior officers of Bokaro 
and Rourkela recently toured 
important buying centres in 
the United Stales, South 
America, United Kingdom and 
Europe. They managed to 
book orders for 150,000 tonnes 
of pig iron and trial order 
for 15,000 tonnes of rolled 
coil from Bokaro. 

US Order 

An important order for 
which negotiations have been 
initiated in the US is for the 
sale of 120,000 tonnes of slabs 
from Bokaro which envisaged 
a monthly shipment of 20,000 
tonnes per month. The SAIL 
International participated m a 
number of global tenders and 
secured more than 23 of them 
against stiff international com¬ 
petition. Even in countries 
where traditionally sophisticat¬ 
ed suppliers like Japan had 
virtual monopoly, SAIL 
International has been able to 
make inroads and secure 
global tenders as in the case of 
rails in South Korea. The 
steel plants have also risen to 
the occasion to meet the chal¬ 
lenges posed by our export 
requirements particularly in 
the matter of specifications, 
quality, size etc. 


Form III—A (See Rule 4A[1]) 

Form of Ganeral Notice to be given to (he members of the public before 
making an ^iplication to the Cwtral Government under sub-section (2) of 
Section 23 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 196 9. 

It is hereby notified for the information of the public that LIPTON 
(INDIA) LIMITED and CAMPBELL &CO. (SOUTH INDIA) LIMITED 
propose to make an application to the Central Government in the 
Departnwnt of Company Affairs, New Delhi, under sub-section (2) of 
Section 23 of the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, 
for approval to their scheme of merger/amalgamation with a new Rupee 
Company which is propc sed to be incorporated in the State of West Bmgal 
under the name and style of "LIPTON TEA (INDIA) LIMITED" or such 
other name as may be permitted by the R^istrar of Companies. Brief 
particulars of the Scheme are as under 
1) Name and address of the applicant undertaking ; 

(i) LIPTON (INDIA) LIMITED, a Company incorporated in U.K. 
having its Registered Office at Station Avenue. Walton-On-Thames, 
Surrey, U.K., and its principal place of business in India at 9, Weston 
Street, Calcutta-700013. 

(ii) CAMPBELL & CX). (SOUTH INDIA) LIMITED, a Company 
incorporated in India and having its Registered Office at Bnstow 
Road, Wellingdon Island, Cochin. 

ii) Management structure of the undertaking(s) proposed to be merged/ 
amalgamated :— 

Lipton (India) Limited is managed by a Board of Directors consist¬ 
ing of Mr. J.N. Perkins, Mr. D.M Boll, Mr. D F. Jeffrey and Mr. 
W.J. Sayers, 

Campbell & Co. (South India) Limited is managed by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Mr. H.V.J. Wait, Mr. R.R. Khullar and Mr. 
R. Mukerji. 

iii) Capital structure of the undertaking{s) proposed to be merged/ 
amalgamated ;— 

The Authorised and Paid-up Capital of Lipton (India) Limited 
consists of 1,125,000 Equity Shares of£l each, fully paid up. Ail 
the aforesaid shares are held by Unilever Limited. U.K. and its 
seven nominees. 

The Authorised and Paid-up Capital of Campbell & Co. (South 
India) Limited consists of 1,200 Equitv Shares of Rs. 100/- each, 
fully paid up. Out of the aforesaid 1.200 shares, 1,080 shares are 
held by City Ceylon Tea Agency Limited, U.K. and the remaining 
120 shares are held by Heath A Co. (Calcutta) Private Limited. 

iv) Present activities of the undertaking(s) proposed to be merged/ 
amalgamated :— 

Lipton (India) Limited is mainly engaged )n the manufacture and 
marketing of paeketed teas in India, The Company also makes for 
its captive use. tea packaging and other machines. 

Campbell A '’Co. (South India) Limited is mainly engaged in ex¬ 
port of manufactured teas, bulk-blended teas and packet teas from 
India to various countries. 

v) Reasons, in brief, for the proposed merger/amalgaraalion :—■ 

The amalgamation is proposed for the purpose of reducing the non¬ 
resident interest in the Applicant Companies in conformity with the 
provisions of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act. 1973. 

vi) Details of the exchange ratio'consideration proposed for shareholders/ 
creditors, etc. ohhe amalgamated/merged undertaking :— 

The shareholders of the amalgamating Companies, viz. Lipton 
(India) Limited and Campbell A Co. (South India) Limited will be 
issued shares in the New Rupee Companv for an amount equivalent 
to the estimated total net assets value of the amalgamating 
Companies as on list December, 1976, less Development Rebate 
Reserve, Capital Reserve due to revaluation of fixed assets made in 
1964 and profits/proposed dividendspending remittance as on the 
said date. The net assets value of the amalgamating Companies as 
on 31st December, 1‘>76, less the aforesaid Reserves and profits/ 
proposed dividends pending remittance as on the said date is 
estimated at Rs. 2,6‘>,5I,‘)I8/-. Any profit or loss made by the 
amalgamating Companies between 1st January. 1977, and the 
Transfer Date (being the date the Courts may appoint for vesting the 
assets and liabilities of the amalgamating Companies in the New 
Rupee Company) shall be to the account of the shareholders of the 
amalgamating Companies. After shares have been issued as afore¬ 
said, the New Rupee Company will make a public issue and ensure 
that the non-resident interest dors nut exceed 40 per cent of its 
total Paid-up Capital. 

2. Any person interested in the matter may make a representation to the 
Secretary, Department of Company Affairs, Government of India, 
Shastri Bhavan. Now D-alhi, within 14 days from the date of publication 
of this Notice, intimating his views on the proposal and indicating the 
nature of his interest therein. 

For and on behalf of Lipton (India) Limited. 
Sd.'- 

(R.R. Khullar) 

Chief Finance Exeentive. 

For and on behalf of Campbell A Co. (South India) Limited, 
Sd/- 

(R.R. Khullar) 

Director. 

Dated this ISth day of Dectmber, 1976. 



Company Meeting 


The Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 

Summary of the Statement of Shri Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey, Chairman, The Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., made at 57th Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders on 
Wednesday, the 22nd December, 1976 at Bombay. 


While presenting the accounts 
for 1975-76 of The Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 
Shri Krishnaraj M.D. Thacker- 
scy. Chairman of the Company, 
drew the attention of the 
shareholders to the decline in 
the net profits of the Company 
to Rs. 2.84 crores from Rs. 
10.66 crores of the previous 
year. He attributed the drastic 
fall in the net profit to the 
steeply rising cost of opera¬ 


tions and sharp fall in freight 
index. 

He also observed that for the 
current year 1976-77, the finan¬ 
cial results of the Company 
would not be far different from 
that of 197,5-76 due to conti¬ 
nuing rise in operational costs 
and the likelihood of further 
hike in oil prices. 

Shri Thackerscy also referred 
to the reported decision of the 
Government of India in revis- 

Balance Sheet as 


ing the tonnage target from 8.6 
million GRT with one million 
GRT on order, to 6.5 million 
GRT for the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan, due to various reasons 
including decline in the import 
of crude oil and foodgrains. 
He also highlighted the gains 
of national emergency inter 
alia, in disciplining and stream¬ 
lining all the sectors of national 
economy, yielding to industrial 
peace and higher productivity. 

on 30th June, 1976 


He thanked Dr. G.S. Dhillon.. 
the Minister for Shipping and j 
Transport, Shri H.M. Trivedi,, 
the Minister of State for Ship-, 
ping and Transport, Secretaries ■ 
of the Ministries of Transport 
and Shipping, Finance, Direc¬ 
tor General of Shipping, and 
all those who have been o! 
help. 

Following is the summarised 
statement of the accounts of 
the Company for the year. 


Rs Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 30th June, 1976. 


GROSS BLOCK 

1,61 42,53,135 

EARNINGS 


Lfsx: Depreciation 

54,88,46,578 

Freight and Passage 

88,46,36,421 


__ 

Income from Investments and Deposits etc. 

3,26,34,348 


1,06,54,06,557 

Other receipts 

47,89,114 

Investments 

2,47,25,096 


92,20,59,885 

Net Current Assets 

16,66,59,769 

EXPENSES AND PROVISIONS 


ASSETS 

1.25,67,91,422 

F'loaling and Shore Staff Costs 

9,64,91,34^ 


--- 

Cargo and Steamer working expenses 

63,31,87,06.1 

BORROWINGS 


Interest paid on Borrowings 

4,18,03,165 

Govt. & S.D.F.C. Loans 

17,37,29,369 

Establishment and other Office Expenses 

2,00,55,923 

Other Loans 

54,95,70,652 

Depreciation 

7,52,78,364 


-- 

Directors’ Fees and Remuneration 

3,85,55C 

LIABILITIES 

72,33,00,021 

Provision of Taxation 

2,65,00,000 

CAPITAL AND RESERVES 

Equity Capital 

13,53,27,580 


89,37,01,409 

Reserves 

39,81,63,821 

BALANCE 

Surplus on sale of assets 

2,83,58,48(1 

1.46? 

NET WORTH 

53,34,91,401 

Profit for the year 

2,83,59,947 

TOTAL CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

1,25,67,91,422 

NOTE: This does not purport to be the proceedings of the 
annual general meeting of the company. 
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COMPANY 

AFIiAIRS 


Brooke Bond 

toROOKu Bond India Limited 
las reported excellent working 
results during the period June 
129, 1975 to July 3. 1976. Pro¬ 
fit before taxation recorded a 
sharp rise to Rs 5.33 crores 
From Rs 4.47 crores in 1974-75, 
while profit after taxation too 
’recorded a smart rise to 
Rs 2.08 crores from Rs 1.67 
crores in the preceding year. 
Sales during the year amounted 
to Rs 158.30 crores as com¬ 
pared to Rs 141.22 crores in 
he earlier year. 

j Several reasons contributed 
flo these encouraging results. 
The company took very effec¬ 
tive steps to control costs, to 
improve productivity and car¬ 
ried out innovations in packa¬ 
ging. All these together with 
better sales performance espe¬ 
cially on the export side have 
contributed to the appreciable 
j^ise in profits of the company. 
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new shares for every 10 held. 
Subsequently in September 
1976 the company offered rights 
shares at a premium of 
Rs 3 per share to Indian na¬ 
tionals resident in India in the 
ratio of one share for every 
share held including the bonus 
.shares allotted in August 1976. 

The company has now con¬ 
verted the letter of intent re¬ 
ceived earlier for establishing 
a meat processing plant into a 
licence. Land has been acquir¬ 
ed in Aurangabad. The pro¬ 
ject is likely to be on stream 
late in 1977 or early in 1978. 

New Project 

The pilot plant for extraction 
of oleoresins designed and 
developed by the company’s 
research and development 
department is now in operation 
and the initial product on 
evaluation is reported to be of 
an excellent quality. 


During 1975-76 exports were 
again a record and reached 
^ Rs 37.34 crores, representing 
^ an increase of 20 per cent 
'■ over the previons, year’s figure. 
The company was awarded the 
Tea Board Prize for its perfor- 
.4 mance as the highest exporter 
(■ fef packet tea in 1974. In addi- 
^ tion to this, an award for top 
most exports of spices to 
y general currency area for 
1974-75 and a certificate of 
merit for developing a new 
^ product have recently being 
! ®iven to this company. The 
' company is continuing its drive 
^ for increasing exports. 

In August 1976 the company 
allotted to its members bonus 
shares in the ratio of seven 


The department w hich manu¬ 
factures high speed printing 
and packaging machines has 
had some initial successes. The 
first printing machine has been 
exported to Africa during the 
year and the company has 
received orders from well esta¬ 
blished Indian packers in con¬ 
sumer goods. 

Bank of India 

Bank of India having recently 
concluded negotiations with 
the Nigerian government 
whereby the latter has acquired 
as from the September 30, 
1976, 56.66 per cent of the 
share capital of the Bank of 
India (Nigeria) Limited in 
which, upto that date. Bank 


of India had majority share¬ 
holding. 

Bank of India’s share in the 
equity has thus been reduced 
to 40 per cent as required 
under the terms of the Nige¬ 
rian government policy for 
indigenisation. 

Bank of India will, however, 
continue to provide technical 
services and management assis¬ 
tance to The Bank of India 
(Nigeria) Limited. 

Somany Pilkington's 

The year 1975-76 has again 
been a most successful year 
for Somany Pilkington’s Limi¬ 
ted. The excellent working of 
the company during the year 
has resulted in a 40.48 per cent 
increase in production while 
sales have gone up substan¬ 
tially to Rs 334 lakhs from 
Rs 233 lakhs in 1974-75. The 
gross profit too was higher at 
Rs 79.73 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 66.04 lakhs in 1974-75. 

Out of the gross profit, the 
directors have appropriated a 
sum of Rs 8.69 l.ikhs to de¬ 
preciation reserve, Rs 6.94 
lakhs as provision for dividend 
and Rs 34.70 lakhs for taxa¬ 
tion. The disposable surplus 
has been transferred to general 
reserve. The directors have 
recommended an equity divi¬ 
dend c.f 20 per cent and 9 5 
per cent on preference shares. 
Besides the directors have re¬ 
commended a 1:1 bonus issue, 
the sanction of which is still 
awaited from the Controller of 
Capital Issues. 

Exports during the year al¬ 
most trebled to Rs 14.07 lakhs 
from Rs 5.42 lakhs in 1974-75. 
The company’s present install¬ 
ed capacity is 10,800 tonnes of 
glazed wall tiles per annum but 
it will be raised to 16,000 
tonnes by the middle of next 
year. Registration of capacity 
to produce 21,000 of tiles and 
850 tonnes of bathroom acces¬ 
sories will be sanctioned after 


deregistration from MRTP foe 
which all necessary formalities 
have been'completed. 

Shree Synthetics 

Sales of Shree Synthetics 
Limited during the year ended 
June 30, 1976 have increased 
to Rs 15.44 crores from Rs 7.42 
crores in 1974-75. During the 
year under review the company 
earned gross profit of Rs 2.61 
crores. The directors have 
recommended an equity divi¬ 
dend of 12 5 per cent on 
24,37,500 equity shares of Rs 10 
each and pro-rata on 1,48,100 
equity shares on Rs 10 each 
allotted to Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India on March 8, 
1976. 

A record production of 1223 
tonnes was achieved during the 
year under review as against 
495 tonnes in the previous year. 
It is hoped that this production 
would be maintained in the 
current year if sufficient supply 
of raw material is available. 

Increased Capacity 

At the request of the com¬ 
pany the government has 
revised the license J capacity of 
Nylon-6 yarn from 810 to 720 
tonnes and Polyester yarn from 
270 to 360 tonnes per annum 
within the overall licensed 
capacity of 1080 to mes per 
annum. 

The monomer recovery plant 
for recovering Caprolactum 
from Polymer waste has been 
commissioned from March 1976. 

The company has obtained 
import license for the import 
of capital equipment worth 
Rs 43.70 lakhs for its Poly- 
Condensation plant. The 
Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India 
Limited has sanctioned the 
necessary foreign currency loan 
to finance the foreign exchange 
cost of the project. 

The company has also 
received the government’s per- 
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• ; mission for expanding its 
( licensed capacity from 1080 
“ tonnes to 2100 tonnes per 
annum of Nylon and Polyester 
yarns. Necessary steps are 
being taken for the implementa¬ 
tion of the project in respect of 
which clearance for import of 
capital goods worth about 
Rs 1.80 crores has been granted 
by the central government. 

Consoiidatid Coffae 

' Consolidated Coffee Limited 
has reported significant 
,,j improvements in its working 
> results during year ended June 
30, 1976. Its income recorded 
a handsome rise to Rs 4.62 
crores from Rs 4,20 crores 
in 1974-75 while gross 
profit too registered a hand¬ 
some increase to Rs 196.93 
lakhs from Rs 180.71 lakhs in 
the preceding year. After pro¬ 
viding for taxation, the net 
profit was still substantially 
higher at Rs 73.43 lakhs as 
against 67.01 lakhs in the earlier 
year. After making adjustments 
there is a disposable surplus 
of Rs 78 70 lakhs. Out of this 
a sum of Rs 14.52 lakhs was 
transferred to general reserve 
No. 1, Rs l.)7 lakhs for the 
payment of the proposed pre¬ 
ference dividend and Rs 62.61 
lakhs for the recommended 
equity dividend, leaving a 
balance of Rs 40,107 to be 
carried forward to the next 
year’s account. The directors 
have recommended a preference 
dividend of 6.2548 per cent and 
a dividend of 25 per cent on 
equity shares. 

Satisfactory Results 

Vccrajendra F.states Limited, 
a subsidiary of Consolidated 
Coffee, has also reported satis¬ 
factory working results during 
the year ended June 30, 1976. 
It has earned a profit of Rs 2.41 
lakhs after providing for taxa¬ 
tion. A dividend of 15 per 


cent has been declared for the 
year. 

Southern Veneers and Wood¬ 
works Limited, another subsi¬ 
diary company of Consolidated 
Coffee Limited, too has report¬ 
ed encouraging working results 
during the year ended May 31, 

1976. The company has reported 
a profit of Rs 1.74 lakhs after 
allowing for taxation. Having 
regard to the need for conserv¬ 
ing the resources of the com¬ 
pany the directors have not 
recommended any dividend. 

News and Notes 

American Express Credit 
Corporation (Credco) has 
announced the calling in for 
redemption of all of its out¬ 
standing $50,000,000 6J. per 
cent Senior Notes due April 1, 

1977. 

The redemption date is 
January 11, 1977. Holders 
who surrender their notes to 
the Trustee, United States 
Trust Company of New York, 
130 John Street, New York, 
New York 10038, will receive 
the principal amount of the 
notes, plus accrued interest due 
up to January 11, 1977. The 
notes were issued on April 1, 
1972. 

Credco is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of American Express 
Company that purchases 
American Express Card receiv¬ 
ables. 

Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany has received permission 
from the Controller of Capital 
Issues to raise the paid-up 
value of its equity share from 
Rs 75 toRs 100. 

J.K. Synthetics has develop¬ 
ed an indigenous Nylon-6 
battery separator fabric for 
use in nickel cadmium batte¬ 
ries. The indigenous manufac¬ 
ture of the fabric, a develop¬ 
ment for the first time in the 
country, is expected to save 
foreign exchange worth about 


Rs 1 crorc for every one 
million sets of sealed type 
nickel cadmium batteries. 

Major natural rubber 
producing countries—India, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Sri 
Lanka—will have to face a 
new competitor as American 
experiment to develop rubber 
from weeds become a reality. 
Dr James D, D’lanni, director 
of research of The Goodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Company 
says “US plant species such as 
guayule, milkweed and ragweed 
are being seriously considered 
by scientists as crops for natu¬ 
ral rubber production”. The 
world of rubber is closely con¬ 
nected with the world ol' oil, 
as 66 per cent of the world's 
rubber requirements is met by 
synthetic rubber production. 
The continuous increase in oil, 
price has directed the scientists 
to look for an alternative 
source of rubber supply. 

New Issues 

Sahney Paris-Rhone Ltd is 
offering 245,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each and 12,500 
(11 per cent) redemable 
cumulative preference shares 
of Rs 100 each for cash 
at par to the public for subs¬ 
cription. The subscription list 
for this full underwritten 
issue opened on December 15 
and will close on December 
27 or earlier but not before 
December 17, 1976. 

The company is setting up 
a modern sophisticated plant 
for the manufacture of 
70,000 numbers each of star¬ 
ters, generators/alternators 
and voltage regulators at 
Patanchcru Medak district in 
Andhra Pradesh. The company 
has entered into an agreement 
with Paris-Rhone S.A. France. 
The products to be manu¬ 
factured by the company are 
used in commercial vehicles, 
jeep, tractors, passenger cars, 
defence vehicles, stationary 


engines, marine engines an 

compressors. ' 

a 

It is a well known fact tht 
the growth of the automotHi < 
industry plays a very vita, 
role in the general economi ^ 
growth for which the countr 
is presently poised. Th [ 
demand for commercia, 
vehicles is therefore increasing 
Similarly, agricultural secto 
has received a necessary pri 
ority and hence a tremendou 
increase in demand fortrac 
tors is also expected. Sufiicien 
markets will therefore b< 
available to the company’: 
products. Further because o 
the introduction of the lates 
designs developed by the com 
pany's French collaborators 
incorporating technologica 
changes that have taken placd 
in the western world over the 
last 10-15 years, the company 
is expected to have an advan¬ 
tage over its competitors 

Besides the possibility ol 
export to various countries, 
especially where French vehi¬ 
cles arc popular, the company 
expects to export a substantial 
percentage of its production 


FOREST DEPARTMENT 
BIHAR 

State Trading in Kendu 
Leaves. 

Tenders on prescribed form 
arc invited from persons and 
parties for the purchase oi 
Kendu Leaves to be collected 
in the different Kendu Leaf 
units in Bihar. For many of the 
units tenders have also been in¬ 
vited for 3 years-leasc. The last 
date of receipt of tenders for 
the various Divisions lies bet¬ 
ween January, 4 to January 11, 
1977. For details please contact 
the Divisional Forest Officer 
concerned or the undersigned 
or the extraordinary issue of 
the Bihar Gazette dated 
6th December, 1976. 

Addi. Chief Ccoservator of 
Forests (MFP) 

Ranchi-834002 Bihar. 
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the collaborators M/s 

iris-Rohne S.A. 

The present issue is being 
’ hde with the object of provid- 
® g part of the finance requir- 
' 1 for setting up of the project 
' id also to meet the expenses 
' r the issue 

glapitai and Bonus 

• {sues 

i Consent has been granted to 
I le following companies to 
iiise capital. The details are 
1 > follows. 

* Sri Ramdas Motor Transport 
imited has been accorded 
insent, valid for six months, 

I capitalise Rs 2.25 million 
at of its general reserve and 
' sue fully paid equity shares 
r Rs 50 each as bonus shares 

• I the ratio of one bonus share 
ir every two equity shares 
' eld. 

Automatic Electric Limited, 
ombay has been accorded 
onsent, valid for six months, 

1 capitalise Rs 2,823,700 out 
f its general reserve and issue 
Lilly paid equity shares of 
Is 100 each as bonus shares 
1 the ratio of three bonus 
hares for every four equity 
hares held. 

"Travancorc Electro-Chemical 
ndustries Ltd. has been ac- 
orded consent, valid for six 
nonlhs, to capitalise Rs 3.5 
lillion out of its general reserve 
md issue fully paid equity 
(hares of Rs 100 each in the 
latio of one bonus share for 
Every two equity shares held. 

* Trackparts of India Limited 
has communicated to go¬ 
vernment of its proposals 
lo issue capital under clause 
[5) of the Capital Issues (Ex¬ 
emption) Order, 1969 for Rs 
4.282,000 (exclusive of the capi- 

already raised) in 428,200 
equity shares of Rs 10 each 
for cash at par, lo the public 
by a prospectus, to provide a 
part of finance required for the 
manufacture of steel forgings. 


Consulting Engineering Ser¬ 
vices (India) Pvt Ltd has 
been accorded consent valid 
for six months, to capitalise 
Rs 56,001 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bouus shares in the ratio 
of one bonus share for each 
equity share held. 

Choksbi Tube Co Pvt Ltd, 
Ahmcdabad has been accord¬ 
ed consent, valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 
1,375,000 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every two 
equity shares held. 

British Physical Laboratories 
Limited, Palghat, Kerala 
has been accorded consent, 
valid for si.x months lo capi¬ 
talise Rs 500,000 out of its 
general reserve and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 
each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one bonus share for 
two equity shares held. 


The Mysore Plywoods Limit¬ 
ed, Bangalore has been ac¬ 
corded consent, valid for 18 
months, for the issue of equity 
shares of Rs 1.8 million at par 
on right basis in the ratio of 
1:1. The proceeds of the 
issue will be utilised to meet 
working capital requirements. 

Analytical Testing Services 
Private Limited, New Delhi 
has been accorded consent 
valid for six months, to capi¬ 
talise Rs 8,000 out of its gene¬ 
ral reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of 
two bonus shares for every 
three equity shares held. 

Oriental Carbon L-mited 

A new public company, has 
been accorded consent for issue 
of capital of Rs 20 million (in¬ 
clusive of the capital already 
raised) in two million equity 
shares of Rs 10 each, for cash 
at par, out of which shares 
worth Rs 13 6 million will be 
ollcrcd to the public by a 
prospectus. The proceeds will 


be utilised for providing a part 
of the finance required for the 
manufacture of carbon black. 
The consent order is valid for 
18 months only. 

Kidamath Kishanchand Pri¬ 
vate Limited, Bombay has been 
accorded consent, valid for 
six months, to capitalise 
Rs 1,932,000 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for each 
equity share held. 

Camphor & Allied Pridacts 
Ltd, Bombay has been 
accorded consent, valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 4.5 
million out of its general re- 
.serve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every two 
ueqity shares held. 

Forbes, Forbes Campbell & 
Co. Ltd Bombay has been ac¬ 
corded consent, valid for 
six months, to capitalise 
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i Rs 3,210,960 out of its general 
[reserve and issue fully paid 
' equity shares of Rs 10 each as 
bonus share in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every 
three equity shares held. 

Light Publications Umited 
Baroda has been accorded 
consent, valid for six months, 
to capitalise Rs 160,000 out of 
its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 100 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of two bonus shares 
for every five equity shares held. 

Orichem Limited has com¬ 
municated to the government 
of its proposals to issue capi¬ 
tal under Clause 5 of the Capi¬ 
tal Issues (Exemption) Order 
1969 for Rs 10.5 million (in¬ 
clusive of the capital already 
raised) in equity shares of Rs 
10 each for cash at par, out of 
which shares worth Rs 5.15 
million will be olfered to the 
public through a prospectus, 
to meet part of the finance re¬ 
quired for setting up a sodium 
dichromate project. 

Orient Steel and Industries 
Ltd has been accorded con¬ 


sent, valid for six months, to 
capitalise Rs 20.16 lakhs out of 
its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs 
10 each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one bonus share for 
every equity share held. 

Kishan Chand Spinning Mills 
Limited, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent, valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 5 lakhs 
out of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of five bonus shares 
for every eight equity shares 
held. 

Madanapalle Spinning Mills 
Ltd, Chlttoor, has been accord¬ 
ed consent, valid for six 
months, to capitalise Rs 6 
lakhs out of its general reserve 
and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 50 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of one 
bonus share for every four 
equity shares held. 

Kerala Kaumudi Private Limi¬ 
ted has been accorded consent, 
valid for six months, to capi¬ 
talise Rs 5.25 lakhs out of its 
general reserve and issue fully 


paid equity shares of Rs 1000 
each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one bonus share for 
every equity share held. 

Prabfaat Solvent Extraction 
Industries Private Limited has 
been refused permission for 


issue of bonus shares of Rs 
10 lakhs. 

Rolcon Engg. Company Limi¬ 
ted has been refused permission’ 
for issue of bonus shares of| 
Rs 8.40 lakhs. I 


Dividend 

(Per cent) 

Name of the Year ended Equity dividend 

company declared for 


Current Previous 


Government of India 


6 PER CENT LOAN 1993 (THIRD ISSUE) TO BE ISSUED AT 

RS. 99.25 PER CENT AND REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 26TH OF 

JULY 1993. 

6i PER CENT LOAN 2003 (SECOND ISSUE) TO BE ISSUED AT 

Rs 100.00 PERCENT AND REPAYABLE at PAR ON 26TH OF 

JULY 2003. 

Subscriptions to the above loans will be received simultaneously and 
will be limited to a total of Rs lOO crores (approximately). Subscrip, 
tions may bo in the form of cash/chcquc. Government reserve the right 
to retain subscriptions upto ten per cent in excess of the notified amount. 

2. If the total subticriptions received for the loans exceed the notified 
figure plus the amount often ptr cent retainable as aforesaid, partial 
allotment will bo made in respect of the subscriptions received and the 
balance refunded in cash as soon as possible 

3. Interest for the period 28th December 1976 to 25th January 1977 
inclusive will bo paid on 25th January 1977 and thereafter interest will be 
paid half-yearly on 26th July and 25th January. 

4. Interest on both the loans now issued together with interest oi^ 
i.ther previous Government securities and income from other approved 
investments will be exempt from income-tax subject to a limit of 
Rs. 3,too per annum and subject to other provisions of Section 801. of the 
Income-tax Act, 1961. The value of the investments in the loans now 
issued together with the value of other previous investments specified in 
Section 5 of the Wealth Tax Act will also be exempt from the Wealth 
Tax unto Rs. l.fO.OOOl-. 

5. Subscription lists for the new loans will open on the 28th of 
December 1976 and close on 30th of December 1976 or earlier without 
notice. 

Applications for the loans will be received at : 

(a) Offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Ahmedahad, Bangalore, 
Bombay (Fort and Byculla), Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, 
Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna; and 

(b) branches of the State Bank of India at all places in India except at 
(a) above 


year year 


Higher Dividend 

Shalimar Wires 

June 30, 1976 

12.0 

8.0 

Jayshree Chcinicals 

March 31. 1976 

10.0* 

Nil 

Rajasthan Spg. & 

Wvg. Mills 

Sept. .10, 1976 

15.0 

7.5 

Consolidated Coffee 

June 30, 1976 

25.0 

20.0 

Same Dividend 

Star Paper Mills 

March 31, 1976 

15.0 

15.0 

Voltas 

August 31,1976 

12.0 

12.0 

Paper and Pulp 

July 31, 1976 

12.0 

12.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Mettur Beardscll 

March 31, 1976 

20.0 

25.0 

Rohtas Industries 

March 31, 1976 

Nil 

6.0 

Alkali & Chemical Corpn. 

Sept. 30, 1976 

15.06 

15.66 


(6) Securities will be issued in the form of Promissory Notes or Stock 
Certificates. The advantages of investing in the form of Stock Certifieaies 
arc as under : 

(i) It is safer than a Government Promissory Note as the name of 
the holder is registered in the books of the Public Debt Office. 

(ii) The Stock Certificate will be sent to the applicant direct by 
registered post by the Public Debt Office. 

(iii) The half yearly interest will be remitted to the holder direct by aiS 
interest warrant drawn at par on any Treasury or State Bank' 
branch stipulated by the holder. If the holder so desires, the 
interest will be remitted by Money Order after deducting the 
Cummission charges; in respect of Stock Certificates where the net 
amount of interest to be remitted is less than Rs. 20/- no money 
order commission will be charged. 

(iv) If the holder wishes to sell his securities he can do so by signing 
the transfer form printed on the back of the Certificates in the 
manner prescribed therein. 

(v) Government Promissory Notes in exchange for the Stock Cerfijl«: 
cates can be obtained by applying to the Public Debt Office and 
on payment of a nominal fee for each new note required. 

7. For any further clarification, please apply to any of the offices or 
branches mentioned in paragraph 5. 
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I ftECOBDS & STATISTICS 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Sub-groups (Base 1961-62=100) 



The official wholesale prices 
index (Base 1961-62= 100) stood 
If 312.2 during the week ended 
70th November, 1976 as against 
! 311.7 for the immediately pre¬ 
ceding week and 313.3 for the 
corresponding week of last 
month. Compared with the 
last week, the index showed a 
'small rise of 0.2 per cent but 
was lower by 0.4 per cent when 
compared with the correspond¬ 
ing week of the last month. 


The index for Food Articles 
stood at 342.3 as against 
342.0 for the earlier week. 

V Items which showed varia¬ 
tions during the week were : 
cardamoms (-1-10 per cent), co¬ 
conut oil (-1-4 per cent), masoor, 
mustard oil and vanaspati (-f 3 
per cent each), jowar, maize, 
regi, onions, gingelly oil, fish 
and coffee (-f-2 per cent each), 
barley, potatoes and turmeric 
(4-1 per cent each); oranges (-9 
t^er cent), betelnuts (—4 per 
cent), bananas (—3 per cent), 
groundnut oil (—2 per cent), 
wheat, bajra, moong, urad, 
milk, ghee, eggs, sugar, khand- 
sari, black pepper and 
chillies (—1 per cent each). 

The index for Liquor and 
Tobacco rose by 0.1 per cent 
^o 332.8 as against 332.3 for 
the previous week. 

The index for Fuel, Power, 
Light, and Lubricants group 
moved up by 0.2 per cent to 
371.8 when compared with 
^3^1.0 for the earlier week due 
to an increase in the prices of 
castor oil (-1-3 per cent) and 
electricity (4-1 per cent). 

Higher prices of raw hemp 
and clay china (-f-lS per cent 


Group & Sub-groups 


Week Ended 



20,11.76 

13.11.76 

(Provisional) 

23.10.76 

25.9.76 22.11.75 

(Final) 

All Commodities 

312.2 

311.7 

313.3 

312.8 

300.8 

Food Articles 

342.3 

342.0 

346.0 

344.2 

343.6 

Foodgrains 

318.2 

317.3 

311.6 

309.9 

341.2 

Cereals 

307.2 

306.4 

304.9 

305.5 

320.5 

Pulses 

368,1 

366.8 

341.6 

329.7 

434.7 

Fruits and Vegetables 

281.6 

288.1 

293.0 

296.6 

293.4 

Milk and Milk Products 

344.6 

348.1 

356.3 

351.7 

347.2 

Edible oils 

345.0 

341.2 

346.8 

334.2 

289.3 

Fish, Eggs and Meat 

656.7 

649.5 

672.3 

638.8 

661.8 

Sugar and Allied Products 

337.0 

339.6 

362 0 

376.5 

222.9 

Others 

311.1 

307.2 

298.8 

344.2 

324.6 

Liquor and Tobacco 

332.8 

332.3 

345.0 

341.6 

321.7 

Liquor 

197.0 

197.0 

197.0 

197.0 

197.0 

Tobacca 

339.1 

338.5 

351.8 

348.2 

327.5 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

371.8 

371.0 

370.9 

370,9 

361.7 

Coal 

331.6 

331.6 

331.6 

331.6 

331.6 

Coke 

423.4 

423.4 

423.4 

423.4 

423.4 

Mineral Oils 

422.5 

422.5 

422.5 

422.5 

408.9 

Rectified Spirit 

1404.7 

1404.7 

1404.7 

1404.7 

1404,7 

Electricity 

258.5 

255.3 

255.3 

255.3 

248.8 

Castor oil 

390.8 

378.0 

370.6 

370.6 

265.1 

Industrial Raw Materials 

324.0 

323.1 

322.0 

323,3 

261.4 

Fibres 

319.0 

318.0 

304.0 

312.8 

224.1 

Oilseeds 

359.7 

358.7 

365.6 

363.3 

288.4 

Minerals 

214.4 

214.0 

214.0 

214,0 

242.8 

Others 

270.5 

270.3 

273.2 

269.7 

269.4 

Chemicals 

291.0 

291.0 

287.9 

283.7 

323.5 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

257.1 

257.8 

258.2 

258.6 

262.0 

Electrical Machinery 

247.7 

248.0 

248 0 

248.4 

264.0 

Non-Electrical Machinery 

287.0 

285.2 

289.6 

289.7 

287.9 

Transport Equipment 

211.5 

211.5 

210.6 

211.7 

213.4 

Manufactures 

266.4 

265.6 

264.8 

265.1 

252.1 

Intermediate Pre ducts 

336.8 

335,1 

333.0 

335.6 

336.3 

Textile yarn 

289.4 

257.6 

255.6 

200.2 

219.4 

Leather 

321.6 

321.6 

321,4 

302.1 

275.3 

Metals 

416.0 

417.7 

418.8 

419.1 

411.5 

Linseed Oil 

367,9 

351.1 

331.0 

316.7 

267.6 

Finished Products 

249.3 

248.5 

248.3 

249.1 

240.2 

Textiles 

229.2 

227.4 

227.1 

227.4 

220.2 

Metal Products 

301.6 

301.6 

301.6 

301.6 

299.9 

Non-metalic Products 

299.0 

300.0 

302.8 

305.6 

206.6 

Chemical Products 

266.0 

266.0 

266.1 

266.5 

266.6 

Leather Products (Shoes) 

147.1 

147.1 

147.1 

147.5 

149.0 

Rubber Products 

238.3 

238.3 

238.3 

238.3 

238.3 

Paper Products 

222.9 

222.9 

222.2 

212.5 

220.2 

Oilcakes , 

377.2 

364.8 

352.2 

344.2 

252.0 

Miscellaneous Products 

174.0 

174.0 

174.0 

J74.0 

173.8 


Source : Office of the Economic Adviser, Dept of Industrial Development 
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leach), gingelly seed (+7 per 
I cent), raw silk and castor seed 
I (+3 per cent each), liseed, cot- 
‘Stonseed and copra (4-2 per 
4 cent each) and rapesecd (+1 
I per cent) raised the index for 
^flndastrial Raw Materials by 
j, 0.3 per cent to 324.0 as against 
1323.1 for the previous week. 
; However, the prices of ground- 
nuts showed a fall (—3 per 
r, cent). 

The group index for Chemi¬ 


cals stood stationary at its ear¬ 
lier week’s level of 291.0. At this 
level, the index recorded a fall 
of 9.9 per cent when compared 
to that of a year ago. 

The index for Machinery 
and Transport Equipment 
group registered a fall of 0.3 
per cent to 257.1 owing to a 
decline in the prices of machi¬ 
nery other than electric (—1 
per cent). At this level, the 
group index witnessed a fall 


of 1.9 per cent than that of a 
year ago. 

Manufactnrers group com¬ 
prising of (a) Intermediate pro¬ 
ducts and (b) Finished pro¬ 
ducts moved up by 0.3 per cent 
to 266.4 as against 265.5 for 
the previous week. 

(a) The index for Inter¬ 
mediate Products went up by 
0.5 per cent to 336.8 as against 
335.1 for the previous week 
due to an increase in the prices 


of linseed oil (+5 per cent) an( 
cotton yarn (+1 per cent). 

(b) The index for Finishei 
Products also advanced b; 
0.3 per cent to 249.3 as agains 
248.6 for the previous weel 
due to an increase in the price 
of oilcakes {-f-3 per cent) anc 
woollen manufactures (+2 pa 
cent). The prices of bricks aiit? 
tiles (—1 per cent), howeverj 
fell. I 


Money Supply with the Public 

(Rs crores) 


Week ended 

1975 

1976 



Variations over 



Nov. 21 

Nov. 12 

Nov. 19 

Week 

Month 

End 

Oct. 

End 

March 

Year 

Money Supply with the Public (Ml) 

12,170 

14,097 

14,063 

-34 

191 

175 

1,384 

1,893 

Currency with the public 

6,567 

7,458 

7,369 

-89 

39 

51 

636 

802 

Other deposits with the Reserve Bank 

49 

110 

109 

— 1 

-4 

—16 

55 

60 

Bank money 

5,554 

6,529 

6,585 

56 

156 

140 

693 

1,031 

Factors Affecting Money Supply 









Net bank credit to Government sector 

10,695 

10,710 

10,678 

—32 

12 

91 

645 

—17 

Reserve Bank 

7,483 

6,755 

6,732 

—23 

—47 

76 

28 

-751 

Others Banks 

3,212 

3,955 

3,946 

— 9 

59 

15 

617 

734 

Bank credit to commercial sector 

12,079 

14,826 

14,961 

135 

281 

294 

1,421 

2,882 

Reserve Bank 

640 

796 

806 

10 

—8 

—7 

85 

166 

Other Banks 

11,439 

14,030 

14,155 

125 

289 

301 

1,336 

2,716 

Net foreign exchange assets of banking sector 

462 

1,770 

1,783 

13 

107 

43 

717 

1,321 

Govt’s net currency liabilities to the public 

551 

553 

550 

—3 

I 

—1 

—3 

—1 

Non-monetary liabilities of banking sector 

11,617 

13,762 

13,909 

147 

210 

252 

1,396 

2,292 

Time deposits with banks 

8,290 

10,507 

10,559 

52 

147 

76 

1,853 

2,269 

Net non-monetary liabilities of 









RBI 

2,258 

2,459 

2,475 

16 

—3 

—3 

—95 

217 

Residual 

1,069 

796 

875 

79 

66 

179 

—362 

—194 

Aggregate Monetary Resources (M2) 

20,460 

24,604 

24,622 

18 

338 

251 

3,237 

4,162 


Time deposits Source : Reserve Bank of India. 
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Reserve Rank of India 


(Rs crores) 


h- 

f- 

'Week ended 


1975 


1976 

Varitations over 

Nov. 28 Nov. 19 

Nov. 26 Week 

Month 

Year 

Notes in circulation : 


6,285 

7,210 

7,1.33 -l1 

- 18 

848 

Notes issued 


6,310 

7,225 

7,148 -77 

—37 

838 

Notes held in banking department 


25 

16 

16 —2 

- 19 

-11 

Deposits : 







|i Central and state governments 


72 

73 

71 - 2 

—87 

- I 

Scheduled commercial banks 


495 

849 

943 94 

132 

448 

Scheduled state cooperative banks 


18 

23 

23 — 

1 

5 

Other banks 


2 

3 

3 

— 

1 

Others 


1.302 

1,861 

1,863 2 

7 

561 

Other liabilities 


1,997 

1,941 

1,980 39 

66 

-17 

Total liabilities/assets 


10,172 

11,959 

12,016 57 

109 

1.844 

Foreign exchange assets 


927 

2,057 

2,080 23 

65 

1,1.53 

Gold coin and bullion 


183 

183 

183 

— 

— 

Rupee securities 


6,937 

6,385 

6,422 37 

24 

-515 

Loans and Advances : 







Central and state governments 


186 

181 

169 -12 

-5 

— 17 

Scheduled commercial banks 


164 

896 

902 6 

— 16 

7.38 

State co-operative banks 


474 

393 

407 14 

32 

-67 

Others 


436 

608 

612 4 

7 

176 

Bills Purchased and Discounted ; 







Commercial 


103 

142 

149 7 

-4 

46 

Treasury 


312 

244 

231 —13 

-10 

—81 

investments 


83 

34 

34 

1 

—49 

Other assets 


367 

8.34 

829 -5 

16 

462 


Scheduled Banks- Business in India 








(Rupees crores) 


All scheduled banks 

.Scheduled commercial banks 


Week ended 

1975 


1976 

1975 

1976 



Nov. 28 

Nov. 19 

Nov. 26 Nov. 28 

Nov. 19 

Nov. 26 

aggregate deposits 

13,618 

17,071 


17.142 13,400 

16,468 

16,544 

Demand deposits 

5,543 

6,5.52 


6,571 5,482 

6,431 

6.453 

Time deposits 

8.075 

10,519 


10,571 7,918 

10,036 

10,091 

lorrowings from Reserve Bank 

586 

1,284 


1,301 164 

896 

902 

'ash and balances with Reserve Bank 

822 

1,219 


1,315 802 

1,194 

1,290 

Cash 

309 

347 


349 307 

345 

347 

Balances 

514 

872 


966 495 

849 

943 

nvestments 


5,616 


.5,614 

5.422 

5,429 

Government securities J 

3,217 

3,947 


3,951 .3,120 

.3,841 

3,844 

Other approved securities } 


1,669 


1,663 

1,-580 

1,585 

Bank credit 

9,772 

13,.308 


1.3,282 9,514 

12,.368 

12,334 

Loans, cash-credits and overdrafts 

7,925 

10,519 


10,513 7,668 

9,578 

9,565 

Inland bills—Purchased 


1,169 


1,120 

1,168 

1,119 

Discounted 

1,457 

1,094 


1,120 1,457 

1,094 

1,120 

►J'oreign bills—Purchased 


317 


321 

317 

.321 

Discounted 

390 

210 


208 390 

210 

208 

Cash-deposit ratio 

6.04 

7.14 


7.67 5.99 

7.25 

7.80 

Investment-deposit ratio 

23.62 

32.90 


.32.75 23.28 

32.92 

.32.82 

Credit-deposit ratio 

71.76 

77.96 


77.48 71.00 

75.10 

74.55 


Source: Reserve Bank of India. 
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Consamer Price Index Numbers for Indnstrial Workers 


(Base 1960*100) 


Centre 

1965- 

66 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

1975- 

76 

] 

March 

April 

May 

1976 

June July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

-4. 

Oct. 

All-India 

— 

177 

186 

192 

207 

250 

317 

313 

286 

289 

290 

291 

297 

298 

302 

304 

Ahmedabad 

130 

169 

176 

181 

198 

245 

305 

293 

268 

273 

269 

269 

276 

279 

283 

281 

Alwayc 

145 

197 

198 

202 

215 

267 

346 

358 

322 

325 

313 

321 

326 

318 

322 

322 

Asansol 

140 

178 

189 

194 

206 

245 

316 

317 

302 

306 

306 

307 

314 

319 

319 

32 L 

Bangalore 

144 

183 

186 

194 

212 

265 

318 

332 

304 

302 

299 

301 

312 

312 

319 

32^ 

Bhavnagar 

1.32 

178 

186 

194 

217 

27.3 

327 

315 

290 

282 

291 

291 

291 

297 

301 

.303 

Bombay 

130 

175 

182 

190 

203 

233 

289 

300 

286 

291 

290 

294 

298 

294 

298 

297 

Calcutta 

131 

172 

182 

187 

197 

228 

288 

287 

276 

286 

288 

293 

296 

293 

298 

306 

Coimbatore 

132 

154 

163 

177 

189 

218 

209 

319 

289 

281 

283 

285 

300 

312 

313 

315 

Delhi 

1.36 

185 

199 

211 

222 

265 

337 

333 

324 

323 

320 

324 

328 

334 

335 

334 

Digboi 

1.38 

180 

189 

188 

198 

234 

310 

317 

303 

304 

308 

317 

309 

311 

310 

309’ 

Gwalior 

139 

184 

191 

197 

214 

271 

348 

324 

293 

301 

305 

308 

316 

322 

322 

320 

Howrah 

137 

176 

186 

191 

206 

239 

298 

290 

217 

283 

286 

286 

291 

285 

290 

296 

Hyderabad 

140 

185 

189 

195 

211 

251 

.304 

316 

289 

289 

293 

295 

.301 

303 

304 

311 

Jamshedpur 

1-36 

170 

183 

187 

202 

249 

313 

293 

275 

275 

274 

275 

280 

284 

284 

297 

Madras 

134 

160 

170 

182 

203 

229 

301 

314 

272 

272 

273 

276 

281 

280 

283 

289 

Madurai 

128 

152 

183 

192 

206 

236 

3.34 

333 

280 

280 

284 

287 

291 

293 

295 

303 

Monghyr 

151 

188 

205 

204 

225 

292 

263 

.325 

299 

290 

289 

292 

313 

317 

325 

330 

Mundakayam 

1.38 

191 

197 

199 

210 

263 

337 

346 

311 

312 

301 

304 

309 

303 

305 

305 

Nagpur 

138 

176 

187 

192 

20.3 

256 

314 

326 

277 

281 

283 

289 

298 

294 

305 

305^ 

Saharanpur 

141 

181 

18(. 

198 

21.3 

25.3 

333 

313 

293 

.304 

.300 

299 

303 

297 

297 

298 ' 

Sholapur 

128 

176 

185 

198 

216 

277 

325 

342 

291 

300 

303 

288 

291 

306 

314 

310 


Source; Labour Bureau, Government of India. 



C.'onsumer Price Index Numbers for Urban Non-manual Employees 


(Base 1960 

100) 


]965- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

197.3- 

1974- 

1975- 

1975 



1976 



Centre 

66 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

Jnue 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

■■ — 

——• f 











Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

All-India 

132 

167 

174 

180 

192 

221 

270 

277 

28.3 

271 

267 

265 

267 

268 

270 

Bombay 

1.32 

162 

168 

172 

183 

204 

241 

249 

251 

243 

241 

242 

248 

249 

253 

Delhi-New Delhi 

131 

168 

174 

180 

190 

217 

262 

273 

276 

270 

267 

268 

267 

270 

272 

Calcutta 

126 

162 

I7() 

174 

180 

204 

238 

243 

246 

240 

238 

217 

241 

244 

246 

Madras 

133 

161 

175 

188 

204 

231 

291 

306 

310 

297 

291 

287 

285 

285 

287 

Hyderubad-Secundcrabad 

1.33 

167 

174 

180 

195 

223 

270 

283 

290 

279 

272 

268 

270 

271 

273 

Bangalore 

133 

164 

172 

180 

194 

228 

272 

284 

286 

286 

281 

275 

276 

273 

27 -% 

Lucknow 

1.32 

161 

166 

174 

185 

215 

255 

270 

271 

265 

263 

263 

267 

266 

266 ' 

Ahmedabad 

131 

168 

171 

173 

188 

222 

271 

272 

284 

262 

261 

256 

256 

254 

258 

Jaipur 

133 

176 

183 

188 

205 

244 

308 

311 

312 

.306 

299 

294 

.300 

301 

306 

Patna 

1.39 

180 

191 

190 

199 

229 

286 

284 

282 

282 

283 

278 

275 

273 

274 

Srinagar 

1.34 

174 

184 

191 

200 

215 

262 

283 

279 

275 

275 

274 

291 

294 

293 

Trivandrum 

131 

172 

178 

184 

198 

2.31 

280 

297 

300 

300 

294 

293 

295 

295 

295 

Cuttack-Bhubaneswar 

142 

169 

176 

184 

196 

221 

266 

270 

275 

260 

258 

258 

259 

259 

25? 

Bhopal •> 

1.33 

172 

180 

188 

204 

238 

295 

296 

306 

297 

283 

278 

284 

285 

288 

Chandigarh 

129 

171 

178 

183 

194 

217 

265 

278 

279 

267 

276 

277 

278 

277 

278 

Shillong 

123 

164 

166 

175 

183 

208 

257 

274 

280 

261 

255 

259 

261 

265 

264 
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Our 1600 Offices in 60 countries can assist you to keep 
an eye on world trade. The Queen's Award for out¬ 
standing export perfonnance received by our Group this 
I year is in recognition of what we have been able to do 
1 lor thousands of exporters around the world. Come and 
Join them. Come to us with your export problems. 



The Chartered 
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Standard Chartered Bank Group 
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with comprehensive international service 
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If it weren’t for 
man-made dyes... 



...half the world would be black and white! 


Natural dyes are fine for nature. But they 
impose restrictions on man. Because dyes must 
have an inborn affinity for the material they 
are used on. So. for a long time, man could 
only borrow from nature without being free to 
colour his world the way he wanted. 

Then man began manufacturing synthetic dyes. 
Suddenly his world came a little more alive 
A little more colourful. 


Atul Products produce a wide range of Dyes 
which help colour everything from fabrics of 
cotton, iute, wool, art-silk, ^ilk and man-made 
fibre, to leather and paper. 

They also produce Dye Intermediates to help 
make Dyes and Optical Whitening Agents 
which make whites look whiter. 

Whatever the mood you want to give your 
products, Atul makes the Dyes to help you 
colour them with. 



ATUL —f/itf giant chemical complex 


THE ATUL PRODUCTS LTD. 

P. 0. ATUL DIST; VALSAD. PIN: 396 020 (GUJARAT) 
Tel; 61. 62, 63, 64; Gram: TULA" Atul Telex; 018-248. 
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If it weren’t for 
man-made dyes. 


K 






...half the world would be black and white! 


Natural dyes are fine for nature But they 
impose restrictions on man. Because dyes must 
have an inborn affinity for the material they 
are used on. So, for a long time, man could 
only borrow from nature without being free to 
colour his world the way he wanted. 

Then man began manufacturing synthetic dyes 
Suddenly his world came a little more alive 
A little more colourful. 


AtuI Products produce a wide range of Dyes 
which help colour everything from fabrics of 
cotton, )ute, wool, art-silk, ^ilk and man-made 
fibre, to leather and paper, ' 

They also produce Dye Intermediates to help 
make Dyes and Optical Whitening Agents 
which make whites look whiter. 

Whatever the mood you want to give your 
products. AtuI makes the Dyes to help you 
colour them with. 



ATUL —f/itf giant chemical complex 


THE ATUL PRODUCTS LTD. 

P. 0. ATUL DIST; VALSAD PIN. 396 020 (GUJARAT) 
Tel; 61, 62, 63, 64, Gram. TULA' AtuI Telex: 018-248. 
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If it weren’t for 
man-made dyes.. 








... half the world would be black and white! 


Natural dyes are fine for nature But they 
impose restr/ctions on man. Because dyes must 
have an inborn affinity for the material they 
are used on. So. for a long time, man could 
only borrow from nature without being free to 
colour his world the way he wanted. 

Then man began manufacturing synthetic dyes. 
Suddenly his world came a little more alive 
A little more colourful. 


AtuI Products produce a wide range of Dyes 
which help colour everything from fabrics of 
cotton, jute, wool, art-silk, silk and man-made 
fibre, to leather and paper. 

They also produce Dye Intermediates to help 
make Dyes and Optical Whitening Agents 
which make whites look whiter. 

Whatever the mood you want to give your 
products, AtuI makes the Dyes to help you 
colour them with. 


ATUL — f/ro gi&nt chemic0l complex 


P THE ATUL PRODUCTS LTD. 

P. 0. ATUL DlST; VALSAD PIN; 396 020 (GUJARAT) 
Tel: 61, 62, 63. 64, Gram. TULA' AtuI Telex: 018-248. 
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